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Tim LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY is in the first in- 
stance a contribution to the History of Thought. While 
much has been done in England in tracing the course of evo¬ 
lution in nature, history, religion, and morality, comparatively 
little has been done in tracing the development of thought 
upon these and kindred subjects, and yet “ the evolution of 
Opinion is part of the whole evolution.” 

This Library will deal mainly with Modern Philosophy, 
partly because Ancient Philosophy has already had a fair share 
of attention in this country through the labours of Grote, 
Ferrier, and others, and more recently through translations 
from Zeller ; partly because the Library does not profess to 
give a complete history of thought. 

By the co-operation of ditferent writers in earning out this 
plan, it is hoped that a completeness and thoroughness of treat¬ 
ment otherwise unattainable will be secured. It is believed, 
also, that from writers mainly English and American fuller 
consideration of English Philosophy than it has hitherto re¬ 
ceived from the great German Histories of Philosophy may 
be looked for. In the departments of Ethics, Economics, and 
Politics, for instance, the contributions of English writers to 
the common stock of theoretic discussion have been especially 
valuable, and these, subjects will accordingly have special pro¬ 
minence in this undertaking. 

Another feature in the plan of the Library is its arrange-i 
ment according to subjects rather than authors and dates,, 
enabling the writers to follow out and exhibit in a way* 
hitherto unattempted the results of the logical development of 
particular lines of thought. 

T he historical portion of the Library is divided into twQ 
sections, of which the first contains works upon the develop-: 
ment of particular schools of Philosophy, while the second ex¬ 
hibits the history of theory in particular departments. There 1 
will also be a third series, which will contain original and 
independent contributions to Philosophy. 

To those has been .aided, by wav of Introduction to the 

* * 

whole Library, an English translation of Erdmann’s “ History 
of Philosophy,” long since recognised in Germany as the best. 

J. H. MUIRHEAD, 

General Editor . *- 
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PREFACE TO VOLUME SECOND. 


The part of the History of Philosophy of which the present 
volume treats I attempted to present in an extended work, 
the first division of which appeared thirty-three years ago, 
and was separated from the last division by a space of twenty 
years. I may be permitted to say something respecting the 
relation in which the present, probably my last published work, 
stands to that earlier, which was my first. That it is a very 
different one, part by part, every one will readily understand, 
who considers that the first division of the larger work was 
written W’hen its author had reached his fourth climacteric year, 
the last division, when he had reached the seventh, and that 
now, when he is approaching the ninth, he must naturally find, 
the first to be more remote and foreign than the last. In fact, 
although still firmly convinced to-day, as I was when I began 
my youthful work, that the history of modern philosophy 
begins with Descartes, that its first period, the philosophy of 
the seventeenth century, is pantheistic,’its second, that of the 
eighteenth, anti-pantheistic or individualistic, that the latter, 
however, develops in two opposite directions, which terminate 
in the French sensationalist and the German rationalist En¬ 
lightenment,—I am nevertheless so dissatisfied with the way 
these thoughts are worked out in my earlier book, have vexed 
myself so often with the review of the same, that, although a 
father does not easily cast off his first-born child, and I hence 
have sought to save as much as possible of what was there 
said, I confessed to myself when the first twenty sheets of 
this volume were ready, that they would have been easier for 
me to prepare had I not myself treated of this period before, 
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and now, besides the study of the philosophers themselves, 
had only such expositions of their doctrines before me as had 
been given to the public since the appearance of my work. 
That .among these I had in mind especially the expositions 
of Kuno Fischer, every attentive reader of my book will per¬ 
ceive. To avoid misconceptions, I note that I was able to use 
the second edition of Fischer’s splendid work only on Carte- 
sianism. When the Spinozism appeared in the altered exposi¬ 
tion, my manuscript was already in the hands of the printer. 

It was quite otherwise with regard to the third period. 
With the exposition of this period, which I gave in the 
last two-volume part of my larger work, and which also 
appeared under the special title, lintwickclmig der dcutschcn 
Speculation scit Kant , I am still in entire fundamental agree¬ 
ment. In this case it was not so much a question of saying 
something quite different from what I had said before ; it was 
only necessary to say it much more concisely. A rdsumd of 
my own book, which should compress into twenty sheets what 
originally filled nearly a hundred, I could the more readily 
.permit myself to give, as that work—a confession very painful 
to my literary vanity—belongs to those silent ancl forgotten 
ones, which have not even called forth a review, much less 
can flatter themselves that they are well known. The abridg¬ 
ment. however, made it necessary to omit all citations, and 
this circumstance may explain the frequent reference to my 
larger work, where the citations are to be found. 

The explanation that I am still in entire agreement with 
what was said in the Entwickelutig der deutseken Speculation 
might really have excused me, if I had closed my exposition 
with § 330. My hon©ured friend and publisher would pro¬ 
bably have been rendered a service, if the second volume had 
contained precisely as many leaves as the first. Nevertheless, 
I regarded myself as in duty bound to add an appendix of 
upwards of ten sheets, which, if the worth of a piece of work 
were estimated according to the labour it involved, would be 
decidedly the best in my book. But I. now regard it as the 
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least rounded and complete part. In the*entire absence, how¬ 
ever, of predecessors, it was not possible for me to give more 
than I have given. Some years ago a brilliant writer, to whom 
I complained that no one had undertaken to write the history 
of this part of modern philosophy, said that he believed that 
he could do it, but that he was too lazy. He did not attempt 
it, and has now passed away. No other has undertaken it, 
and so I have made a feeble beginning. To the critic, who 
complains that I have not characterized, indeed not even 
named, this or that philosopher, or this or that book, I reply, 
not with the proud consciousness that I have done it well, 
but with perfect sincerity, because I wish, so long as I live, 
that it may be done, “ Do it better.” 

Without altering the economy of this work, there could 
be added to this appendix, as a second, an exposition of 
French philosophy in the nineteenth century, and as a 
third, one of English. If these Outlines should ever find 
French or English translators, it would properly be their 
matter to supply these additions. Yet again, did its author 
retain enough of the sanguine hope of youth to persuade 
himself that his work would see new editions, and had he by 
that time acquired a sufficient knowledge of the latest French 
and English philosophy to write instructively respecting it, he 
would himself promise two such appendixes for the future. 
Since, however, the first condition will hardly be realized, and 
the second as yet is certainly wanting, he may be allowed for 
the present to send forth an appeal to German, French, and 
English scholars to communicate any information respecting 
the latest important phenomena in the philosophical worlds 
of those two peoples, and thus fill a void in our literature, 
w'hich we feel only too keenly. The more he himself has 
come to know the difficulties which beset such a work, the 
greater will be the appreciation with which he, at least, will 
greet every contribution towards it. 


1866. 


J. E. ERDMANN. 
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Here also, as in the case of the first volume, the preface which 
accompanied this volume at its appearance is reprinted without 
alteration, and the present preface will speak only of the dif¬ 
ferences of the two editions. The designation of the present 
edition not only, like the second edition of the first volume, as 
“ revised,” but as much “ enlarged,” was rendered necessary by 
the fact that three-fourths of the additions made—six sheets 
of the earlier print—belong to the second volume. They will, 
I think, moderate, if not do away with, some of the criticisms 
received. The consideration which Hermes, Bolzano, Win- 
dischmann, Molitor, Beckers, Deutinger and Wilhelm Rosen- 
krantz have received will show that my confession has not 
prevented me from attentively observing the philosophical 
movements within the Catholic world. That I have attempted 
to do more justice to Beneke, Fortlage, F. A. Lange and 
Czolbe than heretofore, should appease those who complained 
that I pass hastily over everything which differs widely from 
my own standpoint. And again, may the completely opposite 
stricture, that, oddly enough, precisely those whose views 1 
more nearly share are treated too briefly by me, be silenced, 
now that Von Fichte and Kuno Fischer are considered so much 
more fully than before. Further additions were made neces¬ 
sary by the fact that those who had once been taken up in my 
book could rightly demand that it should now be said what 
they had done since its first appearance. This is particularly 
true of one who I have just heard to-day has been taken from 
us, Leopold Schmid. It is also the case with George, Tren¬ 
delenburg, Fechner, and Lotze. Finally, additions could not 
be omitted, where new "names had made themselves known. 

I know that what has been added will not satisfy all. I 
must beg critics, however, to pay more regard in the present 
instance than is generally done to the purpose, ability, and 
freedom of its author. Yes, to his purpose! For, when the 
“Appendix” promises expressly an exposition of “German 
Philosophy since Hegel," and a complaint is raised against the 
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author in France because he has totally ignored the French ; or 
one. arises from the theological quarter, because neither the con¬ 
flict with the Ultramontanists nor that between the different 
critical schools is mentioned, both seem to me an encroach¬ 
ment upon the liberty, in virtue of which I myself alone deter¬ 
mined my theme. In like manner, I of course grant every con¬ 
noisseur the right to expel me as incompetent from the circle 
of expounders of the history of philosophy. If he allows me 
to remain within, however, then it is unjust to expect a giant’s 
labour from a dwarf. In justice he can only ask, “ What, 
according to his powers, has the man accomplished ? Has he 
spared trouble and labour to make it easy for himself ? ” And 
these questions will not cause me to blush. Finally, however, 
I should like to remind the reader who demands more, that 
what is free to the author of a new book, he frequently cannot 
do with a new edition. His book is no longer his ; he shares 
the property with the publisher. 

When the latter, as mine has done, makes no inconsiderable 
sacrifices in order to keep the work as accessible to his circle of 
readers as it has been hitherto, he has a right to demand that 
this should not be made too difficult for him. The position of 
the author, however, who together with these requirements is at 
the same time besieged with the requests of hiends, to be sure 
not to leave this or that out of the new edition, is too much like 
steering between Scylla and Charybdis not to be uncomfortable. 
For more than a year I have had to think, day after day, how 
what I would like and was able to do could be harmonised 
with what I felt free to do. Now that the passage is made, 
and I am happy that I can go my way without stopped ears, 
it would be cruel to remind me by criticisms of that painful 
conflict. Spare me, then, reader, and follow for my benefit 
the words of a better than I, with which I close: 

Vive, vale / Si quid novisti rectius istis, 

Candidus imperti; si non, his uteremecuml 

J. E. ERDMANN. 


Halle, 1869. 
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If in the case of the worst, indeed of quite unheard-of crimes, 
the open confession of the accused is taken as a ground for 
mitigating the punishment, why in the case of a misdeed, 
which is surely bad enough, but against which, on account of 
its frequency, our sense has become blunted, may the culprit 
not also hope for this benefit of the law : in the case, namely, 
where one has had printed what is worthless ? That this is 
his case, the author of the present work confesses, not indeed 
respecting his entire second volume—he is still too proud for 
that—but respecting the last eleven sheets of the same, pre¬ 
cisely the part which has cost him the most trouble and labour. 
While my exposition of the history of modern philosophy 
down to the death of Hegel, and that part of the Appendix 
which treats of the dissolution of the Hegelian school, has to 
my eyes gained in completeness and proportion with each new 
edition, and now in view of what I have added to the earlier 
treatment on Spinoza, on Clarke at Zimmermann’s instigation, 
on Adam Smith, on Kant, on Gruppe and others, the third 
edition pleases me much better than the first and second, it 
has gone just the opposite way with what the last five sections 
contain. I myself was most nearly satisfied when eleven 
years ago I attempted for the first time to delineate contem¬ 
poraneous philosophy for the reading public ; already much 
less satisfied, when three years later the second edition was 
printed ; to-day even the most angry critic cannot be more 
convinced than I am myself, that what I give does not’ meet 

the demands which one mav make of such a delineation. This 

* 

is not, however, inexplicable. Already in the first edition, I 
had admitted, in § 343, that I was not able to study thoroughly 
all the philosophical works that then appeared. And at that 
time whole movements which control the present, such, for 
example, as I recently heard called the brochure-philosophy, 
had not arisen. And to-day ? Only the lack of predecessors 
and coadjutors remains. For although I at once acknowledge 
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with thanks that I have obtained fruitful suggestions from the 
critical characterizations of special lines by Von Hartmann, 
Vaihinger and others, I have nevertheless always had first 
to weld these works, like single review's, into a whole, in order 
to see how those of different opinions judged of the writers 
which I had considered. Only a single book that gives in its 
title contemporaneous philosophy as its sole subject has fallen 
in my way. I cannot say, however, that it has helped me 
much, much less that its author seems to me to be he whom 
my preface to the first edition has conjured up by its exorcism, 
“ Do it better ” 1 

Under these circumstances, it will readily be believed that 
when it was announced to me that the second edition was sold 
out, the pleasure of a third was quite destroyed by the thought 
of the “ Appendix.” 1 said to myself that if my book was 
to be complete in itself and evenly worked out, one of two 
things must be done, neither of which it was free to me to 
do. Either 1 could—and I thought of this seriously for 
some time—combine the first part of the Appendix, the dis¬ 
solution of the Hegelian School, under some such title as 
the “ Reception and Fate of the Hegelian System,” with 
the exposition of this system, and thus incorporate it into 
the book itself, which would then, since the second half of 
the Appendix would be suppressed, appear without supple¬ 
ment. I recollected, however, that I did not occupy in 
reference to the public the free position of an author who 
laid a new work before it ; that to those of my readers to 
whom precisely this part was most important, an injustice 
would be done if they did not find in the new edition what 
above all they wished to know, namely whether I to-day judged 
of the phenomena which were wholly new eight years ago, as 
I did then ; how I viewed the latest, etc. Or I might attempt, 
so far as my powers were adequate to the task, to describe 
the events since Hegel with completeness. Then the Appen¬ 
dix to my Outlines would become a third volume ; and this was 
forbidden me by a second obligation, that namely which rests 
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upon one who does not write a new book, but revises an 
old one—to consult the publisher’s interest. This straitened 
position, to which my preface to the second edition alluded, 
and which even then poisoned the pleasure of a new edition, 
has turned my pleasure at this third edition, as already said, to 
disgust. For I have not concealed from myself for a moment 
that the public has a right to demand more than I have here 
given. This explains the fact that I have confined myself to 
those writers who were already referred.to in the earlier edi¬ 
tions ; when, however, these have since that time rew r ritten 
earlier works, or published new ones, I have of course given an 
account of the same. This is the case with Lange, Strauss, 
Czolbe, Von Fichte, Wilhelm Rosenkrantz, Von Hartmann, 
Ulrici, Fechncr, Lotze, and others. New names I have either 
entirely passed over, or only mentioned in order to indicate 
the place w'hich I assign to their bearers. The exception I 
have made in the case of Dlihring is the result, not merely 
of the latest events, which have reminded many of W'hat the 
Vaudois—then subject to Berne—said to Voltaire : “ Vous 
avez i'erit contre Ic bon Dicu; cest fort mat, mats II vous le 
pardonnera . Vous avez dcrit contre Jesus Christ; cest pis 
encore , mais II vous le pardonnera . Mais ndcrivez pas 
contre Leurs Excellences , Elies ne vous le pardonneraicnt 
jamais." That with such disproportionate treatment no 
good, indeed no tolerable, book can result, goes without 
saying. My w-ork does not wish to pass for such. It pro¬ 
fesses to give nothing more than a collection of material, 
or rather, only a contribution towards such a collection, 
which might assist any one who undertook actually to 
characterize all the philosophical works of the last three or 
four decades. May the judges of what I have done not 
fail to bear this in mind, and accept it as an extenuating 
circumstance. 


Bad Viciiv, 

27 th Aug., 1877. 


J. E. ERDMANN. 
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MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

§ 25S. 

In spite of its breach with the Middle Ages, and of its op¬ 
position to them, the modern world is still characteristically 
Christian. Christianity, indeed, no longer consists in being 
spiritually minded, i.e., in enmity to the world. Instead of 
this, it now requires that man, while living altogether in the 
world, should also live an inner and altogether spiritual life. 
The solution of this problem is found in the transformation of 
the world by Christianity, i.c., by the new spirit (of reconcilia¬ 
tion, vid. § 118). This spiritualizing of the world implies at 
once a positive and a negative relation towards it, so that 
modern thinkers have fallen heir to the problems which 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages had to face. In the period of 
transition, pagan love of the world, or worldly-mindedness, 
appeared side by side with the hatred of th : world, or un¬ 
worldliness, that characterized the Middle Ages. This is not 
what is looked for now. Man is to overcome the world. 
He is no longer to be merely worldly-minded : he is to be 
that, and something more than that. ’This problem trans¬ 
cends the two earlier ones by combining them. Its solution 
lies in finding satisfaction in a world born of the Spirit. 

§ 259. 

Joh. Gotti. Buhle: Geschichte der neueren Philosophic seit dcr Epoche der 
Wicderhcrstellung der Wisscnschajten. Gottingen, 1800-5. 6 vols. 

I.udw. Feuerbach: Geschichte der neueren Philosophic. Vol. I. <from 
Bacon to Spinoza). Ansb., 1833. 2nd \ol. (Leibnitz), 1837. My own : 
Versuch einer unssenschaftlh hen Darstcllung dcr Geschichte der neueren 
Philosophic. Three parts in six vols. Leipz., Vogel, 1834-53. Kuuo 
Fischer : Geschichte der neueren Philosophic. Mannheim, Bassermann, 
1854 ff. (So far six volumes. Of vols. I.-IV. a second edition ap- 
VOL. II. B 
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peared 1865-69, in which the first two are thoroughly revised, and the 
next two [Kant] but little altered. The fifth [1869] goes as far as 
Fichte inclusive ; the sixth, which treats of Schelling, gives his biography 
in the first book [1872]). [Later editions of Fischer's works have since 
appeared. Munich, Bassermann.—Er».]—Chr. A. Thilo: Kurzc prag- 
mat ische Geschichte der neueren Philosophic. Cothen, 1874. 

In accordance with the character of the different epochs, 
modern philosophy has to rise above the philosophical wisdom 
of the ancients and the theological wisdom of the Middle 
Ages. No theories will meet the requirements of modern times, 
nor deserve the name of philosophy (vid. § 4), except such as 
recognise both the here, or real, of antiquity, and the hereafter, 
or ideal, of the Middle Ages, and attempt to reconcile the two. 
Any system which left one of these sides out of account, or 
which did not admit that there was a point where the two 
coincided, would cease to be philosophical. And the differ¬ 
ence between systems depends upon the different manner in 
which these two sides are conceived of (as extension and 
thought, as nature and spirit, as real and rational, etc.), and in 
a special degree upon the different methods of reconciling 
them. In the latter lies the main feature, and, therefore, the 
real principle of any system of modern philosophy. In the 
period of transition from the Middle Ages, there appeared 
side by side the philosophers who forgot God, and the mystics 
who despised the world. They showed where the point was 
to be found from which both natural and supernatural know¬ 
ledge are seen to be subordinate and partial aspects of a 
whole. For the Microcosmos of the former, and the Micro- 
theos or, “ God in miniature/' of Bohme, is man, wliose 
function is to introduce thoughts of God into the world, 
to lead it to God. When philosophy becomes know¬ 
ledge of man, it does more than merely transcend the 
one-sidedness of knowledge of the Cosmos, and of know¬ 
ledge of God ; it now for the first time corresponds to 
our idea of it {vid. §§2 and 3). Henceforth the path that 
philosophy follows is not to reach self by starting from the 
world or from God, but to start from self and find one’s way 
back to a world and to God. 

§ 260. 

If the mind is to find satisfaction in a world of its own con¬ 
struction, it must begin by destroying that which it finds in 
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existence, in order to make room for the new and to get 
material in the ruins of the old. The modern era accordingly 
begins with a denial of the existing order of things, and a pro¬ 
test against it. This protest, in the various spheres in which 
it makes itself felt, is limited by that witiiout which the sphere 
itself would be impossible; but in no sphere is it the ultimate 
end, everywhere it is only a means towards reconstruction. 
That organization followed immediately upon this protest, i? 
therefore notan inconsistency, but just the true and logical 
result. 

§ 261. 

Accordingly in the Church , where it was first definitely 
expressed, this protest did not extend to the validity of Holy 
Scripture. Rather, the revelation there given, as the germ 
of Church doctrine, was acknowledged to be unassailable. 
The protest was directed solely against what had been added 
to it. Such a course cannot be called incomplete. Nor is 
there anything inconsistent in the fact that so soon after the 
protest had found expression, an orthodoxy was developed 
resting upon creeds, and maintaining all the decisions of the 
Oecumenical Councils. For, henceforth, they are binding, 
not because they' are decisions of Councils, but because 
they are according to Scripture. The individual repeats 
within himself the process by which the Kt'ipuy/na passed into 
the Soy/ua (vid. § 131). Thus he really admits only what 
he has himself made (out of the message of salvation), and 
therefore what he maintains is not the old dogma, but a 
freshly formed one. Within these limits, demanded by the 
nature of the case, the protest was directed against every¬ 
thing that was characteristic of the Roman Catholic Church 
in its existing condition. In the first place, then, it was di¬ 
rected against everything in which the Church had secularized 
itself, or by which it had become Jewish or pagan (vid. § 179). 
With the Jewish hierarchy and salvation by works, were con¬ 
trasted the priesthood of all believers, and justification by faith 
alone. The levity and the carnal mind, which admitted the 
children of the world into the Church, and taught men to, 
deify things of sense, were opposed by the seriousness that 
demanded a Church consisting solely of priests, and by the 
ideal conception, according to which salvation is present, not 
in the actual sensible object, but in its being consumed (i.e.. 
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annihilated), so that it becomes not bread and wine, but flesh 
and blood (in him who enjoys it). Similarly, it was directed 
in the second place, against everything in which the now 
dreaded Church had opposed itself to the rational and justi¬ 
fiable interests of the world {vid. supra , § 227). The fact that 
Luther married and set up a household, was the most daring 
protest against monastic vows; and it was one of his greatest 
acts of reformation. For he did not, like so many modern 
heroes of the faith, become a Reformer in order that he 
might marry. It was rather the other way. 

§ 262. 

If we turn now to the State, we find that the pressure of 
the Church from above, and the independence of the great 
vassals beneath, had prevented it from attaining sovereign 
power. The revolt against the authority of the Church and 
the subjugation of the vassals,—both the -work, for the most 
part, of the same princes,—mark the breach with the existing 
state of affairs, the protest directed against it. The purely 
negative character of this task makes the men that perform it 
wear an aspect that is almost diabolical. In place of the time- 
honoured powers there is all at once set up another, and that a 
power which is a direct product of the human mind. This is 
politics, which, just because it is a thing of the mind, appears 
to be more powerful than what have hitherto been regarded 
as realities—the Church, privileges of birth, chartered rights, 
and which has therefore justly earned the name of the 
modern fate. In form, this new power is an idea, a work of 
the mind ; what it really signifies, is the sovereignty of the 
State. For the guiding principles of the great exponents 
of politics,—the great English queen and the still greater 
French minister,—are, in foreign affairs, the balance of power, 
and at home, absolute monarchy, before which everything, 
even the monarch himself, must bow. 

§ 263. 

Lastly, we come to the relation between Church and State . 
In classical times religion had been looked upon as entirely 
national, and entirely an affair of the State. In thq Middle 
Ages the condition of things was completely reversed, and a 
situation arose which is very aptly described by the term 
“Church-State.” This latter was in turn found inadequate; 
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and the demand for an absolute separation of the two spheres 
was the protest against what had hitherto been in vogue. 
This purely negative attitude sufficed only for a short time. 
In theory and in practice the entirely novel idea of a national 
Church and a national episcopate asserted its supremacy over 
men’s minds. Here, too, just as in purely ecclesiastical and 
purely civil life, the (negative) protest against the existing 
state of affairs received its (positive) completion in the 
impulse to organize. If the principle of protest be called 
Protestantism, and if the application of the word be extended 
beyond the sphere of religion, the modern spirit which breaks 
with the past, may be called Protestantism. Hut since this 
negative activity everywhere has as a complement, the positive 
impulse towards reconstruction, the first period of the modern 
era may fitly be called the period of organization. 
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Philosophy of the Seventeenth Century : Pantheism. 

§ 264. 

Introduction. 

V 

Men’s minds were so much occupied with the work, that 
they were not at once conscious of the sense in which, and 
the principle on which, organization was proceeding. It was 
not until the seventeenth century that philosophy formulated 
what had been a motive of action as early as the sixteenth. 
When dogma was being once more established, no question 
was asked, save what the sacred spirit predominant in the 
community said (“ nostri docent ”); where the individual ap¬ 
pealed to the powerful (individual) spirit within him, Luther 
would have none of it. Further, in politics nothing was 
heard of save the good of the State, or the general weaL/ 
to such an extent was this the case, that the well-behfig 
of every individual, even of the king and his minister, was 
sacrificed to the well-being of the whole. Finally, the con¬ 
stitution of the Church, in the spirit of the strictest terri- 
torialism, delegated rights only to the national Church, and 
none to individual communities or individual persons ; people 
were not allowed even to wear hats according to their town 
taste. For all these reasons the only general maxitin to 
i which the philosophy of the seventeenth century could give 
i expression, was to pay no heed to the individual. In cither 
words, it was bound to exhibit that tendency which is called 
pantheistic because most of those who took account only of 
the whole or the all, have called this whole God. If that 
word is to be avoided, and if such new names as Totalism, 
Pantism, or Universism are not to be employed, it may be 
expressed otherwise by saying that in this period systems of 
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Substance were of necessity set up in which truth and value 
was assigned only to that from which the individual springs 
as from its substance. The maxim just referred to, domin¬ 
ated the philosophy of antiquity, and' accordingly, though we 
cannot call the first period of modern philosophy a complete 
return to this, we may say that it is a repetition of it in a 
higher form. Nor need we be surprised that it culminates 
in a man who, brought up in pre-Christian beliefs, has so 
many points in common on the speculative side of his thought 
with the pre-Christian theories of Parmenides and the anti- 
Christian views of Averroes and Giordano Bruno, and on its 
practical side with Hobbes, who deified the world. 

§ 265. 

In respect of what has so far been stated as characteristic of 
modem systems, no difference will be found between the first 
of the series and the others. Like all systems of the 
modern era, it will contain the two sides that require to be 
reconciled, and the point that has been already indicated as 
the principal one. And further, like all systems of the first 
period, the earliest of them will exhibit a tendency towards 
pantheism. On the other hand, it will be distinguished from 
all the rest. For, as the first and therefore the tarthest from 
the end, it will keep the two sides as far apart as possible, or, 
to put it differently, will be more distinctly dualistic than any 
of them. If, however, in this respect it falls behind the more 
advanced position of the others, there is a fourth point in 
regard to which it will prove itself superior. For, as the 
“ epoch-making ” system, it will have to give expression to 
the protest that marks the breach with the past. And in this 
case the protest does not find, as it did in the particular 
spheres mentioned above, limits which it cannot assail ; it 
will appear as a protest against everything hitherto regarded 
as valid. We shall see that all the features enumerated in 
this section are found only in one system—that which Des¬ 
cartes propounded; and this is a clear proof that with that 
system any account of the history of modern philosophy must 
necessarily begin. 
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FIRST DIVISION. 

Descartes ant) bis School. 

Francisque Bouillier: Histoirc de la philosophic Cartesienne. 2 vols. Paris, 
1854 (3rd cd. 1868). M. Ph. Pamiron: Essai sur Phistoirc de la 
philosophic en France au xvu‘"“ Sik/e. 2 vols. Paris, 1846. 


266. 


Descartes’ Life and Writings. 

Rf.n£ Descartes was born on March 31st, 1596, at La 
Haye in the province of Touraine. To distinguish himself 
from the older members of the family, he took the surname 
of Perron, from an estate which he afterwards inherited. In 
Latin he appears as Renatus Cartesius , but he himself always 
objected strongly to the Latinizing of his family name. From 
his eighth to his eighteenth year he was educated at the Jesuit 
College of La Fleche, recently founded by Henry IV. The 
study of poetry, mathematics, and philosophy resulted in his 
falling into the scepticism that was so common among the 
cultured men of his day; and during a considerable period, 
he entirely eschewed scientific pursuits. For a while he gave 
himself up altogether to aristocratic accomplishments and 
amusements, especially gaming. Even then, however, his 
theoretical cast of mincl asserted itself. Not only did he 
fence, but he also composed a treatise on the art of fencing. 
This dissipation, which belongs to the period of his first stay 
in Paris, lasted only a short time. Then Descartes suddenly 
vanished from the circle of his acquaintances, and for two years 
led the life of a recluse in the very heart of Paris. The con¬ 
viction that he would attain to a knowledge of the true nature 
of man, not in solitude, but amid the stir of the world, led him 
to volunteer for military service. At first he entered the 
army of the Netherlands. While the troops were in winter 
quarters at Breda, he made the acquaintance of the mathe¬ 
matician Beeckmann through the solution of a mathematical 
problem; and for him he wrote at this time (1618) his Com¬ 
pendium musiceo. Leaving Holland, he entered the Bavarian 
and then the Imperial service, and took part in several cam¬ 
paigns during the Thirty Years’ War. From his school-days 
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he had been accustomed to treat geometrical problems 
algebraically and vice versa; and the good results which had 
flowed from this, suggested to him the idea that a combination 
of the logical method with the two former might prove helpful 
to all branches of knowledge. This method he afterwards 
called the deductive, meaning by that, something very different 
from the syllogistic process which adds nothing to our know¬ 
ledge. The first glimpse of it, and, therefore, of the first 
principles of the fundamental science or mathesis universalis , 
of which he speaks later, was the great discovery of November 
icth, 1619, which he made at Neuburg in Germany. This 
was the decisive point in his career. Henceforward the un¬ 
alterable purpose of his life was to treat, first the other 
sciences and then philosophy according to this new method, 
which is at once analytic and synthetic, inasmuch as effects 
are explained by causes, causes demonstrated by effects. He 
now gave up military life, and returned for a time to Paris. 
After setting his affairs in order and selling his estates, he 
spent several years more in travel, visiting, among other 
places, the shrine of Our Lady of Loretto, to which he had 
vowed to make a pilgrimage, if he saw light amid his doubts. 
Then he left his native country and retired to Holland. 
During his residence there, he lived in thirteen different 
places, including Franeker, Amsterdam, Utrecht, and Leyden. 
His correspondence with France was carried On through Pere 
Merscnne, the friend of his school-days at La Fleche, and the 
only man in the country who knew his place of abode. From 
his letters we can see that immediately after his settlement 
abroad, he began to busy himself with a work which bears 
the title of Le Monde , and in which the theory of light was to 
play an important paFt. The year 1633. was mentioned to his 
friend as the probable date of its completion. The condem¬ 
nation of Galileo by the Pope alarmed the author, whose 
whole “ philosophy,” i.e. physical science, depended upon the 
motion of the earth. At first he talked of destroying the 
work, and,'though he afterwards gave up this idea, he would 
never consent to its publication. Instead of it there appeared 
in quarto, at Leyden in 1638, the Essais Philosophiques , which 
were finished in June, 1637. Here, in the Discours de la 
Methode , he gives a sketch of the long-sought-for science uni- 
verselle, or mathesis universalis , through which, as he writes in 
April, 1637, to a friend of Mersenne (Dpist. ed. Elzev. i., no), 
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with the help of experience, one would be in a position to 
decide everything-. To this treatise are appended three 
others, which he himself calls examples of its application. Of 
these, he tells us, the Dioptric —a part of his Monde —deals 
with mathematical physics, the Meteors with pure physics, and 
the Geometry with pure mathematics. All these four treatises 
have had a most important effect on the developerrient of 
science; the first and the last have been epoch-making. 
Although the work appeared anonymously, every one knew 
who the author was, more especially as he was mentioned by 
name in the very flattering Privilege from the King. Accor¬ 
dingly the Latin translation, which was executed in 1643 by 
Etienne de Courcelles, and which does not contain the Geo¬ 
metry , bears the title : Renati Cartesii specimina philosophica. 
In 1641 there followed: Meditaiiones de prima philosophic 
written in Latin, and really his most important work. Before 
being printed, this was communicated to several men of learn¬ 
ing, and their objections, together with the replies of Descartes, 
were printed and laid before the public along with the origi¬ 
nal work. There were six sets of objections ; the seventh, 
those of Pere Bourdin, did not appear until the second 
edition. This great work was first translated into French in 
1647 by the Duke of Luynes, then by Clerselier, and lastly 
by Fede. It was followed in the year 1644 by the Principia 
philosophic?, also written in Latin, and translated into French 
by the Abbe Picot in 1647. Of the four parts of these Prin¬ 
cipia, the first, as Descartes himself says, repeats in a more 
exact form the thoughts of the Meditations. Lastly, in 1646 : 
Traitd des Passions dc FArne was written out for the Princess 
Elizabeth of the Palatinate, with whom Descartes was very 
intimate at the Hague; but it was not till 1649 that it was 
published, at the urgent request of a friend. Immediately 
after the author’s death, a Latin version was brought out by 
Elzevir. Summoned by Queen Christine of Sweden to her 
court, Descartes was with difficulty persuaded to comply with 
the request. The climate, the life, and especially the con¬ 
straint, which was such a contrast to the perfect independence 
he had hitherto enjoyed, did not suit him. He fell ill, and 
died on the nth of February, 1650. After his death, two 
works were published from the papers he had left behind him: 
Del'Homme and: Traitd de la Formation du Foetus { Paris, 
1664, 4to). The former of these treatises is merely a part of 
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Le Monde , ou Traitd de la Lumiere , edited in 1664 by an 
unauthorized hand, and much more correctly by Clerselier in 
1667. In this we have, at least in outline, the work with 
which Descartes began his literary activity. Before it appear¬ 
ed, Clerselier had edited the Letters of Descartes in three 
volumes (1657-67), a Latin translation of which was soon 
afterwards published by Elzevir at Amsterdam. The same 
publisher also brought out in 1701 : Renati Descartes Opera 
postkuma mathematica et pkysica , which included Regulce ad 
diredionem ingenii , a work belonging probably to an earlier 
period. Of these Rules , originally intended to consist of three 
books, there exist only the first and second, the latter of which 
is incomplete. In all probability they were composed in 
French. On the other hand, the Inquisitio veritatis , a dia¬ 
logue, likewise unfinished, seems to have been written in 
Latin. All the writings mentioned are contained in the 
Latin quarto edition, published in nine volumes by Elzevir 
in 1713, as well as in the French octavo edition in eleven 
volumes, which Cousin had published by Levraut, at Paris 
(1824-26). The latter has the merit of giving the Letters in 
chronological order. As these letters, as well as the works 
of Descartes, were written partly in French and partly in 
Latin, those who wish to read his writings in the original, 
must use both editions. In 1859 Count Foucher de Careil 
began to publish from manuscripts of Leibnitz : QZuvrcs 
inddites de Descartes , containing youthful writings which were 
supposed to have been lost. [Completed in 1800, Paris.— Ed.] 

§ 267. 

Descartes' DoctrinEs. 

1. Tne sceptical doctrines of Montaigne and Charron had 
fallen into the intellectual life of France like a fruitful seed. 
In religiously disposed minds, such as that of Mersenne, the 
result was a sceptically-tinged toleration towards all philo¬ 
sophical views, which was quite compatible with a decided 
attitude on theological questions. Most men, however, had 
developed a much more thorough-going scepticism, which 
made Mersenne lament over the general and wide-spread 
atheism. If we suppose that Descartes experienced similar 
attacks of scepticism, which disturbed him in what gave him 
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most delight,—research and knowledge,—his attempt to rid 
himself of doubt by refuting it, becomes intelligible. Both 
the Discourse on Method and the Meditations , as well as the 
beginning of the first part of the Principia , contain this train 
of reasoning in almost identical language.—The senses often 
deceive us, and accordingly we cannot trust them. Further, 
we cannot depend unconditionally even upon reason, inasmuch 
as it is at least conceivable that it is of such a nature that its 
right use leads to error. Seeing that the only two sources of 
knowledge send forth such troubled waters, there is no course 
open to us, but to question everything that has hitherto been 
accepted as certain. It is evident that in the demand de 
omnibus dubitandum , of which Descartes expressly says, that it 
is not to be looked upon as being, in the interests of scepticism, 
the end, but only as the means of attaining the end, there is 
contained that protest against everything hitherto accepted, 
which in § 265 was emphasized as the fourth point that would 
be found in this epoch-making system. The fulfilment of 
that postulate levels the ground on which the new building 
is to be erected. But this is not all, for it appears that the 
“ methodical doubt,” as Cartesians called this absolute ques¬ 
tioning, provides also the material for the new structure. For, 
however far I may carry the doubt, one fact remains irre¬ 
fragable, nay, even becomes more certain the more I doubt, 
namely, that I, who doubt, exist ( Medit . ii.). But, by the Ego 
which remains so irrefragably certain, must of course be under¬ 
stood, only the Ego that doubts, and so far as it doubts, or,— 
since doubt is only a species and form of thought,—the Ego 
that thinks. Cogito , ergo sum , then, is the one proposition 
which cannot be questioned, if we question everything. This 
proposition is not to be looked upon as a conclusion 
that might be drawn from the more general proposition, 

“ Whatever thinks, exists.” Rather, this general proposition 
could only be deduced from the certainty that in my Ego 
thinking and existing coincide, because my existence consists 
in thought only. That proposition, then, which for this very 
reason might equally well be stated as : Sum cogitans , sum 
dubitans, ego res cogitans sum , and so on, is not a deduction 
but a certainty intuitively perceived. Only because it is this, 
can it be employed, as we shall see shortly, as a basis for 
further deductions. For Descartes maintains,'employing the 
very words of Aristotle (vid. supra , § 86, 4), that there are 
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certain cb-Aa which are beyond demonstration and definition, 
which are apprehended by absolutely clear intuition, and from 
which deductions are drawn (Regies pour la Direction , de 
l'Esprit. Regie 12. Ed. Cousin, xi. p. 274). In contrast to 
the declaration of Sanchez : “ The more I think, the more 
doubtful I become/’ Descartes says : “ The more I doubt, the 
more I think, and the more certain I am of my existence.” 
But it must never be forgotten, that I am only certain of my 
existence as a thinking being, not of my bodily existence. I 
am conscious of myself, as one whose existence consists solely 
in thinking (Disc, de la Mdthode, ed. Cousin, i., p. 158), and 
accordingly the best way to apprehend one’s own nature, i.e., 
that with the cessation of which one’s own existence comes 
to an end, consists in doubting of the external world, for an 
intensification of this doubt intensifies the existence of the 
doubter. By the thought of which doubt is a form, Descartes 
understands, as he repeatedly declares, nothing but conscious¬ 
ness. That which is endowed with this, or the thinking 
subject, he call mens, animus, intcllectus, ratio , and so on, 
expressions which we can hardly translate by any other word 
than “mind” (Princ. i., 8, 9, Medit. ii., p. n, edit, iii., Elzev.). 
If the mind is thus certain of its own existence, the principle 
of all knowledge has been attained, the desired foundation 
has been discovered on which philosophy is to rest (Letter to 
Clerselier, ed. Elzev. i., 11 8 , Mdthod., ed. Cousin, i., p. 158). 
Everything which stands or falls with this certainty, which is 
as certain as that I myself exist, I must anu therefore may 
regard as true. The proposition that nothing can be produced 
out of nothing, is so often treated by Descartes as being of 
this character, that Spinoza certainly did not misrepresent him 
when, in his account of the Cartesian philosophy, he declared 
that with the denial of this proposition the cogito ergo sum, 
too, falls to the ground. To say that the effect cannot con¬ 
tain more than the cause, is, the Schoolmen had already taught, 
merely a special application of this axiom ; anything more 
would have to be produced out of nothing. Subsequently, 
as we shall see, use is made of this proposition, which is as 
incapable of being doubted as the proposition “ I am.” 

2. Ego sum cogitans. Now, if we reflect upon what is con¬ 
tained in the individual processes of thought or consciousness, 
i.e., in the ideas, it becomes clear that an idea, being a copy, 
and therefore an effect of something, cannot possibly repre- 
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sent more than is contained in that something of which it is 
a copy. The ideatum , or original of the idea, must contain 
at least as much as is contained in the idea itself, possibly 
more; in the former case it contains formaliter, in the latter 
eminenter , what is contained in the idea objective , which in 
old mediaeval phraseology meant representatively (Aledit. iii. 
p. 18, 19. Rationes more geom. disp . Def 3 Axiom . 3-5). 
Instead of objective , some Cartesians say reprcesentative , and 
others again intentionaliter. Some ideas, for example that 
of a doubting being, it is plain that I could have, even if I 
existed quite alone ; they would be copies of myself, I myself 
should be their ideatum. But there is one idea which would 
in such a case be impossible, namely that of an infinite being. 
I cannot obtain this from myself, for I am finite. Nor can I, 
as some think, form it by abstraction from my own finitude, 
for all abstraction is negation; and consequently, though I may 
arrive by abstraction at the thought of a negative infinite, 
an indejinitum which is free from limitations of a sort, e.g. 
infinite space, I can never attain to the perfectly positive 
conception of the infinitum , or that which is free from all 
limitations, and of which the finite must rather be called the 
negative, as presupposing the idea of the infinite (Princ. i. 27. 
Aledit. iii., p. 20, 21. Respons. ad prim, object ., p. 59). The 
mere existence of the idea of the infinite in us is a proof that 
there actually is an infinite being, or God, outside of us, who 
is at once the original and the author of that idea; inasmuch 
as He has implanted it in us, it is produced in us by His 
power [Princ. i., § 18. Aledit. iii., p. 24). Just as from the 
existence of the idea of God in me I must conclude that God 
is, so too from my own existence I must conclude that there 
is a cause not merely of my having been created in the past, 
but also of my being created every moment (Rat. mor. geom. 
disp. pr. ii., c. dem. Respons. ad prim, obj., p. 57). Such a 
cause would be necessary even if I had existed from all 
eternity, for without it I should not have endured. To be 
maintained in existence is to be continually created. Besides 
these proofs a posteriori , there is another. Quite apart from 
the question as to what we start from, and how we arrive at the 
idea of the infinite, we are bound to conclude from this very 
idea, that God is. For just as the idea of triangle contains 
the idea of three-sidedness, which we must for this very 
reason predicate of the triangle, so in the idea of the infinite 
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there lies that of necessary existence. There can no more be 
a height without depth, than a God who is non-existent 
( Princ . i., 14, 15, 16, and elsewhere). , These proofs of the 
existence of God were of importance not merely as links in the 
argument, but also because the prevailing scepticism had under¬ 
mined the belief in God in many quarters. They formed one 
of the chief points of attack. They are criticized in almost 
all the objections printed along with the Meditations; in 
every case the line of attack varies with the point of view of 
the assailant. Gassendi, who had denied that any knowledge 
of the infinite was possible, questions the fact that we have a 
definite idea of it. Descartes’ answer to this is, that just as 
one who is not familiar with geometry, has nevertheless the 
idea of the triangle as a whole, so we, although we have no 
exhaustive knowledge of the infinite, yet apprehend not merely 
a part of it, but the infinite in its entirety (Resp. quint., p. 66). 
The point, however, in regard to which he had most frequently 
to defend himself, was his attempt to deduce the existence of 
God from what is contained in the idea of God. This seemed 
to be merely the ontological argument of Anselm; and one of 
his critics objected that it had already been refuted by Thomas 
Aquinas. Descartes replies ( Resp. prim., p. 60), that there 
is a very great difference between a conclusion drawn from 
the meaning of a word, and his own argument. The proof 
that Thomas found fault with, is of the former character. 
His own depends upon two facts. In the first place, when we 
think of God, we must think of Him not merely as existing, 
which we do with everything while we are thinking of it, but 
as necessarily existing. In the second place, this thought of 
ours is not an arbitrary figment of the mind, but a necessary, 
because an innate or God-given, thought. As Descartes 
here and elsewhere always places his deduction from what is 
contained in the idea of God side by side with that drawn 
from its necessary presence in us, it almost seems as if he 
intended the reader to combine the two, and say that the 
existence of God is certain, because God Himself testifies to 
Himself within us and demonstrates His existence. Others 
again ( Object. secundce ), employing almost the same language , 
that Cudworth and Leibnitz did later {vid. § 278, 3, and 288, 7), 
find fault with what they say is a newly-discovered gap in 
the reasoning ; viz., it must first of all be proved that the 
conception of an infinite being is possible, and does not 
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contain a contradiction. Descartes allows this ( Respons . 
secund.), but shows that such a proof need occasion no diffi¬ 
culties. This is precisely what Leibnitz subsequently did. 

3. As certainly as I exist, so certainly does God exist, the 
Infinite Being, who is free from all limitations. Accordingly 
He is free from all limitations of His power; God is the 
absolute cause of Himself as well as of everything else, inas¬ 
much as all things have their being from God. If we hesitate 
to call God the causa efficicns of Himself, we may call Him the 
causa formalis of Himself. At all events we are not to take 
in a merely negative sense the statement that He is a se or 
causa sui. God is the positive cause, at least of His being 
uncaused {Respons. prim., p. 57 ft). This, however, implies 
that God is free from every imperfection, and is possessed of 
every perfection, for an absolutely almighty being can, and 
therefore will, clothe himself with all perfections. None of 
these is of such importance for us as the absolute truthfulness, 
in virtue of which God is incapable of wishing to deceive us 
{Princ. i., § 29). But God could not be acquitted of the in¬ 
tention of misleading us, if the reason which He has given 
us, tells us what is incorrect The Divine truthfulness, then, 
guarantees to us that whatever we apprehend plainly and 
clearly by reason, is true. Now, since the initial doubt rested 
on the possibility of reason deceiving us, at this point, but not 
till this point, this doubt must be given up, and we have now a 
perfectly certain canon established : Whatever is apprehended 
plainly and clearly, is true {Princ. i. t 60. Med. iii., p. 35). 
This result, too, which he had attained by refuting for himself 
the original doubt, Descartes had to defend against objections. 
There were two points in particular, against which the assail¬ 
ants directed their attacks. In the first place, it was said, too 
much was proved here, for the reasoning would justify the 
conclusion that we could never make a mistake. Descartes 
replied, that error does not consist in the imperfect apprehen¬ 
sion of anything, but in approving and affirming what we 
apprehend imperfectly. This affirmation, as an act of will, 
lies within our own power. (Compare the old saying, Nemo 
credit nisi volcns. ) If, then, we come to any conclusion in 
regard to what we have not apprehended clearly, or what 
transcends our limited power of apprehension, the mistake 
which we make is our own fault, not the fault of Him who 
gave us a limited power of apprehending and an unlimited 
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power of willing. Every error is self-deception (Princ. i., 
§ § 34> 35, 3S). The second criticism was, that Descartes was 
really reasoning in a circle. He began by saying: Everything 
that is as evident as that I exist, is true. In virtue of this he 
concluded that God exists. But from the existence of God 
he concluded that everything that is made evident to us 
through the reason, is true. Descartes justifies his position 
by drawing distinctions. He begins by pointing out the 
difference between the first kind of thought, which is quite 
unreflecting and depends upon what is immediately evident, 
and that which rests upon reflection, and can give the reason 
why it is to be depended upon (Resp. iv., p. 134. Rcsp. vi., 
p. 155. Resp. ii., p. 74); then he draws attention to the fact 
that it is quite possible to make the “ I am ” the principium 
cognoscendi of God, and again to make God the principium 
essendi of the Ego and of its certainty of its own existence, 
and to call the “ I am ” an innate idea (A/edit, iii., p. 24). 

4. After the original doubt has been disposed of, and the 
rule of evidence discovered, Descartes, as we might expect, 
advances more rapidly. But he always starts from the think¬ 
ing Ego, which is firmly established as irrefragable. If we 
review all the acts or ideas which exist in the Ego, we find, in 
the first place, some winch are more particular determinations, 
i.e. , limitations of other ideas, without which they could not 
become objects of thought. Thus tne conception of triangu¬ 
larity presupposes the idea of figure, and that of pain cannot 
be thought of without the help of the idea of feeling, and 
so on. Those thoughts which cannot be conceived of without 
the help of others (per atiud concipiuntm '), Descartes calls 
“modes”; so that triangular is a mode of figure, pain 
of feeling, and so on (Notee ad progr. quodd. in Ren. dcs 
C. A/edit., ed. Elzev., 1650, p. 183). If we inquire further, 
we find that figure and feeling are in turn modes, deter¬ 
minations of other ideas, and that all ideas are ultimately to 
be traced back to a small number which are primary and, 
as such, per se concipiuntur. These Descartes calls “ atiri- 
buta ,” because, as he says, going back to the derivation, 
they are given by nature to things (a natura tributa sunt), as 
the main qualities which go to make up their essence and 
nature (essentiam naturamque constituunt). (Notes ad progr., 
p. 179. Pcip. i., § 53. Cf. Lettre a Vatier, 17 Nov., 1642.) 
Among such highest or primary ideas Descartes speaks only of 
vol. 11. c 
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those of extension and thought , each of which is intelligible 
without the other, and even without any other idea at all. 
Only these two are mentioned by him, although he admits 
that in God, in whom there are of course no modes, which 
would be limitations, multa sunt attributa (Notes L c .). 
Although extension and thought differ from figure and 
triangle or from feeling and pain, as primary from secondary 
and tertiary, still we find an antilogy between the two former 
in this respect—they are both predicates, and in virtue of 
their (adjectival) character require to be supplemented by a 
(substantival) substratum on which to rest. These indepen¬ 
dent objects endowed with attributes Descartes calls substances, 
and accordingly defines a substance as that which can exist 
and be conceived of without the help of anything else—that 
which is absolutely independent, for, as he himself expressly 
says, a substantia incomplcta is a contradiction in terms 
(Rcspons. quartie , p. 122). He admits at the same time, that 
if the delinition be taken strictly, there is only one substance, 
namely God ( Priuc . i., p. 51). In a wider sense, however, 
we can apply the term substance to created things, if they can 
be conceived of without the help of anything else at all, and 
can exist without the help of anything else that has itself 
been created, in other words, if they are independent of each 
other,—not, of course, of God,—and can be conceived of and 
exist without one another and without anything else. 'This 
does not hold good of modes and attributes, for the former 
are always attached to attributes, the latter to substances. 
We find then within us, besides the idea of substance in the 
proper sense, the ideas of (created) substances. They are of 
two kinds, depending on the two attributes already men¬ 
tioned,—extended substances and thinking substances. The 
latter are called minds ( mentes), and their sum is the 
natura intellectual is; the former are the corpora , and taken 
together they form the physical world. The existence of 
both is vouched for by the truthfulness of God, since reason 
compels us to assifme originals ( idcata ) of these ideas, and 
we cannot assume, what would be essentially inconceivable, 
that God calls forth the ideas of such substances within us 
immediately. Just because they are substances, they are 
mutually exclusive, for in this the nature of substances 
consists {Resp. quart. , p. 124); but still more because their 
attributes are opposite {Notes progr., p. 178). Thought is 
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purely internal, it is consciousness, and belongs solely to the 
Ego. Extension, on the other hand, is external and has no 
analogy with what belongs to the Ego. There can, therefore, 
be no possible community between them, the two worlds are 
absolutely separated ; what belongs to the one, is for that 
very reason excluded from the other. This extreme dualism 
was indicated in !ij 265 as a feature which would be found in 
the first s)stem of modern philosophy. One consequence of 
it is, that the two parts of this system, physics and mental 
philosophy, fall completely asunder. They are not even so 
far related that one presupposes the other, and accordingly it 
does not matter with which our account begins. 

5. To such an extent has Descartes devoted the principal 
part of his activity to Physics , that he very often calls it, 
especially in his letters, his philosophy. Its aim is to give an 
account of all that can be discovered of nature through 
thought. It is clear, however, that we must set aside what: 
the evidence of our senses would lead us to regard as the 
quality of bodies ; for these sensible qualities are only states 
of the subject that feels them, and have as little resemblance 
to the body that produces the sensation, as words have to the 
thoughts which they are employed to communicate (Ac 
blonde , ed. Cousin v., p. 216). “All sensible qualities of 
things lie within ourselves, i.e. in the soul,” was a proposition 
repeated by all Cartesians. Further, we must set aside every¬ 
thing which does not so much belong to the body itself 
as come to it through its connection with %> -mething else, 
for example, number, time, and the like, which are relations, 
and therefore modi cocifaudi. What strikes us, on reflection, 

n 

as the real nature of bodies, is their extension in length, 
breadth, and thickness. Space and matter accordingly coincide, 
an empty space is a contradiction in terms; and by a body is 
to be understood simply what is understood by it in stereom¬ 
etry. Every internal impulse which would bring the ex¬ 
tended matter nearer the thinking mind, every force which 
would be anvthing else than extension, weight for example, 
must be distinguished from body (. Princ . ii., § 4. 64. M edit at. 
iv., p. 40.)—This assertion, that a body is nothing but the 
space it occupies, had also to be defended by Descartes 
against attacks. These proceeded both from physicists, who 
objected that on this hypothesis condensation and rarefaction 
would be impossible, and from Catholic theologians, who 
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grounded their scruples on transubstantiation. To the for¬ 
mer he replied that a sponge, when filled with water, was not 
thereby increased in extension, and that every rarefaction, 
like the alteration in the sponge, consisted in a widening of 
the pores (Princ. ii., § 6, 7). As regards the second objec¬ 
tion, Descartes attempted to show, in his answer to Arnauld, 
(Rcspons. quart.) that the qualities of bodies could remain 
the same, even where the bodies were changed. For proof 
of this he relied on the fact that our sensations are called 
forth by the surface of bodies, i.e. by their border, which be¬ 
longs neither to them nor to the surrounding air. Many were 
satisfied with this; but when he afterwards attempted, in let¬ 
ters to the Jesuit Mesland, to make the change itself in¬ 
telligible by analogies with physiological processes, and the 
correspondence was published against Descartes’ will, a fresh 
outcry arose. These occurrences gave occasion to a number 
of inquiries which were collected under the title of a philosopkia 
eucharistica , and they serve to explain why, among the pro¬ 
positions rejected by Jesuitical and other theologians, there 
always occurs the dictum that the nature of bodies consists in 
extension. (Compare on this point Bayle’s Reczieil de quelques 
pieces curieuses, Amst., 1664, and Bouillierin the work referred 
to.)—As the physical and the mathematical point of view thus 
coincide, we can understand how Descartes claims for his 
physics the distinction of being as plain as geometry (Letter to 
Plempius of 17 Nov. 1637). A further consequence is, that 
the Cartesian physics completely excludes the conception of 
an end, a conception that is foreign to mathematics, and the 
absence of which from the teaching of Pythagoras had been 
noted by Aristotle. Descartes does not indeed deny that 
God pursues ends in the physical world, but he considers 
it presumptuous to desire to know them. It becomes not 
merely presumption but pride, if we assume that man is the 
end of the world. Everything which follows from the con¬ 
ception of extension must naturally be affirmed of bodies and 
of their combination; vTliat is contrary to it must be denied. 
Neither atoms, nor limits, accordingly exist in the physical 
world [Princ. ii., 20, 21). The capacities for being formed 
and for being moved are, like divisibility, bound up in the 
conception of extension. That these possibilities may be 
realized, the intervention of another cause is necessary, and 
this is the Being that is also the ultimate ground of extension, 
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that is, God. He produces this effect by dint of motion, i.e. 
the transference of a body into other surroundings. Thus all 
the varieties, even of division and form, have their ultimate 
ground in motion, and nothing is necessary for the creation 
of the world save extension and motion ( Princ. ii., 23). All 
real or formal differences of bodies, then, are merely various 
motions of themselves or of their parts. If we draw a dis¬ 
tinction between the expressions, universe ( universitas ), and 
world (mundus), and make the latter mean the system of 
different bodies, it becomes possible to do as some Cartesians 
did, and maintain at one and the same time the infinity of the 
universe and the limitation of the physical world, beyond 
which exists motionless and therefore obscure matter. So 
Geulincx, Disp. phys. isag. cont. Descartes is therefore quite 
right in affirming, as he does in His letters, that with him 
mechanics is not a part of physics, but that his whole physical 
philosophy is mechanical and, as a consequence, mathematical 
(Letter to Beauce, of April 30th, 1639). As the cause of 
motion, God, is unchangeable, the effect too must be of this 
character ; and the first of all the laws of nature, indeed the 
united result of them all, is this : The sum of motion is always 
the same (Princ. ii., § 36, and elsewhere). From this there 
follow, as deduced or secondary laws,—(1) That every body 
continues in the state in which it is ; (2) That a body which is 
moved, maintains the direction in which it was set in motion, 
and moves in a straight line so far as it is not affected by 
extraneous causes; (3) That if a body which has been set in 
motion strikes another body, a transference of the motion 
takes place (Princ. v., 37, 39, 40). (Where Descartes begins 
to lay down particular rules for the transmitting of motion, 
he frequently comes into conflict with .experience.) In his 
Monde , he gives an imaginary picture of the creation of the 
universe. An entirely new world is to be created with the 
help of nothing but matter, and motion conforming to the laws 
laid down. In the beginning, God divided matter into in¬ 
numerable parts of various (moderate) sizes and various 
forms. None of them, however, were round or gave indica¬ 
tion of a centre, i.e. something within them. Once for all He 
imparted to these a quantity of motion in the most various 
directions, and then left them to themselves, or rather continues 
to preserve unchangeable, i.e. to maintain, what He has once 
done. The natural consequence is, that through the collision 
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of bodies, and through the chaotic medley of directions in 
which they are moving, one portion of those particles of 
matter will consolidate into larger masses ; another portion, by 
having the corners rubbed off, will become extremely small 
globules, of which there are perhaps millions in every grain 
of sand ; while yet a third portion will produce a much finer 
dust, that mciticre infiniment subtile , which is often called 
the substance of ether. The parts of the last-mentioned are 
inseparable and can assume every possible form, so that 
we have here to deal with something which is continuous. 
This materia subtilissima may be called the element of fire. 
Descartes usually calls it the first element, and makes the 
sun and the fixed stars consist of it. The first-mentioned 
kind of matter, on the contrary, he calls the third element 
or element of earth ; out of it are formed, among other things, 
the planets. The bodies which consist of this, are fluid or 
solid according as their particles are easily moved and dis¬ 
placed, or the reverse. Between the two comes the second 
element, which consists of small globules, and which may be 
called the element of air. Of this the heavens are composed. 
The phenomena of light arc produced by the vibratory motion 
of its particles, which is communicated in straight lines with 
infinite swiftness. Their rotary motion is the cause of colour, 
while warmth and heat are due to the motion of the first 
element ( Monde , Chap, 5, and elsewhere). The various mo¬ 
tions intersect one another and, as a consequence, deviations 
from the straight line take place. Further, since all motion 
goes on in a plenum, when a body changes its position, the 
surrounding bodies press into its place, so that ultimately cir¬ 
cular movements arise. These arc the famous vortices, which 
explain not only the revolution of the planets round the sun, 
but also the falling of bodies to a centre. It is neither an 
actio in distans of the centre, nor yet an inward impulse that 
brings them thither, for, in a letter to the Princess Elizabeth, 
Descartes expressly maintains that no movement can be pro¬ 
duced without shock and contact; but the fine matter that 
envelopes bodies pushes them forward, just as objects that 
have found their way into a whirlpool are pushed towards 
the centre ( Princ . iii., 46, ff.). The more he goes into detail, 
the more frequently is he obliged to adopt auxiliary hypo¬ 
theses ; for example, that in the case of the magnet the small 
particles that exercise the pressure are of corkscrew shape. 
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and so on. Still, Descartes’ account of creation remains the 
most successful attempt to give a full statement of, how 
everything admits of a purely mechanical explanation. Even 
organic bodies he holds to be mere machines; when they 
cease to act, the stoppage is called death. The real principle 
of life and, if this may be called soul, the soul of the animal, 
is the blood, in the circulation of which life consists. Harvey’s 
discovery of the capillary canals is gratefully acknowledged 
by Descartes ; but he finds fault with Harvey for assigning as 
the cause of circulation the contraction of the walls of the 
heart, for this itself requires to be explained. It is rather the 
warmth that has its seat in the heart, and by which the blood 
is forced into the lungs in the form of vapour. From thence, 
cooled and therefore liquid again, it returns into the heart, to 
spread out once more into the arteries, to pass from these 
through the capillary canals into the veins, and to be brought 
back to the heart through the vena cava. The blood is 
conducted by a very direct road, and therefore in a very warm 
condition, to the brain, which not merely cools it but, acting 
like a filter, separates from it the most volatile particles of the 
third element and changes them into “ animal spirits ” (spirilus 
animates ), very volatile substances, of which the nerves are 
the repositories. The movement produced in the ends of the 
nerves by external impressions is communicated, like the 
vibration of a string, to the part of the brain in which all the 
nerves do not indeed meet, but through which all vital spirits 
certainly pass, and which, since all impressions are concen¬ 
trated here -as at the point of a cone, may be called their 
conarion. It lies in the pineal gland, which, especially in man, 
as we shall see by-and-by, has another function besides that 
of separating the phlegm, the one usually ascribed to it. In 
addition to being the point towards which sensations from 
without tend, it is also the point from which the operations of 
the body on the external world proceed. From thence the 
movement of the vital spirits is communicated to the parts of 
the nerves that set the muscles in motion ; and this is the 
reason why an animal runs away wdien it sees a wolf, or cries 
out when it is struck. This is a process which is not in any 
way distinct from that by which the note of an organ gives 
forth a sound when struck; an animal is just as much a 
machine, as an organ is. (For a long time it was fashionable 
among zealous Cartesians to torture animals in a frivolous 
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spirit, in order to show that their theory was seriously meant.) 
The human body, to the more detailed account of which the 
work Del'Homme is devoted, is also a machine. It would, 
like the bodies of ordinary animals, be nothing more than 
this, were it not united with a spirit, a point that will be 
discussed later on. 

6. Distinct from but parallel to physics, is the philosopky 
of mind, Descartes often calls it metaphysics, although this 
word is frequently employed by him to denote the science 
universelle. While the. former, like mathematics, cannot be 
elaborated without the help of imagination, the organ of the 
metaphysician is thought pure and simple. This gives it a 
much greater degree of certainty than physics, inasmuch as it 
deals with what is the most certain .and most evident of all 
things ( Princ ., i. § 11, Respons. prim., p. 55, and elsewhere). 
But, on the other hand, it is a very abstract science, and Des¬ 
cartes writes to the Princess Elizabeth on June 18th, 1643, 
that while he devoted several hours daily to his mathematical 
studies, only several hours a year were given to meta¬ 
physics, and he was satisfied with having established the prin¬ 
ciples. Just as the nature of bodies consisted in extension, 
so the attribute of mind is thought. This is true of all mind, 
and therefore of the mind of God; for God’s mind differs from 
the finite mind, as an infinitely large number differs from two 
or three ; if we imagine the natura intcllectualis set free from 
limitations, we have the idea of God, and the idea of God as 
limited, gives the idea of a human soul (Letter of 1638, ed. 
Cousin, viii. p. 58). For this very reason we could deduce 
the existence of God from the existence of our own mind; 
but it could no more be deduced from the existence of the 
physical world, than sounds could be deduced from colours 
(Respons. secund., p. 72). Of course this distinction must 
never be lost sight of, that God, as the Infinite, knows no 
limitations, and that therefore He has no modes, but only 
attributes; He does not feel, but certainly thinks (Princ., i. § 
56). Just as body, because extension is its attribute, is not 
conceivable and cannot exist without extension, so mind 
always thinks or, in other words, is always conscious (Respons. 
quint., p. 60; Respons. tert., p. 95). As light always lights, 
and warmth always warms, mind always thinks (Epistolce, ed. 
Elz., i. 105). Accordingly Descartes does not hesitate to 
&dmit, in a letter, that the child is conscious before birth. 
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That we cannot remember what our thoughts in sleep have 
s been is no objection, because memory is a purely physical 
condition. Descartes calls the individual acts of thought 
ideas ; it is obvious, then, that all thought, even the Divine 
thought, consists of ideas (Ration, mor.geom. (lisp. Defin. ii. 
Respons. tert., p. 98). In man they are divided, in respect of 
clearness, into adequate and inadequate, or perfect and im¬ 
perfect (Letter of 1642, i. 105, Elz.); in respect of origin, into 
self-made ( fictce ), borrowed (adventitia), and innate (innatce) 
(.Medit ., iii. p. 17); and lastly, in respect of their purport, 
into more passive acts of perception, ideas in the narrower 
sense, and more active ones, acts of will. The latter are 
never found without the former, for we are conscious of all 
our acts of will, i.e., we have an idea of them, or perceive 
them (Depassion., i., art. 19); on the other hand, there are 
acts of pure perception, where no will is exerted. To this 
latter class, however, judgment does not belong, as some 
suppose it to do; rather, every judgment involves an assertion 
or a denial, that is, an act of will. Like the position which, in 
antiquity, the Stoics partially, and the Sceptics uncondition¬ 
ally, took up towards crvyKaraOeo-is (§ 97, 2), like the often- 
repeated mediaeval dictum : Nemo credit nisi volens, Descartes’ 
doctrine is, that our assent may be withheld at pleasure, and 
may be given at pleasure. This indicates how error is 
possible, and further how it may be avoided. In the mere 
conception of the chimera, for example, there is no error 
involved, but there certainly is in the affirmation or assertion 
that it exists. If we would give our assent only to that 
which we know clearly, we should never make mistakes. 
That God endowed us with a limited intelligence, and at the 
same time with free will, in virtue of which we can assent to 
what is imperfectly or inadequately known, does not make 
Him {vid. supr. 3) the positive cause of our mistakes. God 
Himself is of course infallible, because He has no inadequate 
ideas. We, however, if we would guard against error, must 
always inquire whether an idea is not made by ourselves, and 
made in such a way that, in forming it, we have omitted 
something, without which it cannot exist. For if we give 
our assent to such an imperfect idea, for example a mountain 
without a corresponding depression, we make a mistake. Of 
those ideas which are not produced by ourselves, but are 
adventitious, we may certainly affirm that there is something 
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external to us which corresponds to them as their ideatum; 
but that this has exactly the qualities which are reflected by 
our idea of it, cannot be affirmed until a distinction is drawn 
between modus rerum and modus cogitandi , what belongs to 
things and what to the sensible subject. Colour, for instance, 
like time, does not exist in the objects, but is a condition of 
the subject, a modus cogitandi (Letter to Vatier, of 17 
Nov. 1643, ed. Elz. i., Ep. 116, ibid. Ep. 105). There 
is no fear of error in regard to innate ideas. They are so 
bound up with the nature of thought as to be inseparable 
from it, so that we may say they are the innate power of 
thought itself. The idea of God, or of ourselves, may ac¬ 
cordingly be assented to, as being at once adequate, clear, 
distinctly known, and innate. Just as there is a difference 
between the infinite and the limited mind in regard to the 
understanding, the intcllectus , which is not a facultas clcctiva 
(To Buitendijk, 1643, Epp. ed. Elz. ii. 10), so is there in 
regard to the exercise of the will. God has perfect freedom 
of will. He does not affirm a thing because it is so ; on the 
contrary, it is so because He affirms it. Similarly a thing is 
good simply because He wills it. Everything, even the eternal 
verities, is dependent upon God’s good pleasure, and therefore 
His will cannot be conditioned by His intelligence ( Object. 
sext., p. 160. To Mersenne, 20th May, 1630. Epp. ed. Elz. 
i. 11 r). It is otherwise with man. With him, to believe to be 
good, is identical with to will (Letter to a Jesuit, 1644, ed. 
Elz. i. Ep. 116). In regard to God, then, Descartes is a 
Scotist; in regard to man, he is a Thomist. He does not 
suffer him, however, to lose his indifferentia arbitrii. For 
we may recollect that we have known something to be good, 
and'therefore desired it; and this recollection may become 
the motive of an act of will. Thus man, by accustoming him¬ 
self to act in accordance with what was previously known 
to be right, may become able to oppose what appears to him 
at the moment as a good. Nor does this imply any loss of 
freedom, but rather the gain of a higher freedom than the 
(equilibrium arbitrii (Resp. sext., pp. 160, 161). Descartes con¬ 
ceives of the Divine will as perfect freedom from necessity ; 
but it must not therefore be supposed that he believes 
freedom from determination to be the highest quality of the 
human will. Rather, he expressly says ( Medit . iv.) that 
indifference js the lowest stage of will, and that the man who 
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always knew clearly and plainly what was true and good, 
would never hesitate what to choose. Such a one would be 
perfectly free, but he would not be indifferent. The highest 
freedom, and the highest perfection altogether, he considers 
to be infallibility become habitual. 

7. The Cartesian philosophy of mind is substantially en¬ 
riched, but at the same time modified, by the transition to 
Anthropology , that is, the study of the connection which 
experience shows to exist between the finite mind and an 
organic body. However hard it is for Descartes to admit the 
existence of such a connection, since it was the nature of sub¬ 
stances to be mutually exclusive, and thought and extension 
stand to each other much as fire to ice or black to white (To 
Mersenne, 8th Jan., 1641); however often he maintains that 
there is no proof of this connection in reason, but only in sense 
and experience,—he cannot deny that in man a thinking sub¬ 
stance, a mens or artima (for with him the two are identical), 
exists in connection with a body, and that the two form a unity, 
though it be only a unity compesitionis (Respons. Sext., p. 156). 
The connection between a mind and a body, cannot have its 
reason in their nature, since this was one of opposition ; it 
must therefore be a supernatural fact, willed by God ( Pcip ., 
i. 61). Although in this connection the soul is united to the 
whole body, yet the union takes place through the medium 
of a definite or^an. This is the eonarion, the small cone 
(gland pindal ) suspended at the point where the vital spirits 
meet and cross each others’ paths. Apart altogether from its 
position, it is the most suitable organ to servt as the special 
seat of the soul, because it is not one of those which exist in 
pairs; and it is important that the soul should feel as a single 
sensation what is presented to it by the two eyes (Les Passions, 
i. 30). But in spite of this connection between them, the soul 
cannot really set the body in motion, inasmuch as the produc¬ 
tion of even the smallest additional quantity of motion would 
be inconsistent with the first law of nature. Through its influ¬ 
ence on the eonarion , however, it may give another direction 
to the vital spirits which are already in motion, may guide 
them (Respons. quart., p. 126), so that its work may be com¬ 
pared to that of the rider, who directs what is really the 
movement of the horse. In like manner, the affection of the 
senses and other bodily organs does not really produce any 
new ideas in the soul; but the movements of the vital spirits, 
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and the traces which previous movements have left in the 
brain, like folds in paper, become for the soul occasion and 
opportunity for calling forth ideas which resemble them (Notce 
adprogr. quodd., p. 185). Moreover, as is proved by dreams, 
and by the fact that pain is sometimes felt in amputated limbs, 
this occasion is to be traced, not to the affection of the organ 
of sense, but simply to the movement of the vital spirits, which 
can also be produced in other ways (Letter to Fromond, 
Nov., 1637). Further, no ideas are called forth, save those 
which concern what is sensible. For neither images on the 
brain (sensations), nor traces of these (recollections), have any¬ 
thing to do with what is intellectual ( Notce adprogr ., p. 188). 
This connection with the body renders it possible, if the soul 
has an idea, for the vital spirits, by means of the pineal gland, 
to force their way to the heart through all the pores within 
the brain and the rest of the body; the oftener it happens, 
the easier those pores are opened. In this way the sensations 
are prolonged and strengthened. The result is the condition 
of affection or passion, in which the ideas are powerful, but 
are confused owing to the connection with the body—a con¬ 
nection which is not clear to the reaso.i (Les Passions, i. 37, 
28). Nothing, accordingly, is so destructive of clearness of 
mind as the passions. Just as ideas were naturally divided 
into theoretical and practical, perceptions and acts of will, so 
too the passions may be classified on a similar principle. 
Among the primary affections, which Descartes assumes to 
be six in number, a specially theoretical character belongs to 
wonder ( admiration ), in the case of which the movements of 
the vital spirits are supposed not to pass beyond the brain 
(Les Passions , ii. 96). In the case of the other five,—love, 
hate, desire, sorrow, and joy,—the movement forces its way 
to the heart, is felt there, and is accompanied by a tendency 
to motions; they are practical (Les Passions, ii. 88-101). 
All the rest, such as hope, fear, and the like, may be deduced 
from these. As the soul has the power of calling forth ideas, 
and of giving, by the help of these, a particular direction to 
the animal spirits, it is able indirectly to subdue the passions, 
to neutralize the fear of death by the hope of victory. This 
is a struggle, not between a higher and a lower soul, but 
between the soul and the vital spirits (Ibid., i. 45, 47). By 
self-observation and patience, even the weakest soul may 
succeed in gaining a mastery over the passions, just as we can 
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tame the largest dog {Ibid., 56). If this be done, the passions 
themselves become a means of pleasure, and instruments for 
the attainment of the ends we ought to desire ; for the good 
which the reason recognises has a more powerful influence 
upon us, if it presents itself at the same time as beautiful, an 
effect that is produced through the medium of the senses (Les 
Passions, iii. 211. 12; ii. 85). In the mastery over the passions, 
and the consequent desire for what we know to be right, all 
moral action consists, a point which is brought out especially 
in his letters to the Princess Elizabeth and the Queen of 
Sweden. Its highest reward is the peace of conscience that 
results from the desire to live a virtuous life. 

8. This account of the connection of body and mind, and 
the moral demands directed not merely to the latter but to 
the whole man, is very defective, and is further marked by 
such glaring contradictions, that an attempt to get rid of them 
was made ere long within the Cartesian school itself. The 
universal law of nature, that absolutely no fresh motion can 
arise in the physical world, was subverted even by the 
minimum of motion which Descartes admits, when he says 
that the soul sets the conarion in motion. And further, the 
secondary law, that a body continues moving in the same 
direction, proves that the soul, by giving a fresh direction to 
the vital spirits, introduces into the body a new and a stronger 
motion than that of the spiritus animates had been. The 
contradiction is so manifest that when a clear-sighted disciple 
attempted to get rid of it by a method which Descartes him¬ 
self had indicated, all the prominent Cartesians readily ac¬ 
cepted his views; indeed, we may even confidently assert 
that Descartes himself would have done so. People accord¬ 
ingly have been quite justified in always,regarding Occasion¬ 
alism as the true Cartesian doctrine. The man who first 
propounded it, was Arnold Geulinc x, or, as it is otherwise 
spelled, Geulincs, Geulinck, Geulinxc. He lived from 1625 to 
1669; and the theory which has made his name immortal, 
was propounded in his lectures, probably at Louvain, certainly 
afterwards at Leyden. It is not found in his Saturnalia 
seu qiucstiones quodlibetales, Leyden, 1660, nor in the Logica 
fundamentis suis restituta, Leyden, 1662, but it is developed 
in detail in his Yva&t <reavrbv, sive Ethica* Amst., 1665. I 
have never been able to get the original edition of this, and 
know only the one published after his death by Philaretus 
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(i.e. Bontekoe), which was supplemented from the auth<* 2 , 
MSS., and printed again in 1709 by Flender. I am th. ?y 
unable to decide whether it is to Geulincx or to Bontekoe 
that we should ascribe the comparison made in a note, between " 
the body and the soul and two clocks going together. This is 
usually regarded as an illustration invented by Leibnitz, but 
H. Ritter has already pointed out that Leibnitz has no right 
to the credit of having been the first to make it. None of 
the rest of the works of Geulincx were printed till after his 
death. Among these are the Pkysica vera, which appeared 
in 1680 at Leyden, as an appendix to Bontekoe’s posthum¬ 
ous works, and the Annotata prcectirrentia and Annotata 
majora in principia Renati Descartes , which were published at 
Dortrecht by his admirers in 1690 and 1691. These consist 
of notes dictated to his hearers; and to them are added by 
way of supplement a number of academical treatises, which 
were defended by his pupils under his presidency. Last of 
all, and also in 1691, there was published the Metaphysica 
vera et ad mentem peripateticam , Amst., i6mo, a work which, 
after a long search in places at a distance, I found quite close at 
hand in the library at Jena. He here contrasts the true meta¬ 
physic with that of the Peripatetic school.—According to 
Geulincx, the mutual interaction of body and soul is rendered 
impossible not merely by their nature as substances and the 
opposition of their attributes, but by the fact that nothing acts 
which does not know what it is doing ; and one does not know 
how the movement of his hand comes to pass, nor does the 
sun know how the impression of light is produced. On the 
other hand, it cannot be denied that if I will to move my 
hand, it really does move, and that if the sun shines on my 
eye, I have an idea of light. In both cases we have to do 
with something which is inconceivable or even impossible, and 
which is yet actual, that is, with a marvel. This consists in 
the omnipotent God employing the opportunity or occasion 
to move my hand when I exercise my will, and to give me 
an idea of light when the sun shines. (It is the “occasion, or 
opportunity," of Desc^tes, applied, however, not to the soul 
but to God.) Accordingly, in the view of Geulincx, neither 
the will nor the impression made on the eye is properly a 
cause, but merely an occasion, an opportunity (occasio, causa 
occasionalis\ a view which for this very reason has been called 
the system of occasional causes, or Occasionalism. In view of 
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this inability to produce any change whatever in*the external 
world, it is quite natural that Geulincx should lay down the 
practical precept: Where I can do nothing, I should will 
nothing, but submit. The result of this is a system of ethics 
which, as might be expected in the case of a convert to Cal¬ 
vinism, ,js remarkable for the most decided contempt of works, 
and for complete resignation to the will of the Almighty. 
Humility, which combines the two,—consciousness of our own 
helplessness, and submission to the Higher Power,—is accord¬ 
ingly declared by Geulincx to be the highest virtue. This 
agrees well with a statement in the second part of the Meta¬ 
physics , to the effect that we are modes of the Divine Mind, 
and that if we imagine the modes removed, we have God. As 
has been already indicated, this very statement is found al¬ 
most word for word in a letter of Descartes’ (i. 103, ed. Elz.), 
and prevents us from drawing a hard and fast line between 
Occasionalism and Cartesianism. On the other hand, in the 
Physics of Geulincx there occurs a statement which, as it had 
been already denied by Descartes, must be regarded as an 
addition to his doctrines. As our Ego is properly not a mens, 
but merely aliquid mentis , that is, participates in God as the 
only mens, so there is properly only one corpus , extended 
matter; and the so-called bodies participate in it, each being 
properly merely aliquid corporis . Consequently there are 
not, as with Descartes, two kinds of substances, but really 
only two substances ; his mentes ct corpora are replaced here 
by Mens (Dens) et corpus [materia). If one takes the view 
that will be adopted in this work, and regards Spinoza as the 
logical outcome of Cartesianism, it is interesting to note how 
Descartes, Geulincx, and Malebranche respectively occupy 
the stages that lead to the position of Spinoza, and especially 
how Geulincx stands midway between the opposing attitudes 
of Descartes and Malebranche (vid. {> 269, 3. 270). According 
to Descartes, God is infinite thought, in which minds partici¬ 
pate, but not infinite extension, of which bodies are modes. 
Conversely, Malebranche makes bodies modifications of infinite 
(i.e. Divine) extension, while he regards minds as having a 
substantial existence, and not as merely participating. Ac¬ 
cording to Geulincx, both minds and spirits are modifications; 
and he would have been in complete agreement with Spinoza, 
had not his dualism led him to believe in two substances, 
instead of in one. 
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Reception of Cartesianism. 

1. The progressive mind must always be prepared for the 
criticism of those who lag behind ; and accordingly Descartes 
had to be ready to meet a host of attacks. He and his school 
adopted the dictum of Bruno and Bacon (vid. § 249, 5), that it 
is really we who are the ancients, and looked down somewhat 
contemptuously on antiquity; nor did he estimate the Middle 
Ages morehighly, for he talks of Scholasticism as merely an ex¬ 
ercise for the youthful mind ; where he mentions the method of 
Bacon, he regards it as a preliminary one, and Hobbes is treated 
by him as a man who was completely ignorant of physics, and 
whose knowledge of political science, if somewhat more ex¬ 
tensive, was thoroughly unsound. This position of superiority 
was of necessity assumed by the thinker who began the series 
of efforts which, by assigning a true position to both the the¬ 
ology of mediaeval thought and the naturalism of antiquity, 
have produced effects not merely differing from, but transcend¬ 
ing the results of the two earlier periods. Foreseeing that 
there would be no lack of objections, he deliberately invited 
these before the issue of his principal work, in order that he 
might publish his replies at the same time. It is a remarkable 
coincidence, that in these seven sets of objections almost all 
the points of view are represented, which Descartes abandons 
as being inadequate. In the first place, as regards Antiquity , 
the most prominent contemporary of Descartes among the 
champions of ancient systems (vid. supra § 236-239) w r as 
Gassendi. The fifth set of objections are from him ; and, as 
a matter of course, they exhibit a strong preference for the 
empirical point of view. In the account of the Middle Ages , 
a distinction was drawn between the patristic period, the 
scholastic period, and the period of transition ; and Augustine 
was indicated as marking the zenith of the first of these (§ 144), 
Thomas Aquinas of the second (§ 203). The doctrines of all 
three periods were summoned into the field against Cartesian¬ 
ism. The philosophy of Augustine, to which Arnauld gives ex¬ 
pression (in the third set of objections), protests, however, in the 
friendliest terms, for this too had shown some leaning towards 
pantheism, and Arnauld is almost persuaded to be a Cartesian. 
The protest of Thomisnv, on the contrary, is expressed much 
more bitterly. This makes itself heard in the seventh set of 
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objections, those of the Jesuit Bourdin, who, however, in 
his eagerness to crush the common foe, condescends to 
borrow weapons of attack even from Scotus, and thus appears 
as the representative of the whole scholastic period. J ust as 
Descartes was here reproached with becoming a pagan, 
because he did not follow scholasticism closely enough, so 
exactly the opposite charge was made in the second and 
sixth sets of objections, which Mersenne had collected. 
Descartes is here regarded as an adherent of the ontological 
argument, that shibboleth of the scholastic mode of thought, 
and is treated from a point of view that has already been 
described (§ 267,1) as a sceptically-tinged toleration towards 
all philosophical opinions. From the days of Montaigne this 
had been the attitude of mind adopted by educated French¬ 
men. The philosophy of Hobbes (§ 256) has been repre¬ 
sented as transcending this merely worldly wisdom, and as 
forming one of the culminating points of the period of trans¬ 
ition, in contrast to mysticism which forms the other. Its 
author gives expression to his views in the third set of 
objections, where he of course finds fault with whatever runs 
counter to his naturalism. But Descartes was attacked also 
from the other culminating point, mysticism; not indeed in the 
objections which he himself collected and published, but in 
the letters which Henry More exchanged with him. Although 
this thinker, chiefly under the influence of Jacob Boehme, 
declared against Cartesianism, in doing so he expressed 
opinions which prove that he replly occupied a more advanced 
position and belonged to the succeeding period (vid. infra , 
§ 278, 2). Lastly, in the period of transition we mentioned 
those who, like Melanchthon for example, represented the 
Protestant spirit in the sphere of religion, although in phi¬ 
losophy they were thoroughly mediaeval. This school of 
thinkers, too, sent its champion in the person of Voet. Most 
people know him only from his controversy with Descartes, 
and accordingly judge him as unfairly as any one would do 
who was ready to form an idea of the character of Luther 
and Melanchthon from their relation to Schwenckfeld, or con¬ 
versely. More violent attacks, carried on with weapons other 
than those of science, were subsequently made upon Descartts, 
but not until his philosophy had found an echo in wider 
circles. 

2. As may be imagined, it was in Holland that this first 
vol. 11. d 
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came to pass. The University of Utrecht especially has 
earned the distinction of being the first place where, to quote 
Descartes’ own phrase, “ our philosophy ” was taught. Its 
earliest advocate was Cyprian Renery, who had become ac¬ 
quainted with Descartes and with his doctrines in Deventer. 
As a professor at Utrecht, he helped to spread his master’s 
views, and further was instrumental in bringing about the ap¬ 
pointment of Henricus Regius (le Roi) as Professor of Medi¬ 
cine there. After the death of Renery, in 1639, the latter 
came to be regarded as the chief apostle of the new doctrine. 
His enthusiasm attracted the younger generation, but suc¬ 
ceeded in calling forth the reaction of Voet, and through 
numerous paradoxes brought all sorts of annoyances on Des¬ 
cartes, who ultimately separated himself formally from his 
disciple. (This circumstance led me, in my work already 
referred to, into the error of ascribing to this Utrecht professor 
a book which at that time 1 4 did not know : Cartesius verus 
Spinozismi architectus , written by a different Regius.) What 
had happened at Utrecht, happened at Leyden. There Pro¬ 
fessors Heerebord and Raey were the first representatives of 
Cartesian doctrines. Their teaching gave rise to the reaction 
of Revius and others, and consequently to certain University 
regulations, concerning which Descartes believed himself 
bound to make complaint. But in spite of them Cartesianism 
continued to flourish in this University,'as is proved by the 
names of Wittich, Heidanus, Geulincx, and Voider. In Amster¬ 
dam Cartesianism was represented by the physician, Ludwig 
Meyer, whose book: Philo sop kia Sacra Scriptures interpres , 
attracted great attention, and who has since become still more 
famous as the friend of Spinoza and the editor of his works 
{vid. § 272).* The new philosophy soon made its way into Gro¬ 
ningen through Meresius and Gousset, but especially through 
the German Tobias Andreae (1604-1674). Franeker could 
boast of Alexander Roellius, and also of Ruard Andala(i665- 
1727), who in his: Cartesius verus Spinozismieversor, P'raneker, 
1717, 4to, defended Cartesianism against more extreme de¬ 
velopments. At the two latter U niversities, Balthasar Bekker 
was educated. Born in 1634, he distinguished himself first 
by a defence of Cartesianism (De philosopkia Cartesiana admo- 


* It has recently been discovered that, not Meyer, but Schuller was the 
Editor of the Opera Posthuma % v. § 272, 1, note. —Ed. 
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nitio Candida et sincera. Franek., 1668), then by his attacks on 
superstition in his work on comets, and in a very special degree 
in his Betoverde Weereld(Tke World Bewitched ). In this work, 
which first appeared in Dutch in 1691, and was afterwards 
translated into many languages, he argues from the impossi¬ 
bility of mind exercising an influence on corporeal matter, to 
the absurdity of all belief in witchcraft and demons. The 
world is a world of nature, not of magic. He was a Doctor of 
Divinity and a clergyman at Amsterdam, and had to undergo 
much persecution on account of this work. Expelled from the 
Church, he joined the communion of French Reformers, and 
died in the year 1698. The number of works that this book 
called forth is very great. At Breda, Pollat and Schuler 
taught the philosophy of Descartes. In short, Cartesianism 
predominated more or less in the professorial teaching of all 
the Dutch Universities, and an immense number of writings 
were published in its defence. The Cartesians were opposed 
by the orthodox theologians, who were at the same time en¬ 
gaged in controversy with the dissenting theologians (Ar- 
minians and Cocceians). This circumstance, as might have 
been expected, drew together the two parties who were 
attacked by a common enemy; and the result was, that eventu¬ 
ally hardly any distinction was made between a Cartesian and 
an enemy of the Church. They had to submit to being called 
Jesuits or Cocceians, according to the term which seemed 
more opprobrious to their adversary for the time being ; and 
even ecclesiastical councils, like that of Dort, sat in judgment 
on the new philosophy. 

3. Descartes’ doctrines did not establish themselves in his 
native country until somewhat later than in Holland ; but when 
they did do so, they took a deeper hold. < Only in this case 
it was not in the Universities, for these were closed against 
them, bur in other institutions, that their fate was decided. 
The first movement was among the clerical Orders. There 
was none of these to which Descartes was so well disposed as 
to the Order of the Jesuits, and there was none whose good 
opinion he valued more highly. Although the provincial 
superior of the Order, Dinet, had been his friend since his days 
at La Fleche, and although Peres Vatet and Mesland were 
even his decided adherents, still the Order declared against 
him. The immediate occasion of this was a second explana¬ 
tion of transubstantiation, which has been already referred to ; 
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the real reason was perhaps that the Jansenists, and especially 
their stronghold Port-Royal, decided for Cartesianism. (The 
Port-Royal Logic [II Art de Penser\ composed by Amauld and 
Nicole in 1662, with the assistance of a work of Pascal, has 
been universally regarded as the Cartesian text-book.) The 
Cartesians were now reproached, as the Jansenists had been, 
with being Calvinists—a charge that stands in strange contrast 
with that of being Jesuits, preferred against them by the 
Dutch Calvinists. What happened on similar occasions, 
happened here. The foe of the foe was regarded and'treated 
as a friend. Gassendi had opposed the teaching of Descartes, 
and he was accordingly taken into favour by the Jesuits. His 
doctrines were not put under a ban at the Universities, nor 
were his works placed on the Index librorum prohibitorum. 
Both of these indignities were inflicted on Cartesianism at the 
instigation of the Jesuits, who brought the head of the Church 
into a position similar to that in which Papal bulls were issued 
to protect Averroism against those who discovered its anti- 
Christian character {yid. supra , § 238). The patronage extended 
to the followers of Gassendi by the Jesuits, and further by the 
Universities, gave a new impulse to their teaching. Even 
the Parliament of Paris was almost misled by the Jesuits into 
committing itself to a position hostile to Descartes. His re¬ 
lation to some of the clerical Congregations existing at that, 
time, was much more friendly than to the Order of the Jesuits. 
Especially was this the case in regard to the Congregation of 
the Oratory, whose founder, Cardinal Berulle, had been one of 
the earliest to regard Descartes with favour. His personal 
friends Gibieuf and La Barde belonged to it, and it was soon 
to.produce Malebranche. Other Congregations followed this 
example. Added to this was the good-will which such promi¬ 
nent ecclesiastics as Cardinal Retz, Fen^lon, and Bossuet 
showed to Cartesianism. Another circumstance that had an 
important influence in spreading the new ideas, was, that in 
some of the free academies, of which Paris had at that time a 
great number, academic prelections were held for the members, 
and public discourses for whoever cared to hear ; and there the 
doctrines of Cartesianism were expounded. Among these, 
great attention was aroused by the lectures of Rohault, especially 
upon physics, and still more by those of his pupil and suc¬ 
cessor, Pierre Silvain Regis (1632-1707),who taught Cartesian- 
ism first in Toulouse and Montpellier, and afterwards in Paris, 
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and who was long looked upon as the first representative of 
the philosophy in its pure form. His Cours entier de Phi¬ 
losophic treats of logic in one book, of metaphysics in three, 
of physics in eight, .and of ethics in three. As early as 1691 
a second edition of it appeared (Amsterd., Huguetan, iii. 
vols. 4to). But what contributed more than anything else to 
the spread of the doctrine, was the interest which was taken 
in it by members of the most various classes of society. The 
advocate, Claude de Clerselier, who came to know Descartes 
shortly before his departure for Sweden, was so devoted to him 
that he afterwards appears -as the principal translator of his 
Latin writings, and is also associated with the physician Louis 
de la Forge in the publication of the Posthuma of Descartes. 
Gentlemen of rank, like the Prince of Condd and the Duke of 
Luynes, would not let themselves be outdone by the scholars. 
The letters of Madame de Sevignd show the interest which 
intellectual women took in these doctrines; and the interest 
taken in them by those who were not intellectual appears from 
the comedies of Moliere, who was a follower of Gassendi and 
therefore an opponent of the Cartesians. The Egoists , too, 
who appealed to Cartesian principles, are worthy of mention. 
This word, which up to the middle of last century had not the 
obnoxious moral meaning which is associated with it now, 
denotes here an adherent of the view that nothing exists save 
the Ego. The number of these “ Solipsists " (as they were 
called later, although in the eighteenth century, with Baum- 
garten for example, 14 Solipsism ” means exactly what is called 
egoism nowadays) seems to have been considerable. This 
we infer from Buffer, who attempted to refute their views. 
But, as early as the time of Reid (vid. § 292, 4), it was very 
difficult to get hold of any of their writings, The Mdmoires 
of Trevoux (1713) mention a follower of Malebranche who 
held such opinions. It is perfectly evident that an extreme 
subjective idealism must take as its starting-point the certainty 
of one’s own existence, as established by Descartes, and, on 
the other hand, that this starting-point may lead to such a 
result. 

4. From Holland, Cartesianism spread to Germany. The 
Westphalian Johann Clauberg, born in 1622, and educated at 
Groningen under Andreas and at Leyden under Raey, was on 
most friendly terms with the Cartesians in France. He 
taught first in Herborn and afterwards in Duisburg, where he 
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died on Jan. 31st, 1665, after doing his best in his Defensio 
Cartesiana to defend his master against Revius at Leyden 
and Lentulus at Herborn. While in his logic he is a fore¬ 
runner of the Art de Penser and in his physics of Occasional¬ 
ism, he approaches very near Malebranche and Spinoza in his 
treatise on the knowledge of God. In his eulogy on the 
German language, again, he reminds one of Leibnitz, and in 
suggesting for metaphysics the names “ ontosophy ” or “on¬ 
tology," he gave a hint of which Wolff {vid. § 290, 4) after¬ 
wards took advantage. Clauberg’s collected works were 
published by Schalbruch, Amsterd., 1691, 4to. The Marburg 
statutes of 1653 contain a warning against Cartesianism, a 
proof that it had already found its way thither ; in theology it 
was represented by Reinhold Pauli, in medicine by Wald- 
schmied, and in philosophy by Horch. In 1673 Professor 
Kahler managed to introduce it into Giessen by means of a 
book, the title of which sounded like an attack against it. 
Cartesianism spread to Berlin through Chauvain (born 1640), 
who was actively engaged there as a preacher of the French 
Reformed Church, as professor at the French College, and 
lastly as editor of the Nouveau Journal des Savans. At Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder, Johann Placentius, a mathematician, wrote : 
Renaius Cartesius triumphans . At Bremen, Daniel Lipstor- 
pius composed his : Spccimina philosophies Cartesiana; and 
there too Eberhard Schwebing refuted Huet’s treatise against 
Descartes. In the Royal Institute at Halle, Sperlette based 
his teaching upon writings of Cartesians ; from Altorf, where 
the new views were represented by Petermann (1649-1703) 
and Sturm, they passed to Leipsic with the former. There 
they were afterwards advocated also by Michael Rhegenius 
and Gabriel Wagner. In 1677 T. Wagner says of Tubingen 
in his Examen atheismi speculativi , that no University suf¬ 
fers from a more dreadful visitation of Cartesianism. The 
records of Jena in 1697 contain a similar statement. 

5. What Holland had done for Germany, France did for 
Switzerland, England, and Italy. Cartesianism was intro¬ 
duced into the first-named country by Rob. Chouet, who had 
been educated at Nimes, and who was a professor at Saumur 
and afterwards at Geneva. But it did not flourish long there, 
for Geneva very early declared for the empiricism of Locke, 
which everywhere drove Descartes from the field. Descartes’ 
doctrines were transferred to England, chiefly through Ant, 
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Legrand, a Franciscan born in the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century. He devoted his Institutiones philosophies , 
a book that has been often reprinted, to the propagation of a 
doctrine which in his Apology (1679) he boldly defended 
against the theological zeal of Samuel Parker, bishop of 
Oxford. Samuel Clarke afterwards passed completely over to 
the other camp; but when he resolved to translate Rohault’s 
Physics , he appears to have been more favourably inclined 
to Cartesianism than he was when he wrote the notes to it 
(vid. § 281, 2). Those English thinkers who afterwards adhered 
to Cartesianism instead of following Locke, adopted it rather 
as modified by Malebranche than in its original form. Among 
these was John Norris (1667-1711). Lastly, as regards Italy, 
Cartesianism found*here too a footing in spite of papal censure. 
Especially was this the case in Naples, where it was repre¬ 
sented by Thomaso Cornelio, born in 1614, Bornelli, born in 
1608, Gregorio Caloprese, and Paolo Mattia Doria, who had 
come thither from Genoa. Its most characteristic advocate, 
however, was Michael Angelo Fardella (1650-1711), who was 
educated at Paris and wrought for the new philosophy in Mo¬ 
dena, Venice, Padua, and lastly in Naples. In addition to being 
assailed here as everywhere else by the empiricism of the 
eighteenth century, Cartesianism in Naples had also to defend 
itself against the attacks of Giovanni Battista Vico, who was 
held in such honour there. The point which specially excited 
his hostility, was the contempt that the Cartesians affected for 
history and all positive knowledge. Huet had made a similar 
complaint, to the effect that the Cartesians wished to bring bar¬ 
barism back again. One of the last and most zealous Cartes¬ 
ians of Italy was Cardinal Gerdil (1718-1802), who played the 
same role there that Fontenelle and Mairan played in France. 
The two latter, however, who occupied in succession the post of 
secretary of the French Academy, represent the development 
of Cartesianism,—Fontenelle following Leibnitz and Mairan 
Spinoza,—while Gerdil, adhering to Malebranche, held it more 
nearly in its original form. 


§ 269. 

Transition. 

1. The starting-point of Cartesianism necessarily leads to 
an extreme dualism, in which any action of mind on body or 
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of body on mind is an impossibility. Necessarily; for if mind 
essentially consists in a negative relation to the external 
world (in mere Being-by-itself, in doubting, and so on), it 
naturally follows that its opposite is the negative of mind 
(hence, mere Being-outside-itself, extension). The intro¬ 
duction of the idea of God puts an end to this dualism. The 
original doubt is refuted. The external world reveals itself 
to the mind, and it becomes possible and certain that the miftd 
by the direction of movements can make,its way into the 
external world. The fact that Descartes makes the doubting 
Ego and the Deity the fundamental principles of his phi¬ 
losophy, agrees very well with what was indicated above 
(§ 2 59) as the peculiar characteristic of a system of modern 
philosophy. The former, the starting-point, is the principium 
cognoscendi; the latter, the terminus, is the principium essendi. 
Both really show, as was demanded in the § above referred 
to, the relation that subsists between the two sides that are 
to be reconciled. They do this in entirely opposite ways, 
inasmuch as the former declares that the two sides are 
mutually exclusive, while the latter maintains that it is not 
so. In spite of this, however, the latter conclusion necessarily 
follows from the former. The result of the doubt was, to 
show that the two sides were mutually exclusive. Now, 
since, according to Descartes, the nature of substance consists 
in this exclusiveness, it naturally follows that those two, as 
excluding each other, are thought of as substances. But if 
both are thought of as substances, they have, as Descartes 
himself says, this very element in common. The meeting- 
point lies in their existence as substances ; and as soon as the 
notion of substance is strictly taken, their exclusiveness must 
give way to their community. But it is not strictly taken 
until the conception of the Deity is introduced; indeed, 

“ properly speaking,” He is the only substance. Before the 
Deity, then, the negative relation of the two sides vanishes; 
the external world opens up to the thinking Ego, and is no 
longer closed against th$ realization of its ends. 

2. Another result, however, also follows. If it is the 
nature of substances to be mutually exclusive, things which 
are no longer mutually exclusive can no longer be thought of 
as substances. Starting from the position which assigned 
substantial existence to individual minds and bodies, we are 
bound to conclude that they have none at all. This contra-: 
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diction between premises and conclusion is unavoidable if we 
adopt the Cartesian point of view. If it were fully and clearly 
realized, it would demand and find a solution. It was not 
until a later age that it became necessary to express this con¬ 
tradiction in the pointed form of the dilemma : “ Either I am, 
and then God is not, or God is, and I am not” But before 
an individual philosopher (Schelling, vid. § 314, 2) could thus 
distinctly formulate the- problem for solution, the spirit of 
philosophy must first have learned by experience that wholly 
antagonistic views of the world really existed. Spinoza, in the 
spirit of the seventeenth century, kept firm hold of the con¬ 
clusion of Carfesianism, that is, of the second part of 
Schelling’s dilemma; while, in accordance with the tendency 
of the eighteenth, the thinkers of the “ Enlightenment” made 
the Ego the central point of their systems, and decided for 
the former of the two alternatives. As the “ epoch-making ” 
philosopher, Descartes combined both views, although he left 
the contradiction unsolved, just because he did not see it 
clearly. Spinozism, accordingly, appears as the natural 
development of Cartesianism; and yet it was to Descartes 
that its opponents in the eighteenth century, almost without 
exception, professed adherence. Similarly it would not be 
difficult to show that both the' realism and the nominalism of 
the Middle Ages might justly claim descent from Erigena. 

3. Although it is only a clear consciousness of this contra¬ 
diction that can lead to its solution, a vague feeling of its 
presence may suggest a way of avoiding it. The difference 
between the two is, that in the former the claims of both the 
opposing sides are fully recognised, while in the latter only 
one of them is firmly maintained. This means of escape lay 
too near the position which- Descartes ha <2 reached, not to be 
seized upon. To arrive at a conclusion which is opposed to 
the point from which one started, means, however, virtually 
to give the latter up. If this be done not merely virtually 
but actually, a position is reached which involves no contra¬ 
diction. As soon as we take strictly the dictum that there is, 
properly speaking, only one substance, we deny a substantial 
existence both to thinking subjects and to extended objects. 
Descartes himself, in virtue of a feeling of this sort, is always 
on the point of taking the step to pantheism. What we are 
bound to censure him for, is the want of thoroughness which 
makes him retract deductions drawn from his theories, 01 
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weaken them by distinctions, and the want of fairness he 
shows in treating one of the two opposite elements differently 
from the other. His school is characterized by the same 
faults. As regards the first, viz. his want of thoroughness, while 
admitting that, properly speaking, God alone is substance, he 
qualifies this by saying that there are things of which sub¬ 
stance may be predicated, though not univoce with God. 
These are “ created ” substances, and inasmuch as what is 
created is re-created every moment, this .means with him 
substances which do not subsist for a single moment. As 
regards his want of fairness, he makes a distinction between 
the world of mind and the world of matter, that is quite in¬ 
consistent with his dualism. For he says of the former : “If 
we imagine the limits removed, we have infinite thought, that 
is, God.” (From this is deduced by simple conversion the pro¬ 
position, also laid down by himself and by Geulincx : “ If we 
impose limits on infinite thought, we have individual minds.”) 
But yet he does not venture to assert, what is equally justifi¬ 
able : “ If we imagine the limits removed from the world of 
matter, we have infinite extension, that is, God.” Nor can it 
be said that no conclusion is to be drawn from his silence on 
this point. He maintains that it is only of minds, not of 
bodies, that our knowledge can be clear, and independent of 
the help of the imagination. This shows that he cannot 
admit that our knowledge of matter stands in the same 
relation to our knowledge of what is most evident of all, God, 
as our knowledge of mind does, i.e., that it is of such a kind 
that the knowledge of the finite can be deduced from the know¬ 
ledge of the infinite. So, too, it was only from the existence 
of mind, that we could reason back to the existence of God. 
Thus it is minds alone that Descartes comes near to regard¬ 
ing as modes of infinite thought; he does not attribute this 
modal character to bodies. The very thing which he, a 
physicist, did not venture to maintain in regard to matter, 
one of his followers, who was a clergyman and a theologian, 
maintained of matter, and denied of mind. 
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SECOND DIVISION. 

fIDalebrancbe. 

§ 2 7 °- 

i. Nicolas Malebranche was born in Paris on August 
6th, 1638. In 1660 he entered the congregation of the 
Oratory, founded by Cardinal Berulle, and was there con¬ 
verted to Cartesianism, which had already commended itself 
to the founder of the Congregation. His chief work : De la 
Recherche de la Vlrite, appeared in 1674. It was in two 
volumes; later editions, of which six were published in his 
own life-time, are arranged in four. This was followed by : 
Conversations Chretiennes, 1677, occasioned by theological 
attacks, and undertaken at the request of the Duke of Che- 
vreuil. In a letter to Leibnitz, however, he disclaims the 
authorship of these, and ascribes them to the Abb6 Catelan, 
and the Meditations Metaphysiques to the Abbe de Lanion. 
His differences with the Cartesian Quesnel, who otherwise had 
a very great respect for him, drew Arnauld into the contro¬ 
versy. With the latter Malebranche fell out completely, as 
the result of the publication of his Traite de la Nature et de la 
Grace , 1680. The Meditations Ckretiennes et Metaphysiques , 
1683, roused much opposition, especially since in them the 
“ Word,” or universal reason, as mediator between the dis¬ 
putants, came forward to defend Malebranche’s doctrines. 
The Traite de Morale appeared in 1684, the Entretiens sur la 
Metaphysique et sur la Religion in 1688, the Traite de /’ Amour 
de Dieu in 1697, the Entretiens dun Philosophe Chretien avec 
uti Philosophe Chinois in 1708, and the Reflexions sur la Pre- 
motion Physique in 1715. As almost all his writings were 
exposed to a host of attacks, he also composed many con¬ 
troversial treatises. Thes6 are contained partly in the later 
editions of his works, partly in a four-volume collection which 
he prepared in 1709. In 1715 he fell ill in consequence, it is 
supposed, of a metaphysical discussion with Berkeley, and 
died on the 15th of October in that year. A collected edition 
of his works appeared at Paris : CEuvres Completes, etc, 
xi. vols., i2mo, 1712. 

2. In giving an account of Malebranche’s philosophy, we 
shall be quite justified in confining ourselves to his chief 
work, the Search for Truth. The contents of his other 
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writings, with the exception of: Entret. sur la MIL el sur la 
Religion, are almost exclusively of theological interest; and 
where he varies from his chief work he often appears to have 
become inconsistent, through dread of Jansenist and other 
heresies. Although many of these inconsistencies, such as 
his polemic against Quesnel and Arnauld, gained him the 
momentary applause of the Jesuits, still men who followed him 
closely, like the Benedictine Dom Francis Lami, saw that 
he was repudiating truths upon which his own doctrines rested. 
The end which Malebranche set before himself in his chief 
work, was first to discover the sources of all our errors 
(Books 1-5), and then to show how these can be avoided 
(Book 6). Like Descartes, he recognises an opposition be¬ 
tween knowledge and will,—an opposition to which he finds 
a parallel in the capacity of extended things for being formed 
and for being moved,—and assigns to the latter the assent 
without which error would be impossible. Still following 
Descartes, he next distinguishes sense, imagination, and 
understanding in the theoretical part of conduct, and inclina¬ 
tions and passions in the practical part. Understanding and 
inclination he supposes to belong to mind as such, and the 
three others only to mind when united with a body. Keep¬ 
ing to the above order, and devoting a book to each, he now 
inquires in how far these five may become occasions of error. 

3. The twenty chapters of the first book , which treat of the 
senses, start from the proposition that these have been given 
to us in order to help to preserve the body. It is in accord¬ 
ance with this purpose that they give us information, not so 
much in regard to the nature of things, as in regard to the 
relation of things to us. A distinction must be observed 
between three things which most people confuse:—the 
motion and configuration of the body that affects us, the 
concussion which the organ of seftse, the nerves, and their 
vital spirits experience, and lastly the sensation, which does 
not lie in the object, nor in the body, but in our soul. If this 
be duly observed, it wHl be easy to make a proper use of the 
senses, for example when we feel a burn, to rejmove the 
burnt place from the fire, but to distrust them where they wish 
to mislead us into passing judgment on the nature of things. 
This nature of things is not revealed to us through the senses, 
but through thought, which tells us that the nature of things 
consists in extension, while most people believe it to consist 
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in the qualities warm, yellow, soft, and so on, which really 
exist only in our own soul. Those who understand by 
matter, as most do, merely the sum of these qualities, are 
fully justified in questioning whether any matter exists outside 
of ourselves. The second book treats of the imagination; its 
twenty-two chapters are divided into three parts (eight, eight, 
and six). The ideas (phantasms) of the imaginative faculty 
are, like sensations, merely conditions of the soul. They are 
distinguished from sensations, inasmuch as the concussions of 
the vital spirits which occasion them, are not called forth by 
the organs of sense being affected, but arise, voluntarily or 
involuntarily, in the central parts of the body. What Male- 
branche says further on this point, is in part extremely 
interesting, but is marked by nothing characteristic. 

4. In this latter respect the third book forms a contrast to 
what precedes it. It is divided into fifteen chapters, of which 
four belong to the first and eleven to the second part, and 
treats of the understanding or pure spirit, as opposed to spirit in 
union with the body. The nature of spirit consists in thought, 
which is inseparable from spirit as extension is from body. 
It always thinks, and never thinks more in one instant than 
in another. Thought and consciousness here coincide so 
completely, that sometimes, instead of spirit or soul, he speaks 
of “this Ego” (ce moi). By the help of thought the spirit can 
get rid of everything else—of feeling and imagination, which 
are modifications of thought, and even of will, which is its ac¬ 
companiment; only thought itself remains. The first object of 
thought is God, the Infinite Being or, what is the same thing, 
Being in general, Existence without any limitation, which for 
this very reason is not an individual being. This infinite 
being, which it would be an absurdity to think of as non¬ 
existent, is the first and absolute Intelligible. To form a 
correct conception of it, it will not do to regard one side of it 
only, as they do who call God a spirit. This is correct so far 
as He is not a body. But just as little is He a spirit in the 
sense in which man is. We must beware of making God in 
the image of man. In God are all perfections, including that 
in which bodies participate and of which they are modifica¬ 
tions—extension, the infinity of which is a proof that it 
cannot be predicated of merely finite things. In its entirety 
and infinity it is called by Malebranche intelligible extension. 
God, as uniting in Himself all perfections, is His own object 
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and His own end; in the former respect, He manifests Him- 
# self as wisdom, in the latter as love to Himself. Both are 
inseparable from His nature; and accordingly God knows and 
loves Himself to all eternity, necessarily and unchangeably. 
Since everything which exists, exists solely through participa¬ 
tion in being in general, everything is contained intelligibly 
(that is, as an idea) in the wisdom of God, or Hfe knowledge of 
Himself; and the intelligible existence or idea of a thing is 
nothing else than a participation in, or modification of, one 
of the Divine perfections. The ideas of things, that is, the 
nature of things as God beholds it within Himself, exhibit 
accordingly a regular succession, in which, for example, the 
idea of body contains less perfection than that of spirit. 
Just as God sees within Himself the ideas or entities, so He 
sees all their relations to one another, that is, all truths. Poth 
of these, as they unite to form the Divine wisdom, are of 
course as independent of God’s good pleasure, as His c" ,r n 
existence is; they are necessary and eternal. To d( « 
Descartes did, and make them something quite ..rbitrai . 
means to declare that all science is impossible (cf. Eclat, 
cissem. x.). The ideas of things are also an object of hu- in 
thought, where it is real knowledge. People very oiten 
confuse ideas with impressions, or with mental images which 
have been called forth by these, and which do not in any way 
resemble the eternal prototypes of things. Or again, since 
it is by our own will that we make ideas present to ourselves, 
it is sometimes supposed that they are produced by us. The 
state of the case rather is, that our will is merely the occasion 
for their presence. Properly speaking, they do not exist in 
us, but we exist in that which the ideas unite to compose, the 
wisdom of God or Himself, which, or who, contains the spirits 
of men, just as space contains bodies. The ideas of things 
accordingly, are always present to us; we simply do not notice 
their presence, because we direct our attention to what passes 
away. If we turn away, and refuse to be distracted by the 
objects of sense, we agajn become conscious of the ideas. To 
know things means, then, to see their ideas, that is, them¬ 
selves in God, who sees them eternally within Himself, and 
allows us to participate in this seeing of His, or enlightens us. 
Besides the infinite Being, of whom we have an idea that is 
not perfect, indeed, but clear and distinct, the physical world 
is an object of our knowledge. If we do not confusedly 
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ascribe to bodies what belongs not to them but to ourselves, 
we cannot regard them as anything but various limitations of 
infinite extension.; To look upon them in this light, means to 
know them in their ideas, or, what is the same thing, to see 
them in God, since all our ideas are only limitations of the 
idea of God. Accordingly, there is a scientific and purely 
rational knowledge of bodies; and Malebranche has no doubt 
that physics will one day rest upon the same evidence that 
geometry does. This is the most suitable place to insert the 
propositions in which Malebranche gives an account of his 
Physics. These are contained in the second part of the sixth 
book. In regard to what constitutes their nature, extension, 
bodies are of course all alike. They become different from 
o»xe another through the interference of motion, in which 
alone consists even the distinction between the living and the 
dead. Since motion does not lie in the nature of matter, 
it is imparted to it by God, and lasts just so long as God 
continues to impart it, or wills it. But because God Himself 
is one and unchangeable, unchangeableness and simplicity are 
necessarily predicated of the laws of nature, i.e. of motion. 
That God everywhere employs the simplest means, is with 
Malebranche an established axiom, to which he continually 
returns ; especially is this the case in his theories of evil and 
of providence. God could not have lessened the number of 
evils, except in a very complicated way. Herein consists 
Malebranche’s optimism or faith in Divine justice, which 
explains his delight at Leibnitz’s theological views {yid. § 288, 
7), a delight which found expression in his letters to Leibnitz, 
published by Cousin. Similarly, he believes that providence 
must be limited to what is general, i.e., to that for which the 
simplest methods suffice. Both theories drew down upon 
him many attacks. Since motion is imported to bodies from 
without, he urges that one body does not communicate its 
motion to another, but that God takes it from the one and 
gives it to the other. This was also the reason why in his 
physical philosophy, which is quite as mechanical as that of 
Descartes, and in which he carries the theory of vortices still 
further by applying it to the particles of the first element, he 
differed in an essential point from his master. In a work 
written thirty years later than the Recherche , he attributes the 
errors in the laws of motion* which Descartes laid down, and 
the untenability of his fundamental proposition, that the sum 
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of motion always remains the same, to the fact that he con¬ 
ceived of rest as a positive power, and not as a mere privation. 
This implies the censure, that a peculiar power is assigned 
to bodies, and the exclusive causality of God denied. The 
latter is emphasized by Malebranche, as it had been by Des* 
cartes, in the formula of Augustine, that preservation is 
continual creation. In the fact that he is in agreement both 
with the great father of the Church and with the epoch-making 
philosopher, he finds an ever-fresh proof of that agreement 
between philosophy and religion which he tries to establish 
in .many of his writings. At the point where, as already 
indicated (vid. § 144, 4), Augustinism approaches pantheism, 
Malebranche feels it necessary, when he afterwards becomes 
acquainted with Spinoza, to state explicitly the difference 
between their doctrines. According to him, he says in the 
Entretiens , the universum is in God; according to Spinoza, 
God is in universo. 

5. The result of the superior rank which Malebranche 
assigns to spirits as compared with bodies is, that his mental 
philosophy does not, like that of Descartes, form an exact 
parallel to his physics. God, he says, and perhaps we our¬ 
selves in a future life, can conceive of spirits in God or 
through ideas, that is, as modifications of infinite thought. 
Then we shall have a perfectly clear and distinct knowledge of 
them. At present this is not the case. We know of our 
own existence only through an inward, and a very confused 
feeling; so that the Cartesians maintain just the opposite of the 
truth, when they say that spirits are better known to us than 
bodies. It is not so with our own spirit, much less then with 
those of others, the existence and character of which we can 
only infer by conjecture. It was probably his consciousness 
of the worth of the redeemed Christian soul, that made him 
afterwards condemn Spinoza so utterly. For in the pantheism 
of the latter, spirits become modifications of infinite thought, 
exactly as with Malebfanche bodies became limitations of 
extension. And yet, as Mairan points out to him in the inter¬ 
esting letters published by Cousin, Malebranche, not only in 
his “ intelligible matter,” but elsewhere too, approaches very 
near to what so roused his wrath in the writings of that 
"miserable” Especially is this the case in the fourth book . 
Here he treats in thirteen chapters of the practical side of 
pure spirit, or its natural motions, the inclinations. J ust :as 
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(Mr knowledge consists in our participation in the ideas or 
eternal truths, so too the exercise of our will consists in our 
being carried along by the love with which God loves. This 
love has only God Himself for its object, since God loves things 
only so far as He loves Himself; and so all our will is really 
love to God. There is no exercise of will at all, which woula 
not involve love to the bien en gdniral, to happiness. But as 
God is the good in general, just as He was existence in 
general, and as happiness lies in Him alone, even the most 
perverse exercise of will is always love to God, mistaken love 
though it may be. Whence these mistakes arise, how they 
can attach themselves to love for the good in general, to love 
for our own well-being, and lastly to love for others—all this 
is explained in great detail in this book. We do not need 
to enter particularly into the explanation; here too the in¬ 
junction continually recurs, to approve only of what is quite 
clearly known. 

6 . The fifth book treats, in twelve chapters, of the passions. 
He passes on to this subject with the remark that the spirit, 
besides its connection with God, by which it participates in 
God’s knowledge and in His love to Himself, stands to the 
body in a relation which is no less essential and necessary. We 
have not a clear and rational knowledge of this connection, as 
we have of that with God; we know of it only through an 
instinct de sentiment . Still it subsists; nor is it to be regarded 
as a consequence of the Fall, although it must be admitted 
that the inclination to submit entirely to the dominion of the 
senses, has become greater since then. It vas God that 
united the spirit with the body, but the spirit is itself respon¬ 
sible for its state of subjection. God has not, as many sup¬ 
pose, ordered this connection in such a way that, in conse¬ 
quence of it, the body exerts influence on the soul and the 
soul on the body, for that would be an utter impossibility. 
He has rather so ordered it, that on the occasion of our exer¬ 
cising our will, He moves our arm. He has pledged Himself 
to do this, and He raises our arm, even if our will be contrary 
to His commands. Semel jussit semper paret. (Malebranche’s 
arguments for Occasionalism are often almost word for word 
in agreement with those of Geulincx ; because he contributed 
so much to the diffusion of this theory, he is still regarded in 
many quarters as the author of it.) We saw that through 
this connection with the body, a distinction arises between 

VOL. II. e 
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pure ideas and those which are mingled with the products 
of sense and imagination. Corresponding to this, there is a 
distinction between the purely mental or spiritual inclinations, 
and the raising of these to passions through the movement 
of the vital spirits. Not merely in this definition, but also in 
the arrangement of the passions, Malebranche is in complete 
agreement with Descartes. Wonder, in which, according to 
both, the concussion of the vital spirits does not reach the 
outer parts of the body, is called by Malebranche an imperfect 
passion, the others are called real passions. All are traced 
back to love and aversion as the passions meres , in fact, 
properly speaking, to love alone, since aversion is inconceiv¬ 
able without love. With express reference to what had been 
said of the senses, the purpose of the passions is declared to 
be to serve the economy of the body. They free the soul from 
the care of the body, and give it time to occupy itself with 
higher things. In this, as in the former case, the soul falls 
into errors, through giving its assent without clear knowledge, 
and through making no distinction between what is familiar 
(familier) and what is thoroughly known (clair). Male¬ 
branche, accordingly, as little as Descartes, admits the existence 
of innocent error. But, as might be expected from the 
religious tendency of his teaching, he insists much more 
strongly upon the conclusion that freedom from error is 
identical with deliverance from sin, in other words, is enlight¬ 
enment. There could be no difficulty in accepting such a 
conclusion, since God was “ the place of all spirits.” 

7. In the sixth book , which falls into two parts of five and 
nine chapters respectively, he treats of the method of seeking 
for truth. Here he again insists that the only real cause is 
God, that we know only because He enlightens us, and feel 
only because He modifies our thought; he then goes on to 
point out that all depends upon one thing—we must give our 
assent only to that to which we cannot refuse it without 
being reproached by our reason. Inattention and narrowness 
of mind are therefore the greatest enemies of truth. Rules are 
given, how both oughf to be met; and it is repeatedly pointed 
out how these have been followed by Descartes and neglected 
by Aristotle. In this book, too, the thought several times 
re-appears, that since there is only one end for God, namely 
Himself, our destiny can only be to know Him and to love 
Him. Knowledge of the truth, such as is attained in mathe- 
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matics and metaphysics, an4 the wi§h to act virtuously, are 
'accordingly means to lead us to the highest end, to union with 
God. That this end may be reached by all, even by the 
spiritually gross and coarse, for whom the senses are the 
highest authority, God has condescended to make Himself 
comprehensible even to the senses. For fools, He has Him¬ 
self become to some extent foolish, in order that He may 
make them wise (Book v. 5). 

•8. Although the views of Malebranche were not received 
with the same extraordinary enthusiasm as Occasionalism had 
been, yet a considerable number of Cartesians adopted them. 
The first that deserve mention are Thomassin (1619-95), 
Bern. Lami (1645-1715), and lastly Levassor, who translated 
some of his works into English. The last-named, however, 
by abjuring Catholicism, provided Malebranche’s enemies with 
material for calumny. Along with these came the Bene¬ 
dictine Dom Francois Lami (1636-1711), and even a Jesuit, 
P&re Andre (1675 -1764). Both of these, however, declare 
against him at the point where he shows a semi-Pelagian 
tendency. Outside of France, the English thinker, John 
Norris, deserves special mention. Nor was there any lack of 
opponents, even apart from those who disagreed with him on' 
theological grounds. Those who had opposed Cartesianism 
in its earlier form, had now of course to argue against Male¬ 
branche also. Prominent among these was Foucher, canon 
of Dijon (1644-1696), whose scepticism reminds us of Mon¬ 
taigne. Less important is the Jesuit Detertre, whose sudden 
revolt from Malebranche is somewhat suspicious. Still less 
important is Faydit (died 1709), notorious as the “Zoilus” 
of Malebranche. But he was also attacked from the Car¬ 
tesian point of view, especially by Regi§, against whom he 
defended himself in a printed letter. Hardly was Malebranche 
dead, when the sensationalism that took its rise with Locke, 
began to be supreme in France. The struggle against it was 
kept up by Malebranche's disciples Lelevel, Ren£ Fed£, 
Lanion (who used the nom de plume of Wander), Claude 
Lefort de Moriniere, and Miron. But it was the vain 
struggle of reaction against a new and a justifiable principle. 


§ 271- 

The system of Malebranche is supplementary to the whole 
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of Cartesianism, ‘ including Occasionalism. Descartes had 
hinted, and Geulincx had expressly declared, that minds were 
only modifications of God. Here we have the consistently 
developed doctrine of bodies as modifications of infinite (i.e. 
Divine) extension. The two former refuse to admit of matter 
what Malebranche refuses to admit of mind. This difference 
is explained by the fact that according to Descartes, it is only 
of spirits, according to Malebranche, only of bodies, that it is 
possible to have a perfectly evident, pure, and rational know¬ 
ledge, free from the disturbing influence of sense and ima¬ 
gination. There was a subjective ground for this. To the 
mathematician and physicist, the material world appeared the 
most substantial; to the pious theologian, the world of spirits. 
Further, Malebranche was not enthralled so completely as, 
Descartes by the dualism which the substantial existence of 
minds and of bodies demanded. He admits that one class is 
more than the other, and is thus not on the same level with 
it, but above it. Physical and mental philosophy are no 
longer co-ordinate parts of the whole system. Accordingly 
the one-sidedness with which he meets and supplements that 
of Descartes, is much more emphatic; he is much more one¬ 
sided than his master. But he is so only because he was 
more bold in deducing the pantheistic results consequent upon 
Descartes’ adoption of Augustine’s theory of perpetual creation, 
i.e. of God as the sole cause. The philosopher who forms the 
culminating point of this period, the thinker who brought 
Cartesianism to its fullest development, deduced these results 
in their completeness; and in doing so he avoided leaning to 
one side or the other after the manner of his predecessors. 
For this reason Malebranche had to be discussed before him, 
although the more advanced results were deduced, but not 
published, earlier. 
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Colerus : La vie de B. de Spinoza . The Hague, 1706. (A translation from 
the Dutch. The original appeared in 1705. Owing to a confusion with 
Fr. Holma’s Dutch translation of the article in Bayle’s Dictionary, 
Colerus’ book has been assigned by many to the year 1698.) La vie de 
Spinosa par un de ses disciples. Amst, 1719. 2nd ed., Hamb., 1735. 
This is merely the rarer part of the work by the physician Lucas : La vie 
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et resprit de Mow. Benoit de Spinoza. The other .portion has been 
published several times under various titles, as Liber de tribus iwpostori - 
bus, as Spinosa If., and so on. 

i. Baruch de Spinoza was born, according to the ordinary 
account, which Bohmer doubts, at Amsterdam on Nov. 24th, 
1632. The signature Despinoza also occurs in his letters; 
and the name is sometimes written de Espinoza, while in all 
three forms an s is frequently substituted for the s . He 
belonged to a well-to-do household of “ Portuguese ” Jews ; for 
this term was applied even to Spanish Jews, like the Spinoza 
family. His gifts were early recognised, and he was accord¬ 
ingly entrusted to the care of the Rabbi Moses Morteira, a 
thinker who sought, in a w r ay that reminds us of the School¬ 
men, to bring about a reconciliation between philosophy and 
Judaism, and who in this semi-Rationalism was a follower of 
Maimonides. The pupil remained faithful to his master only 
in his anti-mystic (anti-cabalistic) tendencies. On other points 
he separated himself from him at an early period, because 
his rationalism was not sufficiently thorough-going. He was 
especially opposed to placing Aristotelian interpretations on 
the text of Scripture, and accordingly Ibn Ezra appeared to 
him a preferable authority to MaimonideSr Spinoza got his 
first lessons in Latin from a German. Afterwards, in order to 
acquire classical culture, he entered a kind of school, presided 
over by the physician Franz van den Ende, notorious on 
account of his heterodoxy. At the same time he was in¬ 
structed in the natural sciences by the physician Ludwig 
Meyer, and in this study he was perhaps assisted by Olden¬ 
burg. The circumstance that Meyer was a zealous Cartesian 
renders it probable that Spinoza now began to study the 
works of Descartes, and also the writings of the Cartesians. 
We know for certain that he read Heerebord’s books. Apart 
from the fact that the natural bent of his mind made him less 
liable than Descartes to limit himself to physics, he must have 
been repelled by the way in which the theories of the latter 
were adapted to the doctrine of the Catholic Church. Added 
to this was the impression made upon him by the so-called 
(§ 190) Jewish Aristotelians. (Cf. Joel: Zur Genesis der 
Lekre Spinozas. Bresl., 1871.) Lastly, the early acquaint¬ 
ance wffiich Sigwart surmises, and Avenarius asserts, that he 
had with Giordano Bruno, is a fact that deserves to be noted. 
Still the impression that Cartesianism made on Spinoza was 
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, very powerful. It considerably modified his views in other 
respects than mere form. The gradual estrangement from 
the synagogue which all this produced, finally led, in 1656, to 
his expulsion by an anathema of August 6, the Spanish text 
of which has been preserved. A protest against it, written in 
Spanish, contained, according to some, the outlines of the doc¬ 
trine which Spinoza afterwards developed in his Tractatus 
theologico-politicus. It cannot have contained more than the 
outlines; for had Spinoza thus early placed Moses and Christ 
in the same relation as he does in the Tract, theol. polity he 
would hardly have protested against his exclusion. (Joel 
has shown how much besides in this work had been said before 
Spinoza’s day by Maimonides and other Jewish scholars.) 
Neither at this time nor afterwards did he, so far as is known, 
formally become a convert to Christianity, although he often 
attended Christian sermons. He even took part in a petition 
concerning the appointment of a preacher, and he lies buried 
in a church. Baruch, or, as he now called himself, Benedictus, 
remained at first in or near Amsterdam. It is probable that 
as early as this there began the formation of that circle, chiefly 
of Jews, to whom Spinoza afterwards communicated his works 
in duplicate as they gradually progressed, and to whom he so 
often speaks of "our philosophy.” To this circle belonged 
Ludwig Meyer, Simon de Vries,G. H. Schuller, and afterwards 
Tschirnhausen, in short, quite a number of prominent men. 
He had besides a great deal of intercourse with Arminians 
condemned by the Synod of Dort. One of them received 
him into his house. His relations with these “ Collegiants,” 
or “ Rhynsburgers,” date from an early period. Perhaps this 
contributed to his expulsion from the city in 1660 by the 
magistrate, at the instigation of the Reformed clergy, who 
joined hands with the synagogue. After this he himself 
lived for a long time in Rhynsburg, where he maintained 
himself by polishing lenses, but was chiefly occupied with his 
studies. A letter to Oldenburg shows what his opinion of 
Cartesianism was as*early as 1661. His own views can be 
gathered from his Tractatus brevis de Deo , etc., written for 
his friends in Amsterdam. Van Vlooten has published this 
in a Dutch translation, and in an unfortunately not very 
successful re-translation into Latin, in his : Ad Bened. de 
Spinoza Opera quee super sunt omnia Supplementum. Amst., 
1862. The first part of the appendix to this TractatuSy and 
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still -■ more the beginning of the Ethics, as far as the 9th 
proposition, agree substantially with the small treatise which 
Spinoza sent to Oldenburg in the above-mentioned year. 
(Cf Ed. Bohmer: B. de Spin. Tract, de Deo et ho mine, etc. 
Hal. 1852, 4to, and particularly Chr. Sigwart: Spinoza*s neu 
entdeckter Tractat ., etc., Gotha, 1866, and Trendelenburg in 
his: Historische Beitr. zur Phil., iii., pp. 277-398.) In this 
Tractatus , he does not yet quite adopt the position afterwards 
taken up in his chief work. Thus, he still admits the existence 
of a real connection between soul and body—a connection 
which he afterwards denies, and is bound to deny, in accord¬ 
ance with his theory of the attributes of substance. It follows 
from this, that the latter theory must at first have been held in 
a different form. His doctrines were communicated only to 
those whom he believed to be discreet and strong-minded. 
Accordingly, when a young man, probably the one who lived 
at the time in the same house with him, Alb. Burgh, asked 
him to instruct him in philosophy, he dictated to him the chief 
points of the Cartesian philosophy. These jottings were 
amplified at the request of L. Meyer, and published by the 
latter in 1663 as : Ren. des Cartes Principia philosophies more 
geometrico demonstrata per Benedictum de Spinoza , accesserunt 
tjusdem Cogitata metaphysica. Even the Cogitata did not con¬ 
tain Spinoza’s own views. In order to prevent this work pro¬ 
ducing the impression that the suspected individual was a 
Cartesian, the real Cartesians began from this time to perse¬ 
cute him in every way. In 1664 he removed to Vorburg, 
always busied with the development of his systsjm. In 1665 
he was working at. the third part of it, and was able to lay 
eighty propositions before one of the Amsterdam circle, J. B. 
(Bresser ?). The copies which his friends took of what he sent 
them, were, of course, word for word ; but Spinoza’s corres¬ 
pondence shows that many misleading clerical errors had crept 
even into these. On the other hand, he himself, when he 
communicated in writing single propositions from his system, 
seems to have exercised great freedom in regard to individual 
expressions. . Continual alterations were made in matters of 
detail. (Thus, as Vlooten’s Supplem. now shows, the refer¬ 
ence in Simon de Vries’ letter of Feb. 24th, 1663, was 
originally to Schol. tert. prop. 8, which does not correspond 
to the Ethics in its present form, and not to Schol. prop. 
10, lib. i., to which it was corrected before publication. Thus 
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it is no longer possible to argue, as was formerly done with 
apparent good.reason, that the first book of the Ethics , and 
much less that the whole work, was completed in 1663.) These 
alterations explain why references to previous statements are 
so often inaccurate. But the plan of the whole had been 
decided upon, and perhaps the five parts of the Ethics finished, 
when he yielded to the entreaties of his friends, and in 1670 
took up his abode at the Hague. Here he lived with the 
painter Van der Speyk, who drew his portrait, and who is also 
said to have instructed him successfully in his art. The 
change of residence occurred in the same year as the (anony¬ 
mous) publication of his Tractates tkeologico-politicus. It 
purports to be printed at Hamburg and published by Heinr. 
Ktinraht, this being a device to disguise Christoph Konrad, 
of Amsterdam. This frequently reprinted work caused a 
great outcry, especially among theologians. About the same 
time his patron De Witt, who had always urged him to print, 
met his death. These occurrences made Spinoza, who had a 
great regard for his own peace of mind, and also for the con¬ 
scientious feelings of others, entirely give up his plan of 
publishing anything else. For the same reasons he also 
declined in 1672 the professorship at Heidelberg, which was 
offered him. Only once, in 1675, he seems to have made up 
his mind to publish the Ethics , manuscript copies of which 
were in the hands of not a few people. The talk which this 
announcement created, made him give up the idea. Con¬ 
sumptive symptoms showed themselves more and more 
decidedly, and he set about preparing for death. He ar¬ 
ranged that the Ethics should be printed, but that merely his 
initials, and not his full name, should be prefixed to it; 
posterity has disregarded his wish that his system should not 
be called after him. Other writings he burned, including a 
translation of the Pentateuch. His life, which had been in 
every respect an exemplary one, came to a close, on February 
21st, 1677. (This date, like that given for his birth, is the 
usually accepted one^ In the same year there appeared in a 
quarto volume : B.D.S. Opera posthuma, mdclxxvii* This 


* It has been newly discovered ( Vid, Ludwig Stein : Neue Aufschlusse 
&h«r d, Herausg. v. Op. poith. Spin, in Archiv fur Gesch. d. Philos. Bd. i„ 
Heft 4) that not Meyer and Jelle*, but Georg Hermann Schuller was the real 
editor of the Opera posthuma. Stein also contends that the Prafatio was 
composed by Meyer, not merely Latinized by him from Jelles’ Dutch.—Ed. 
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contains the five books of Etkica, the unfinished Tractates 
potiticus, the likewise" unfinished De intellectus emendations 
tractates , which was -written before the Ethics, but after the 
. Tract . brev., Epistolcs et Responsiones, and the unfinished 
Compendium grammatices lingum hebreses. The first complete 
edition of Spinoza’s works is that of Dr. Paulus: Benedicti de 
Spinoza Opera gum supersunt omnia . 2 vols. Jena, 1802-3. 

Gfrorer’s unfortunately unfinished collection : Corpus philoso- 
pkorum optimrn notes, Stuttgart, 1830, contains all his writings, 
including even the Hebrew Grammar. Lastly, in 1843, C. H. 
Bruder published a stereotyped edition in three small volumes 
(Lieipz. Tauchnitz). Unfortunately it is not mufch more 
correct than that of Paulus. Uniform with this appeared 
the Supplemeritum mentioned above. Besides the Tractates 
brevis de Deo, etc., it contains a short mathematical treatise 
on the rainbow, which was supposed by many to have 
been among the manuscripts destroyed. As a matter of fact 
it has been in existence in print since 1687, although this 
early edition is extremely rare. In addition to these, the 
Supplementum has some additional notices of his life from a 
Dutch MS., and also some Letters hitherto unprinted. Boh- 
mer (Fichte’s Zeilschr., vol. 42) and Trendelenburg have 
shown how bad the Latin translation of the Tractates is. 
The German one by Chr. Sigwart, Tubing., 1870, has its value 
much enhanced by the addition of explanations and parallel 
passages. Of translations of Spinoza’s philosophical works, 
the French one by Saisset is far preferable to the German 
one by Auerbach. Of the innumerable munographs on 
Spinoza, F. H. Jacobi: Ueber die Lehre des Spinoza in Briefen 
an Mendelssohn , 1787, still deserves to be mentioned, as it 
laid the foundation of a thorough study of Spinoza in Ger¬ 
many. The literature of the subject is pretty exhaustively cata¬ 
logued in Antoniusvan derLinde: Spinoza, Gottingen, 1862. 
To the list there given should be added the article by Bohmer 
already referred to, which was written later. It is called 
Spinozana ii., and is in the 42nd vol. of Fichte’s Zeitschrift , 
This contains a very thorough explanation of one of the 
most difficult points, forming a sequel to Spinozana i., Ibid., vol. 
36, and being itself continued under the same title in vol. 57* 
2. The fact that Spinoza employs the geometrical method 
both in his account of the principles of Cartesianism and in 
his own chief work, may be regarded as an acknowledge- 
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ment, that it was through Descartes that he. was led to 
the thoroughly mathematical view of things, which is char¬ 
acteristic of him, and which must never be lost sight of, 
unless the difficulty of understanding his doctrines is to be 
much increased. Philosophical and. mathematical certainty 
are with him synonymous {Tract, theol. polit., c. 14, 36). For 
no other reason than because it is a necessary consequence of 
the mathematical way of looking at things, the geometrical 
form of proofs is of great significance, even where the proofs - 
themselves are insipid and marred by inaccuracies. Every 
point of view not recognised in mathematics is expressly 
rejected by Spinoza as inadmissible. Foremost among the'se 
is the teleological. , In order to preserve this, Aristotle had 
declared a mathematical view of physics to be inadequate 
(cf. § 88, 1). Spinoza, on the other hand, will not admit the 
conception of an end even in Ethics. He is never weary of" 
scoffing at those who demand a God that works towards ends, 
who commit the vcrrepov irporepov of explaining things by their 
ends, or who introduce the confused idea of obligation into 
human conduct. He expressly extols mathematics because 
non circa fines versatur {Eth . i., Append.), and recommends 
it as a model. Everything, even the various aspects of 
human activity, is to be regarded exactly as if it were a 
question of lines, planes, and solids {Eth. i.,pr. 33. Sckol. 2. 
iii prof.). Just as mathematics knows nothing of the idea 
of an end, so the idea of causality is utterly foreign to it. 
There we hear nothing of the actual production of effects, 
which cannot be conceived of without transference, but merely 
of conditions. Instead of causes, mathematics has reasons ; 
instead of effects, consequences. This is exactly Spinoza’s 
attitude. The expression causa , and even causa ejficiens, 
occurs in his writings {Eth i., prop. 16, Coroll.). But his 
often repeated polemic against the causa being conceived of 
as transiens; the explanatory remark, when ejficere was pre¬ 
dicated of anything, that it means ex ejus dcfinitione (so Eth. 
i., pr. 16, dem.), or eVen ex eo sequitur {i.,prop. 7, dent ., and 
elsewhere); the continually recurring reference to the illustra¬ 
tion of the triangle, from the nature or definition of which 
this thing or the other follows—all these show clearly that he 
knows nothing of actual causal connection, but merely of 
being conditioned by a logically prior or auxiliary conception. 
Accordingly he connects causa and ratio by seu (i.,/r. 11, 
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dem. alit.). Just as space neither contemplates nor causes 
figures, but certainly conditions them, since figure,cannot be 
conceived of without space, so Spinoza recognises no other 
conception of the conditioned than that it presupposes 
something else: concepium alterius rei involvit (EtJu i., ax. 
4). In accordance with this principle, wherever the con¬ 
ception of one thing presupposes (prcesupponit, involvit) that’ 
of another, he forthwith defines the former as conditioned by 
the latter, as its effectus (cf. Eth. ii., pr. 5, dem.). Closely 
connected with this polemic against all transitio, is the similar’ 
one against all real succession, against time, which he looks 
upon as merely a confused idea. Averroes, whose opinions 
may have been familiar to Spinoza through the commentaries 
on his work by Maimonides, and through Gersonides, had made 
(vid. § 187, 2.) the philosopher take his stand in the heart 
of eternity, where before and after completely disappear, and 
where all that is possible is regarded as already actual. 
Spinoza follows him almost literally in demanding that the 
philosopher should view everything sub specie ceternitatis 
(ii ..pr. 44, Cor. 2), i.e. in perfect freedom from the limits of 
time (i., def 8). This naturally implies, that he views every¬ 
thing simul (de int. em '. xiv.), i.e., without a real, and in merely 
a logical succession. 

3. Accordingly, the starting-point of his philosophy is not 
the creator of the world, not even the fundamental cause of 
all things, but the logical presupposition of all that exists,— 
that in virtue of which alone everything else can become an 
object of thought, and which itself does not require for its con¬ 
ception the antecedent conception of anything else. This is 
the only meaning of his causa sui (i., def. 1). The phrase has 
no reference, as it had with Descartes, to,an actual process of 
self-creation. In the Tract, brev ., Spinoza had scoffed at such 
an idea, and therefore at the causa sui\ in the Tract, de int. 
emend, he is willing to accept this ( vulgo) current expression, 
provided it be taken to mean simply what is in se, that is, 
not in alio. In this sense, and in this sense alone, it is adopted 
in the Ethics. The best translation of causa sui in Spinoza 
is : the unconditioned. This he finds in the one Substance 
wherein all things consist. This Substance alone exists, it 
combines in itself omne esse; and therefore it would be an 
absurdity to conceive it as non-existent (i., def. 3, de int. 
emend, ix.). Although he calls this Substance God, it must 
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not be forgotten that he expressly declares that he attaches a 
very different meaning to this word from that attached to it 
by his Christian contemporaries; further, that he uses Deus and 
Natura quite indifferently ; and finally, that he joins by hoc est 
the sentences: “God is one,” and: “ The Substance wherein 
all things consist, is one” {Ep. 21, Eth. iv., Praef. i. f pr. 14, 
Coroll. i). (Those who attach a religious significance to the 
word God, ought accordingly, in reading Spinoza, always to 
substitute Natura for Deus.) The unity of Substance is not 
to be conceived of as numerical, for number presupposes a 
higher genus, but as absolute oneness {Ep. 50). Since there 
is no real existence, except Substance, and since anything 
defined, or limited, or determined, or finite .(all four words 
mean just the same in Spinoza), only exists because it is 
limited by another thing of the same nature, e.g., a figure by 
other figures (cf. Eth. i., def. 2), it follows that Substance is 
infinite. In regard to this word, Spinoza insists, as Descartes 
had done before him, that in spite of the negative prefix, 
infinity is a positive conception. For all determination is 
negation, inasmuch as it draws a line between the thing de¬ 
termined and everything else, e.g. a figure {Ep. 50). Further, 
it states a non-esse , a defectus {Ep. 41). Accordingly, that 
which, like Substance, is simply an affirmation of existence 
{Eth. i., pr. 8, Scholl), must naturally be conceived of without 
this negation, and therefore as infinite in the positive sense of 
the word {ibid., i., pr. 8, Schol.). Since “ without limitations” 
means the same thing as “ infinite,” we may also use “ perfect ” 
instead of either. It is so used in the Tract, brev. (p. 22), 
where non esse accordingly appears as omnium imperfectionum 
maxima (p. 56). That which is absolutely undetermined, is 
determined neither in regard to its existence nor in regard to 
its results. That is, where it produces an effect, it does so 
without being compelled. What he here opposes to com¬ 
pulsion, Spinoza calls necessity quite as often as freedom 
{ibid, i., def. 7), and says, in accordance with this principle, 

“ God acts (agit) without compulsion, and He is a free cause ” 
{ibid., p. 17). If we reflect that Spinoza is never weary of 
denying that God acts with freedom of will, and that he uses* 
ex eo sequitur for agit as frequently as we saw that he did for 
efficit, it becomes clear that lib ere here merely means " of 
Himself,” or, “ without compulsion,” and agere about as much 
as “ making ” or “ causing ” does with us, when we say 
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“ The nature of the triangle makes or causes its angles to be, 
etc.” On the whole, then, Spinoza always maintains that the 
same necessity which requires the existence of God, demands 
that everything Should result from Him (iv., prafat,)> i.e. f 
maintains that His being and His activity coincide 

4. The correlative to the absolutely unconditioned, or Sub¬ 
stance, is the merely conditioned. To this, Spinoza often 
(e.g. Ep. 4) applies the Aristotelian name of accidens , but 
usually the Cartesian one of modus. He also calls it modifi¬ 
cation or affectio. He explains mode to mean that which is in 
something else, so that it can only be conceived by the help 
of this something (i., def. 5), or requires this something as a 
preliminary or pre-existing conception (i.,pr. 8, Schol.). In¬ 
finite space is the pre-existing condition of a definite figure, 
and can be thought of without the help of the figure; but the 
converse is not true. Similarly, thought cannot rid itself of 
Substance, but may rid itself of mode in which Substance 
certo et determinato modo expressa e$t ; it is possible to con¬ 
ceive as non-existent what exists definitely, impossible to do 
so with existence itself (i.,pr. 24, Ep. 28). For this reason 
eternity, i.e. existence as a result of the definition, belongs 
only to Substance, not to modes. Similarly, Substance is the 
unity that excludes all plurality, while there are many modes, 
etc. In short, the predicates attached to Substance and to 
modes are of such opposite kinds, that Spinoza himself com¬ 
pares the difference between the two to that between straight 
and crooked. They are diametrically opposed to each other, 
as correlatives must be. And further, as is als^ characteristic 
of correlatives, they suggest one another, a relation which 
Spinoza expresses by calling Substance the causa (not trans- 
iens , however, but immanens) of the modifications, of which it 
is said to be at once the cause and the Sum-total. In spite 
of th6 fact that it has been criticized as childish, my com¬ 
parison of this relation to that between the ocean and the , 
ever-vanishing waves, seems to me quite as justifiable as the 
one made by Spinoza himself in the Tract, brev., where it is 
likened to that between the understanding and the ideas of 
which the latter is the sum, or as the other in the Ethics , 
according to which Substance is related to the modes, in the 
same way that a line is related to the points which exist in it 
(as possible). Now, if Spinoza in many passages maintains that 
nothing really exists except Substance and its changing forms 
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or modifications, the question arises—What place is there in 
his system for individual things, the res particulares, of which 
he very often speaks ? Spinoza himself associates the most 
various meanings with the word res. But if one understands, 
as we would do here, by individual objects or things, beings 
which exist and persist independently, then properly speaking 
Spinozism does not admit that there are things at all. We 
only come to things by giving independence to the modes 
which are essentially dependent, by disregarding what con¬ 
stitutes their nature—the fact that they are merely in some¬ 
thing else. In this abstract way of looking at them, we alter 
them just as, in one of the similes employed, frost would change 
the waves into lumps of ice, or, in the other, a needle cutting 
the line would change it into points. Spinoza gives the name 
of imagination to this partial and fragmentary way of regarding 
things (vid. infra> sub. 11); and we must accordingly say that 
imagination alone makes (independent) things out of (depen¬ 
dent) modes. The meresum-total of individual things is called 
the world (of sense) in ordinary phraseology, and by Kant too, 
who opposes it to Nature. If we adopt this view, Jacobi and 
Hegel are right in maintaining, especially in contrast with those 
who reproached Spinoza with having deified the world, that he 
had rather denied its existence altogether. If we accept with 
a slight modification the illustration which Spinoza himself 
employed, and liken Substance and its modes to a plane 
surface and the figures which can be drawn within it, the 
process characteristic of imagination may be compared with 
the division of the plane surface into an infinite number of 
minute squares, each of which would represent what we, in 
Spinoza’s language, call a res particulars or even individuum. 
If it be asked what is the condition (causa proximo) of the 
existence of such a square, it is certainly not the infinitely 
extended plane in which it is, but the other squares which 
enclose it. This makes perfectly intelligible Spinoza’s asser¬ 
tions that no finite thing results from God, or has Him for its 
(immediate) cause, but that each in turn is conditioned by 
finite things, and these again by finite things, so that the 
finite results only from the finite (i., prop. 28). And further, 
that every individual thing, inasmuch as it is conditioned by 
another, is under restraint, and is accordingly not free or 
necessary, that it contains an element of chance which cannot 
be deduced from its definition or a priori , but can only be 
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realized by the help of experience, i.e. imagination (ii.,/r. 31, 
Coroll. Ep. 28). The illustration just employed makes it very 
easy for us to understand the position of Spinoza, when he 
defends himself so vigorously against the accusation that he 
makes Substance consist of a combination of things, and yet 
elsewhere calls things parts of nature (Epp. 40, 29, 15). To , 
make Substance a combination of things would be to him just 
as absurd as (i.e., not less so, but not more so, than) to say 
that the line is a combination of points. In our own illustra¬ 
tion, every square can be called a part of the plane surface, 
and yet no one could say that the plane was formed by a 
combination of the squares. For, in the first place, they were 
not there prior to it; and further, in order to have the plane 
surface, we must remove in thought the sides of the squares, 
that is, the squares as such. Things as such, then, are pro¬ 
ducts of a limited apprehension; things are in fact modifi¬ 
cations which give definite expression to the true existence 
(God, Nature) (i.,pr. 25, CoroL). But so soon as their true 
aspect is realized, they cease to exist independently, they are 
no longer things in the ordinary sense of the word. In their 
place appear limited participations in the one true existence. 
Each of these participations must naturally contain two im¬ 
portant elements; and the fact that Spinoza sometimes lays 
stress on one of these and sometimes on the other, often 
makes it harder to understand him. In the first place, as an 
expression of the true existence, it belongs to the infinite 
multiplicity (i.e., the totality) that results from God (i., pr. 
,16, 17, Schol .), or is contained in God (ii., pr. 8), in such a 
way that it cannot be conceived without Him. In other 
words, it belongs to that which is (immediately) caused (con¬ 
ditioned) by God (v.,pr. 29, Schol.). This side of the indi¬ 
vidual thing is its essence or nature (essentia sive natura, iv., 
def 8, pr. 56, dem.), often called by metonymy its idea 
(dejinitio i., pr. 16, dent.). This is eternal, just as being in 
general is eternal, Cogit. met. 1, 2, Eth. \.,pr. 21. It is called 
an eternal truth (Ep. 28). Accordingly, with Spinoza “ to 
view under the form of eternity," and “ to apprehend anything 
from its essence,” are synonymous (v., pr., 29, 30). Since 
being or existence was the absolutely positive which excludes 
all negation, it is impossible that the essence of a thing should 
contain what involves its non-existence. Transitoriness would 
involve this, and accordingly the essence of everything be- 
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comes identical with the maintenance Of assertion of its own 
existence (iii., pr. 4, dem. y pr. 6, 7). Besides this positive 
element which constitutes the true reality (entitas sive realitas 
w.tpraf) of things, there is in the second place that which 
completes the essentia by making it actualis or prasens exis- 
« tentia, or actu existere (v., pr. 29, dent, ii., pr. 9). This comes 
to it from other things, with which it is united to form a com¬ 
munis ordo natures, or connexio causarum (ii,, pr. 30, dem.pr. 7, 
Sc/iol.). This negative element,—which, just because it is 
negative, is not deduced from the being of the thing, but is 
accepted empirically as a fact,—makes what is (essentially) 
eternal into something temporal or enduring. Each thing 
has, accordingly, a double existence, and likewise a double 
position in the complex world of existence: on the one hand, 
that which is determined by its essence, on the other, that 
which is determined by its being conditioned by something 
else. In virtue of the former, it is necessary per se ; in virtue 
of the latter, necessary per aliud. The latter Spinoza called 
contingens (i., pr. 33), and accordingly identified, as did his 
subsequent opponent Wolff (vid. § 290, 4), with the hypothctice 
necessarium. The two kinds of existence, the timeless and the 
temporal, would correspond in our illustration to the existence 
of each individual square as a plane, and as a four-sided 
figure. Spinoza compared them to the possibility of making, 
by the help of two intersecting chords within the circumfer¬ 
ence of a circle, an infinite number of right angles of the same 
size, and the actual existence of two such right angles made 
by drawing two chords (ii., pr. 8, Sckol.). This comparison 
explains the position subsequently taken up by the school of 
Leibnitz and Wolff, in which existence was placed on the 
same level as possibility, and existentia was called complemen- 
tum possibilitatis (vid. § 290, 4). 

Cf. Theodor Camerer: die Lehre Spinoza's. Stuttg. 1877. 

5. Midway between Substance as the infinitum and things 
as finita , there stands the sum of all modes, which is reached 
last in the ascent from things, and first in the descent from 
the infinite. Spinoza’s phrases: infinite modification, or in¬ 
finite mode, and so on, characterize very aptly this interme- 
.diate position. In connection with it, however, we are not to 
think of anything like an actual development, but simply of 
a higher and a lower in a logical and mathematical sense. 
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Thus, if, to push our illustration further, we start from the 
most limited, the primitive square, this gives us what Spinoza 
calls individuum primi ordinis ; if we imagine several of those 
combined into one, we have individua secundi ordinis , and so 
on until we reach that which embraces all of them. This 
remains the same amid all changes of its subordinate con¬ 
stituents, and is iota natura (ii., Lemma 7, Sckol. ). Instead of 
this expression, the phrase : facies tolius universi is employed 
in a letter to Tschirnhausen; and Spinoza at the same time 
says, that it is this he means when he speaks of an infinite, 
eternal modification of God, which results directly from God. 
In the ascending process above described the simple square is 
recognised as resulting directly from those which surround it, 
and these in their turn from those which surround them. And 
so, when the question ultimately arises,—“ What is the presup¬ 
position necessary for all the squares taken together, that from 
which they result directly as from their causa proxima ? ” we 
can hardly give any other reply, than that it is the plane , 
surface undivided. Quite in accordance with this, Spinoza 
says in his Tract, brev., that God is causa proxima only of 
infinite modification {Supplem., p. 59). This latter he separates 
from individual things by an infinite number of intermediate 
stages; and he says repeatedly in the Ethics , that it alone 
results directly from God, that what it comprehends results 
from Him only indirectly. Inasmuch, however, as infinity can 
now be predicated both of the absolutely unconditioned and 
of this immediately conditioned, and further, since the word 
natura was employed to denote both, the nece sity arises for 
avoiding misunderstandings by strict distinctions. Spinoza 
remains faithful to the conception he has once set up, accor¬ 
ding to which the infinite is the positive, which excludes all 
limit (as being negation). But he allows a distinction between 
that which absolutely excludes all limitation, and that which 
merely excludes numerical determination. The former is the 
absolute infinitum , Substance; the latter is what he means 
wherever he speaks of the infinite in the plural, and employs 
infinita as a synonym for omnia (eg. \.,pr. 16). Although he 
himself frequently says, that we should apply the term in¬ 
finitum only to the absolutely infinite, and should call the 
innumerable, indefinitum, and although he contrasts the former 
as infinitum rationis with the latter as infinitum imaginations, 
still he is not always consistent. Consequently, the distinction 
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is often lost sight of between the conceptions which we have so 
far been explaining, and which, to connect them with Spinoza’s 
■own words, form the descending stages: (1) All or infinite 
(Omne esse, absolute infinitum , in the Tract. brev. also Omne ); 
(2) Everything, or infinites, or infinitely many (Omnia infinita); 
and lastly, (3) Each, or individual thing (Quodcumque, res par¬ 
ticularism finitum, singulare ). If this distinction be maintained, 
there is no contradiction involved in Spinoza’s saying, that no 
finite thing results from God, and that everything results from 
God (i., pr. 16, deml). Nor is it any more a contradiction to 
say, that all finite being is necessary, and that every finite thing 
is contingent. With the expression “nature,” Spinoza deals 
more strictly than with “ infinite” as a predicate. He accord¬ 
ingly adopts the distinction between natura naturans and 
natura naturata , a distinction which appears as early as the 
Commentaries of Averroes (De ccelo, 1, i),and which was current 
among the Schoolmen. Consistently, however, with his point 
of view, the idea of creation which former thinkers had looked 
upon as the bond between the two (eg., Vincent of Beauvais: 
Speculum majus , 15, 4), is here supplanted by that of condition. 
Both in the Tract, brev. (Supplem., p. 80) and in the Ethics 
(i., pr. 29, Scholl), he says that the natura naturans is that which 
is in itself and requires nothing else, i.e., God. In regard to the 
natura naturata, on the other hand, the two accounts are 
quite at variance. According to the Tract, brev., a distinction 
must be drawn between the natura naturata generalis, i.e., 
the modes which follow immediately from God, and the natura 
naturata particularism i.e., the particular things conditioned by 
these modes. In the Ethics this distinction is no longer re¬ 
cognised. There, conditioned nature is defined as that quod 
ex necessitate Dei naturce sequitur, hoc est omnes modos quatenus 
considerantur ut res quce in Deo sunt et quce sine Deo nec esse 
nec concipi possunt (i., pr. 29, Scholl), that is, exactly as the 
natura naturata generalis was conceived of in the Tract, brev. 
If, then, we keep the expression, world, for the sum of things 
(the former natura n&turataparticularis), the natura naturata 
which stands midway between it and God, would correspond 
very much to what we might call the world as a whole, or 
order of the world. This is distinguished from the uncon¬ 
ditioned, as the system of all conditions, within which every 
individual object would be a conditioned thing. 

6 . The distinction between nature, viewed either as all or 
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as everything, and individual things, may be called a quanti¬ 
tative one; and accordingly a geometrical figure sufficed to 
make it clear. Qualitative distinctions are introduced into the 
system by the help of a third fundamental conception. This 
is the conception of attribute, the definition of which Spinoza 
himself inserts between that of substance and that of mode— 
an order from which we have departed here. Where he*is 
maintaining that nothing, except Substance-and its modes, 
exists realiter , he repeatedly adds to this word i.e. extra intel- 
lectum* And yet, besides these, he speaks of attributes. The 
only explanation possible seems to be, that the attributes are in 
intellectu. That such is really the doctrine of Spinoza, many 
are disposed to deny; but they can only do so by utterly 
ignoring the chief passages in support of this view. These 
passages must accordingly be brought forward prominently 
here. Spinoza never forgot the statement he made in his 
Cogitat. metaphys. (i., 3), to the effect that Substance, as such, 
does not affect us at all, and that it therefore requires to be 
interpreted by an attribute, from which (as Descartes before 
him had taught) “ non nisi ratione distinguitur” Accordingly 
he always speaks of the attributes of Substance in such a way 
as to bring into prominence the idea of existence for the 
understanding that knows. This is the case even in the 
definition of attribute (i., def. 4). While Descartes had said 
that attribute constitutes (constituit) the essence of sub¬ 
stance, Spinoza says that attribute “ is that which intellect 
perceives concerning substance, as constituting the essence 
thereof." (That constittiens is neuter here is proved beyond 
a doubt by ii., pr. 7, Schol.) In this, an indication of some¬ 
thing which is not perceived, is recognised even by those who 
hold a different view from the one maintained in these pages. 
In the same direction point all the varieties of expression: 
that attribute exprimit , explicat the essence of Substance, or, 
that the essence per attributum intelligitur , sub attributo con - 


A 

* Kuno Fischer: Gesch. d. n. Phil. 2nd ed. i., 2, p. 275 and 317 asserts 
that I have no right to appeal upon this point to Eth. i. pr. 4, dem., since 
there Spinoza adds to the word Substantia—sive quod idem est attributa . The 
quotation in my Vermischte Aufsatze did not refer to the end of the dem., of 
which Fischer is thinking, but to the first sentence of it, where this addition 
is no more to be found than it is in Ep. 4, which I also brought forward as 
a proof. [Fischer replies to this in the 3rd ed., p. 359 .—Ed.] 
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sideratur , and so on, all of which involve the idea of revela¬ 
tion or phenomenon, i.e. of a relation to a perceiving subject. 
Most decisive of all is what Spinoza writes to Simon de Vries, 
or rather in his person to the whole circle, in whose name 
de Vries had questioned him. After defining Substance as 
he does in the Ethics , he continues : “ By attribute I under¬ 
stand exactly the same thing, except that it is called attribute 
rcspectu intellectus substantive certain talern naturam tribuentis .” 
(Here then it is the perceiving intellect, with Descartes [cf. 
§ 267, 4] it was nature, which is said to J^e that which sub¬ 
stantia? naturam tribuit.) He then goes on to meet the 
objection that two names are applied to one and the same 
thing, by pointing out that what we call smooth , may be called 
white , if it be looked at in a different aspect. The other 
example which he brings forward in the same place, that 
the third patriarch had two names, one of which denoted 
his relation to his brother, reminds us of what he had, said 
in regard to the name of God in the Tract, thcol. polit. 
xiii. 11, 12. Only the name Jehovah indicates Dei absolutam 
essentiam sine relatione ad res creatas ; El Sadai, on the con¬ 
trary, and all the others, attributa sunt quce Deo competunt 
quatenus cum relatione ad res creatas consideratur velper ipsas 
manifestatur. Accordingly, although (Etk. i. pr. 32, dent.) the 
substantia absolute injinita is expressly distinguished from 
Substance quatenus attributum habet , still we must surely ulti¬ 
mately conclude that the attributes do not introduce essential 
differences into Substance, but merely state what it is for the 
understanding that contemplates it, i.e., the ways in which it 
appears, or,—what is the same thing differently expressed, 
—in which it is conceived of by the understanding that 
contemplates it. I have compared them to the coloured 
spectacles through which a white surface ( i.e. one which con¬ 
tains all colours or no colours) is viewed, and I am least of all 
moved to abandon this illustration by the raillery of the critic 
who maintains that the understanding does not put the attri¬ 
butes there but merely distinguishes them. For this seems 
to me to be merely the substitution for the spectacles of a 
prism, which breaks up the white into blue and yellow, i.e., 
the substitution of bonnet blanc for blanc bonnet. The 
view here advanced has been attacked with more serious 
weapons, but with even less success, by those who say that 
it makes Spinoza into a disciple of Kant. As if Kant had 
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invented the distinction between “in itself” and “for us,” be¬ 
tween essence and phenomenon! As if, since men began 
to think, it had not been made by every one who has at¬ 
tempted to get behind things or to investigate their essence! 
But not only has this distinction been made. It has been the 
subject of reflection ever since Democritus distinguished be¬ 
tween what is erert, and what is vo/up, or Aristotle contrasted 
<pvarei with irpos nuas. The same question appears in the 
Middle Ages in all inquiries about esse in re and esse inintellectu , 
about distinctio secundum rem and secundum rationem , about 
denominatio extrinseca and ens ralionis. Lastly, as regards 
Spinoza himself, one could never say that such a distinction 
was unknown to him and did not appear till the succeeding 
century, unless one were willing to forget all the passages 
where he contrasts denominationes extrinsecas , relationes and 
circumstaniias with essentia , modi cogitandi with modi rerum , 
distinctions reales with distingui solo conceptu. There is, 
however, a vast difference between Kant and Spinoza. The 
former never loses sight of this distinction, and has pushed his 
reflections upon it so far as to reach the result that all predi¬ 
cates which are attached to phenomena, must be denied of 
things in themselves. In Spinoza, the relation between the 
two is quite different. He touches upon the relation between, 
things as actually existing and as objects of thought, only 
where he cannot avoid it, especially therefore where he has 
to reply to objections. That the two may stand in opposition 
to each other, never occurs to him. Like all before Kant, he 
looks upon it as a matter of course that cogitam debet and est 
are the same. And so too with non esse and nequire cogitari. 
The question: “ Why are the two one ? ” he thrusts aside 
almost scornfully, as where he touches upon the criterion of 
truth, or again where the adequacy of the idea, though at first 
it does not denote its agreement with the ideatum, still in¬ 
volves the certainty of this agreement. For this very reason 
1 can see no objection to my view in the fact that Spihoza says 
substantia sive ,—or even id est,—ejus attributa. It is exactly 
parallel to non est i.e. cogitari nequit , or conversely. Spinoza’s 
theory of the attributes of Substance would accordingly assume 
the following shape r The understanding can conceive of any¬ 
thing only by attaching predicates to it. If that which is 
conceived is something limited or finite, then the predicates 
to be attached to it may contain negations; as, eg., when 
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mind, because it cannot distinguish bodies strictly, omnia 
corpora sub attributo entis, rei, etc. comprehendit (ii., pr. 40, 
Schol. 1). It is otherwise with Substance, existence in itself, 
to which, as the absolutely affirmative, only such predicates 
may be attached as express something absolutely .positive, 
that is, perfection or infinity. It is true that so soon as there 
are several of these, so soon as one is not what the other is, their 
infinity is not the infinity of Substance, which was absolutely 
free from negation, but a*third kind, which now appears, the 
infinitum in suo genere (i., def. 6 explic.). By this is to be 
understood that which allows nothing of the same kind as 
itself to escape it. Thus extension, which includes all ex¬ 
tended things, remains infinite (in its own kind), or infinitam 
certam essehtiam exprimit (i., pr. 10, Schol.), even although 
thought lies outside of it. Now all such perfectly positive 
predicates expressing this infinity must be attached to exist¬ 
ence, which includes everything. An infinite understanding 
will therefore view it under innumerable attributes ; for such 
an understanding. Substance consists of all, i.e. of innumerable 
attributes, each of which expresses eternal and infinite being 
(i., def. 6). It is otherwise with the human understanding. 
It too is unable to conceive of Substance without attributes, 
that is, without attributing to it predicates. Substance ac¬ 
cordingly sepositis affectionibus cogitaripotest , but not sepositis 
attributis ; it consists therefore of attributes, and that, as we 
have just shown, for the human and for the infinite under¬ 
standing alike. Thus, as soon as the understanding, whether 
finite or infinite, appears, what exists outside of the under¬ 
standing as Substance, pure being, is changed into attributes, 
or consists of them (i .,pr. 30, dem.). (I consider this passage 
one of the most important for confirming my view, although 
it has been brought forward very recently to refute it, in the 
excellent essay of Camerer, referred to above, § 272, 4.) But 
of what attributes ? Just as Spinoza is serious in his scorn 
for those who consider that the globulus which we inhabit is 
the whole world ( Tf. br. de Deo), so he is serious, when, in 
his letters to Tschirnhausen, he admits the possibility that 
another finite understanding may not know the attribute of 
extension, just as our understanding is unable to conceive of 
an infinite number of attributes of Substance, although it 
knows that there are such. He may at one time have 
cherished the hope that the human understanding would 
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succeed in discovering new attributes of God. But in his 
latter days he was convinced that, because man is a mode of 
thought and extension, he knows only the attribute of thought 
and that of extension, and can accordingly conceive of God 
only under these two attributes, but must conceive of Him 
under both. In spite of this limitation, he claims for the 
human understanding an adequate knowledge of God, since, 
as Descartes had already shown, it is possible to have a per¬ 
fectly adequate knowledge of the triangle, even before one 
knows all the propositions which follow from the definition. 
It is not in Substance, then, but in the limitation of the 
human understanding, that we are to look for the reason why 
we must be content with regarding it as thinking and as 
extended. As a matter of fact, however, it does not really 
involve a great sacrifice to renounce all claim to a knowledge 
of the others. For thought, which Spinoza conceives of just 
as Descartes had done,—as the making objective or the repre¬ 
sentation of what exists formalitcr, —mirrors in itself the 
content of all attributes. Thus it forms, to express it me¬ 
chanically, the half of all that all the attributes together 
contain, or contains just as much as all the others put together; 
—an exceptional position which Spinoza recognises when he 
contrasts thought, as he frequently does, not with the “others,” 
but with “ the ” attributes (ii., pr. 8, Cor. ; pr. 6, Coroll.). 
Thought, which is thus correlative and equivalent to all the 
other attributes, is known to the human understanding and to 
every finite understanding, even to that which could not ap¬ 
prehend extension. But this is not all. It appears to have 
been the feeling that subject and object, Ego and non-Ego, 
were mutually opposed, which made Spinoza say so decidedly 
in his Tract, brev. p. 192, that even although it were not 
bodies that occasioned our ideas or mental affections, still 
what called them forth would be something quite different 
from the human mind. This “ omnino differre ” assigns to 
every object of thought a nature opposite to that of thought. 
Since, however, thought was something internal, being-by- 
itself, this is something external, being-outside-itself \Vid. 
p. 40, supra) ; so that every attribute which is opposed to 
thought threatens to become ultimately identical with exten¬ 
sion. Perhaps Spinoza felt this when he gave up the search 
for other attributes. Perhaps too it was this feeling which, 
when Tschirnhausen drew his attention through Schuller to 
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the fact that thought will contain more than each of the other 
attributes, made Spinoza pass over the point in silence, and 
afterwards led him in the further course of his investigations 
to proceed as if it were impossible to regard existence other¬ 
wise 'than under these two attributes. We have now further 
to inquire how all, how everything, and how individual ob¬ 
jects present themselves to the mind of the observer under 
these attributes.* 


* It was through Hegel that I was first led to adopt the view stated here’ 
In my: Versuch einer wisscnsch. Darst. der Gesch. d. n. Philos, i., 2 (Leipz., 
Riga and Dorpat, 1836), § 8, and more thoroughly in my : Vennischte 
Aufsalze (Leipz., 1846), 1 have expounded it as the only one which to my 
mind is consistent with maintaining the “ monism,” or pantheism, of Spinoza. 
My belief has been confirmed by the fact that a different view of the attributes, 
as is proved by the example of Thomas, and more recently of Bohmer, goes 
hand-in-hand with the idea that Spinoza is a “ pluralist,” or, if one will have 
it so, a polytheist. But my opponents are not drawn solely from those who 
hold such an opinion, but also from those who regard the oneness of Sub¬ 
stance as part of Spinoza’s teaching. In fact, my view has been attacked 
by almost all who mention it. Although these attacks have shown me 
that it has weak points, still I have met with no theory which I should be 
prepared to accept instead of it. To begin with what the most formidable 
opponent of what he calls the “formalist” view advances,—although 
Kuno Fischer’s reproduction of the system of Spinoza is brilliant, and in 
many respects admirable, .still I cannot agree with his assertion that the 
attributes are forces. For we join issue on the first point of all, inasmuch 
as I deny that the Substance of Spinoza is a causa efficient {vid. supra , sub 2), 
while Fischer really founds his whole account upon the supposition that it 
is. [Vid. Fischer’s reply, op. cit, 3rd ed., p. 369. Also: Note to p. 355 .—Ed.] 
Trendelenburg I can no longer reckon among my opponents. For if he 
calls the attributes “ various definitions of one and the same thing,” or various 
“ expressions,” I confess that I can discover no difference between those 
statements and my own. P. Schmidt, in his interesting essay on Schleier- 
macher, which will be referred to at the end of § 315, differs from both 
Fischer and Trendelenburg, but is a decided opponent of my view. Accord¬ 
ing to him, thought and extension are the summa genera of existence. So 
far, I can quite agree with him. For by denying the determination (finitude, 
according to Spinoza) of the individual objects of perception, it is possible to 
rise from these until ultimately the two classes of thinking and extended 
existence are reached. Beyond these lies nothing but the omne esse , which 
embraces them, and which is identical with Spinoza’s Substance, or Nature, 
or God. This, however, so far from anticipating one of the possible answers, 
does not even raise the question : “ Whence comes that by which existence 
manifests itself as these two genera , or by which the two are distinguished, 
thinking existence being npn-extended, and extended existence, non-think¬ 
ing?” To this Hegel replies, and I follow him : “ It cannot be deduced from 
Substance, and it must accordingly be introduced into it. This is the work 
Of the understanding, which finds in itself not merely one, but two posi¬ 
tive predicates (positive to correspond to existence), and no more than these 
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7. First, as regards Substance as such, the natura naturans , 
it is, according to its two attributes, of two kinds—extended 
Substance, and thinking Substance (res extensa, res cogitans , 
ii. pr. 1 and 2). In both cases, however, we must imagine 
every limitation removed. God is therefore neither body nor 
will, for the former is a limitation of extension, while the latter 
is a determined and limited form of thought. Infinite or sub¬ 
stantial extension, infinite size, attributes (i.e., properly, the 
other attributes) of God, natura Dei, or even simply natura , 
are the terms applied to the Infinite as extended. On the 


two.” That Spinoza reaches his attributes in this way, is for me much the most 
important point. In the face of that it seems comparatively unimportant, 
how far he himself was conscious of the relation in which his two attributes 
really stood. Even if I could not bring forward a single quotation to prove 
that Spinoza was conscious of this, I should venture to say that the attributes 
are predicates, which the understanding must attach to Substance, not 
because the latter, but because the former, has this peculiar constitution. (I 
might say so, just as I may say that every person who tries to squint must 
alter the pupils of his eyes, although only a very few of those who squint 
know that this is the case.) I can, however, appeal to the letter to Simon de 
Vries, which I could not set aside so easily as K. -Fischer does, even if it were 
written merely for the person to whom it is addressed, much less when it ,is 
seen to be an epistola catholica to Spinoza’s school. If the members of the 
Amsterdam “ Collegium,” to which Spinoza was really writing, read his 
answer, it must have at once become plain to them, that in the theory of 
attributes, the point raised was what had been called for centuries, in philo¬ 
sophical phraseology, a distindio rationis , as opposed to a disttndio realis. 
Descartes, too, employs this phraseology; and K. Fischer, in his translation of 
the First Book of the Princ. Phil., has been less happy in his choice of the 
expression, “rational” distinction, than Picot, who says (lEuvr. de Desc. ed. 
Cousin, vol.‘ iii., p. 104): qui se fait par la pensee. Descartes {Princ. Phil, i., 
62), just after having said that the distinction between a substance and its 
attributes is a distindio rationis, justifies the position that in certain circum¬ 
stances this can be united with the distindio modalis] on the ground that both 
form a contrast to the distindio realis. Any one Who bears this in mind in 
reading Spinoza’s letter, as that circle of Spinozists at Amsterdam probably 
did, may,—if he shares the view I have set forth here, of Spinoza’s theory of 
attributes,—regard this theory as almost directly suggested by Descartes. 
(Many, however, who do not agree with me, will perhaps think that Fischer 
should have called my view, not “ formalist,” but, “ modalist,” on the analogy 
of the Sabellian doctrine of the Trinity.) It appears to me still to be the one 
in which I can find the best explanation of the contrast between Spinoza’s 
mutually opposed attributes of one Substance, and Descartes’ two kinds of 
mutually opposed Substance. Nor am I shaken in my convictions by the 
statements of the Trad, brev., which distinguishes these two predicates from 
all others. I see in those statements the bridge that connects Spinoza’s 
original theory with Descartes and (the later) Spinozism. 
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other hand, infinite or substantial thought, infinite power of 
thinking, frequently too idea Dei , often simply Deus, are the 
names employed to denote the thinking Absolute. Conse¬ 
quently, while at first Deus and natura were connected by sive, 
it now runs : quod formaliter est in natura , objective est in 
Deo, but never conversely. The two words, taken in this 
narrower sense, stand in the same relation as res and cognitio 
rei, and the parallelism which Descartes had merely asserted 
to exist between formal and objective existence, here requires 
no further proof, because formality or actuality (what is now 
known as real existence) and objectivity (what is now called 
existence as idea) are both predicates of the same being. 
Since to become an object of thought, or to exist as an idea, 
means with Spinoza, just as with Descartes, to come into 
consciousness, unconscious thinking is of course a contradic¬ 
tion in terms, and God, because He thinks, knows that He 
thinks. Spinoza lays great stress on this point. He warns 
us against supposing that an idea is a “ mute ” (i.e. unper¬ 
ceived) copy, and demands that it should be regarded as a 
(conscious) act of thought (ii., pr. 43, SchoL). Accordingly 
the idea tarn ejus (sc. Dei ) essentice quam omnium quee ex 
ipsius essentia necessario sequuntur (ii., pr. 3), which consti¬ 
tutes the Divine thought, is not an unconscious process; and 
those who understand by consciousness no more than con¬ 
sciousness of sensation, may say that Spinoza here teaches 
the doctrine of a conscious God. Those who demand 
more from (even human) consciousness, may question this. 
God, or Substance in general, was the condition (causa 
prima ) of all that exists, and therefore His extension will be 
the condition of all corporeal existence,—this reminds one of 
Malebranche,—and similarly God, as a thinking being, will be 
the condition of all the various processes of thought. The 
circle has its ultimate ground in extension, just as the idea of 
the circle has its in thought. Accordingly, to attempt to deduce 
the existence of an extended thing, e.g. of the circle, from the 
fact that God had *willed it, i.e. thought it, would—quite 
apart from the error of making one individual thing be con¬ 
ditioned by anything except another individual thing (vid. 
supra , sub 4, i .,/>r. 28)—involve the further mistake of trying 
to explain the mode of the one attribute by & limitation of 
the other. The two are entirely independent, each is to be 
conceived of per se, for otherwise they would be modes. 
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Everything, then, that follows formaliter (i.e. as something 
real) from the attributes of God, or from His nature (i.e. His 
extension), follows as an object of thought from His thought, 
or His idea (ii.,pr. 6 and 7, and Cor.). 

8. Leaving aside for the present, as we did before, the 
natura naturata (generalis ), and turning to the world of in¬ 
dividual things, we find that these are either corpora , res cor- 
porece , sometimes simply res, or are idea, according as they are 
regarded under one attribute or the other. As surely as the 
small squares we introduced maintain their position relatively 
to one another, whether they are looked at through a yellow 
or through a blue glass, so surely is ordo rerum idem ac ordo 
idesarum , and a body and its idea or its cognitio are una eadem- 
que res ( n.,pr. 7, and Sc/iol.). which becomes at one time part 
of the Divine thought, at another, part of the Divine exten¬ 
sion. The proposition brought forward above, to the effect 
that one individual thing results only from another individual 
thing, receives here a more exact determination. Anything of 
the nature of body can be conditioned (caused) only by some¬ 
thing else of the nature of body, and a process of thought 
only by a process of thought (ii., pr. 9, dem.), —a separation 
of the two worlds which excludes all idealistic explanations 
in physical philosophy, all materialistic explanations in men¬ 
tal philosophy. Occasionalism could not go further than 
Spinoza in this separation. Not only does he scoff at those 
who imagine that their will moves their hands, but he makes 
both the rise of ideas in the human soul and their departure 
from it, e.g . at death, quite independent of the body, so that 
the mind dies from within (iii., pr. 1 r, Sc/iol.). At the 
same time we must not overlook the fact, to which, following 
the example of the elder Sigwart, I dj*ew attention in my 
Verm. Aufs ., p. 160, that he treats materialistic explanations 
of mental processes with more respect than their opposite. 
Indeed, sometimes (ii ., pr. \q,dem.) it happens with him that 
the ideata are opposed to the ideas, not as res but as causes , 
which contrasts strangely with what he writes to Schuller on 
18th Nov. 1675. Although, on account of this separation, 
both body and mind are to be conceived of as automata , the 
latter as automaton spirituale (De int. emend, xi. 85), still on 
account of the parallelism, in fact on account of the unity of 
the two orders, the few propositions on the theory of body 
which Spinoza has interspersed in the Second Book as lemmas, 
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are also very important for the theory of mind. Accordingly 
they are just in their right place under the heading De natura 
et origine mentis. Since all bodies alike exist in extension, 
and further since extension does not vanish if we imagine an 
individual body removed, the essence of this body cannot 
consist in extension ( Cf ii., def 2), but in that which modi¬ 
fies extension by being added to it. With Descartes this bad 
been motion, which was added to extension by God. Spinoza 
puts this Deus ex machina aside, by making motion follow 
from extension. Further, by admitting an opposition within 
motion itself, an opposition which he designates by the words 
motus et quies (not to be regarded as absence of motion), 
he reaches in the Tract, brev. the position of making the 
essence of each body consist in a definite proportion of motion 
and rest. Such a proportion is found even in the corpus 
simplicissimum , by which we are merely to understand one of 
the above-mentioned individua primi ordinis. This is ac¬ 
cordingly distinguished from others of the same kind only by 
swiftness and slowness, not, so far, by direction, etc. of motion. 
This same individuum , under the attribute of thought, or in the 
Divine thought, is a simple thought or process of thought, an 
idea. If we imagine an individuum secundi ordinis , this would, 
under the attribute of extension, be a corpus compositum, which 
might contain a number of different complicated movements, 
accelerated, curvilinear, etc. To this corresponds a complex 
of ideas, or an anima , so that there is no composite body which 
would not possess a soul. There are various degrees in which 
this is true, for the more complex and capable of the most vari¬ 
ous impressions it is, the more perfect is the body, and the 
richer in ideas or more perfect is its soul (ii., pr. 13, Schol.). 
Lastly, if the body is put together in the way in which the 
human body is, its soul is called a mind [mens). This mind 
is not something simple, but is made up of ideas, just as its 
body is made up of individual bodies (ii., pr. 15, dem.). 
Nor can we say of it that its essence consists in thought, but 
rather that it consists*in the idea of this its body, or the know¬ 
ledge of all the various bodily conditions (ii., prr. 13). We 
must not, however, forget that there is no other knowledge 
of the body and its existence than that which concerns its 
being moved and affected (ii., pr. 19). The so-called con¬ 
nection of body and soul, then, consists in its being one and 
the same thing, which is regarded at one time under the one 
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attribute, at another under the other (iii., pr. 2, Schol.). 
The fact that every individual object, and therefore man, 
must, as being a mode of Substance, be regarded under the 
same attributes as Substance itself, leads Tschirnhausen ( Ep. 
67) to bring forward one of the most forcible objections 
against the plurality of the attributes : If man is a mode of 
Substance which has an infinite number of attributes, how 
comes it that the human mind has the idea only of two of 
these ? Spinoza attempts to answer this in a letter of which 
only a fragment has survived ( Ep. 68). The answer he gives 
could only be satisfactory, if, instead of saying that the know¬ 
ledge of these attributes falls into an infinite number of other 
mentes, he had said that it falls into other intellectus infiniti 
(cf infra , sub 9) ; for it is absolutely impossible to under¬ 
stand how what constitutes my essence should be known by 
another mens, i.e. another part of the one intellectus infinitus 
of which I and that mens are parts. Mind, then, is simply 
the idea or cognitio corporis. But since an idea is only a pro¬ 
duct of the activity of thought, which was identical with 
consciousness, the idea corporis is a conscious act of thought 
of the mind. Accordingly the idea corporis is so closely 
connected with the knowledge of it, that as mind is idea cor¬ 
poris , so it is idea of this idea, and therefore idea mentis. 
(Kuno Fischer, whose correction of my former view I gratefully 
accept, has explained this point very clearly. The most im¬ 
portant passages are De int. emend, vi. 34 ff. and Etk. ii., pr. 
20-22.) 

9. The ascent from individuals of the first to those of 
higher orders led, as we have seen ( sub 5), to the iota natura, 
which, however, was not that which excludes all plurality, but 
the natura naturala which embraces everything that neces¬ 
sarily follows from Substance. This too must be conceived of 
under the two attributes. U nder the one it will contain not 
a definite proportion of rest and motion, but all rest and all 
motion ; and it will accordingly be motus et quies in general. 
Under the other, just as one mind embraced many idea, so it 
will embrace all idea, and therefore also all collections of ideas 
or mentes (v., pr. 40, Schol,). This sum of all ideas (and minds) 
is the intellectus infinitus , which, as we may quite easily see 
from the foregoing, belongs not to the natut'a naturans , but, 
just like motus et quies , to the natura naturala (i., pr. 31, Ep. 
27). As the natura naturata was the last to be reached in 
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the ascent from the finite, and the first to be reached in the 
descent from the infinite, we can easily understand why the 
intellectus infinities and motus et quies, which follow directly 
from God, were called at first not works but everlasting sons 
of God {Tract, brev., p. 82),—expressions which do not occur 
in the Ethics. The intellectus infinitus, then, possesses or 
contains objective , the essence of all things (ibid., Append, p. 
246). It is the idea or cognitio omnium, just as our mind is 
the cognitio of all that goes to make up our body, and just 
as “ substantial thought,” or substance under the attribute of 
thought, was the cognitio of omne esse. Exactly as individual 
bodies participate in motus et quies , and are conditioned by 
them, so every mens is of course a part of the intellectus 
infinitus. The difference between this and the cogitatio 
infinita may be defined by saying that the former does and 
the latter does not consist of ideas (Ep. 26). What is con¬ 
tained in the latter is the idea only of the one existence. 
The cogitatio infinita is therefore not idea omnium , but 
certainly idea Dei. For the rest, Spinoza’s intellectus infinitus 
reminds us strongly of the intellectus universalis of Averroes, 
vid. § 187, 2. 

10. Since, according to Spinoza, man is a part of nature, 
ie. a thing among things, Anthropology naturally forms a 
part of his physical philosophy, and is with him much more 
nearly akin to Zoology than it is with Descartes (efi iii, pr. 
57, Sckol.). The third part of the Ethics , which treats of 
man apart from everything else, and purely as a natural being, 
begins by determining the conceptions of activity and of 
passivity. Activity means an adequate and sufficient, pas¬ 
sivity On the contrary, merely a partial explanation of one’s 
own condition (iii., def. 2). Man accordingly, whose bodily 
state is conditioned by the bodies which surround him, and 
who through sensation becomes conscious not merely of his 
own existence but also of the existence of other beings, is at 
once active and passive. In other words, he is checked, 
affected from without, in his activity; but he keeps striving to 
assert his existence in the face of this hindrance, for this is 
essentially involved in the nature of everything (Hi, pr. 3, 
Schol. pr. 6 , 7, 9). If the consciousness of being thus affected 
is called affection, the consciousness of the effort mentioned 
(appetitus) will be cupiditas, the first affection. With this are 
associated joy and sorrow, according as satisfaction or 
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hindrance gets the upper hand. Next come fear and hope, 
which are modifications of these fundamental affections. 
Since they all involve passivity, the absolute Being, as the 
absolute explanation, and therefore the absolutely Active, can 
know nothing of them. Like the being to which they belong, 
these passions ( passiones ) are both bodily and mental. Along 
with them the conceptions of good and evil are forthwith 
settled. These, since they denote merely satisfaction and its 
opposite, describe a relation to the individual that desires. 
The expression, “ this is good for me,’! has therefore a 
perfectly rational sense ; while the expression, “ this is good 
(absolutely),” has no meaning whatever (iii.,^r. 39, Sc hot.). 
By bringing into connection with joy or sorrow the idea of 
the object that causes them, we get love or hate pr. 13). 
Spinoza now shows how, from the combination of those 
hitherto mentioned, the most various passions result, partly 
of a depressing and partly of an elevating character. Since 
the depressed condition of mind is always laid down as the 
Dne that is to be avoided (iii.,pr. 28), we get Spinoza’s 
statics and mechanics of the passions ; from which is deduced 
the result that every one acts as his nature demands, i.e., 
seeks his own profit, and that the affections of men can only 
be overcome by stronger affections. These two propositions 
give us the premises of Spinoza's Political Philosophy , which 
is stated in outline in a scholium of the Ethics , and in more 
detail in the Tractatus politicus. Spinoza’s aim is merely to 
give a physiological account of the State; from his point of 
view this becomes a mechanical and physical theory. He 
does not profess to give laws for a Utopia, but merely a 
description of how man is bound to pass from a state of nature 
to some form of political society. Since every being naturally 
tends to assert and to enlarge its own existence, or to seek its 
own advantage, it has a right to do this; and might and right 
generally coincide. Not merely has the pike a right to eat 
the small fish, but man has the right to live according to his 
nature, and therefore the fool has a right to live foolishly, the 
wise man to live rationally. Nothing, accordingly, would be 
unjust in the state of nature, except what no one wishes to do, 
and what no one can do. If men come into contact with one 
another,—as they are bound to do, since ultimately nothing can 
be so useful to man as his fellow-men,—those who are rational, 
i.e. those who go in pursuit only of knowledge, can never 
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come into conflict with one another. On the other hand, 
those who follow their affections are bound to get into en¬ 
tanglements about the end they have in view, and accordingly 
men are by nature enemies. In this mutual warfare all are 
powerless, and in an absurd position, since all assertion of their 
power or of their right brings with it the loss of these two 
things which they attempt to assert. They are bound to 
extricate themselves from this situation, and they do so by 
transferring to the community, which thereby becomes a State, 
the summum imperium, i.e., the power of terrifying and per¬ 
suading by hope and fear, and thus of bridling the weaker 
affections. In this way men become citizens in relation to the 
State, and subjects in relation to its laws. The union of men 
to form a State is conceived of as something purely external, 
for Spinoza entirely disregards the idea of nationality (God, 
he says on one occasion, creates not nations but individuals). 
Similarly, he never refers to the natural unity of the family. 
Where he uses the word, he understands it to mean artificial 
bonds of citizenship within the State. By entering into politi¬ 
cal union, one’s own natural power is certainly lessened ; but 
since it is a means of purchasing security, the profit is greater 
than the loss. Spinoza exalts his own political philosophy in , 
contrast with that of Hobbes, because it allows of the con¬ 
tinuance of natural rights. Men are still determined to 
action by fear, hope, and the like; only, in the State the object 
of fear and hope is the same for all. While in the state of 
nature nothing was unjust except what was impossible, in a 
political society injustice is simply what the State forbids, 
justice, what it allows. As with the individual, so with the 
State, right is limited by might. In regard to other States, 
treaties are binding only so long as it considers them advan¬ 
tageous, and so on. In regard to its own citizens, its power is 
limited by the absurdity of which it would be guilcy, if it tried 
to give commands which it could not enforce, and thus made 
itself contemptible. This would be the case, for example, if 
it attempted to persecute people for their religious or scientific- 
convictions. But convictions are quite different from the 
external signs which mark their presence. To determine the 
form of worship is, according to Spinoza, just as according to 
Hobbes, the business of the State. Since the attitude of 
the citizens to the State is a noli me tangere , he constructs 
his State without any regard to it. The political machine 
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should be organized in such a way that it will go just the 
same, whether the individuals have an affection for the com¬ 
munity or not Whether peoples flourish of go to ruin, depends 
simply upon the character of the arrangements. In his view, 
there is no other way for a people to fall into decline. Men 
were always and are everywhere the same; and therefore, 
if things go badly, the political arrangements alone can be 
responsible. Great importance is accordingly attached to the 
omnipotence of the State; and the Government is always 
conceived of as the State in the proper sense of the word. 
Although the governing body (or the ruler, for in a monarchy 
rex est civitas ) can never really be wrong as against its 
subjects, still it should never forget that its power stops 
at the point where threats and promises cease to have any 
effect; and, above all, that the most dangerous enemies of 
every State are its own citizens. That State, therefore, is the 
safest, in which the government is conducted on the most 
rational principles, and in which the greatest amount of free¬ 
dom is granted to the individual citizens. , Of the three forms 
which government may take, Spinoza has treated only of 
monarchy and aristocracy; his account breaks off at de¬ 
mocracy. He often states the principle that every attempt 
to overthrow the existing constitution must end in destruction. 
It would be strangely at variance with this, if he, who lived 
in a republic, had represented monarchy as the only consti¬ 
tution that afforded security and peace. On the other hand, 
those who are so anxious to make Spinoza a democrat, forget 
that in his Politics he does not retract the principle already 
laid down (Etk. iv., 54, Schol.)—Terret vulgus nisi metuat , 
but merely extends the conception vulgus to the great majority 
of mankind. At the very most, three, he ..believes, among the 
hundred chosen optimi would be under the guidance of reason. 
The optimi are the State in an aristocracy, as the king was in 
a monarchy. Spinoza admits that a monarchical constitution 
would offer sufficient freedom, where the prince aimed at the 
good of the mass of his subjects ; and he further acknow¬ 
ledges it to be an intelligible fact that monarchy has developed 
out of aristocracy, and this out of democracy, which is the 
primitive form of the State. Still, he believes that he could 
count most surely on the durability of an aristocratic republic, 
consisting of several orders of citizens. 

11. Spinoza’s political philosophy gave an account of civil 
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freedom, i.e. of that extension of power of which the mass of 
mankind is capable. His Moral Philosophy, on the other 
hand, has for its purpose to show how the few who do not 
require the State and for whom accordingly civil liberty is in¬ 
sufficient, raise themselves to the highest form of liberty, 
spiritual freedom, which is a private virtue {Tract, polit. i., 6). 
A philosopher who denies the conception of an end, and there¬ 
fore all notion of obligation, and who compares the freedom 
of the will to a stone that has been thrown and that imagines 
itself to be moving of its own accord, cannot, it is clear, 
establish an ethical system that would take the form of a 
positive command. Like everything else, the human will is 
treated on the analogy of mathematical physics. He begins 
with a warning not to accept the idea of a will {voluntas) as 
distinct from the various acts of will {voliliones) ; for a fiction 
of this sort has, he says, about as much value as the lapideitas 
which the Schoolmen distinguished from the lapides (ii., pr. 
48. Schol.). He had learned from Descartes to identify will 
with assent; and this, combined with the fact that we must 
assent to what we clearly recognise {eg. the three-sidedness of 
the triangle), leads him to the result that every clear idea is 
a volitio , and that therefore the sum-total of all such ideas and 
the sum-total of all voliliones, i.e., intellectus et voluntas , idem 
sunt (ii .,pr. 49. Coroll, ct Schol.). Spinoza’s nature was purely 
speculative to an extent that is probably unique ; and there¬ 
fore, just as he could not conceive of any one’s being dis¬ 
pleased because a sphere is round, so he could not see how 
one should refuse to give his assent to what he has come to 
understand, i.e., recognise as necessary. Thus the relation 
that subsists between the individual who understands and 
the thing that is understood, is that between one who is free 
and something which he has himself approved of or willed. 
Increase of understanding, therefore, brings increase of 
(spiritual) freedom, for it adds to the amount of that of which 
I am master. On the other hand, the more I understand, the 
more am I bound to accept of what does not depend upon 
my approval, and, therefore, the more constrained I am. 
This contrast between constraint (servitus), treated of by 
Spinoza in the Fourth Book of his chief work, and spiritual 
strength and spiritual freedom, discussed in the Fifth , is the 
cardinal point of his Ethics, which thus becomes really a 
Tractatus de intellectus emendatione , to adopt the title of one 
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of his earlier writings. In order to explain the origin of this 
constraint, it is necessary to return to that fragmentary exist¬ 
ence, the world of sense, and to the individuals of various 
orders. The figure we have already employed, of a plane 
surface divided into squares, will help us again. Hitherto 
we have been considering such combinations of more simple 
individual objects into more complex ones, as may be com¬ 
pared with divided surfaces that are bounded simply by 
straight lines and right angles. If, on the other hand, we 
imagine the divided surface to be curvilinear, a number of the 
squares would be mutilated, and would come only partly 
within the range of the figure; i.e., it is possible that in the case 
of complex individuals many of the component elements are 
only partially and not entirely regulated by the whole. Now, 
if such an individual object be a body, i.e., be regarded as 
extended, the motions of its component parts are not thoroughly 
controlled by its own. It is subject to perturbations. These, 
however, are peculiar to such bodies, for they of course occur 
neither in a corpus simplicissimum nor in the individuum 
summi ordinis, which contains all bodies and therefore all 
morions. What holds good of the complex body, naturally 
holds good also of the complex of ideas, or the mind, which 
expresses this body objective. A portion of the ideas of which 
it consists, will come completely under its control, and will 
therefore be deducible from its definition. With regard to 
these it will be active, according to the meaning of this term 
as already laid down. It will stand in quite a different 
relation to those ideas which do not come ensirely within it, 
but exist partly in it and partly in other portions of the 
intellectus infinitus {i.e. in other mentes). (This is the case 
when two people apprehend one and the same object, each 
from a different side. Just the opposite happens in regard to 
what belongs to all and is true of each part as well as of the 
whole (ii., pr. 38). From this it follows, that only in the 
former case is a difference of views possible.) Those frag¬ 
mentary {mutilates) ideas which we have merely ex parte 
(ii., pr. 10 Cor.), Spinoza calls inadequate, and contrasts with 
adequate ideas of which the mind has entire possession. 
Accordingly, just as in Descartes, these two expressions 
denote, not a relation to the ideata , but merely the relation of 
the ideas to the mind that has them. Further, adequacy and 
certainty {cerium esse) are clearly identical. What I know 
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completely, I know certainly and without doubt; inadequate 
(half-known) ideas, on the other hand, are uncertain (ii., pr. 
43, Scholl). Although the inadequate idea is only part of an 
adequate idea, still in another respect it contains more than 
that of which it is a part. For it is marred by its relation to 
the mind into which it enters; and it is accordingly not 
merely mutilata , but also confusa (ii., pr. 35). In contrast 
with the complete and pure ideas, the inadequate ideas may 
be called imagines of things (ii., pr. 17, Sc hoi.). Every 
individual idea by itself is, of course, adequate; and similarly 
the intellectus infinitus contains all ideas in their entirety ; in it 
they are therefore adequate. Only in a mind which stands 
midway between the two and is part of a larger mind, will 
there exist side by side with the ideas which fall completely 
within its control, of which it is therefore master, or in regard 
to which it is active, other ideas, which it possesses and 
controls only partially, in regard to which it is therefore 
passive or constrained. The sum-total of the former (the real 
idea) Spinoza calls intellectus , that of the latter (the imagines) 
he calls imaginatio. Nor is it difficult to see why there can 
be an intellectus infinitus , but not an imaginatio infihita. 
The understanding, or the better part of the human mind, as 
Spinoza often calls it, contains the ideas which are clear, 
definite, and so certain that no doubt at all can arise in regard 
to them, not even as to whether they correspond to their 
ideatum. In the case of an adequate idea, it is as unnecessary 
to seek for a test in regard to this latter point (which is 
accordingly a secondary quality of adequate ideas), as it 
would be to illuminate light (De int. emend, vii.). To have 
an adequate idea, means to know that it is true; and the 
knowledge of the understanding is therefore free from all 
taint of doubt It is quite otherwise with inadequate ideas 
and with their sum-total, imagination. This contains half¬ 
knowledge, knowledge that is uncertain and doubtful. The 
motions in which the affections of our body consist, belong 
only partly to it and partly to the bodies by which it is 
affected. They are not to be explained by our body alone. 
Similarly, the mind, so far as it has the ideas of these affections, 
stands in a passive or suffering relation, since the idea of each 
of these always involves the idea of other existences. In our 
sense-perceptions we neither perceive our affections pure and 
simple, nor perceive in its entirety that which affects us. 
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These, therefore, and the experience which rests upon them, 
—and accordingly the knowledge of ourselves as particular 
individuals,—are inadequate, confused, constrained, i.e. the 
work of the imagination (ii., pr. 16, 26 Coroll r ., dem. 28). 
The same is true of every passion; it is a confused act of 
thought, an idea of a perturbation of the body. It is charac¬ 
teristic of this constrained or 6rst kind of knowledge (De int . 
em. iv., Etk. ii., 40, Schol. 2) that it breaks up everything 
into fragments (Ep. 29), and therefore regards everything 
separately (seorsim), that is, as something contingent, which 
may also exist in a different form (ii., pr . 44). Further, it 
looks at nothing from the point of view of eternity, but only 
from that of duration (ii.,/r. 45, Schol.). To put it generally, 
it regards nothing as it is in itself, but everything in its rela¬ 
tion to us. Hence arise both the confused notions of an end 
and the equally confused universal ideas, which unite to 
produce the meaningless expressions, good and evil, beautiful 
and ugly (ii. 10, Schol. 1. i. Append.). The majority of man¬ 
kind exercise only this limited kind of apprehension; and 
every one finds it difficult to rid himself of it entirely. It is 
accordingly said to be that which regards things ex communi 
natures ordine (ii., pr. 29, Coroll.). 

12. With the man who is thus constrained, Spinoza con¬ 
trasts him who is spiritually free and strong. Nothing fills 
such a one with the slavish astonishment that accompanies 
ignorance or half-knowledge. He knows things, and therefore 
assents to them or wills them. In the higher knowledge 
which is characteristic of this freedom, Spinoza distinguishes 
two grades. He accordingly always calls it cognitio secundi 
et tertiigeneris. In the earlier Tract, brev. the names fides 
and cognitio , as opposed to opinio , occur for these; and all 
three are compared with the religious conceptions peccatum , 
lex, and gratia (Suppl'. p. 180). The lower of these two stages 
knows by reasoning, the higher by direct intuition. The 
former, therefore, deals with what is conditioned and deduced, 
the latter with what is unconditioned. The three genera 
cognitionis correspond to the successive stages: communis 
natures or do, natura naturata , natura naturans. U nlike 
imagination, the two latter kinds of knowledge,—which areS 
distinguished from each other as ratio and cognitio intuitiva , 
but are often also included under the common name of ratio , 
—regard everything in its eternal and necessary connection 
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For them, there is no possibility of a thing existing under a 
different form. They stand to everything in an attitude of 
assent, i.e., of freedom. Nor have they to do with the indi¬ 
vidual and with individual distinctions. They are concerned 
with the universally valid,—which forms the notiones communes, 
or fundanientci rationis (ii., pr. 44, Coroll. 2, dem.) or ratio- 
■ cinii nostri (ii., pr. 40, Sckol.), —and therefore with regular 
connection. Accordingly, the dictum that nothing proceeds 
out of nothing, in virtue of which we may say that everything 
without exception is conditioned, is numbered among the 
notiones communes (Ep. 28). These are something quite 
different from the universals or general ideas above rejected. 
If we keep firm hold of the fact that to conceive is to approve, 
or to will for oneself, we can easily understand how Spinoza, 
in spite of his fatalism, can still assert that,—in fact can even 
show the way in which,—man may attain to ever greater 
freedom and rid himself of all passivity. So soon as he 
understands it, conceives it in its necessity, he ceases to wish 
for anything else; in fact, through the increase in his power of 
apprehension, his former passivity or suffering has become the 
occasion of an increase of power, that is, has become plea¬ 
sure. (It is interesting to compare with this the way in which 
Jacob Bohme made the pardoned sinner find enjoyment even 
in his sins, vid. supra , | 234, 5.) The more our knowing, our 
clear knowledge, becomes desire, i.e., feeling or affection, the 
more is it in a position to overcome the other affections in, 
accordance with the law already stated. The more it grows, 
the more do tranquillity (< acquiescentia ) and intellectual power 
( fortittido , virtus) increase. Blessedness, the highest and endur- 
ing joy, does not come as the reward of this virtus , but consists 
in this virtus (y.,p. 42). Now, since everything is known in its 
necessity only if it is known as a necessary consequence of the 
infinite, divine being, this joy is impossible without the idea of 
God, and therefore (cf. supra , sub io, the definition of love) 
this knowledge is necessarily love to God (w.,pr. 32, Coroll.). 
That this amor intetleclualis is nothing else than love of 
truth, is expressly stated in the Tract, brev. (Suppl. p. 116). 
Just as we do not love the truth that it may love us in return, 
So we do not love God for this object. Indeed, to wish Him 
to love us, would mean, since God can love no individual 
being, to wish that He was not God (v.,pr. 19). God, then, 
does not love us, but we love Him, if we have knowledge. 
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But since together we form the intellectus infinities , which 
knows God and therefore loves Him, it may be said that our 
love is a part of the love with which God loves Himself, that 
He loves men with the love with which He loves Himself, 
and lastly, that our devotion to God is His glory and honour 
(v., 36, c. Cor. et Schol.). The adequate ideas, as component 
parts of the intellectus infinitus , are eternal; only the frag¬ 
ments of them pass away. Accordingly the greater the 
number of adequate ideas which go to make up a man’s mind, 
—which in turn will depend upon the perfection with which 
his body is organized,—the larger will be the part of him that 
is eternal, the less reason will he have to be afraid of death 
(v., 38, 39). (Those who find in these last sentences a per¬ 
sonal God, personal immortality, and ever so much besides, 
must not forget that, according to Spinoza’s express declaration, 
God has neither understanding nor will. According to him, 
a God who loved men in return for their love, would be no 
God. Further, he looks upon personality and duration as 
mere figments of the imagination, the existence of which he 
has certainly no wish to prolong for ever. Lastly, he makes 
religion and blessedness consist solely in the self-forgetful 
devotion by which man becomes a tool in the hands of God, 
that is thrown away and replaced by another when it has be¬ 
come useless. Cf. Tract, brev ., p. 178. In this other, the ideas 
which had gone to make up my mind, still continue to exist.) 

13. It was only in Holland that Spinozism found an imme¬ 
diate response. From the circle of friends in Amsterdam, who 
have already been spoken of, the acquaintance with Spinoza’s 
doctrines spread so quickly, through the circulation of the 
Ethics in manuscript, that many printed works which are 
usually regarded as precursors of the Ethics, really draw their 
inspiration from that book. This is the case, for instance, 
with the writings of Wilh. Deurhoff (1650-1717) of Amster¬ 
dam, whose collected works appeared in 1715. It is difficult 
to decide whether Bredenborg ( Enarratio iractatus theo- 
logico-politici, etc., 1675), and the Socinian Franz Kuper 
(Arcana atheismi revelata , etc., 1676),concealed their agreement 
with Spinoza under the mask of attacks upon him. Some 
maintain that they did; and that devices of this sort were 
sometimes resorted to, especially after the appearance of 
Spinoza’s Opera posthuma, is proved beyond a doubt by the 
testimony of a work by a decided adherent of Spinoza, which 
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has now become very rare. In 1684 there was published, 
professedly by Kiihnhardt at Hamburg, but really in Holland, 
Principia pantosophia in three books. The third part is un¬ 
finished; but the first, which gives as an introduction an 
outline of logic, bears the title: Specimen artis ratiocinandi 
naturalis et artificialis ad pantosophice principia manuducens ; 
and it has for a motto : Quod volunt fata non toltunt vota. 
The author does not give his name. Placcius ( Theat . anon., 
p. 324I, however, says that the engraving accompanying the 
work (which is not in my copy) proves that the writer was 
Abraham Johann Kuffeljer, Jur. utr. Doct. at Utrecht. 
Bayle gives him the same name, and so does Baumgarten, in 
whose Nackr. v. e. Hall. Bibl. Pt. 1, a short summary of the 
contents of the book is given. In later times the author’s 
name is usually written Cuffeler. Besides his enthusiasm for 
Spinoza, of which he makes no secret (eg. i., p. 103), his book 
has another interesting feature. The theory of God has, he 
says, been fully discussed in that 11 libro aureo Spinoza’s 
Ethics; and he promises to treat the theory of nature in this 
work on similar principles, in order to lay the foundation of a 
complete theory of human nature. Only a small part of this 
promise is fulfilled. The whole of the second book is taken 
up with an outline of arithmetic and algebra for the benefit of 
the non-mathematical reader. The third, which treats of 
physical philosophy, breaks off after discussing the theory of 
falling and of floating bodies. The principle on which most 
stress is laid is, that the essential character of bodies consists 
in extension, but their real existence in motion. The sum- 
total of motions, therefore, which the Cartesians never deter¬ 
mine more exactly, can very easily be strictly determined : it 
exactly amounts to the sum-total of real bodies. Equal motions 
in opposite directions are called rest. All motions, as for ex¬ 
ample the increased speed of falling bodies, are easily explained 
by the disturbance of equilibrium. In this, the chief part is 
played by the air which follows in their wake, especially the 
finer element of ether* which remains even in the so-called 
vacuum of the barometer (baroscopium). Still more influen¬ 
tial than these laymen were some clergymen, who combined 
Spinozism with religious mysticism—not a very hard thing to 
do. Amongst these was Friedrich von Leenhof (1647-1712), 
whose Heaven and Earth appeared in 1703, and pro¬ 
duced many writings in reply. Still more important was 
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Partiaan van Hattem (1641-1706), of Bergen op Zoom, whose 
followers formed the numerous sect of the Hattemists. It can 
easily be proved that he had read the Ethics of Spinoza, at 
first in manuscript copies. , His theories gave rise to a vast 
amount of controversy. But the opponents of Spinoza were 
far more numerous than his adherents. Spinozism was 
attacked as the enemy of religion and as atheism, not merely 
from the theological side, but also with the weapons of philo¬ 
sophy. The names of Velthuysen (Tractatus de cultu natu- 
rali et origine moralitatis, 1680), Poiret (De Deo, anima et • 
malo, 1685), Wittich ( Anti-Spinoza, etc., 1690), Dom. Fr. 
Lami (Le nouvel Atkiisme Renversd, etc ., 1696), Jacquelot 
(Dissertation sur rExistence de Dieu, etc., Paris, 1696), Jens 
(Examen philosopkicum sextce definit. Ethic. Bened. de 
Spinoza, etc., Dort, 1698), prove that opponents and adherents 
of Descartes and Malebranche combined to attack Spinozism. 
The appearance of a number of controversial writings shows 
that notice began to be taken of Spinoza in Germany also. 
The titles of these were collected by Janichen in a work of 
his own, in the beginning of the eighteenth century. The 
circumstance that Spinoza became known in Germany chiefly 
through Leibnitz, who put forward a rival system, accounts 
for the fact that Spinozism did not flourish in this country. 
Those who were inclined to adopt his views, at least took pains 
to conceal it This was what Friedrich Wilhelm Stosch did 
in his Harmonia philosophies moralis et religionis christiance, 
1792, which was printed professedly in Amsterdam, but really 
in Guben. 

§ 273 - 

1. Just as Descartes had done (vid. §,269, 2), only in' the 
opposite direction, Spinoza passed from the principle of his 
philosophy to something which abrogated it. Even in the 
sense of the word determined in § 259 as a unity of formal 
and objective existence, that principle was, that God is the only 
Substance. It is just this that forces Spinoza to give it up. 
In order to conceive of substance as the only true existence, 
every negation, and therefore every determination, must be 
excluded. But the result of this is, that what is excluded from 
it becomes something which does not exist in it, and which is 
therefore no longer in alio. Determined existence then must 
be in se r or of the nature of substance. It is not merely hard, 
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as Spinoza admits, but utterly impossible not to take the 
modifications for independently existing things. They them¬ 
selves change for the mind that regards them, and therefore 
it changes them. Just as everywhere what is excluded takes 
its place by the side of that which excludes it, so here definite 
or determined existence places itself beside infinite existence. 
Similarly Parmenides had been compelled to allow the non- 
Being to stand side by side with the Being, from which it was 
excluded. 

2. Spinoza tried, as Parmenides had dune, to save his pan¬ 
theism by making the view of existence as one and infinite 
the only correct and rational view, and representing the view 
that gave it many aspects as mere opinion ( cj . § 36, 3) or 
imagination. But since he explains imagination from the fact 
that there are many minds and many fragmentary ideas, he is 
really moving constantly in a circle : imagination makes ideas 
fragmentary, and is itself the consequence of their being frag¬ 
mentary. He cannot get rid of the plurality of independent 
existences ; and in order to conceal the contradiction into which 
he thus falls, he separates his pantheism and individualism 
(“ monism ” and “ pluralism ”) by the word quatenus , which 
Herbart has humorously called the charm that made every¬ 
thing possible with Spinoza. 

3. As these two different ways of regarding existence are 
found side by side, those who make Spinoza a pattern of 
formal consistency, i.e. of perfect agreement, have no other re¬ 
source than to regard only the one side as his real view, and to 
ignore the other, whether as an inconsistency or as a concession 
to those who differ from him in opinion. The latter course was 
adopted almost invariably with the anti-pantheistic propositions 
until a comparatively recent time. Some fifty or sixty years 
ago, Thomas attempted the opposite solution of the difficulty. 
He tried to make out and to maintain that Spinoza was really 
an atomist, and that his pantheism (that is, almost the whole of 
the first book of the Ethics ) either was not seriously meant or 
was written only to please the pantheistic Cartesians. This 
paradoxical view has at all events had one good effect. It 
made men begin to examine more closely what was the real 
nature of Spinoza's consistency, which had been praised so 
highly since the days of Jacobi. The result has been to 
show that Spinoza was consistent, not in standing by what he 
had once said, but in deducing from this ail possible conse- 
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quences, even such as were opposed to the point from which 
he started. Descartes’ ultimate conclusion, that God alone 
was substance, provided a theme for Spinoza. Spinoza in turn, 
starting from this point, was driven to the view that individual 
existences were of the nature of substance; and thus he 
provided a theme for the thinkers of the succeeding period. 
And they treated Spinoza exactly as he had treated Descartes 
—they ignored everything but his ultimate conclusion. 



SECOND 

PERIOD OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 

Philosophy of the Eighteenth Century : 

Individualism. 

§ 274 - 

Tiie preceding period was the period of organization. 
Busied with this, men forgot that it was of the nature of mind 
always to pass from universality into the particular subjects, 
and to quicken itself and them by this mutual sustenance. 
Such neglect brought its own punishment with it. The other 
aspect of the whole was now brought into undue prominence, 
and in all spheres of intellectual life subjectivity and indivi¬ 
dualism raised their heads. The reverence for ecclesiastical 
dogma had to give way before the assertion of personal convic¬ 
tion, and of the no less personal need of salvation. And in 
this movement the men of the Enlightenment and the Pietists 
had more than one point in common, including an interest in 
heretics. In the State the example shown by the successors 
of the great queen and the still greater minister (§ 262) taught 
rulers and statesmen to be guided more by egoism than by a 
regard for the general well-being. This practical maxim, as 
might have been expected, spread downwards from above, 
until, simultaneously on the throne and among the dregs of 
the people, the cry arose, “ After us the deluge.” Lastly, the 
movement showed itself in the constitution of the Church. 
The individual congregations grew too strong for the national 
Church, and everywhere distrust was roused against the terri¬ 
torial system. Hand-in-hand with this went the leaning from 
the Lutheran to the Reformed communion. So strongly is 
this contrasted with the principle that guided the organization 
already described, that we may fairly call this period the 
period of disorganization . 
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Individualism was the only philosophical formula to which 
a representative man in such a period could give expression. 
This has now to develop the aspect of truth unwillingly ad¬ 
mitted by Spinoza, and, in conscious opposition to pantheism, 
to defend to the uttermost the substantial existence of indi¬ 
vidual objects. Individual objects, however, with Descartes 
and Spinoza were of two kinds, which, having opposite pre¬ 
dicates attached to them, were mutually exclusive. Indivi¬ 
dualism accordingly will develop itself in two diametrically 
opposite directions, which may be called realistic and idealistic, 
after the names that individual objects had last received 
(res and idea). By these must be understood here only indi¬ 
vidualist (anti-pantheistic) systems, which in their turn are 
mutually opposed. Considerations of convenience make it 
advisable to begin with the realistic series. 


FIRST DIVISION. 

■Realistic Systems. 

§ 276- 

The tendency of realism is to bring into prominence indi¬ 
vidual beings as such, but also to exalt what is material in 
them at the expense of what is spiritual. In this movement a 
negative and a positive element may be distinguished. But the 
two are so completely separate, that at first the human spirit is 
brought to the humble acknowledgment 0/ its own insufficiency, 
without those who produce this result always being conscious 
that the humiliation of what is intellectual can only lead to 
the triumph of what is corporeal. The Sceptics and Mystics 
of this period, even those in whom the superhuman interest 
appears most strongly, prepared the way for the thinkers 
who, while maintaining that the mind was unable to find the 
truth within itself, added that the external world, and not 
God, provided the means for supplying the deficiency. In 
fact, indications which point to this view are found in almost 
every writer of these two schools. 
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§ 277- 

.4.—THE SCEPTICS. 

1. The self-sufficiency of the mind, which Descartes and 
Spinoza had acknowledged by saying that it created its own 
ideas like an “automaton,” had been questioned by some 
even of the contemporaries of these two philosophers. The 
earliest of these was Francois de la Mothe le Vayer 
(1588-1672), a man of education and knowledge of the world, 
as became one who had been tutor-in a royal family. Among 
his numerous works (first collected 1654-56, 2 vols. fol.; last 
edition, Dresden, 1756-59, 14 vols. 8vo), he wrote some in 
which various peoples and various epochs were compared. 
Just as had been the case with Montaigne, these ethnological 
studies strengthened his sceptical tendencies. Nowhere does 
he give more decided expression to these than in the Cinq 
Dialogues , published in 1673, after his death, as the work of 
one Orosius Tubero. The untrustworthiness of the senses, 
and therefore still more of the reason, which is entirely 
dependent on the senses, must lead, he here teaches, to a 
renunciation of all knowledge. . This renunciation can only 
be helpful to religious faith. It is in the will, by which one 
subjects oneself to the mysteries of religion, that the merit of 
faith consists. 

2. Although their nationality and calling in life were very 
different, still there are points of likeness between Le Vayer 
and the English writer Joseph Glanvil (1636-1680). The 
sceptical ideas of the latter are developed in his works, The 
Vanity of Dogmatising (London, 1661), and Scepsis Scien- 
tifica (London, 1665), where, among other things, the validity 
of the idea of cause is attacked. With this sceptical atti¬ 
tude he combines a supernatural theology, defended in his 
Philosophia pia (1671), and his Essays on Several Subjects 
in Philosophy and Religion (1676, 4to); and also a great pre¬ 
ference for anti-scholastic, experimental natural science. The 
latter he shows especially in his Plus ultra , Or the Progress 
and Advancement of Learning , etc. (1668). As the title of this 
book indicates, he is a disciple of Bacon. He notices Des¬ 
cartes too, but not to express agreement with him. Against 
him, as well as against Hobbes, he calls in the aid of Montaigne 
and Charron. 
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3. The third who deserves mention, is a German con¬ 
temporary of Glanvil, Hieronymus Hirnhaim (1637-1679), 
abbot of the Premonstrant monastery at Prague. His book, 
De typho generis humani , etc., Prague, 1676, 4to, does not 
betray any acquaintance with Descartes. In contempt for 
knowledge he surpasses even Glanvil, and he takes particular 
delight in bringing into prominence the contradiction between 
the dogmas of belief and the axioms of reason, in order to 
point the moral that the mind, unable to find the truth within 
itself, should seek help in the Divine revelation. As a 
general rule, however, a passive attitude is recommended, 
since the mind can only conceive what it has previously felt, 
i.e. received. Hirnhaim also shares Glanvil’s liking for 
natural science, but his physics are not modern, and belong 
rather to the latter, period of the Middle Ages. His world- 
soul and the idece seminales which it contains, as well as 
the Arch'di which work in things, remind us strongly of 
Paracelsus. Nor can this be wondered at, if we bear in mind 
that the Paracelsian physician and philosopher, J. Marcus 
Marci (1595-1665), exercised great influence over him. This 
thinker taught at the University of Prague, and his work, 
Idearum operatricium idea , had been published in Prague 
three years before Hirnhaim’s birth. 

Cf. Barach : Hieronymus Hirnhaim , etc., Vienna, 1864 . G. E. Guhrauer : 
Marcus Marci und seine philosophischen Schriften , in Fichte’s Zeitschrijt\ 
vol. xxi., 1852 . 

4. * Of much more importance is the theoiogian Daniel 
Huet (8 Feb., 1630, to 26 Jan., 1721), renowned for his vast 
learning. He was quite conscious of his antagonism to Des¬ 
cartes and Spinoza. For a while he was inclined towards 
Cartesianism, but he seems to have been turned away from it 
by the influence of Isaac Vossius. Just as the father (Ger¬ 
hard Vossius) may have been the first to suggest the Biblical 
euhemerism that makes Huet in his Demonstratio evangelica 
see in the history of almost all the Greek gods and goddesses 
simply the story of Moses and his sister, so the son may have 
been the cause of Huet’s subsequent hostility to Descartes. 
His chief philosophical works were: Censuraphilosophies Car- 
tesiance (Paris, 1689); Queestiones AInetance de concordia rationis 
et fidei (Caen, 1690); and Traittphilosophique de la Faiblessede 
l Esprit Humain (hmst., 1723), written in 1690 in.French, and 
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then translated by Huet himself into Latin, but not published 
till after his death. These show how his aversion to Des¬ 
cartes and Spinoza, which had grown into positive anger 
against them, is combined with a scepticism which brings a 
charge of untrustworthiness against the senses and still more 
against the reason, whose chief instrument,—the syllogism,—is 
said to rest simply upon evasions. He therefore goes on to 
demand that we should make ourselves subject to revelation, 
upon which even the credibility of the axioms of reason .ulti¬ 
mately depends. Only because in the dogma of the Trinity, 
trinity and unity are not ascribed to the same subject (Sub¬ 
stance), does the principle of identity hold good; and not 
conversely. But in proportion* as he emphasizes the insuffi¬ 
ciency of reason, Huet approximates to sensationalist and 
even materialistic opinions. It is an established axiom with 
him, that nothing can be in the understanding that has not 
already been in the senses ; and he is fond of repeating that 
it is the impressions on the brain that force the mind to form 
its ideas of things. 

Cf. Chr. Bartholmkss : Huet y eveque d'Avranckes , ou le scepticisme theologique. 

Paris, 1850. 


5. Decidedly the foremost place among the Sceptics of this 
period belongs to Pierre Bayle (18 Nov., 1647, to 27 Nov., 
1706). He was early familiar with the works of Montaigne 
and Le Vayer; and in Geneva, whither he had betaken him¬ 
self when he found his security in France endangered by his 
apostasy (1670) from Catholicism, which he had embraced too 
hurriedly, he became acquainted with Cartesianism. This 
he expounded in his lectures, while he was a professor at 
Sedan. There are clear traces of scepticism in his Letter 
on Comets ( i.e . the dread of comets), written while he was at 
Sedan, but not published till 1682, at Rotterdam; it is quite 
openly professed in his Dictionnaire Historigue et Critique 
(first ed. 1695-97, 2 vols, fol.; second ed., greatly enlarged, 
1702 : the best edition is that of Des. Maizeaux, 1740, 4 vols. 
fol.). Bayle's other writings are to be found in (Euvres 
de P. Bayle , etc., the Hague, 3 vols. fol. (3rd vol. in two 
parts). The most complete justification for our ranking 
Bayle among the individualist philosophers is the manner 
in which he treats Spinoza. The advocate of toleration is 
hardly recognisable in this part of his work, so strong a re- 
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semblance do his invectives bear to those of the fanatic Huet. 
Spinozism is called a most monstrous opinion, which surpasses 
all conceivable absurdities, and so on. Atomism, on the other 
hand, which he rightly recognises as the view most diametri¬ 
cally opposed to pantheism, enjoys a much more kindly treat¬ 
ment. The other differences between the views of atomists, 
eg. between the followers of Descartes and those of Gassendi, 
seem to be of no importance so long as they unite in opposi¬ 
tion to what he censures as the worst of Spinoza’s blunders, 
viz. the idea that individual objects are merely modifications 
of a single substance. In spite of his hostility to pantheism, 
however, Bayle did not come back to the point from which 
Descartes had started, that is, to the unassailable certainty of 
one’s own existence, and the positive knowledge resulting 
therefrom. Rather, his scepticism shows a decided tendency 
to question both. We are said to be far surer of the external 
world than we are of ourselves; in fact, since we are re¬ 
created at every instant, we do not know at all whether we 
are still (the same), and so on. Just as uncertain as the cer¬ 
tainty of our own existence is the canon deduced from this, 
which the Cartesians held to be the criterion of truth. This 
it assuredly is not, for the dogmas of religious belief, which 
certainly contain truth, contradict the most evident axioms 
of reason; and heresies, Manichseism, for example, conform 
much more to the requirements of reason than Christianity 
does. This is no disadvantage to the latter, for since faith 
rests upon revelation, and demands the surrender of the 
reason, it becomes more meritorious the more difficult it is. 
Bayle rejects most decidedly the arrogance that would doubt 
the honesty of the man who asserts that he believes what is 
contrary to his reason. How should not such a contradiction 
be possible, when reason, like caustic remedies, is only suc¬ 
cessful in refuting errors, and is bound to inflict damage where 
it attempts to demonstrate religious truth, just as those reme¬ 
dies are when they touch healthy flesh ? It is bound to do so, 
for it undertakes the task of representing as necessary what¬ 
ever it demonstrates; and accordingly in considering the order 
of salvation it transforms God’s free work into something 
necessary, just as Spinozism does. A man of such immense 
learning as Bayle could not but attach great value to expe¬ 
rience, as that by which material is accumulated. His pre¬ 
ference was rather for historical matter than for nature. Still, 
VOL. II. H 
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he had a certain amount of interest in natural science. But 
he cared far more for ethics than for physics. As might be 
expected from the individualist point of view which he adopts, 
he makes individual conviction and individual conscience the 
real principle of moral action. When, however, he begins to 
determine more exactly what is meant by conscience, he is often 
led to give great prominence to the element of universality in ' 
it, so that his moral philosophy is a compromise between sub¬ 
jectivity and objectivity. The former comes to the front when 
he maintains that a false conviction, if it be innocent, forms as 
complete a justification of an action as a true one would do, 
and when he makes no distinction between the erring con¬ 
science and that whose demands are true. On the other 
hand, the latter makes its presence felt when he asserts that 
the conscience of all agrees in certain demands, and when he 
calls it universal reason, or compares moral philosophy with 
logic, the latter of which forbids all that is contrary to one’s 
intellectual conscience. Only in one point is he absolutely 
consistent, that is, in the complete separation of moral philo¬ 
sophy from dogma, the doctrinal side of religion. Not only 
is he continually arguing against those who deny morality 
to the heathen, but he carries his opposition to a theological 
basis of ethics so far that he falls into self-contradiction. He 
declares it to be quite possible for a state to consist entirely 
of atheists, and he says that the worst Christian may be the 
best citizen. So far, this is quite consistent with the separa¬ 
tion of moral philosophy from religious creed. But when he 
goes further, and hints that zealous Christians must necessarily 
disregard the well-being of their state, and when he shows 
that this well-being demands and pre-supposes all sorts of 
things that the Christian considers to be wrong, he clearly 
asserts that civic virtue is not consistent with every creed, 
inasmuch as it is inconsistent with Christianity. This antici¬ 
pates the subsequent declaration of Mandeville (yid. § 284, 2). 
But Bayle blunts the point of it by the mischievous remark 
that we need not distress ourselves about states composed 
solely of Christians. The number of those who really live 
as the gospel directs will always be very small. Those who, 
in spite of their profession of Christianity, are ambitious, 
interested, and so on, will everywhere form the majority. 

Cf. Ludw. Feuerbach : Pierre Bayle nach seinen fur die Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie und Mcnschheit iuteressanlesten Momenlen. Augs., 1838. 
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§ 2 78 - 

B .—THE MYSTICS. 

1. The Mysticism of this period leads to the same result 
as its Scepticism, a coincidence which will be better under¬ 
stood if we note the union of mystic and sceptical elements 
in a single individual, eg. in Hirnhaim. The mystics re¬ 
proached the mind with its poverty and helplessness, and in 
doing so they aimed, even more than did the sceptics, at 
furthering the interests of the supernatural. Then came the 
demand to accept truth- from the Godhead that reveals it, and 
by-and-by the hint to accept it from the phenomenal world 
as well. As soon, however, as the mind has become accus¬ 
tomed to the humble role of a mendicant, complete subjec¬ 
tion to its benefactor may be looked for. This is not possible 
so long as, owing to their contradictory predicates, those 
individual existences which are spiritual and those which are 
material are mutually exclusive, and therefore both equally 
justified. Some change must be made before any relation of 
superiority and inferiority is possible. This may be brought 
about either by attaching to minds a predicate which will 
bring them nearer to bodies, or by giving to bodies a predicate 
which will make them more like minds. The former alterna¬ 
tive leads more directly to the purpose in view—the subjection 
of Jthe ideal world to the real; the latter may also be perverted 
to serve an end directly at variance with its original one. Of 
the two contemporaries and friends who accomplished what 
we have just indicated, More, who conceives of spirits as 
being also extended beings, in a very special degree paved 
the way for Realism ; while Cud worth, who makes the 
component parts of the physical world quasi -thinking beings, 
exercised an appreciable influence upon Leibnitz, i.e. upon 
the development of Idealism. 

2. Henry More (12th Oct., 1614, to istSept., 1687) was at 
first led by somewhat unsystematic philosophical studies at 
Cambridge to a peculiar form of pantheism. From this he was 
emancipated by the study of the Neo-Platonists, of German 
theology, and of other mystic writings; and lastly, by Car- 
tesianism. Cartesianism, however, he found perfectly satis¬ 
factory only for a short period. It became more and more 
apparent to him that, in the true philosophy, Cartesianism 
forms only one side and Platonism the other; and that the two 
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are mutually complementary, like body and soul. This true 
philosophy he believes to have been laid down in the original 
Jewish Cabalah, which stretches back far beyond Moses, and 
to have been transplanted by means of Moses (Moschos) to the 
Greeks,—Pythagoras, Plato, and others. He gives a full account 
of the fortunes and the contents of this true Cabalah in a 
number of writings (collected in Henrici Mori Cantabrigiensis 
Opera omnia , turn qua latine turn qua anglice scripta sunt, 
nunc vero latinitate donata , instigatu et impensis generosissimi 
juvenis Joannis Cockshuti, Lond., 1679, 3 vols. fol.). His most 
important proposition is, that all substances are extended, but 
extended in such a way that minds are under a fourth dimension, 
in virtue of which they are not, like bodies, confined within 
the limits of impenetrability. Accordingly those who maintain 
that mind is nowhere (Nullibilists), and those who teach that 
it exists altogether in every part (Holenmerians), are equally 
wrong. Rather, like a globe illuminated from within, mind 
admits of gradual distinctions. Its innermost and brightest 
portion is connected with one organ ; the outer and darker 
region with others. When impressions are made from with¬ 
out, the parts of the soul on the circumference connected with 
the organs of sense, prompt the inner or central parts to the 
production of thoughts. (Only of God can it be said that He 
is everywhere and nowhere, that He is everywhere altogether 
and equally, that He is altogether centre, and so on.) As 
regards bodies, these cannot contract and expand, because the 
fourth dimension does not affect them. They are impene¬ 
trable. Therefore with them all influence is exerted merely 
on the surface, and Descartes is quite right when he treats 
the theory of bodies as mechanics. The point in which his 
physical philosophy requires to be corrected is, that not 
merely organic bodies but all bodies are interpenetrated by 
minds. In the lowest stages these are called germs ( forma 
semina/es) ; in the higher, souls. Further, the universe too is 
interpenetrated by a quickening spirit of this kind, the spirit 
of nature or of the world. This, which is itself unconscious 
and unreflecting, serves as an instrument in the hands of God, 
and furnishes the key to the phenomena of sympathy and 
antipathy, of animal instincts, and so on. 

3- Ralph Cudworth (1617 to 26th Jan., 1688) studied at the 
University of Cambridge from his fourteenth year, and taught 
there from his twenty-eighth. Besides some smaller writings 
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on theological subjects he published an opus magnum: The 
True Intellectual System of the Universe . The first part, 

wherein all the reason and philosophy of Atheism is confuted\ 
and its impossibility demonstrated. London, printed for 
Richard Royston, 1678, fol. Mosheim, who translated this 
work into Latin (Systerna intellectual , Jen., 1733), included 
in his second edition Cudworth’s posthumous work,' Discourse 
of Moral Good and Evil. Materialistic doctrines, especially 
those of Hobbes, led Cudworth to investigate carefully the 
nature of Atheism, under which term he includes the opinions 
of all those who admit the existence only of what is material 
(corporealists). Of the four classes to which he reduces them 
all, the most important seem to him to be the Atomism of 
Democritus, which deduces everything from existences that are 
simply extended, and the Hylozoism of Strato, according to 
which the primitive particles are endowed with life. The latter 
view, which is a denial of mere Atomism, may very well be 
combined with theology. It is indeed really the only one 
that can save theologians from the fanatical opinion that God 
with His wonder-working power interferes directly every¬ 
where. TKe modified Hylozoism which Cudworth adopts 
attributes to every component part of the physical world 
a plastic nature, what chemists call “ Archaus,” the essence 
of which may be called thought, provided that by this is 
understood nothing conscious. Similarly, every larger whole 
—a planet as well as the body of a man or an animal—has 
its own principle of life. Those who are afraid of admitting 
that the whole universe has a plastic nature of this kind 
cannot at least avoid allowing one to each planetary system 
We must not, however, think of these principles of life as 
something divine. In fact, it is a mistake to consider the 
life of planets, and so on, a very high one. It is rather the • 
lowest form, and may be compared to our dreams or to the 
instinctive action of animals. According to Cudworth, there is 
a great deal of truth to be extracted from the positive asser¬ 
tions of Hylozoism, but this is counterbalanced by the weak¬ 
ness of its negative statements, especially its objections against 
the proofs of the existence of God. He himself undertakes 
the defence of all these proofs—of the teleological against 
Descartes’ denial of final causes, and in a special degree of 
the ontological. In the latter he finds, just as the authors 
of the second set of objections against Descartes had done 
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' (vid. 267, 2), only one defect. We must begin by proving 
that a being whose existence is necessary is possible, and then 
we may go on to deduce existence from the idea we have of 
such a being; that is, either God is impossible, or He really 
exists. Further, from the fact that there are eternal verities, 
it must be concluded, according to Cudworth, that there is an 
eternal understanding in which these are found, and in which 
the reason of individual human beings participates. All 
knowledge then is really a process of illumination by God, 
just as historically all philosophy originates in the divinely 
revealed Cabalah, which was transmitted from the Jews to 
the Greeks. Lastly, Cudworth disposes of those objections 
against the existence of God which are deduced from the 
presence of evil in the world. We could certainly imagine 
a world in which the individual would be better; but it is 
quite another question whether this would not be more than 
counterbalanced by the loss of perfection to the whole. In 
any case, however, want of perfection is not to be attributed 
to the will of God, but to the limitation which is inseparable 
from the nature of the finite. 

4. As was the case among the Sceptics, so among the 
Mystics the foremost place belongs to a Frenchman. Pierre 
Poikkt (15th Aug., 1646, to 21st May, 1719) was at first an 
adherent of Descartes, but was afterwards alienated from him 
by the writings of Tauler, Thomas a Kempis, and particularly 
of Mdlle. Bourignon. Subsequently he became filled with 
aversion, especially towards Spinoza. To this feeling he gives 
expression in the second edition of his Cogitationcs rationales 
de Deo, anima et malo, which originally (1677) had had quite 
a Cartesian tone. The (Economic Divine (Amst., 1682, 7 vols.. 
i2mo) is chiefly devoted to the exposition of his theological 
doctrines, which have long exercised great influence, parti¬ 
cularly in Germany. For his philosophical opinions his most 
important work is : De erudilioue solida superjiciaria et falsa , 
etc. (Amst., 1692, 121110). In his Fides et ratio collata 
(Amst., 1708, i2mo), he appears in the same relation to Locke 
as that in which Malebranche had stood to Spinoza,—roused 
to wrath by the logical results of his own views. Poiret, like 
More, compares the mind to a globe of light whose outer 
surface is the medium of external and lower knowledge, and 
whose centre is the medium of inner and higher knowledge. 
The former is the active understanding or reason, through 
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which we possess ideas and mathematics, the triumph of the 
reason. It has only to do with shadows of reality, and as 
soon as it attempts to exercise dominion in the sphere of the 
real, as in the mathematical physics of the Cartesians, it 
merely lays hold on the dead corpse of nature instead of on 
its living body, and finds only lifeless mechanism and fatalism 
instead of intelligible order and freedom. A much higher 
place belongs to the passive, purely receptive understanding. 
This, however, is itself subdivided into two : receptivity either 
for the influence of the world of sense, or for that of God. 
Even the former stands much higher than reason does, for by 
its instrumentality we are affected by something that is real, 
by it we come to a knowledge of existence, and not of shadows 
merely. Receptivity for the Divine revelation, of course, takes 
the highest place. Through this man rises to be a theologian, 
just as through the use of the reason he sinks into a philo¬ 
sopher. It was therefore a complete reversal of the truth 
to do as Descartes did, and make the evidence of reason the 
cardinal point of all knowledge. The most certain fact of all 
is God, and we must accordingly begin with Him. He is 
much more certain to us than our own existence is. Then 
follows the existence of material things. The erroneous 
method of the Cartesians made men doubt what was most 
certain of all, God, and also, as is proved by the example of 
Malebranche, the existence of bodies. 


§ 2 79 - 

C.— EMPIRICISM. 

Even where the Sceptics and Mystics did not, like Poiret, 
.actually rank sense perception above knQwledge derived from 
the mind itself, evea where they did not, like Le Vayer, More, 
and Huet, adopt the axiom, Nihil est in mtellectu quod non ante 
fuerit in sensu ,—they still paved the way. for Empiricism. As 
soon as mind has been placed in a purely receptive relation 
towards one thing, the Godhead, it follows at once that it is 
not inconsistent with its nature to receive help from without. 
And, considering the anti-pantheistic tendency of these 
doctrines, it is not credible that the Godhead will long main¬ 
tain this position of sole benefactor. Bayle was not the only. 
one who saw where the real contrast to Pantheism lay. Sen¬ 
sationalism and blind subjection to faith had appeared side by 
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side in Huet and Poiret (as frequently in modern times). It 
only required the advent of religious enlightenment to make 
the former come forward in all its singleness, and announce to 
the mind that it must let the external world say what is true, 
and order what is just and good. The speculative aspect of 
this point of view is represented by Locke, its practical side 
by the English Systems of Morals. 

§ 280. 

Locke. 

Lord King : The Life of John Locke, etc. New edition, Lond., 1830. 2 vols. 

[H. R. Fox Bourne : Life of John Locke. Lond., 1876. 2 vols.—Tr.J 

i. John Locke was born on 29th Aug., 1632, at Wrington 
in Somersetshire. At Oxford, where however he was chiefly 
occupied with medical studies, he was first repelled from 
philosophy by the doctrines of the Schoolmen, and then 
brought back to it by the study of Descartes. For a while 
he was attached to the English embassy at Berlin, and after¬ 
wards he lived for a short time in France. Next, only how¬ 
ever so long as his patron, Lord Shaftesbury, was in power, 
he was invested with a civil post of considerable importance. 
Subsequently he retired to Holland, the refuge of all reli¬ 
gious or political malcontents. Here in 16S5 he composed 
in Latin his “ Letter on Toleration,” which appeared anony¬ 
mously along with two others in 1689, and which had been 
written in an English form as early as 1667 ( Epistola de Tole- 
rantia , etc. Gouda, 1689, i2mo). There too his chief work, 
of which the plan had been formed as early as 1670, and a 
scheme put in writing in 1671, was completed, and an extract 
from it published in Leclerc’s Bibliothcque Universelle. It 
did not appear in its final shape until Locke had returned 
to England with William of Orange, when it was brought 
out as An Essay concerning Human Understanding , in four 
books. London, 1690. (The French translation prepared by 
Coste, Amsterd., 17001 is fuller than the first English editions, 
inasmuch as it contains additions from Locke’s own hand. 
The later ones contain these additions, retranslated into 
English.) Besides this opus magnum , which has been trans¬ 
lated into very many languages, Locke wrote on the most 
various subjects,—on the form of government, on raising the 
value of money, on education, on the reasonableness of Chris- 
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tianity, all of which treatises are found in his collected works. 
The London octavo edition of these in ten volumes has been 
very often reprinted. On Oct. 28th, 1704, Locke died in the 
house of Cudworth’s son-in-law, Masham. 

2. As Descartes had done before him, and as Kant was to 
do after him, Locke maintained that before a philosophical 
inquiry can be set on foot, it must first be made clear whether 
it falls within the compass of our understanding-, and how 
far the power of our understanding extends. This inquiry 
he himself compares with the attempt to look at ones own 
eye ; and he impresses upon us the fact that it does not con¬ 
cern the nature of mind, but contents itself with noting what 
takes place in the understanding, when knowledge is acquired. 
Locke agrees with Descartes in applying the word “idea” to 
everything which falls within our consciousness ; and the task 
to which he chiefly applies himself, is to discover how the 
human mind in general -attains to ideas. The First Book 
arrives at the negative result, that the view according to 
which ideas or their combinations, axioms, are innate, is 
untenable. If there were such innate ideas, they would be 
found in every one, and therefore in children and savage 
races. But the example of the former proves that the theo¬ 
retical axioms, that are regarded as innate, the so-called laws 
of thought, are not universally valid. Besides, their abstract 
character shows that they are the product of an advanced 
stage of civilization. Similarly, the case of savages proves 
that there is no single practical axiom which is universally 
valid. The same is true of the component parts of axioms, 
individual ideas ; there are none which are innate. All the 
idea innate of Descartes (§ 267, 6) are accordingly denied, 
and only the idea adventitia admitted. t The understanding 
is, in its natural condition, like a blank sheet of paper. 

3. This negative result is supplemented by the Second Book , 
which shows that this white paper is written upon by.expe¬ 
rience, i.e. by a perfectly passive reception of impressions. 
If what we perceive in this way is an object external to our¬ 
selves, we call this perception through the external sense or 
this external experience, sensation. But if we perceive by 
internal sense something that goes on within ourselves, we 
call this internal experience reflection, in regard to which it 
must not be forgotten that it is just as much a passive process 
as sensation is. Whether what is reflected in our under- 
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standing is something external or something internal, we our¬ 
selves in the process of reflection always perform the part of 
the smoothly polished glass in the camera obscura. (To-day 
Locke would have said, of Daguerre’s silver plate.) There 
are therefore ideas of sensation and of reflection. The 
power of an object to call forth an idea in our understanding 
we call its quality. If the idea that is called forth resembles 
that condition of the object by which it was called forth, it 
is a primary quality. Thus extension and impenetrability are 
primary qualities, because our idea of extended existence has 
its counterpart in a real separation between the particles, and 
the resistance that we feel has its counterpart in an analogous 
configuration of the parts. On the other hand, in most cases in 
which we speak of the sensible qualities of things, it is quite 
otherwise. These qualities (agreeable, for example, or blue) 
really tell only of a certain relation to our organ of sense; 
the capacity of the object in virtue of which it produces in us 
the sensation of blue, is no more like this sensation than the 
capacity of the sun in virtue of which it softens wax, is like 
softness. Instead of merely speaking in this case, as would 
be perhaps more correct, of a power the body has to be 
viewed as blue, we ascribe to it the quality blue. This does 
not matter, provided we always bear in mind the distinction 
between these secondary qualities and the primary ones. The 
latter lie in things, the former lie in ourselves. (Descartes 
had made exactly the same distinction in separating modi 
rerum from modicogitandi: vid. § 267, 6. Malebranche had 
gone still further: vidsupra § 270, 3.) The ideas of sensation 
are therefore a result of the qualities of things outside our¬ 
selves ; the ideas of reflection are the results of the conditions 
in which we ourselves are. Of these two sorts of ideas, and 
of them alone, all our knowledge consists, and therefore the 
sphere of understanding is limited to them and their com¬ 
binations. Exactly as* it is impossible to make a picture visible 
to one who has been born blind, so even God Himself cannot 
reveal to us any knowledge that pre-supposes a sixth sense. 
Just as the innumerable multitude of words are combinations 
of only five and twenty letters, so the number of primitive or 
simple ideas, out of which all knowledge is ultimately com¬ 
bined, is not very large. In order to exhibit the complete 
alphabet of these, it is advisable first to enumerate those ideas 
for which we are indebted to a single sense (like colour. 
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sound, and so on), and then those which are introduced into 
us by the combination of several senses (extension, for 
example, which when measured is called space); further, those 
which are due to reflection pure and simple (thought, will, 
duration,*which when measured is called time); and, lastly, 
those which arise from a combination of sensation and reflec¬ 
tion (power, unity, and so on). Just as syllables and words 
are farmed from letters, so from these simple ideas, which 
are the basis of all kinds of knowledge, are formed by com¬ 
bination complex ideas, which Locke reduces to the three 
classes—modes, substances, and relations. Since simple ideas 
result from processes independent of ourselves, there must 
always correspond to them something real; they are ectypes. 
On the other hand, complex ideas as images of our mind 
are archetypes (the Schoolmen said entia rationis)\ they have 
nothing real to correspond to them. To this latter class 
belong all universal conceptions, and therefore everything 
that can be denoted by words (not proper names) and made 
clear by definitions (not by being exhibited). Locke here 
adopts entirely the principles of mediaeval Nominalism, i.e. 
he is an individualist. A vast number of errors are due to 
people forgetting that a word always denotes something 
general, not something actual. Accordingly he considers it 
necessary to insert the Third Book , which deals simply with 
language. Intelligibility is the end of language, the hearer 
always combining the same ideas in the same manner as the 
speaker does. Closely connected with the (anti-pantheistic) 
assertion that only individual objects have any real existence, 
is the zeal with which Locke always combats the doctrine of 
Descartes and Spinoza, that infinity is a positive and finitude 
a negative conception. In his view, just the opposite is the 
case. 

4. One only of the complex ideas stands in a different 
relation from all the rest. This is the conception of sub¬ 
stance. Whether it be because we are accustomed to find 
many qualities together, or whether there is some other cause 
at work, we are compelled to supply a support for the aggre¬ 
gation of these qualities. Although neither external nor 
internal experience gives us this conception, and although 
we have no distinct idea of it, still we are bound to say 
that it is something real. The idea of substance, therefore, 
although complex, is still an ectype or copy; not indeed 
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an adequate one, as the idea of extension is, for we do not 
know what it is that corresponds to our idea, we are only 
certain that there is something that does so correspond. 
For this reason we cannot divide substances according to 
their nature, but only according to their qualities, and thus 
they fall into cogitative and those which are not cogitative. 
The former class must not be called immaterial, as they were 
by the Cartesians; for it is possible, indeed their passjvity 
makes it very probable, that they too are material. Equally 
incorrect is the other assertion of the Cartesians in regard 
to minds, that their essence consists in thought Then of 
necessity minds would always think, a hypothesis which ex¬ 
perience disproves. Thought as a separable quality may 
without logical contradiction belong to a corporeal existence. 

5. Now if ideas are still further combined (as words into 
sentences), the idea of their agreement or disagreement pro¬ 
duces knowledge. If the relation of the idcata corresponds to 
the relation of the ideas, the knowledge is real; otherwise it 
is verbal. (Exactly the distinction already made by Occam, 
vid. § 216, 5.) According as the agreement or disagreement 
is directly perceived, or comes into consciousness through the 
intervention of some medium, the knowledge is intuitive or 
demonstrative. Besides these two there is another kind, 
which, like them, is distinguished from belief and opinion. 
This is sensible knowledge, or the perception of what exists 
outside of ourselves. Our knowledge of things is of this sort, 
our knowledge of ourselves intuitive, and our knowledge of 
God demonstrative. For the conception of God is merely 
composed of ideas that represent qualities of minds, and that 
have been extended by the introduction of the idea of infinity. 
If the component parts of any piece of knowledge are 
universal conceptions, it is a universal principle. But it is too 
often forgotten that such a principle has always been pre¬ 
ceded by a knowledge of particulars, from which it has been 
formed by abstraction : thus we know that this circle is this 
circle, before we know that everything resembles itself. The 
use of universal propositions should neither be exaggerated 
nor undervalued. An important distinction in regard to 
them must be noted. Some of them add nothing to our 
knowledge,—identical propositions, for example, where the 
subject and the predicate are the same, or propositions that 
predicate of the subject a part of what is contained in it (the 
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triangle is a triangle, the triangle is three-sided). Others, on 
the contrary, by drawing conclusions from the nature of the 
subject, and making these into predicates, do tell us something 
new {e.g. the exterior angle is greater than either of the 
two interior and opposite angles). (This distinction between 
“ trifling” and “ instructive ” propositions afterwards plays an 
important part with Kant and his successors, as the distinc¬ 
tion between identical, analytical, and synthetical judgments. 
Vid. infra § 296 ff.) 

6. Finally, Locke gives a division of the whole of knowledge. 
Qucri/cy, or natural philosophy, has to do with things; nym/cTt/of 
or moral philosophy, has to do with the means by which the 
good and the useful are attained; lastly, o-i^eieoTm/ treats of 
symbols, and has rightly been named XoyiKri , since words oc¬ 
cupy the first place in it. Locke has not elaborated all of 
these branches of knowledge equally, nor any one of them 
completely. His Elements of Natural Philosophy gives a 
description of the most important phenomena of the universe. 
Logic is discussed, not only in his chief work, but also in the 
treatise, Of the Conduct of the Understanding. In regard to 
moral philosophy, his friends were quite justified in asking 
him to formulate a system. For here, as in mathematics, it is 
the relations between conceptions we have ourselves formed 
that are treated of; and Locke had therefore frequently 
asserted that ethics might be made just as much a demon¬ 
strative science as mathematics is. But instead of giving 
us something of this kind, he was satisfied with quite casual 
remarks, from which we can see that he admits no will except 
such as proceeds from want, and is therefore identical with 
impulse. Perhaps it was the difficulty of combining this con¬ 
ception of will with the freedom (not of .will, but) of man, for 
which Locke warmly contends, that prevented him from lay¬ 
ing down a real principle of ethics. Suffice it to say, that he 
gives no decided opinion, not even in regard to the source 
of moral obligation; for he often appeals to Divine authority, 
and then again emphasises the fact that God never requires 
anything that is against our interests. The outward sign of 
the morality of an action he asserts to be the approval of dis¬ 
interested onlookers. The life in moral associations, in the 
family, in the State, in the Church, is subjected to a move care¬ 
ful examination than personal morality was. In all cases, 
however, what he looks at is the form which this life had 
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assumed in his native country. In his Thoughts on Education , 
which he published in 1690 (Works, vol. ix.), he has always 
a cultivated English family in view. His two Treatises on 
Government (1689), really the beginning and end of a larger 
work which he intended to produce, are, as he himself admits, 
an examination of the State from the point of view of a Whig 
filled with enthusiasm for William the Third. Lastly, his 
Letters on Toleration (English version in the 6th volume of 
the London edition), as well as his treatise on The Reason¬ 
ableness of Christianity (ibid., vol. vii.), state the opinions of 
a freethinking member of the Church of England. In spite 
of their national colouring, these writings, after this colouring 
had disappeared, exercised great influence, even outside of 
England, and they must accordingly be mentioned here. 
Especially characteristic of him is the strictness with which he 
would draw the line between these various spheres. He tries 
to secure the family against the interference of the Church as 
well as of the State. This explains his objection to education 
in public schools, which in England are institutions of the 
Church as well as of the State. Education should be directed 
by a tutor at home. The main thing to be aimed at is 
practical capacity, and therefore less study of languages and 
more of facts is required. Modern languages are to be learned 
earlier than ancient ones, and both are to be taught by actual 
practice. The grammar of a language is not to be learned till 
one can speak it. The adaptation of method to the boy’s char¬ 
acter, the demand for gymnastic exercises, the transformation 
of work into play, and so on, are recommendations which, after 
Rousseau stripped them of their English dress (vid. § 292, 3), 
appeared to the world like a new gospel. Exactly in the 
same way he wishes to have the life of the State separate and 
distinct both from family life and from the Church. The 
whole of his first Treatise is a continuous polemic against Sir 
Robert Filmer (1604-1647), whose Patriarcha , not published 
till long after his death (1680), but extensively circulated in 
manuscript, was held* in high estimation by the Tories. In 
Filmer s book the State was represented as an extension o£ 
the family, and monarchy as an institution consecrated by 
Divine sanction. In his second Treatise , Locke expounds 
such a constitution as had been created by William’s ascent 
of the throne, and not republican theories, as Filmer’s contem¬ 
poraries, Milton (1608 to 8th Nov., 1674) and Algernon Sidney 
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(1622-1683) had done. In his view the State is a contract 
concluded for the security of property. The parties renounce 
their natural right of appropriating everything and of punish¬ 
ing him who lays hands on their property, and submit 
themselves to the community, which gives expression to its 
will by the majority. They do this, of course, only on the 
understanding that the general good will be kept in view 
in directing the life of the State. The most important point 
in this treatise, especially owing to the importance which 
was afterwards attached to it, is the theory of the powers of 
government. Locke distinguishes three,—the legislative, the 
executive (administrative and judicial), and the federative. 
The two latter, in which the State exercises its sovereignty at 
home and abroad, have, as might be expected, one and the 
same instiument. In the monarchy this is the prince, who 
also shares in the legislative function, but to such a limited 
extent that the centre of gravity lies, in the representatives of 
the people, partly elected and partly hereditary. Where the 
manner of representation becomes absurd, owing to altered cir¬ 
cumstances,—such as the decay of a town that is represented 
or the rise of one that is unrepresented,—Locke gives us to 
understand that the monarch may exercise his prerogative 
and alter the electoral law. For the rest, we can see from the 
whole of his account how his experiences, partly personal, 
under the last of the Stuarts, had made him distrustful of the 
exercise of the prerogative. He always comes back to the 
point that the legislative power is the supreme power in the 
State, and that in all cases of dispute the ultimate decision 
must rest with the people. Unlimited monarchy he does not 
regard as a form of constitution at all. Only those who are 
bound by laws form a State, and therefore the unlimited 
monarch is outside of the State. The “ appeal to Heaven," 
i.e. the attempt to hazard the issue of war, is frequently intro¬ 
duced as the last resort under the arbitrary rule of a tyrant. 
Finally, as regards the Church ; this is a free communion of 
those who seek the good of their souls in a common worship 
of God. Since the State has only to aim at bodily well-being, 
and has no power to affect men’s dispositions, it ought to be 
tolerant towards all Churches. This obligation meets with 
a limitation only where the doctrines of a Church or the dis¬ 
position of an individual endanger the well-being of the State. 
I he State need not bear either with those who c^n perjure 
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themselves, or with atheists, who cannot take an oath at all. 
Religion itself can only suffer by the States adopting an 
attitude of partiality to it. The truer it is, the less does it 
need the help of the State. Experience, too, teaches us that 
Christianity has always flourished best where the State tole¬ 
rated the most various religions. It is true that it was at that 
time also most free from human elements, and stood closest 
to rational, biblical Christianity. In regard to the account of 
this, given in the work already mentioned {Reasonableness,e. tc.), 
it is very strange that Locke denies that he was acquainted 
with the Leviathan of Hobbes. The affinity between his 
doctrines and that book is not made less by this denial; it 
is only made more enigmatical. Like Hobbes, he does not 
wish the teaching of the Bible to be interpreted, but to be 
taken literally. The total result is, that by Adam’s fall phy¬ 
sical well-being and physical immortality, which is accidental 
to man, were lost; that the condition for the recovery of the 
latter is simply the belief that Jesus is the Messiah ; but that 
the condition under which rewards will be distributed at the 
last day is obedience to His commands. The latter agree 
exactly with natural morality ; but God’s revelation of them 
has served a good purpose. Without such help it would 
have been very difficult, even for those with the highest intel¬ 
lectual gifts, and utterly impossible for those less gifted, to 
convince themselves of the truth of moral precepts. At the 
same time, as is proved by pagan ethical philosophy, which 
teaches that we should love virtue for its own sake, we should 
have lacked one of the strongest impulses to a moral life, the 
hope of reward and the fear of punishment, which the Chris¬ 
tian religion employs in its service. For the rest, Locke does 
not deny that miracles have been performed to convince us of 
the truth of the Divine revelation ; hence his protest against 
Toland’s appeal to his authority {vid. § 285, 1). Before this 
even, at the very beginning of the work we have been dis¬ 
cussing, he declared against those who see in Christ only a 
revival of natural religion. Our Lord did not indeed teach 
anything that was contrary to reason, but He certainly taught 
what the reason would never have discovered, had it been 
left to itself; e.g. that He is the Messiah, i.e. the whole 
amount of what we have to believe, just because we cannot 
find it for ourselves. 

7. Locke’s views on education appealed to a wider audience 
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when Rousseau appeared as their advocate; and similarly his 
political theories found an apostle in Charles de S^condag 
Baron de la Bredeet de Montesquieu (18th Jan., 1689, to 10th 
Feb., 1755). He had come forward as an author, while still 
a young man (1721); and his Lettres Persanes contain an 
able but bitter criticism of the civil and ecclesiastical condi¬ 
tion of France. He next sketched the plan of his chief work, 
at which he laboured for twenty years. From the historical 
studies into which he was led, arose his Considerations sur les 
causes de la grandeur et de la decadence des Romains (1734). 
But, while he owes a good deal to his study of the ancients, 
of Machiavelli ( vid ’ § 253), and of Bodin (vid. § 254, 2), he 
was still more influenced by a residence of several years in 
England, and by the study of the political writings of Locke as 
well as of some other English authors, who are to be named 
immediately. They, on the other hand, are indebted to him 
for the currency given to their ideas outside of their native 
country. The work appeared in 1748 under the title, De 
l'Esprit des Lois, and was reprinted some twenty times within 
a period of eighteen months. It contains his theory,— i.e. 
really Locke’s theory modified,—in thirty-onfe books, the con¬ 
nection between which is not always very close. To meet 
the attacks made upon it, he subsequently wrote a Defense de 
lEsprit des Lois. After his death there appeared a second 
edition, enlarged by additions which Montesquieu himself had 
composed, and in which he had worked up what professional 
friends communicated to him in letters as supplementary to 
his theories. In this form the work has passed into the col¬ 
lected editions of his writings. In the Zweibriicken edition 
(1784, 8 vols. 8vo), the chief work with its defence fills the 
first five volumes.—By the spirit of laws, which forms the sub¬ 
ject of his inquiry, Montesquieu understands not so much the 
laws themselves as their connection with all the natural and 
historical characteristics of the people among whom they are 
observed. He attaches so much importance to this, that he will 
not admit any standard of the excellence of a law except that 
it should conform to the nature of the people. He regards 
it as a very rare occurrence if laws which are good among 
one people, maintain that character in different surroundings. 
In conscious opposition to Spinoza and Hobbes, he declares 
against the opinion that law and justice do not arise until 
after the State has been formed. He holds that laws of 
VOL. 11. 1 
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justice and equity are prior to all formation of. States. He 
sees the real origin of these in certain natural needs which 
compel men to seek peace and union. Owing to the varied 
character of the earth’s surface, there are many such com¬ 
munities which have arisen naturally. Positive laws sup¬ 
plement natural laws, and put an end to war between them 
and within their borders. Thus arises a threefold right: the 
right of nations, which holds nations together; political right, 
which holds governors and governed together; and, lastly, civil 
right, which is the bond between the individual elements of, 
the people. If the sovereign power is in the hands of the 
whole of the people or of a part of it, the form of government 
is republican (in the former case democratic, in the latter aris¬ 
tocratic). If it is exercised by one individual, but in such a 
way that it is regulated by laws, the State is monarchical; a 
despotism, on the contrary, is where a single individual bends 
all to his will, just as his humours or his good pleasure may 
prompt. In the democracy, the people are in one aspect 
sovereign, in another, subject; the principle by which it sub¬ 
sists is (civic) virtue (in the case of aristocracy, moderation). 
Without this no democracy can endure. In a monarchy, the 
real spring of action is honour; in a despotism, it is terror. 
Accordingly in a democracy and in a despotism every man is 
on an equality with his neighbour (in the former case equally 
important, in the latter equally unimportant). On the other 
hand, a monarchy without nobles and other divisions of rank 
is an impossibility; any attempt to get rid of these two leads 
to a despotism. Small states are naturally republics, very 
large states despotisms, and moderately sized ones monarchies. 
(A federative republic may also cover a wide area, and mav 
consist of republics like the Netherlands or Switzerland, or of 
monarchies like the German empire.) Besides the size of a 
state, account must also be taken of the climate, the character, 
of the soil, and so on. Much that would be an absurdity 
in Europe, is a necessity in Asia (cf. books xvii., xviii.) k 
Although Montesquieu’s point of view does not admit of his 
definitely expressing a preference for one form of constitution 
over the others, still he does not deny that he has an exclu¬ 
sive enthusiasm for the Romans among ancient nations, and 
for the English among modern ones. This latter feeling 
has brought him into substantial agreement with Locke on 
a. great many points. More especially he has been led in 
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the famous eleventh book, which treats of political freedom 
in its relation to the constitution, to give to his description of 
the English constitution almost the form of an a priori con¬ 
struction (cap. vi., cf. book xix., cap. xxvii.). Consequently, 
those who for the last hundred years have drawn their con¬ 
stitutional theories from him, have all been accustomed to look 
upon England as the ideal of political freedom. After first 
defining political freedom as the power to do what one ought 
to desire, he lays down as its chief condition the right relation 
between the three powers of government. Here he at first 
completely adopts Locke’s position. La puissance legislative, la 
puissance exdcutrice des choses qui dependent du droit dcs gens , 
and la puissance executrice de celles qui dependent du droit 
civil are just what legislative, federative, and executive power 
were with Locke. But while with Locke judicial activity 
constituted only one part of the executive power, which in¬ 
cluded administrative activity as well, the French lawyer, 
who saw in the judicial authorities of his native country the 
last bulwark against despotism, attaches much greater impor¬ 
tance to the judicial function. He even goes so far as to say 
that henceforth he will understand by the executive power 
that which makes war and peace, and sends ambassadors (i.e. 
Locke’s federative power), and will rank the judicial as a third 
variety side by side with this and the legislative. Every¬ 
thing is lost, in his view, if these three powers are combined 
in one person or in one collegiate body; for that is oriental 
despotism. Everything, on the other hand, is won, in his 
view, if the judges are entirely different persons from those 
who lay down or carry out the laws. Accordingly in a 
monarchy he is willing to allow the prince a large share in 
legislation; but the point to which he always returns is, that the 
judges must be completely independent both of the executive 
and of the legislative power. To be sure, he also limits the 
activity of the judges entirely to the question of fact, and then 
to the (purely mechanical) application of the written law. With 
him it is no question of finding a decision. The objection 
was raised, that the separation of these powers would lead 
to a crippling of all three, and therefore to a stoppage of 
the machine of the State. It is noteworthy that the only 
answer he can make, is the assurance that since the machine 
must go, the powers will ultimately act together. Except the 
conditions given in nature, and except the constitution, there 
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is hardly anything of such importance for the life of the State 
as religion. After the covert attacks on Christianity in the 
Lcttres Pcrsanes , it might perhaps be generally expected that, 
as in Machiavelli, the Christian religion would be compared 
unfavourably with others. This expectation would prove 
groundless. Whether it is that Montesquieu modified his 
views as he grew older, or whether it is that he was deter¬ 
mined by the practical consideration that heathendom is a 
thing of the past, suffice it to say, that he gives the Christian 
religion the preference above all others. 

§ 2 ^ r * 

The English Systems of Morals. 

Schleiermacher : Grundlinien eincr Kritik der bisherigen Sittenlehre. Berlin, 
1803. Fr. Vorlander : Geschichte der philowphischen Moral , Rechls- und 
Staatslehre der Franzosen und Englander. Marburg, 1833. 

1. In the first book of his Essay , Locke had placed specu¬ 
lative and practical principles on the same plane. In regard 
to the former, however, he had supplemented the negative 
result that they are not innate, by the positive statement that 
they are presented to us by the external world. Exactly the 
same process must be looked for in the case of the latter : the 
mind cannot draw the principles of action from within itself, 
they must come to it from without, and not, as mediaeval philo¬ 
sophy had taught, through revelation, but from the external 
world. This positive addition' to Locke s negative assertion 
was made by some thinkers who are connected with him, 
not merely by nationality, but also by the fact that they owe 
to him their first impulse towards philosophy. With one 
exception (Clarke), they have confined themselves entirely to 
the practical aspect of the question. But since the theoretical 
speculations of Clarke have exercised much less influence than 
his views upon ethics, and since his position in regard to the 
latter is very like 'the position of one of the others, his 
teaching may be discussed among the systems of moral philo¬ 
sophy, in spite of the objections that have been made against 
such a classification. 

2. Samuel Clarke (nth Oct., 1675, to 17th May, 1727), 
while still an undergraduate, conceived a dislike to Cartesian- 
ism, which was prevalent in Cambridge. In his twenty-first yeai 
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he published a translation of Rohault’s Physics (vid. § 268, 3), 
accompanied by notes in the spirit of Newton. (Subsequently 
he became so closely associated with the latter that, with the 
author’s approval, he translated the Optics into Latin.) Theo¬ 
logical treatises and sermons, which were favourably received, 
led to his being entrusted with the apologetic lectures of the 
Boyle foundation for the year 1704, and—quite an exceptional 
occurrence—for the following year as well. The two courses 
were printed and published under the title : A Disootirse con¬ 
cerning the Being and Attributes of God , the Obligation of 
Natural Religion, and the Truth and Certainty of the Christian 
Revelation , etc. London, 2 vols., 1705-6. (Often reprinted 
and translated.) Besides this opus magnum , must be men¬ 
tioned his correspondence with Dodwell on immortality, with 
a Cambridge scholar and Collins on freedom, and with 
Leibnitz on space, time, and other subjects. Except the 
letter to Dodwell, they are all translated into French in 
Des Maizeaux, Recueil de diversespieces, etc., 2 vols. ; Amst. 
(2nd ed., 1740). The originals will be found in the col¬ 
lected edition of his works, London, 4 vols. fob, 1732-42. 
—Clarke’s hostility to Spinozism, characteristic of this whole 
period, is especially prominent in the first part of his principal 
work, where he indulges in a more violent polemic against 
Spinoza than against any atheist. The mistaken idea, which 
Clarke shares with Bayle, that Spinoza transformed the sum of 
all things into God, is not the only reason why, in spite of all 
the ability displayed on this very point, he succeeded only 
in raising a temporary sensation, and not in producing a 
lasting effect. This is rather to be explained by an incon¬ 
sistency into which the author has been betrayed. He very 
often insists that everything must be arrived at by deduction., 
that philosophical and mathematical method coincide, that 
nothing is proved unless its opposite is self-contradictory, and 
so on. These precepts he follows so faithfully, that Zimmer- 
mann, in the essay to be referred to below, rightly makes him 
a follower of Spinoza, and declares that of the twelve proposi¬ 
tions, in the establishment of which his work consists, the first 
seven might quite well have been endorsed by Spinoza. For 
they assert and prove deductively that from all eternity there 
exists a single Being, who is unchangeable, independent, 
necessary, and infinite. But then he suddenly passes from 
deduction to induction, and argues from the irrefragable fact 
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that each one of us is a spirit and is free, back to the 
spirituality and freedom of God. Further, he treats as valid 
the teleological method, although it is quite inconsistent with 
the mathematical one. In short, he appears first as an 
adherent of Empiricism, and then as an intellectual kinsman 
of Leibnitz, between whose views in regard to evil and his 
own there is practically a literal agreement. The fact that 
the two opponents of pantheism are at one in this respect, 
does not,- however, prevent them from disputing on another 
point. The contrast to Leibnitz, the. idealistic upholder 
of individualism, which was what justified us in ranking 
Clarke here (cf. § 2 75), comes out especially in the corre¬ 
spondence between the two. In this contest, too, a want 
of consistency has broken the point of Clarke’s argument. 
At the very outset he concedes to Leibnitz, what he had 
already said in his chief work, that we dare not with Locke 
admit the possibility of the soul’s being material. But since 
—and this was just what had led Locke to make that 
statement—matter alone can be passive, Clarke appears 
the less logical of the two when he strives to disprove the 
contention of Leibnitz that the soul itself is the author of all 
its ideas, even of sensations \vid. § 288, 5). Similarly in the 
struggle against pantheism he appears the less successful of 
the two, because he is not so thoroughgoing an individualist 
as Leibnitz, who denies that there are two minima particula 
exactly alike. In particular, however, a man who, against the 
assertion of Leibnitz, that space is not real, maintains the view 
of Newton that it stands in the same relation to God as the 
sensorium does to our soul, surely does not stray far from 
the doctrines that Malebranche and Spinoza taught in regard 
to extension, i.e. from pantheism. What Clarke says in the 
second volume of his Discourse is much more consistent, and 
has accordingly exercised a more enduring influence. This 
remark applies to the earlier portion, which discusses the 
obligations of natural religion; for, as the book proceeds, it 
becomes a theological defence of the dogmas of Christianity, 
and is in no way remarkable. As Spinoza had been the chief 
object of Clarke’s attacks in his account of the being of God, 
so in his ethical philosophy it is Hobbes. The assertion of 
the latter, that the conceptions of good and evil arise through 
human ordinance, is represented as self-contradictory. At 
the same time the absolute independence of moral conceptions 
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(tbeir per mi as in the phraseology of the Thomists) is main¬ 
tained against those who, like the Scotists and Descartes, 
make it depend upon God’s good pleasure that what is virtue 
is not vice, and conversely. So surely as God has created 
all things, sd surely is He bound to admit certain relations 
between the things which Hehas created ; just as the triangle 
we construct owes its existence to us, but compels us to admit 
the existence of its properties. Those relations that are in¬ 
separable from the nature of the thing, and therefore eternal, 
have validity in and for themselves. Any one who would 
deny in praoci , e.g. that we are dependent upon God or that 
all men are equal, would act just as irrationally as if he would 
deny in thesi that twice two is four. The only difference is, 
that impossibility stands in the way of the latter denial, while 
the freedom of the will makes it possible for us to refuse reve¬ 
rence to God and the justice of equal measure to our fellow 
men. The practical recognition of a real relation makes an 
action fit, its opposite makes it unfit; and in this fitness or 
unfitness the morality or immorality of the action consists. 
Both are therefore raised above all caprice, human and Divine; 
and while dogmas of belief may be made credible by miracles 
and doubtful by greater miracles, even the greatest miracle 
can never make it doubtful that we have to act in accordance 
with the natural relations of things. 

Cf. R. Ziraraermann : Samuel Clarke’s Leben und Lehre. Vienna, 1870. 

3. In a very similar sense, and often in exactly the same 
words, as Clarke, William Wollaston (26th March, 1659, to 
29th Oct., 1724), his older contemporary, expresses himself in 
his work, The Religion of Nature (Lond., 1 vol. 4to), which 
appeared (unfinished) only a short time’before his death. The 
book has often been reprinted, and a French translation of it 
was published as early as 1724. By natural religion he under¬ 
stands, as Clarke had done, what we should call natural 
morality. With Locke he denies innate practical principles ; 
what are called so are, for the most part, the result of educa¬ 
tion. Clarke had indicated, and Wollaston expressly states, that 
every action is a practical declaration, i.e. contains a principle. 
If this principle is untrue, as where I, by using something 
that does not belong to me, claim it as my own, the action is 
morally bad; an action of the opposite character is morally 
good. Lastly, one, neither the completion nor the omission of 
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which denies a principle that is true, is morally indifferent. 
Of course, in judging of its character we are bound to consider, 
not merely one side or the other of the object of the action, 
but the whole of its relations; and therefore an action will only 
contain a true principle when it is quite in accordance with 
the whole nature of the object of the action. The moral law 
may accordingly be completely summed up in the formula: We 
should follow nature, or treat everything as that which it is. 
(It is instructive here to think of the time when Fichte will 
demand that we leave nothing as it is. Vid. § 313, 2.) Like 
Clarke, Wollaston urges the mind to act as things prescribe; 
and so, like Clarke, he requires an exact knowledge of the 
external world. He is not, however, content with this, but 
points also to the reward which such action is to have. This 
reward consists in happiness, the balance of pleasure over pain. 
And as a matter of fact, that, as a result of obedient sub¬ 
mission to things, we should be affected by them in a way 
that does not partake of the character of opposition, appears 
quite as natural as that nature should bring forth food for 
the being that submits himself entirely to her, and thorns and 
thistles for him who exalts himself above her. It is only when 
Wollaston conceives of this following of nature as a follow¬ 
ing of one’s own nature, and of this nature of one’s own as 
reasonableness, that he finds the necessity arise of calling God 
to his aid, to win for him what has now become accidental, 
the favour of the external world. 

4. In making this (idealistic) assertion, however, Wollaston 
has deserted the ground held by Locke, and has fallen into 
self-contradiction, just as Clarke did when he denied the pos¬ 
sibility of the mind being material. Clarke, as we have seen 
above, demanded that mind should be passive, and at the 
same time denied to it what, as Locke had learned from the 
Aristotelians of the Middle Ages, is essential to all passivity. 
Here, again, we see that Wollaston makes the essence of 
mind lie in reason; and yet he requires from it that, instead of 
dictating laws, it should allow them to be dictated to itself, by 
that of which it knows, not through the reason but through 
the senses. To escape from this contradiction is all the more 
necessary, because both have adopted Locke’s fundamental 
principle, that the first elements of all intellectual possession 
are won through the senses, i.e. that the mind obtains its 
contents simply by passive conduct. In this way, the begin- 
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ning and the end of their systems teach that the mind is 
passive, while the central part maintains that it is indepen¬ 
dently active. Clarke had defined freedom as pure activity, 
and he and Wollaston had contended for it most vigorously ; 
so much so indeed, that their ethical philosophy admitted none 
save the imperative form of the doctrine of duty. But freedom 
is quite inconsistent with such a beginning and such an end. 
Natural determinations are bound to take the place of self- 
determination of the mind. This implies that ethics is bound 
to become a natural history of moral action, the theory of the 
virtues. 

5. Hardly any one was better suited for taking the first 
step in this direction than Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of 
Shaftesbury (26th Feb., 1670, to 1713). The classical bent of 
his studies had given him an almost Hellenic sense of the 
beautiful, but at the same time also a pagan cast of mind, 
which found vent in many covert attacks, not so much against 
religion generally, as against Christianity. His youthful 
Inquiry concerning Virtue and Merit was published against 
his will by Toland, not, it is asserted, without being somewhat 
altered. There is no doubt that when Shaftesbury himself 
published it afterwards, it differed in many points from the 
first editk . This was followed by a treatise upon Fanaticism, 
occasioned by certain Government measures which it was 
proposed to adopt against some manifestations of religious 
fanaticism that had appeared among the emigrant French 
Huguenots. The tone of banter in this treatise, which was 
directed against such interference, had given offence, and in 
order to justify it, he next published his Essay on the Freedom 
of Wit and Humour. Here occurs the declaration, often 
repeated afterwards, that ridicule is the hest criterion of truth. 
These essays, along with several others, notably the one 
entitled The Moralists, a Philosophical Rhapsody, were pub¬ 
lished in a collected form in three volumes as, Characteristics 
of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times, etc. As early as 1727 
this work had passed through four editions, and it has been 
translated into many foreign languages. After his death 
there appeared, Letters Written by a Nobleman to a Young 
Man at the University, directed (1706-10) to a youth in whom 
he took a great interest (Ainsworth).—Shaftesbury's chief 
interest lay in religious and ethical questions, and he expressly 
defines philosophy as the study of happiness. His first strik- 
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ing characteristic is his strenuous endeavour to establish the 
independence and self-sufficiency of morality. He argues 
with equal fierceness against Hobbes, who makes what is 
right or wrong depend upon the State, and against the 
theologians, who make it depend upon the Divine will. If 
theology and morality are to be inseparably associated, it 
would perhaps be better to.make theology rest upon morality, 
than conversely. While Locke had called it one of the 
advantages of the Christian religion that it employed the 
hope of reward and the fear of punishment as incentives to 
virtue, Shaftesbury sees in this the destruction at once of 
religion and of morality. Starting from the fact that joy and 
sorrow are the primary affections, he goes on to define what 
produces joy as good, and what produces sorrow as evil, while 
what produces neither is indifferent. The end of all action he 
declares to be happiness, the largest possible amount of satis¬ 
factions or goods. Actions that lead to happiness are good ; 
bad actions are the opposite of these. In order to form a 
correct idea of what happiness is, we must make a more care¬ 
ful examination of human affections. Since every man is 
something by himself, but at the same time a part of a larger 
whole, his affections are, in the first place, towards his own 
well-being, or are self-interested, self-love, and, in the second 
place, they are towards the whole, or are social. To give 
undue prominence to one or other of these would be morally 
ugly or bad. Moral beauty, like all beauty, consists in a 
harmonious relation between the two opposite elements. In 
morality, as in ever) 7 thing else, we decide what is beautiful by 
the aid of an innate sense or instinct, which corresponds to a 
musical ear in music, and a sense of colour in painting. This 
moral sense says to us that a particular action is beautiful, 
exactly as the musical ear decides that something is not 
discord. But just as in the case of the arts the natural ear 
(and so on) is not sufficient, but requires to be supplemented 
by cultivation, from which musical taste is developed, so the 
“moral artist” requires a refined taste, which is gained by 
practice. This will be a safer guide than the natural moral 
sense, especially in complicated cases. This taste condemns 
the conduct of the egoist as emphatically as it does the bearing 
of those who are usually called “too good.” Only when one 
or other set of affections becomes unduly prominent, can strife 
arise between them. Except in such an event, the good of the 
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whole implies also the good of the individual, and conversely. 
It is like the harmony which the whole world presents to us. 
There too, if we consider an individual apart, much that is 
evil meets our view; but if we look at the whole, this evil 
vanishes, indeed appears as a discord necessary to secure the 
beauty of the whole. (Both in this optimism and in his moral 
distinctions we can always recognise the language of the 
artistically minded aesthetician.) 

Cf. Spicker : Die Philosophic des Grafert von Shaftesbury. Freiburg, i. Br. 

1872. Georg von Gizycki: Die Philosophic Shaftesbury's. Leipzig and 

Heidelberg. 1876. 

6 . As a matter of fact, however, Shaftesbury only took the 
first steps towards fulfilling the demand of ethical empiricism, 
and representing moral philosophy as the natural history of 
moral action. Since the moral taste was acquired by prac¬ 
tice, i.e. by self-exertion, the connoisseur of the virtues, as 
Shaftesbury pictures him, is still to far too large an extent his 
own creation. And, further, it was unavoidable that such a 
large element of self-determination should be left, since the 
two opposite kinds of affections were equally justifiable ; that 
is, nature failed to decide between them. Where the acquired 
moral taste gives way to the natural moral sense, and the 
latter goes over completely and entirely to the side of one 
kind of affections, we are bound to admit that, in spite of the 
greater one-sidedness, an advance has been made from the 
position of Shaftesbury. This step was taken by Francis 
Hutcheson (8th Aug., 1694, to 8th Aug., 1746). Born in Ire¬ 
land, but of Scottish parents, he lived in Glasgow, first as a 
student, and from 1729 onwards as a professor. With the 
exception of his Compendium logices and his Synopsis meta¬ 
physics , ontologiam et pneumatologiam complectens (Glasgow, 
1714), all his works deal with sesthetical and ethical questions. 
Amongst these are his Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas 
of Beauty and Virtue (Lond., 1720); his Essay on the Nature 
of Passions and Affections (Lond., 1728); lastly, his Philo¬ 
sophies moralis institutio compendiaria (Rotterd,, 1745), and 
the more detailed work, A System of Moral Philosophy , in 
three books , etc. (2 vols., 4to). The last mentioned was not 
published till after his death; it has been often reprinted. 
The main ideas are as follows : Since moral philosophy has 
for its function to show how man can attain by his natural 
powers to the highest happiness and perfection, it must rest 
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upon the observation of the capacities and affections that exist 
within us. What such observation shows to be the simplest 
elements may be called ideas of the internal senses. Senses 
is used in the plural, because the sense of honour is different 
from the sense of beauty, or the sense of the suffering of others. 
These ideas had been greatly neglected by Locke in favour of 
those of the external senses, i.e. the practical or moral ideas 
had been neglected in favour of the intellectual ones. In this 
inquiry we find, at the very outset, the great distinction 
between blind and passing impulses, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, those enduring and calm affections which rest upon 
ideas. Since happiness too is an enduring condition, the 
latter are much more important for it than the former. But 
within them, in turn, we find the great distinction, determined 
by their object, between selfish and benevolent affections. 
The two kinds are mutually exclusive, for disinterestedness 
is an essential characteristic of the latter. Now experience 
teaches us, that where we ourselves or others act in accor¬ 
dance with the disinterested affections, we cannot withhold our 
approval. This is due to the fact that an innate moral sense, 
whose voice may be drowned, but can never make a mistake, 
urges us to act in accordance with benevolence. The internal 
satisfaction, which such action secures, is the highest happi¬ 
ness, and this is not, as the advocates of egoism teach, the 
end, but the consequence of virtuous action. Our nature, ac¬ 
cordingly, urges us to live, not for ourselves, but for others; 
and where we follow this voice of nature, we act virtuously. 
After treating of these general principles in the First Book , 
he goes on in the Second to discuss natural rights and duties 
without regard to civil government; and, lastly, in the Third , 
to take up those rights in the form they assume in a civic 
community. 

7. By transplanting to Scotland the ideas that Locke and 
Shaftesbury had awakened in England, Hutcheson produced 
there a great movement both in theology and in philosophy. 
In the former the “Moderates ” were his friends, and for the 
most part his scholars; while, as regards the latter, of the two 
men to be discussed in the next section, one was a sincere 
admirer, the other a former pupil. But it is not Hume and 
Adam Smith alone who owe him a great deal. Hutcheson is 
intimately connected with what is now called specially the 
“Scottish School,” the tendency which received its first impulse, 
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not in Glasgow or Edinburgh, but in Aberdeen : George Turn- 
bull, the teacher of Thomas Reid (vid. § 292, 4), not merely 
knew and esteemed him, but also borrowed from him very 
essential points, which were thus transmitted from him to 
Reid. In fact, if we go farther back, we must recognise 
Shaftesbury as their real author. 

Cf. McCosh The Scottish Philosophy. Lond., Macmillan & Co., 1875. 

§ 282. 

Hume and Adam Smith. 

The Life of David Hume, written by himself; published by Adam Smith, with 
a Supplement. London, 1777. An Account of the Life and Writings 
of the late Adam Smith, by Dugald Stewart, in Essays on Philosophical 
Subjects. Lond., 1795. [J. H. Burton: Life of Hume, 2 vols., Edinb., 

1846.—Ed.] 

1. In one point the incompleteness of Locke’s empiricism, 
by involving him in difficulties and contradictions, made itself 
so strongly felt, that an attempt to avoid them became inevi¬ 
table. From the fact that the mind is passive in regard to 
simple ideas, he had quite correctly concluded that only these 
represent anything’real; complex ideas, on the contrary, are 
mere creatures of thought. Of one complex idea he makes 
an exception; he says that the conception of substance has 
something real to correspond to it. This conception, as Locke 
himself points out, contains in germ the conception of causality, 
and a stricter logical inquiry may easily show that it really 
contains all the relations which we are accustomed to class 
together under the name of necessity. These then, accord¬ 
ing to Locke, are the work of our understanding. When, 
however, he says at the same time that reality belongs to 
them, i.e. that they regulate the external world, what he ex¬ 
horts the understanding to do becomes self-contradictory. For 
he bids it make itself subject to a world regulated by laws which 
the understanding itself makes. This inconsistency was 
avoided by the scepticism of Hume, whose advance beyond 
Locke consists in his maintaining, without any inconsistent 
exception, the principle his predecessor laid down, that com¬ 
plex ideas are not copies of anything, and in his drawing from 
this the conclusion that there is therefore nothing of the nature 
of substance in the internal world, and no necessary connec¬ 
tion in the external world. In that case, however, there can 
be no real knowledge of either. 
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2 . David Hume (Home) was born in Edinburgh on April 
26th, 1711. He studied a short time at the University of his 
native town, and subsequently filled a situation in a Bristol 
office. After a four years’ residence in France, he published 
what is by far his most important philosophical work : A 
Treatise on Human Nature , being an Attempt to Introduce 
the Experimental Method of Reasoning into Moral Subjects , 
Lond., 1738, 3 vols. (reprinted in two vols. in 1817, London, 
Allmann). In 1874 Messrs. Green and Grose republished this 
treatise in two vols. (London, Longmans, Green & Co.), along 
with an admirable introduction written by the former. The 
book attracted no attention, and even at this day there are pro¬ 
fessed philosophers in England itself who have never read it. 
On account of its want of success, Hume himself afterwards 
compared this account of his “system of philosophy,” as he 
tightly calls it, to a still-born child. After he had gained the 
ear of his fellow countrymen by a series of less ambitious 
efforts, dealing partly with politics, partly with aesthetics, and 
partly with economic science (Essays and Treatises on 
Various Subjects , vol. i., Edin., 1741), he ventured, in the 
succeeding volumes of his Essays (Lond.,' 1748-52), again to 
lay before the world his still-born system. Scientifically this 
was much less satisfactory, but for that very reason met with 
greater success. The first volume of his early work (On 
Understanding') furnished the materials for the Inquiry con¬ 
cerning Human Understanding , where easy reasoning, spiced 
with anecdotes, takes the place of acute analysis, and where the 
important inquiries regarding the Ego, which helped to produce 
the later Scottish school (Reid, vid. § 292, 4-6), are entirely 
omitted. The whole of the second volume (On Passions) is 
compressed into the scanty abridgement, A Dissertation on 
the Passions , where he puts forward as assertions what he had 
demonstrated in his early work. Lastly, the third volume 
(On Morals) is now represented by An Inquiry Concerning 
the Principles of Morals, with its four appendices. Although 
Hume calls this his best work, still, if we apply a strictly 
scientific standard, it does not appear in a very favourable 
light as compared with the thorough-going researches of the 
Treatise. But he had formed a correct estimate of his 
audience when he undertook to recast his book. (The five 
volumes of Essays and Treatises were subsequently reprinted 
in four [London, 1760], and still later in two volumes, e.g. in 
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the edition of 1784, London, Cadell.) For his historical works, 
too, Hume had to win an audience. He wrote the history 
of England backwards, beginning with the Stuarts, and then 
taking up the Tudors, leaving the early history to the very 
end (1754-62). Hume’s merits as a philosopher brought him 
more honour abroad than in his own country. During his 
life he was held in high repute in France, and after his death 
was particularly esteemed in Germany. His last work was 
his autobiography, in which he jests with death. After his 
decease, which occurred on Aug. 26th, 1776, there appeared 
his Dialog-lies concerning Natural Religion , Lond., 1779 ; and 
Essay on Suicide, Lond., 1783, the genuineness of which is 
questioned by many. His philosophical works were published 
under the title: The Philosophical Works of David Hume , 
Esq., now first Collected. Edin., 1829,-4 vols, 8vo. 

3. Hume’s individualism leads him not merely to employ as 
an indubitable axiom the nominalist principle that only the 
particular exists, but also to hail as one of the greatest dis¬ 
coveries Berkeley’s assertion that even every universal idea 
is really only the idea of a particular thing (vid. § 291, 5). 
His antipathy to Spinoza is correspondingly strong. Bacon 
and Locke he regards as the greatest philosophers ; espe¬ 
cially the latter, since he showed that all sciences must be 
preceded by an inquiry into the functions of the human mind. 
Like Locke, Hume maintains that the first elements of all 
knowledge, simple perceptions, are received by us passively. 
But he draws a distinction between their rise and their echo 
or survival, and accordingly divides perceptions into impres¬ 
sions and ideas. The latter necessarily presuppose the 
former, but since the distinction is only one of degree, an idea' 
may be transformed into an impression by being strengthened. 
To have impressions is to feel, to have ideas is to think. 
Thought, again, is distinguished into memory and imagination, 
the former of which contains those ideas which are more 
lively and which are involuntary, the latter those which are 
less lively and which are called up at pleasure. Further, 
Hume retains Locke’s two sources of ideas. But he takes 
a short step beyond this, for he shows that since all activity 
perceived by reflection is called forth by impressions of the 
external world, the impressions and ideas of sensation, as the 
primary ones, must precede those of reflection, which are 
merely secondary. Taken strictly, the former are the objects 
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of the latter: I perceive myself when I perceive that I feel 
something. Similarly he agrees with Locke in holding that 
complex ideas are formed, from simple ideas by the help of 
the understanding or, rather, of the imagination ; but he goes 
more thoroughly into the relations and laws through which, 
and according to which, such connections are possible. Like¬ 
ness, contiguity, and causal connection are with him the foun¬ 
dations of all associations of ideas. Lastly, Hume also agrees 
with Locke in distinguishing demonstrative or verbal truth 
from real truth. The former (e.g. mathematical truth) is con¬ 
cerned simply with the agreement between two ideas combined 
in an (affirmative) sentence. The latter, on the contrary, 
depends upon agreement with an impression; where our cer¬ 
tainty in regard to anything real has not arisen through an 
impression, it is not to be relied upon. Judgments that 
express a verbal truth rest upon the principle of contradic¬ 
tion, since their predicate can be found by analysing the sub¬ 
ject, and their opposite is inconceivable. (Kant’s analytical 
judgments a priori. Vid. § 298, 1.) But in the case of 
judgments that express a real truth, it is otherwise than 
with these rational forms of knowledge ; for something that 
is not contained in the subject is added to it as a predicate, 
and the opposite is conceivable. Unfortunately it proves, 
according to Hume, that the two sciences which profess to con¬ 
tain real truths rest upon a very slender foundation. For the 
science of nature and the science of mind, which are both 
built up upon experiences, work with images of the under¬ 
standing, which have nothing real to correspond to them. 

4. The attack upon psychology is only found in the earlier 
work. In the Inquiry it is entirely omitted. No one who has 
read only the latter can rightly understand Reid’s subsequent 
polemic against Hume. Psychology deals with the ideas of 
reflection, i.e. the ideas of certain conditions of ourselves, of 
seeing, hearing, pleasure, pain, thought, will, and so on. But 
we do not stop here. We go on to add to these the idea of 
something which sustains these conditions, of a substance in 
which they inhere, and which we call self or Ego. Substance, 
however, and inherence are not impressions, such as pain is, 
for example; the idea only arises because there has been a re¬ 
peated recurrence in us of several ideas in the same relation 
towards one another and at the same time. It does not arise 
when we first observe this association, but it does arise when we 
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observe it for the hundredth time. The distinction between 
the first and the hundredth time is, however, not a real dis¬ 
tinction. It only consists in our being familiar with the latter, 
but not with the former. The whole idea of substance, 
accordingly, has its root merely in the subjective condition of 
habit, and has no real meaning. For .this reason there is 
no sense in such questions as whether our thought is inhe¬ 
rent in a material or in an immaterial substance. The whole 
idea of a substratum which we call self or Ego, is an illusion. 
What is given is a succession of impressions and ideas, which 
we, in spite of their plurality, bind together into a permanent 
unity by a fiction of the imagination, simply because the same 
series very frequently recurs. That a view which denies 
all substantial existence to the Ego, naturally results in the 
theories developed, in the Essay on Suicide , against personal 
immortality, is quite clear. It is therefore of little impor¬ 
tance whether Hume was its author or not. It is certainly 
not impossible that he was. 

5. Hume’s attacks upon natural science have become much 
better known. Unlike those upon psychology, they occur in 
the later as well as in the earlier treatise. Just as we add to 
ideas of reflection the conception of substance, so we add to 
those that depend upon sensation, a second form of necessary 
connection, the conception of cause. This, too, is not given 
to us as an impression, but only arises when two ideas 
invariably and repeatedly succeed one another; that is, it 
depends upon customary succession. The conception of 
cause, then, is likewise the result of custom, and has its 
origin in the imagination, which, however, does not work 
here so freely as in the case of fictions. For where we have 
been accustomed to see one impression fojlowing another, we 
are compelled to regard that which comes first as a cause, 
and confidently to expect that the other will follow. Such a 
conviction, resting as it does, not upon real connection, but only 
upon individual custom, is called by Hume belief or sometimes 
moral certainty. Experience teaches us that animals also 
expect effects, and accordingly Hume has no hesitation in 
ascribing to them the capacity for belief. All our knowledge 
of facts, and especially of the connection between them, which 
forms the substance of natural science, is therefore no real 
knowledge, but belief. Every demonstration which is not 
concerned with figures or numbers, and which claims to im- 
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part real knowledge, is worthless sophistry. These assertions 
have been called sceptical, and Hume makes no objection ; only 
he does not wish his doubt to be confused either with the 
Pyrrhonic or with the Cartesian. His is merely the modest 
attempt to limit the understanding to the sphere in which it 
can accomplish something. If we recollect that Hume never 
doubted, what was regarded beyond everything else as doubt¬ 
ful by the sceptics of antiquity, the existence of what we 
perceive, we shall acknowledge that Kant was right in citing 
his principles as principles of pure empiricism. As the in¬ 
quiries into the conception of substance found their natural 
complement in the negative assertions of the Essay on Suicide , 
so the examination of the conception of cause is followed by 
the no less negative assertions made in regard to natural 
religion in his Dialogues on this subject. All the proofs of 
the existence of God depend upon the conception of cause. 
This takes away from natural religion the character of know¬ 
ledge. Still more so does the circumstance that from an 
effect, which has a finite character, and which is, besides, never 
adequately known, it deduces the existence of an infinite cause. 

6. Hume lays much more stress upon the inquiries in 
regard to practical activity, especially moral philosophy, than 
upon those that deal with what is speculative. After de¬ 
fining the will as the consciousness (or feeling) that we 
originate a movement, he first clears the ground by warn¬ 
ing us not to confuse the voluntary with freedom. The 
process of willing and acting is perfectly regular and 
mechanical. Its laws can be laid down with as much exact¬ 
ness as those of motion and light. The advocates of freedom 
themselves really admit the existence of this determinism 
against which they make an outcry. They do so theoreti¬ 
cally, when they allow that there are motives, i.e. causes of 
willing; practically, when they punish a criminal, which would 
be an act of folly if his action were not a necessary conse¬ 
quence of his nature. But although there is no freedom to 
will or not to will, moral judgment is not thereby excluded : 
what is ugly displeases, what is beautiful pleases, although 
neither can help it. In the first place, the mechanical pro¬ 
cess spoken of must be more closely examined. We must 
begin by denying the foolish notion that the reason can ever 
induce us to will anything. The reason, as a purely theoreti¬ 
cal association of ideas, merely teaches whether something is 
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true or untrue, and such knowledge never moves any one to 
anything. The so-called experience, that reason yet often over¬ 
comes our passions, rests upon erroneous observations. The 
only motives of all exercise of will, the passions, are divided 
into two chief classes, violent and calm. If, as very often 
happens, a calm passion, e.g. the longing for a future good, 
subdues a violent one, we are accustomed to call the power 
of this voice reason. Hume, however, does not question the 
fact that reasoning can call the calm passion into play; only 
in that case we must admit that the passion alone exercises 
any direct influence. Accordingly our next task is to get a 
natural history of the passions, which may serve as the basis 
of moral philosophy. He does not say much about the divi¬ 
sion of the passions into calm and violent; a much more im- 
Dortant part is played by that into direct and indirect. Both 
in his first work and in the subsequent abridged version, the 
direct passions are treated a little unfairly. In /act, in the 
former the indirect are, somewhat strangely, treated of before 
the direct. From the primary impressions, pleasure and pain, 
proceed as immediate effects the propense and averse motions 
of the mind; and from these again, through their relation to the 
cause of the impressions, according as it is present or absent, 
proceed joy and sorrow, hope and fear. These direct passions 
are the basis of the much more complex indirect passions, 
where, besides the cause that produces satisfaction, there always 
comes into play another object, to which that cause belongs. 
If this object is one’s own self, joy and sorrow assume the 
form of pride and humiliation ; if it is some other thinking 
being, they appear as love and hate. Although called forth 
by a similar cause, the two pairs form a contrast, so that it is 
really inaccurate to speak of self-love, for .love is joy in some 
one else. In his principal work, Hume makes a very strict 
examination of these four passions, and shows how transi¬ 
tions which experience and experiment present to 11s, are to 
be explained by association of ideas, and further by, to some 
extent very complex, relations of ideas and impressions. 

7. This rather physiological examination of the will is fol¬ 
lowed by the ethical one. H ume, who often contrasts the two as 
“natural” and “moral,” dedicates to the latter, as was mentioned 
above, the third part of his chief work. Here, too, he begins 
with a polemic against those who, like*Clarke and Wollaston, 
make reason sit in judgment on an action. Reason decides 
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in regard to (verbal and real) truth, but---—-- 

do with praiseworthiness; no one would th: s h as no thincr to 
censuring the fact that twice two is four, or t. Q f p ra ising or 
sunshine. The confusion of those conceptionh eat follows 
tlected in the statements of the workers in this fielc, a l so re¬ 
pass quite suddenly from is to ought. Morals, like they 
rests upon a moral feeling; and accordingly Shaftq c jsm, 
and Hutcheson deserve credit, the former for compb ur y 
virtue with beauty, and the latter for deducing moral jVing 
ments from a moral sense. As a matter of fact, moral judg¬ 
ments rest only upon the feeling of pleasure or displeasUg, 
which an action excites in him who beholds it. Moral jud f e 
ments are thus transferred from the actor to the spectator- 
This transference, at which Locke had only hinted, is thf. 
novel and characteristic feature that distinguishes Hume’e 
ethical system from its predecessors, with which it has others 
wise many points of connection. The possibility that the. 
actions of others should fill us with pleasure, depends, accor 
ding to Hume, upon that peculiar capacity for imparting and 
receiving which connects us with everything, especially witl 
the human race, and which may be called sympathy, sir-'/ 
we cannot see suffering, etc., without ourselves sharing in">.i. 
For, by the help of the imagination, we always transfer our¬ 
selves into the position of that which, and especially of hiir 
whom, we see, and call an action virtuous which would fill us 
with pride if it were our own. It is a condition of such • 
moral judgment that we regard the action, not as an indepe 
dent process, but as a sign of a disposition or a charactc 
the person who judges, adopts as his standard what, in 1 
natural history of the passions, had proved to be good a 
evil. This may be summed up in the formula: The ma 
festation of a disposition that tends to the profit wheth 
of individuals or of all men, merits approbation; not a di. 
position that tends to one’s own profit, for to seek this fills no 
one with pride. What is useful, that is, the end of the action 
is determined,^ has been shown above, not by reason, b 
by passion. Reason, however, teaches what are the me^ 1 
for attaining ends; and thus it co-operates, though on 
indirectly, in the moral judgment, since that which leads 
what is praiseworthy, is itself praiseworthy. Here, howeve 
Hume is on common ground with Clarke and Wollaston, anc 
so it may be said of him that he combines in himself all that 
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his predecessors had taught Finally, we must mention his 
division of the virtues into natural and artificial. By the 
former he understands those that tend towards what is a 
good, or is useful, for man as an individual. Accordingly, 
he includes among them the feeling of sympathy, since this 
produces enjoyment; that which leads us to consider some¬ 
thing praiseworthy, is itself praiseworthy. O11 the other 
hand, he excludes justice from the natural virtues; it only 
arises in society, and is therefore conventional, though not 
arbitrary. The selfish interest, since it would itself suffer with¬ 
out a process of division and of mutual support, leads to the 
community, towards which, besides, we arc already urged by 
the natural inclination of the sexes. The experience that the 
community cannot exist on any other terms, brings about the 
rise of property, and of respect for present possession and for 
a promise, once it has been given. The view, therefore, that 
makes society rest upon a contract, is a complete misrepre¬ 
sentation of the true state of affairs. Society becomes a State 
through the formation of a government. It can quite well 
exist without this, and doubtless did exist without it, until 
danger from another society led to a dictatorship. The State, 
therefore, was in the first instance certainly monarchical. 
Since the State is an institution that exists for the purpose of 
protecting its members, there are relations where the govern¬ 
ment has no right to interfere. It is not correct to say, that 
the form the State assumes is a matter of indifference. A 
constitution that has a hereditary monarch, a nobility without 
dependants, and a people voting by representatives, is the best, 
not merely for England, but for every country. 

Cf. Jodi: Leben und Philosophic David Hume's. Halle, 1872. 

• 

8 . Hume’s fellow countryman, Adam Smith, the renowned 
father of modern political economy, really occupies the same 
position as his predecessor. Born, a posthumous child, on Jan. 
tth, 1723, he studied three years at the University of ,Glas- 
ej ^bw and seven years at Oxford. Afterwards he delivered 

xtures on rhetoric in Edinburgh. In 1751 he was appointed 
l°Wprofessor at Glasgow, and lectured first on logic and subsg- 

lently on moral philosophy. While holding this position he 
Jublished his Theory of Moral Sentiments (1759). In 1763 he 

signed his chair, and accompanied the young Duke of Buc- 
; cleuch on his travels in France. The next ten years he spent in 
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retirement at Kirkcaldy, his native town (1766-76). From his 
seclusion he published his world-renowned work, An Inquiry 
into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, 1776. 
He was then appointed to a post of considerable importance in 
the civil service. This brought him to London for some years, 
and finally to Edinburgh, where he died in July, 1790. After 
his death there appeared his Essays on Philosophical Subjects 
(Lond., 1795), the only manuscripts which he did not burn. 
What Hume had hinted at by his treatment of these subjects, 
Adam Smith expresses quite definitely. Moral judgment, in 
the first instance, is only concerned with the action of others, 
and the verdicts of conscience are only an echo of the judgments 
that others pass upon ourselves. Just as a perfectly solitary 
being would not know whether he was beautiful or not, so he 
would not know whether he was moral. Accordingly, Smith, 
like Hume, makes sympathy or fellow-feeling the basis of the 
whole of moral philosophy, so that without it there would be 
no moral judgment at all. As, however, he always maintains 
that this sympathy is mutual, he shows how through it there 
arises, not merely compassion for the sufferer, but also an 
effort on the part of the sufferer to put himself upon the same 
level as the onlooker, that is, to master his suffering. We 
saw that Hume, by accepting, in addition to actions praise¬ 
worthy in themselves, those which serve a praiseworthy end, 
had approached on this point the position of Clarke and 
Wollaston, of which he was in other respects a strenuous 
opponent. Adam Smith does the same thing with full con¬ 
sciousness, and to a much larger extent. For, in the actions 
which we find praiseworthy because we sympathise with 
them, he distinguishes between what he calls propriety and 
what he calls merit. The former is nearly related to Clarke’s 
“ fitness,” for by it is to be understood a proper relation to 
motive or the cause of the action. Thus, violent grief at the 
loss of one’s father is a proper (suitable) demeanour; on the 
contrary, to cry out when one feels insignificant bodily pain is 
improper. Just as*the relation to the cause determines the 
propriety, so the relation to the end determines the merit. If 
the end of the action is benevolent, it appears to us worthy of 
reward; in the opposite case, deserving of punishment. The 
result of his very exact analysis of the conditions under which 
we approve of an action, may be reduced, according to him, to 
the following four points: We sympathise with the motives 
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of the person who acts ; we sympathise with the gratitude of 
those who receive benefit from the action ; we note an agree¬ 
ment of the action* with the rules by which sympathy is 
generally regulated ; and, lastly, the action appears to us as 
a part of a system of mutual promotion of happiness, and 
therefore as organic or beautiful. At the same time, very 
careful consideration is demoted to those casual circumstances- 
which, as experience proves, go to modify the moral judg¬ 
ment, a successful result, for example, and so on. Many 
of his observations show a profound knowledge of human 
nature, while many are extremely paradoxical. The earliest 
traces of the thoughts that form the subject of his most 
famous work are also to be found in Hume. Still more impor¬ 
tant for the development of these was his acquaintance with 
Quesnay and Turgot, and with the teaching of other French 
economists, especially of Gournay. Nor must we omit to men¬ 
tion various English treatises which his own work has con¬ 
signed to oblivion, such as those of Petty, J. Steuart, and 
others. His indebtedness to these thinkers, however, does not 
detract from the originality of his ideas, and still less from the 
consistency and the masterly style with which he has elabo¬ 
rated them. 

9. Not a few have been puzzled by the fact that the 
Inquiry contains so little of the brotherly love or fellow- 
feeling of the Theory , that it became the Bible of the egoistic 
Manchester school of political economy. The solution is 
easier than has been imagined, if we keep in view the relation 
of the two treatises to their original source, the Glasgow 
lectures on moral philosophy. There Adam Smith had re¬ 
mained faithful to the tradition of the Schoolmen, which had 
been handed down from Aristotle, and, according to which 
practical philosophy was divided into ethics, economics, and 
politics. He differs from Aristotle, however, in one respect: 
he discussed industry, not so much in its limitation to the 
household, as rather in its national significance. And he has 
thus been led to depart from the Aristotelian tradition, inas¬ 
much as with him economics is not the bridge that leads to 
politics, but rather political philosophy is the mediator between 
ethics and economics. Accordingly, in his courses of lectures, 
he made his researches into the nature of justice (legal and poli¬ 
tical philosophy) immediately follow those into the praiseworthy 
in general (ethics), and concluded with what is demanded by 
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the well-being of individuals and of the whole (expediency). 
Each of these fundamental conceptions was sharply distin¬ 
guished from the other two, in order that it • might be appre¬ 
hended with as much clearness as possible. The plan 
followed in the lectures was followed also in the works 
subsequently printed. Smith’s briginal intention was to pass 
■from ethics, his views of which wqge published in the Theory , 
to politics, where Montesquieu was to serve as his model. 
This idea was given up, and expediency was treated of before 
justice. In the fifth book of the economical Inquiry , however, 
he goes into some questions that belong to legal and political 
philosophy. With this exception, Adam Smith never laid 
before the reading public any of that part of his system which 
reconciles ethics and industry. This exception, however, is 
sufficient to defend him from the reproach of having dispensed 
with all moral considerations in political economy. Any one 
who maintains that he did, must hold—as Say, for example, 
actually does—that the Fifth Book, with what is said there 
in regard to military force and to education, is an excrescence. 
Buckle showed truer insight in saying, that Adam Smith gives 
a picture, not of the form which political economy ought to 
take, but only of that which it would take under the anything 
but impartial guidance of selfishness. 

Cf. Aug. Oncken : Adam Smith und Immanuel Kant. First Part. Leip¬ 
zig, 1877. 


§ 283. 

BROWN, CONDILLAC, BONNET. 

I. A second point in regard to which Locke only went 
half way, requires correction as much as did the inconsistency 
involved in saying that necessary connection is determined by 
the mind, and yet controls the external world. Clearly the 
mind retained far too much activity for a blank sheet of 
paper, to which Locke is so fond of comparing it. Not merely 
is it the instrument*by which the ideas we receive are com¬ 
bined, but of these ideas themselves a very large proportion, 
those of reflection, are Simply counterparts of mental activity. 
It is true that the mind is a mere mirror, so far as it has the 
ideas, and in this respect, therefore, it is perfectly passive. 
But inasmuch as what it reflects are its own activities, it is 
not passive. This twofold inconsistency must be got rid of. 
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To effect this, we must say that complex ideas arise without the 
active interference of the mind, and must do away with the 
second source of simple ideas, which presupposes the activity 
of the mind itself. Hume evidently inclines to adopt both of 
these courses. The former, inasmuch as he lays such great 
stress upon the laws of association of ideas, by which the part 
played by the mind is reduced to compulsory obedience ; the 
latter, when he draws attention to the dependence of ideas 
of reflection upon those of sensation, and therefore designates 
the former as secondary. While Hume never gets beyond 
mere tentative efforts, three men succeeded in ridding their 
philosophy of both inconsistencies. These were the Irish¬ 
man Peter Brown, the Frenchman Condillac, and the Swiss 
Bonnet. The first of them, even before Hume’s day, cor¬ 
rected the one error, that as to the double nature of the 
sources of all ideas ; the second, shortly after Hume’s death, 
went further, and made complex ideas arise according to laws 
independent of the mind ; the third carried on the work of the 
other two. 

2. Peter Brown, who died as Bishop of Cork in 1733, 
had first made a reputation as an orthodox theologian by 
a treatise against Toland. Subsequently he came forward as 
an opponent of Locke in two anonymous works ( The Pro- 
cedure , Extent , and Limits of Human Understanding , 2nd ed., 
London, 1729; and Things Divine and Supernatural con¬ 
ceived by Analogy, etc., London, 1733). He showed that the 
principle, Nihil est in intellectu quod non ante fuerit in sensu, 
in itself perfectly correct, must necessarily lead to the view 
that impressions, made upon the senses are the only elements 
of all knowledge. To suppose that there are primary ideas 
of reflection is a mistake, because the consciousness of our own 
conditions is always perfectly immediate, and is not reached 
through Ideas ; and further, because it always occurs only as 
accompanying the ideas of the external world, and therefore 
presupposes them. The mind is really a tabula rasa, which 
only attains to ideas through the influence of the external 
world, and cannot therefore determine anything at all a priori 
in regard to the external world. We must, accordingly, dis¬ 
tinguish the following forms of knowledge : the first and most 
certain, through ideas, which is concerned with the external 
world; the second and next most certain, which consists in 
the immediate consciousness of our own conditions. The 
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two may be included under the title of intuitive knowledge. 
From this must be distinguished deduced or mediate know¬ 
ledge, within which we may make four subdivisions: demon¬ 
strative certainty, moral certainty, certainty based upon sight, 
and certainty based upon evidence. Since all four ultimately 
rest upon sensible impressions, there is of course no know¬ 
ledge of the supersensible. We have no clear idea of our own 
thought, much less then of the thought of an absolutely 
immaterial being, who has never been brought within the 
range of our experience. For this reason, when we speak of 
processes of thought we always employ expressions adopted 
from the material world. To remedy this defect, we transfer 
to the supersensible, by the help of analogy, relations of which 
we have knowledge through the things of sense, as when we 
call God father. This is not a metaphor, for we are certain 
that there really exists in God something analogous to father¬ 
hood. We are certain of that, but this “ Divine analogy ” 
cannot be called knowledge. 

3. The Catholic Abbe, Etiennf. Bonnot de Condillac, 
went much farther in the path which the Protestant bishop 
had begun. Born in 1715 at Grenoble, he made Frenchmen 
familiar with the doctrines of Locke by his Essai sur l'Origin? 
des Co mini usances Hnmaines (1746, 2 vols.), to which Voltaire 
drew the attention of his countrymen. Afterwards, in his 
Traitd dcs Syslimes (1749, 2 vols.), he argued strongly against 
Spinoza, and found fault with Leibnitz for not making expe¬ 
rience the source of all knowledge. Finally, in his Traitd dcs 
Sensations (1754, 2 vols.), he laid before the world the*points 
on which, partly through the study of Berkeley (§ 291, 4), he 
had come to dissent from Locke. The Traitd des Anhnaux , 
too, contains some matter that is of importance for his philo¬ 
sophy. Some weeks before his death, which occurred on 
Aug. 3rd, 1780, his Logique appeared. After his death his 
works were collected ( (Euvrcs completes de Condillac , etc., Paris, 
an VI. [1798], 23 vols.). His posthumous and unfinished 
work, La Langue dcs Calcuh , published in the same year, is said 
by Aug. Comte, who ranks him very high as a thinker, to be 
the best he ever wrote. The following are the chief points 
of his teaching : 

4. Although before the Fall and after death the human soul 
was, and will be, independent of the body, still at present it is 
so bound up with it that it can neither possess nor accomplish 
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anything without its help. In order to show that there is 
nothing in the soul, except the ideas which it receives through 
the impressions of the external world upon the senses, 
Condillac starts from a fiction, which others subsequently 
claimed the merit of being the first to invent. He imagines 
a statue which is endowed with the five senses in succession, 
and in the first instance merely with the sense of smell. He 
tries to show that even this sense is sufficient to produce in 
man the most essential ideas from which all his knowledge 
is formed. He then goes on to show what would happen 
when the man, who has hitherto been all nose, receives the 
sense of taste, of hearing, and so on. How easily he manages 
everything, is clear from the fact that it is at once assumed as 
self-evident that the simultaneous existence of an impression 
and of the copy of an earlier impression (the perfume of roses 
actually felt and the perfume of lilies previously felt), is a 
comparison, and therefore a judgment. The most interesting 
point in these inquiries, which are rambling and full of repeti¬ 
tions, is the contrast in which he places the sense of touch to all 
the other senses. It is through it that we first reach, he says, 
the idea of objectivity ; the four others give us nothing but the 
sense of being ourselves affected, or of our own condition. It 
is only by being compelled to place what we feel, the solid, out¬ 
side of ourselves that we are led to regard colour and so on 
as belonging to the things. The fact that we so far excel the 
animals in our sense of touch, largely explains our superiority 
over them. The ideas “ good ” and “ bad,” too, he supposes 
to be quite easily deducible from sensations. It is a con¬ 
tradiction to have a sensation without a feeling of pleasure, or 
the reverse. Hence results at once what is longed for or 
good, and what is abhorred or evil. , 

5. Condillac always said that the second point in which 
the Lockian system required correction, was the theory of 
association of ideas. If two ideas have some common point 
in which they meet, w T hether it be time, or whether it be 
likeness, they are capable of association. If such a combina¬ 
tion of ideas repeats itself frequently, it becomes so much 
of a custom with us, that we are compelled of necessity to 
associate the one with the other. This is the origin of 
complex ideas. We do not make them. They make them¬ 
selves. Nothing, however, does so much to facilitate the 
repetition of combinations that have already taken place, 
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or to render possible the rise of new ones, as the use of 
signs to represent these combinations. This is true even of 
involuntary signs, like the outcry at a mishap, but to a much 
larger extent of voluntary ones, words, the use of which leads 
the hearer to connect the complex idea denoted by one word 
with that denoted by another, even when up to this time he 
has never perceived such a connection. If this process of con¬ 
nection be called comprehension, it becomes quite coincident 
with language. That the lower animals have practically no 
language, is for them just as much a defect in regard to the 
combinations of ideas as we saw that their imperfect sense 
of touch is in regard to the elements of these associations. 
On the other hand, with man it is chiefly language that 
is instrumental in handing down to coming generations every 
combination of ideas fixed by a word, and in preventing imi¬ 
tation, in which all learning consists, from being limited in 
human beings to such a narrow sphere as it is among the 
lower animals. But because, even in the most complicated of 
all complex ideas, the prime elements, as we have seen, are 
sensations, impressions, the sum and substance of Condillac’s 
theory of knowledge may be expressed in the formula: 
Penser est sentir. 

6. Quite independently of Condillac, Charles Bonnet of 
Geneva (13th March, 1720, to 20th May, 1790) reached very 
similar results. Indeed, he even hit upon the idea of a statue 
which is gradually endowed with the senses, before he learned 
that five years earlier the same conception had occurred to 
Condillac. Then, however, he read his predecessor’s book, 
and made some changes. He no longer worked, as he had 
previously done, with the sense of sight, but with the sense 
of smell. He had early gained a reputation in the learned 
world by minor works, and then by his Train* d'Insectologie 
(2 vols., Paris, 1745 ; CEuvres , tom. i.). The consequence was, 
that before he was thirty the French Academy (of which he 
was afterwards an honorary member), made him a correspon¬ 
dent. But his eyes were weakened by using the microscope, 
and he was compelled to devote himself to speculation on 
more general questions. This was the case in his Recherches 
sur V Usage des Eeuilles (Leyden, 1754, 4to *, CEuvres , tom. 
iv.), and to a still greater extent in his Essai de Psychologies 
published anonymously (London, 1755 ; CEuvres , tom. xvii.). 
These were followed by Essai Analytique sur les FaculUs ae 
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I'Ame (Copenh., 1760, 4to ; CEuvres, tom. xiii., xiv.), to which 
the Considerations sur les Corps Organises (2 vols., Amst, 1762; 
CEuvres , tom. v., vi.) form a physiological supplement Then 
there appeared the two much admired works, Contempla¬ 
tion de la Nature (2 vols., Amst., 1764, 8vo; CEuvres , tom. vii.- 
ix.) and Palingdndsie PhUosophique , along with Rec here lies 
Pkilosophiques sur les Preuvesdu Christianisme(2 vols.,Geneva, 
1769 ; CEuvres , tom. xv M xvi.). All these writings have been 
often reprinted and translated into other languages. They 
are contained in the collected edition : Collection complete des 
CEuvres de Charles Bonnet. Neuchatel, 1779. 18 vols. 8vo. 

(I do not know the quarto edition.) 

Cf. J. Trembley : Manoire pour servir d t'histoire de la vie et des ouvrages de 
At. Bonnet. 1794. (German translation, Halle, 1795.) 

7. In spite of his decided superiority to his predecessor, whom 
he justly censures for often slurring over difficulties, Bonnet was 
at tirst held in less repute among his contemporaries than was 
Condillac, and it was not till after some decades that the position 
of affairs was reversed. This is to be explained mainly by 
the greater one-sidedness of the latter, who draws his support 
solely from Locke, i.e. solely from realistic doctrines. Bonnet, 
on the other hand, in spite of his great admiration for Newton 
and Montesquieu, does not neglect the study of Leibnitz and 
Berkeley (vid. §§ 288, 291, 4-7). Even in his Psychologic 
we find him declaring that the one school materialized and 
the other spiritualized everything, and that it would be a 
wiser course to avoid these extremes,—a principle which those 
who read it first, regarded as not thorough-going enough, but 
which a later generation hailed gladly as its own confession 
of faith. Everything that Bonnet subsequently worked out 
in more detail, is contained in outline in the Psychologies to 
which he refers in all his later writings, generally to express 
agreement with it, often to improve it, but always as if it were 
written by some one else. Its special aim is to represent 
determinism or the “system of necessity,.” of which he is a 
supporter, as the only position scientifically tenable, and as 
one quite free from danger to religion. A view, according to 
which virtue is not so much merit as undeserved good fortune, 
teaches that we can be nothing and can accomplish nothing 
except it be given us from above. Further, he holds that 
the doctrine that there is no cequilibrium arbitrii, but that the 
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will necessarily follows the stronger motive, is the only one 
that can supply the data for a philosophy of morals and a 
theory of education ; it helps us to understand why the fear 
of punishment is the safeguard of states ; and it is supported 
by the Christian religion, which leads men to virtue by promis¬ 
ing them happiness, i.e. by the motive of self-love. Religion, 
he says, has nothing at all to fear from philosophy, but 
must be on its guard against theology, which ruins it. After 
discussing determinism, he goes on to work out in special 
detail the principle that man is not, as the Cartesians would 
have us believe, a soul pure and simple, but that he is an 
“ etre mixte" and consists of soul and body. It is not on 
religious grounds that materialism must be rejected, for since 
God could endow a material soul with immortality, the victory 
of materialism would in no way endanger religion; it is on 
scientific grounds, i.e. for reasons founded on experience; 
for there can be no doubt that there is no other knowledge 
than that which rests upon observation and experience. Now 
from experience we have the indubitable fact that the soul in 
the Ego has a consciousness of unity and simplicity that a 
composite existence like a body never can have. Similarly, 
experience teaches us that when my senses are affected from 
without, my soul has ideas, and that when I perform an act of 
will, my limbs move. We must therefore accept as a fact a 
union of body and soul. The nature of this union is, however, 
unknown to us, and we can therefore come to no decisive con¬ 
clusion in regard to the three theories that Leibnitz enumerates 
(7 rid. § 2S8, 4). As regards the relation between these two 
experiences, it is the first mentioned that has the precedence: 
it is only in consequence of some influence from without 
that I can will to make a movement, and therefore tactivity 
est soumise a la sensibility. This degrades the soul to some 
extent, but does not degrade man, for man is not soul (pure 
and simple). The connection between body and soul is not 
a chance one (brought about for example, as Condillac holds, 
by the Fall), but is essential and eternal; and the Christian 
doctrine of the resurrection is thoroughly rational. 

8. The chief purpose of the Essai Analytique is to show 
how the soul, whose essence consists not so much in thought 
as in capacity for thinking ( cogitabiliU) y reaches ideas and 
actual thought. Condillac’s imaginary statue is called in to 
aid in the discussion of this subject, but the task is performed 
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in a far more thorough manner, and quite without perfunc¬ 
toriness, When the organs of sense on the surface of the 
body are affected, the sensation is transferred to a certain part 
of the brain, whether by a nerve-principle analogous to the 
electric fluid or to the luminiferous medium, or by a modification 
of the molecular condition of nerve-substance or of its finest 
fibres, or, lastly, by both at once. In this part of the brain the 
most various nerve-fibres (of sight, hearing, and so on) lie so 
close together, that they can communicate their motions to one 
another by the help of connecting mediums (c/mfmms). This 
is the seat of the soul, which here is led by the oscillation 
of the nerve-fibres to form ideas or have perceptions, and 
similarly from here (in a way that we do not understand), 
when it wishes to effect anything, sets in motion the fibres 
of the brain, each of which is a highly complicated piece of 
mechanism. Since the senses are the only ways by which an 
impression can be conveyed to the brain, the soul is quite 
inactive and devoid of ideas until some sensation has been 
experienced ; with every new sense that comes to it, the number 
of ideas is increased and their combinations multiplied. By 
the aid of the imaginary statue Bonnet represents a soul in 
which only a single idea (the perfume of roses) is produced by 
the sense of smell, and then by the help of facts given in expe¬ 
rience he watches carefully what the most probable processes 
in the nervous system would be. One of the most important 
questions which at once presents itself is, How does it hap¬ 
pen that, as experience teaches us, a recurring sensation is 
felt as such, and not as a novel one ? Everything points to a 
permanent alteration in the molecular condition of the nerve ; 
the result of which is, that the nerve already employed is 
distinguished from one that has never been used. This, how¬ 
ever, also gives the first datum for th6 solution of one of 
the most important psychological problems, that of custom. 
Memory is only a particular variety of this, for experience 
leads us to regard it as a condition of the brain rather than of 
the soul. Further, it is a fact of experience that a fresh sensa¬ 
tion is felt either as recurrent, or as identical with a previous 
one, or, as distinguished from it. This makes it probable that 
among the brain-fibres intended for similar sensations (eg. 
of light) there are some susceptible only to certain modifica¬ 
tions of this sensation, others to others (the different colours, 
in our example), and that these communicate with one another. 
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(Similarly there are special fibres for the different sounds.) 
Starting from this supposition, Bonnet goes on to inquire by a 
most careful process of analysis, to what ideas a soul will come 
that receives impressions through the sense of smell alone, 
and receives of these only two varieties. It has perceived, 
and perceives again, the perfume of roses and the perfume of 
violets. His inquiry into these primitive and simple sen¬ 
sations is immediately connected with his inquiry into the 
earliest acts of the soul, which are produced by sensations. 
He begins with attention, of which he frequently remarks that 
he is the first to give an accurate explanation. It is a psychical 
act, by which motion is communicated from within first to 
the central brain-fibres, and then to the whole nerve. Here, 
too, established facts compel us to assume as a law, that a nerve 
thus set in motion retains the tendency of this motion, and, 
further, that it can impart the motion it has received to other 
nerves. Now the laws so far discovered suffice to explain, or 
to reveal the mechanism of the associations of ideas, on which 
Bonnet lays as much stress as Condillac. This mechanism 
finds its counterpart in the domain of psychical activity in the 
mechanism of the passions, the first principle of which is this : 
Self-love is the first motive of all desire, and therefore the 
perception of the agreeable is a condition of desiring at all. 
The associations of ideas become much more complex when, 
in addition to increasing the number of the impressions, and 
therefore of the ideas, we represent these as springing from 
more than one single sense. By the association of smells 
with sounds, the latter may be made to serve as signs for the 
former. This means the discovery of the most important 
form of associations of ideas, and of the principal means of 
increasing their number,—language, which has as much im¬ 
portance for Bonnet as for Condillac. Now for the first 
time, there is a possibility of ideas in the full sense of the 
term, i.e. of signs that stand for a number of similar things. 
The act of forming such ideas Bonnet calls reflection; and 
although he therefore often follows Locke in calling sensation 
and reflection the sources of knowledge, still there is no con¬ 
tradiction in his maintaining that our most abstract ideas 
(Usplus spiritualisdeSy si jepuis employer ce mot) are deducible 
from iities sensible*, as their natural source. He does not 
make an exception even of the idea of God, and he looks for 
the primary elements of this in sensations. Reflection and 
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language modify, not merely ideas, the sum of which now 
becomes intellect, but also desire, which now for the first time 
becomes actual, deliberate will. A very interesting feature in 
the inquiries into complex and abstract ideas is Bonnet’s dis¬ 
tinction between essence rdelle and now indie, the former of 
which also appears as chose en soi, and the latter as ce gue la 
chose parait etre. We see here how the spirit of philosophy 
is gradually preparing to make this distinction the point on 
which the view taken of the world hinges. There remains, 
however, this great distinction between Bonnet’s essence rdelle 
and Kant’s Thing-in-itself, that, while the former like the 
latter is unknowable, it is supposed to stand in such a relation 
to the phenomenal, that the two can never contradict one 
another. Accordingly, Bonnet can call the nature of the soul 
unknowable, and yet say decidedly that it cannot be material 
(manifold), since it appears as one in the Ego (cf. Ess. Anal., 
ch. xv., § 242 ft). By the union of reflection with memory 
the physical (or quasi-) personality, which the lower animals 
too possess, inasmuch as they recollect their own conditions, 
becomes an Ego, i.e. an intellectual or real personality, such 
as belongs only to mankind. Since the associations of ideas 
are only possible owing to intercommunication between the 
brain-fibres, we may call the intermediate fibres intellectual, 
just as we speak of fibres of sight and of hearing. But, in any 
case, the exact mechanism of thinking and willing is so con¬ 
ditioned by the constitution of the brain, that Bonnet, while 
always maintaining that he is not a materialist, often insists that, 
if we transferred Montesquieu’s soul to the brain of a Huron, 
we should have, not Montesquieu, but a Huron. 

9. It is only incidentally that Bonnet’s psychological works 
make mention of the thoughts, to the further development of 
which his Physiology (as he himself often tails his Considera¬ 
tions, etc.), and his Palingenesy are devoted. In the former he 
appears as a decided opponent both of spontaneous generation 
and of the theory of successive acts of creation. According 
to him, the only correct view is that the universe was com¬ 
pleted at its first formation, whether this be conceived of as 
a process of envelopment or otherwise. The germs which 
the earth has contained since its last violent change develop 
themselves sooner or later, and none of them will be lost. 
Spallanzani’s and Haller’s investigations confirm the belief 
that there is no absolute beginning of things, but simply evolu- 
vol. 11. l 
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tion. All existence forms a graduated scale, in which no step 
is passed over, and no step is missing. The lex continui 
which Leibnitz rightly maintains, admits of no exception. 
Besides the intermediate existences that we know, there are 
certainly many that are unknown to us. Man forms the 
highest stage of which we have knowledge, but it would be 
unjustifiable arrogance to regard him as the absolutely highest. 
In fact, a great deal goes to indicate that men, like all other 
inhabitants of the earth, are not in the butterfly, but only in 
the chrysalis stage. We saw that the soul had assigned it as 
its abode, that part of the brain in which the finest ends of all 
the nerves of sensation come nearest to one another, and which 
contains the connecting links between them ; and the fact is, 
that the soul does not dwell here in a state of nakedness, but 
is connected with a garment that covers it, an ethereal body, so 
that man remains an ctrc niixtc , even when his brain decays and 
he is not yet clad in a new body. This absolutely imperish¬ 
able, ethereal body, which covers the souls of animals just as 
it covers the souls of men, serves to explain the fact that, 
although memory is, as we saw, simply a condition of the 
brain, yet man will have after death a recollection of his former 
state of existence. This would be inconceivable, if it were 
simply the naked soul that separated itself from the brain. 
Now, however, we see that it takes with it a body that, from 
constant intercourse with the finest fibres of the brain, has 
absorbed into itself traces of what passed in them. Imagine 
this soul, along with its ethereal covering, introduced anew into 
a coarser body, which, however, has more than five gates for 
the entrance of external impressions. That would be an 
advance in which man never attains to being spirit pure 
and simple,—a doubtful advantage at the best,—but always 
remains ctrc mixte; and to assume its existence contradicts 
neither reason nor the doctrine of the resurrection. Natu¬ 
rally the law of continuity requires that we should make an 
exactly analogous admission in regard to the lower animals ; 
so that the animals that now stand highest, like elephants and 
apes, will move into the place which we occupy at present. 
These views on a future life Bonnet follows up with his de¬ 
fence of Christianity, written with much warmth. It occupies 
more than a fourth part of the Palingenesy , and has besides 
been also published separately, and often translated; as, for 
example, by Lavater, who sent his translation to Mendelssohn. 
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with the demand, either to confute this defence, or to become 
a Christian. The most interesting part is the explanation oi 
miracles and prophecies. These are referred, the former to 
unknown, the latter to known, natural laws, by means of which 
God carries out the intention of speaking to us. (Here, too, 
Bonnet declines to decide between idealism and its opposite. 
The idealist does not deny the fact that we refer our sensa¬ 
tions to objects outside of ourselves. But this fact is sufficient 
to justify us in reasoning to an ultimate cause of our own and 
all existence.) The most essential points of natural theology, 
as well as the credibility of the Apostles, the authenticity of 
their writings, the antinomies (Bonnet introduces this word 
with an explanation) in their evidences, and so on, are dis¬ 
cussed, after the fashion of apologists of that day and of this, 
without their being brought into connection with what is 
characteristic of Bonnet. On the other hand, the groundwork 
of this apology is in perfect harmony with the oft-repeated prin¬ 
ciple, that happiness is the highest end of created beings, and 
in specie of man. To happiness belongs the firm conviction 
of a future life. If this cannot be attained otherwise than by 
a direct revelation from God, reason can raise no objection 
against the reality of such a revelation. The certainty is 
therefore founded upon the impulse to happiness, and is ac¬ 
cordingly moral certainty. It is interesting to compare with 
this Basedow’s duty of belief (£ 293, 7), and Kant’s moral 
faith ($ 300, 10). 

10. Locke’s realism soon spread into Italy, in the form it 
had received from Condillac and Bonnet. Thi. doctrines of 
the English thinker had been put into circulation somewhat 
hesitatingly in the South by Genovksi, and very decidedly in 
the North by Father Soave, when Condillac himself began to 
give currency to his own modifications of them. 11 is stay in 
Parma (175S-6S) made his philosophy supreme in the Collegia 
Alberoni at Piacenza, and in the University at Parma, which 
had been re-opened. From the former came the two most 
important Italian sensationalists, connected by friendship and 
by a community of birthplace. The younger, who however 
was the first to appear as an author, Melchior Gioja (1767— 
1829), goes little beyond Condillac, and draws from his doc¬ 
trines chiefly practical conclusions which deal with statistics, 
punishment, education of the young, and so on. The elder of 
the two friends, who has left a tribute to the memory of the 
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younger, is Giov. Domenico Romaonosi (1761-1835). He 
shows almost more affinity with Bonnet than with Condillac. 
Many of his writings treat of the problem of knowledge. 
(For example, Che cosa e la mentesanat 1827.— Sttpremacco- 
nomia delumano sapere , 1828.— Vedutefondamentale sull' arte 
Ifl/dca, 1832.) Others, as is natural in the case of a practical 
jurist, treat of penal and natural law, constitutional monarchy, 
and so on. Others, again, take up such subjects as instruction 
and civilization. He often betrays a tendency, particularly in 
his later writings, to reconcile the sensationalist point of view 
with the one diametrically opposed to it.—Not so important 
as Gioja and Romagnosi are the sensationalists Cicognara, 
Borelli, Costa, and Bufoloni, who are in their turn associated 
with still less important thinkers. 

Cf. Louis Ferri: Ess at stir Vhistoire tie la philosophic cn Italic au dix-neu - 
viime siccle. Paris, 2 vols. 1869. 
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Mandevili.e and Helvetius. 

1. Locke had developed doctrines which (along with the 
inconsistency of which he had been guilty) were superseded 
by Hume and Condillac ; and a similar process is now to take 
place in regard to the systems of philosophy that rest upon a 
Lockian basis, including those of Hume and Adam Smith. 
To say that this basis is one of realistic individualism, is no new 
assertion ; these thinkers themselves admit that it is so. The 
effort to imagine man as he was before any historical influ-, 
ences (c.g. that of Christianity) had wrought upon him, the 
more and more decided endeavour to transform ethics into a 
natural history of the passions, an attempt the result of which 
is to make physical processes the primary motives of action, 
the unanimous assertion that enjoyment, sought also by the 
lower animals, is the end of action, and finally the fact that 
Hume regards as natural only those virtues which have some¬ 
thing to correspond to them in the lower animals,—all this 
shows a disposition adverse to what is ideal and spiritual. 
Similarly, they all display a hatred of Spinozism; and the 
nominalist principle, that truth belongs only to the individual, 
is with them a firmly established axiom. On both of these 
points, however, all those whom we have hitherto discussed 
were frequently inconsistent. Not to mention the vrant of 
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thoroughness which, as we saw, was characteristic of Clarke 
and Wollaston, even Hutcheson and Hume fall into self-con¬ 
tradiction. For the former does not hesitate to combine the 
realistic conception of happiness with the purely ideal concep¬ 
tion of perfection, while the latter makes the artificial virtue 
of justice, which has nothing to correspond to it among the 
lower animals, if not the basis, at all events the support of the 
State, an institution whose existence is necessary. To a still 
greater extent do they come into conflict with their indivi¬ 
dualist principles. That the individual, natural man is entirely 
self-seeking, is the doctrine not merely of the Christian religion, 
but of every one who, like Rochefoucauld for instance, keeps 
his eyes open; and Hume admits that it is so. But how 
does that agree with the sympathy of which he and Adam 
Smith speak ? However we may try to avoid the difficulty, 
this sympathy remains a spirit of community, i.e. a power 
which, while it has not an individualistic character, exercises 
a commanding influence in all individuals, and is therefore 
real. The fact that British moral philosophy contains so 
many ideal and so many social elements, explains why it has 
a certain attraction even for those who take a diametrically 
opposite view. Nevertheless, the combination of doctrines 
that are quite heterogeneous, remains an inconsistency. How¬ 
ever unpleasant a spectacle it may be, the point at which this 
combination is dissolved, will accordingly mark a forward 
stride in the development of Realism. 

2. This step was taken' by the physician, Bernard de 
Mandkville, in his fable of The Grumbling Hive, or Knaves 
Turned Honest. He was born in Holland in 1670, and was 
educated there ; but his family were of French origin, and 
he himself was early naturalized in England. His book was 
published as early as 1714, but it failed* to attract attention 
till he republished it nine years later as The Fable of the Jlees , 
accompanied by an elaborate commentary (Lond., 1723-28, 
2 vols.). With express reference to Shaftesbury, who is 
twitted with holding the pagan principle that man is by 
nature good, the commentary goes on to work out in detail 
the view that the natural impulses of man are at variance 
with reason and Christianity, that man is by nature selfish, 
unsocial, and an enemy of his fellow-men, and knows nothing 
of the sympathy and self-sacrifice that reason and Christianity 
demand. Similarly, the Fable shows that it is an entirely false 
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and Utopian idea to suppose that the chief requirement for the 
well-being of the State is virtue and morality in individuals. 
On the contrary, where all were honest, disinterested, and 
so on, trade and manufactures would languish ; in fact, the 
State would go to ruin. Neither the pleasure of individuals 
nor the prosperity of society is promoted by reasonableness 
and Christian virtue. This, however, he concludes, proves no¬ 
thing. Christian doctrine demands that we crucify the flesh ; 
and in the. same way it does not wish us to be too prosperous 
in our earl lily relations. The opponents of Mandeville were 
not prevented by this moral application, which reminds us 
in many respects of Bayle, from condemning his teaching as 
vicious. It had a different effect upon those who were not 
afraid of deducing all the logical consequences of the realism 
that Locke and Shaftesbury represented. The impossibility 
of combining the ideal struggle after perfection with the 
sensual enjoyment of the individual on the one side, and 
with the material well-being of the community on the other, 
had been vividly pictured by Mandeville ; and this suggested 
the thought that if the two latter could get rid of their 
common foe, the arrangement would be the best possible. 
Accordingly the attempt was actually made to find in natural 
pleasure, stripped of every ideal element, the end of all action, 
and to promise that such action would be followed by the 
material well-being of all. France,—the country in which the 
principle quoted in $ 274 made itself heard simultaneously 
on the throne and far beneath,—welcomed the theory of sel¬ 
fishness warmly, and in so doing showed how true was the 
remark of the woman who said that this was the great secret 
of the world. 

3. Claude Adrien Helve nus (Jan., 1715, to Dec., 1771) 
conceived an admiration for Locke s Essay, while still but a 
schoolboy; Mandeville’s waitings too, according to Males- 
herbes, exercised a great influence upon him. Another fact 
of importance was his connection with Voltaire, who was 
twenty years his senior. Of the large income which the 
post of a farmer-general ensured him from his twenty-third 
year until he voluntarily resigned it, as well as of the fortune 
he accumulated during this period, he made the noblest use. 
In iact, a general characteristic of this apostle of egoism was 
a goodness of heart that amounted to weakness. He wrote 
a didactic poem, Le Bonkcur, in four cantos, which is very 
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stilted, although it has been highly praised by Voltaire. Be¬ 
sides this, he published a work, Dc l'Esprit (Paris, 4to, 1754), 
which, in spite of, or perhaps just on account of, the combined 
attacks of Jesuits and Jansenists, aroused intense interest, 
appeared in many editions, was often translated, and was 
eagerly read throughout Europe, especially at the courts. 
The treatise De l'Homme forms a sequel to this. It applies 
the principles of the earlier work especially to education, and 
did not appear till after the death of the author. In the 
Zweibrucken edition of the collected works of Helvetius 
(1774, 7 vols. 121T10), it occupies the last three volumes. 

4. Helvetius declines to answer the question whether the 
soul has a material existence,' because it is beside the purpose 
of his inquiry. This is only to deal with what we call in¬ 
tellect (esprit), when we say of an individual that he has 
intellect or is intellectual. What is this ? Simply the sum- 
total of ideas, which, if they are novel or. of public importance, 
make us say “ genius ” instead of “ intellect.” Since all ideas, 
as being copies of impressions, come to us from without, and 
since people are almost equally susceptible to them, the undeni¬ 
able intellectual difference between individuals depends simply 
upon external circumstances, i.e. upon chance. About the most 
important element in this is education. But since circum¬ 
stances do more to educate us than our instructors do, edu¬ 
cation and chance are very often employed by Helvetius as 
almost synonymous. It is therefore very important for the 
development of the intellect to begin education as early as pos¬ 
sible. One of the most weighty among the e xternal circum¬ 
stances that go to mould the intellect, is civil life. Where 
intellectual and political oppression is the rule, as in the France 
of his own day, the intellect is bound to suffer. The more and 
more the deplorable distinctions of privilege and fortune are 
done away with, the rarer will men of outstanding genius be¬ 
come, but the larger will be the number of men who are happy. 

5. By happiness Helvetius understands the largest possible 
amount of physical pleasure. Since there is no othe* univer¬ 
sality than the sum-total of the individuals, one’s own satisfac¬ 
tion contributes to the general satisfaction, inasmuch as it forms 
a part of it. Egoism is therefore the rule of all action. We 
are impelled to this by nature, for the motive of action is self- 
love, which reigns in the world of mind, as weight reigns in 
the world of matter. In fact, it is the fundamental element 
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in all that the intellect does, for the intellect only attains to 
knowledge through attention, and we turn our attention to a 
thing simply to get rid of ennui. All learning accordingly 
rests merely on self-love. In practical life this truth is, of 
course, even more evident. If our moralists were not fools 
who write for a Utopia, or hypocrites who do not say what 
they really think, they would long ago have given up their 
edifying homilies, and have shown that in promoting the 
advantage of others we do what is advantageous for our¬ 
selves. None but a blind man or a liar will refuse to admit 
that the grandfather loves his grandson, only because he sees 
in him the foe of his own foe (the son who is waiting for the 
inheritance). The State shows those moralists the right path 
to follow; for instead of exhortations it holds out threats of 
punishment and hopes of reward. Nor does it show merely 
the motive, it shows also the end of all action. This end is 
what conduces to the well-being of all. Accordingly, there 
are no virtues save those which arc political. All others, 
religious virtues for example, are only virtues of prejudice. 

6. It does not require a great deal of trouble to show that 
in the works of Helvetius there is hardly a noteworthy idea 
that lias not been borrowed from some one else. Hume had 
taught that the mind consists merely of impressions and of 
copies of these impressions ; Montesquieu, that differences of 
character are determined by circumstances, and especially by 
the laws of the State. That the spring of all action is self- 
love, had been the doctrine of Maupertuis (vid. § 294, 3) in 
his Essai dc Philosophic Ji/orale , Dresden, 1752. The very 
same view was held by St. Lambert (16th Dec., 1717, to 9th 
Feb., 1S03), who occupies a position almost identical with 
that of Helvetius, and whose CaUchisme Universel, though it 
was not published till 1798, was written at the same time as 
Helvetius’ treatise, Dc l Esprit ; and lastly, it was expressed 
by all Helvetius’ friends in the social circles in which they 
moved. Accordingly Hume, in a letter to Adam Smith, 
praises .the book simply on account of the excellence of its 
style. And still there is nothing unfair in Helvetius’ book 
having become an object of hatred or of admiration to a 
larger extent than the books of the others we have mentioned. 
Its merit lies just in what makes its point of view so distaste- 
ful to us. Here the individualist interest is not ennobled by 
the introduction of religious interests, as in Maupertuis, nor of 
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social interests, as in St. Lambert. By the perfect frankness 
with which he makes the satisfaction of the sensible subject 
the principle of his philosophy, he places himself in the same 
attitude to the defenders of egoism, “ rightly understood,” as 
Mandeville did to the English and Scottish moralists. He 
goes further than they did, though this was not difficult after 
what they had done. A very similar position is adopted by 
Count Chasseboeuf, who has become better known under the 
assumed name of Volney, and has treated his master’s doc¬ 
trines poetically in the once highly-admired Ruines (1791). 

D.~ THE SENSATIONALIST ENLIGHTENMENT. 

§ 2S5. 

1 ? . C. Schlosser: Geschichte des achtzchnten Jahrhunderts , etc. Yol. i., 2nd 
Part; Vol. ii., 2nd Part. H. Hettner: Liieraturgeschichte des achtzehntcn 
Jahrhunderts. Brunswick, 1856. Vol. i. and Vol. ii. 

1. Before the most extreme consequences of realism could 
be deduced, and at the same time recognised as the long-felt 
secret of all cultured men, it was necessary that there should 
be cleared away a vast number of ideas which were fostered by 
the system of education then in vogue, and which prevailing 
custom made it hard to get rid of. Where reverence for 
the Church, even though it be merely outward, is regarded 
as a mark of respectability, where the word non-Christian is 
dreaded as a term of reproach, where it is acknowledged that 
the power that controls all phenomena is a spiritual power, 
and that the individual spirit is not subject 1 > bondage nor 
fated to pass away, it is impossible to give successful expres¬ 
sion to the demand which realistic individualism seeks to 
fulfil—to see truth only in the world of material things. The 
unsettling first of specifically Christian beliefs and then of 
religious convictions in general, especially of the ideas of 
God, freedom, and immortality, is the function performed by 
the Sensationalist Enlightenment of the eighteenth century. 
This movement began in England, and can be shown to be 
intimately connected with Locke and the ethical systems 
already discussed. Deism, which Herbert of Cherbury had 
brought into existence some time before, received quite a 
new impulse from John Toland (1670-1722). He was one 
of the first to call himself a freethinker. He had expounded 
his political radicalism in his Life of Milton and in his 
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Amyntor, a defence of this biography; his advanced religious 
opinions are seen in his anonymous treatise, Christianity not 
Mysterious , Lond., 1696, which, in spite of Locke’s protests, 
appealed to the teaching of that thinker. The latter book was 
followed by a number of works in which he explains his views. 
These had a materialistic tendency, and he proposes for them 
the name of “pantheism,” a word which he was• the first to 
bring into use. Among these writings were his Letters to 
Serena , London, 1704, intended for the Oueen of Prussia ; his 
Adtcsidccmon , The Hague, 1709 ; and lastly his Panthcisticon, 
Cosmopoli, 1710. (Cf. Gerh. Berthold : John Toland und der 
Monumti* der Gegenwart, Heidelb., 1876.)—Closely related to 
him is Anthony Collins (1676-1727), whose opinions were 
entirely moulded by Locke. In 1707 he had written An 
Essay concerning the Use of the Reason. The controversies 
raised by Sachevercll provoked from Collins his Priestcraft in 
Perfection , 1709. This was followed by his Discourse of Fi'ee 
Thinking , etc., London, 1713, which, in spite of the replies 
by Ibbot, Whiston, Bentley, and others, was very favour¬ 
ably received, although it did not go so far as did William 
Lyons, in his Infallibility of Human Judgment, London, 1713. 
After eleven years of silence, the discussions raised by 
Whiston in regard to the allegorical interpretation of Scrip¬ 
ture, led him to publish: Discourse of the Grounds and Reasons 
of the Christian Religion , London, 1724, which found a 
secpiel in: The Scheme of Literal Prophecy, etc., London, 1726. 
— Thomas Woolston (1669-1729) contributed to these con¬ 
troversies a large number of treatises. Amongst these the 
greatest attention was attracted by the Discourses on the 
Miracles of Our Saviour (1727-30), which he himself calls 
invectives against the letter, but glorifications of its ideal 
meaning. The most famous among the many replies was 
that of Sherlock. In turn, this reply called into the field a 
new champion of deism, Peter Annet (died 1768), who, how¬ 
ever, is not nearly so important as Matthew Tindal (1656 to 
16th Aug., 1733). *The latter, who had gone over to Catho¬ 
licism in 1685, and renounced it two years later, published 
anonymously his Christianity as Old as the Creation , etc., 
London, 1730, the book which has been called the Deist’s Bible. 
In this, all positive religions are represented as distortions, 
Christianity as a restoration, of natural religion, and natural 
religion itself as simply the practice of morality, i.e. the fulfil- 
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meftt of the duties that lead to happiness. Happiness is 
health of body and pleasure of sense. By our struggle after 
our own happiness we do honour to God, who is self-sufficing, 
and whom superstition dishonours by representing Him as if 
He needed our service.—Tindal’s work was carried on and 
supplemented by the writings of that remarkable, self-taught 
man, Thomas Chubb (29th Sept., 1679, to 1747), first intro¬ 
duced to the world by Whiston, who published Chubb’s 
essay : The Supremacy of the Father Asserted , London, 1715. 
This was succeeded by : A Collection bf Tracts on Various 
Subjects , London, 1730. His most remarkable work, however, 
was: The True Gospel of Jesus Christ , London, 173S. After 
his death there appeared : The Posthumous Works of Mr 
Thomas Chubb , London, 1748, 2 vols.—Chubb shows us the 
form that deism assumed in the artisan class. His contem¬ 
porary, Henry Saint John, Viscount Bolingbrokk (1st Oct., 
1698, to 15th Dec., 1751), stood at the opposite extreme. A 
strict Puritan education had inspired him with a hatred of posi¬ 
tive religion, similar to that which the leaders of the Enlight¬ 
enment in France, to be treated of immediately, had imbibed 
in the Jesuit colleges. Even from his writings on the study of 
history, published during his life-time, and still more from the 
essays that appeared after his death ( The Philosophical Works 
of the Right Honourable Henry St. John , Lord Viscount 
jBolingbroke , etc., published by David Mallet, Esq., London, 
1754. 5 vols.), it is abundantly clear that he wishes to main¬ 

tain religion as a means to political ends, especially among 
the lower classes, and therefore censures the deists, but that, 
on the other hand, he regards all dogmas as simply the pro¬ 
ducts of a vain philosophy and a cunning priesthood. With 
him, the place of religion was taken by a # sensationalist theory 
of happiness, such as continued to be the religion of many men 
of the world after him. The influence of deism continued 
to extend through its becoming practically the religion of the 
Freemason lodges. The opposition between the Masonic 
fraternity and the order of the Jesuits was due, as many 
of themselves were aware, to the fact that both were equally 
anxious to lead the world to what each considered “ the light,” 
and that to some extent they employed the same means to do so. 

Ct. Lechler: Ges chichie ties englischen Dsismts. Stuttg. and Tubingen, 
1841. [Leslie Stephen : History of English Thought in the 18 th 
Century. 2 vols. 1876.—Tr.] 
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2. It was in France that this view of life found its prd]per 
soil, and there therefore that it bore its richest fruits. A 
number of circumstances, not the least important among 
which was that association of immorality with formal attach¬ 
ment to the Church, which characterized the latter years of 
the reign of Louis XIV., and which soon afterwards made 
it possible for a Dubois to attain the dignity of cardinal, help 
us to understand why deism, when transplanted to France, 
is more hostile to Christianity than to any other form of posi¬ 
tive religion. (One Only needs to recall the outbreaks even of 
Montesquieu in his Lettres Persancs.) We must further take 
account of the circumstance already referred to, that the best 
schools of the time were in the hands of the Jesuits, and that 
the demand, uttered in the name of Christianity, to give no heed 
to doubts, was bound to exercise upon many of those educated 
there an influence similar to that exercised on Bolingbroke by 
his Puritan training.—It is no exaggeration of the importance 
of Voltaire, that in France up to the present day any one who 
adopt? the point of view of anti-Christian enlightenment, is 
called a Voltairian. He is really the incarnation of this view 
of life. Born in Paris on 21st Nov., 1694, Francois Marie 
Arouet received his early education in a Jesuit college, where, 
however, he was taught on lines admirably adapted to produce 
an ideal of frivolity. When quite a young man, he shone in the 
most brilliant circles of Paris ; but, through a number of bitter 
experiences, he contracted a hatred of the Government, the 
Church, and the aristocracy of his native land. In this frame 
of mind he betook himself to England, where (1726-29) he 
moved entirely in the society of the deists who have just been 
discussed. (Before this period he had added to his own name 
that of Voltaire, formed by an anagram from “ Arouet l. j." 
The de that connected the two appeared afterwards as a mark 
of nobility, when the name Arouet disappeared.) After his 
return, he published his Philosophical Letters , which had be¬ 
come well known in England in manuscript form, and were, 
in fact, first printed jn English. There he draws the attention 
of his countrymen to the empiricism of Locke as opposed to 
the innate ideas of the Cartesians, to the enlightened deism of 
Bolingbroke as opposed to Catholicism and Jesuitism, and to 
the constitution of England as opposed to the absolute mon¬ 
archy of France. The Letters were burned by the public exe¬ 
cutioner ; but this did not make him shrink from the struggle 
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against limitations and prejudices. He continued it till the 
day of his death, and it has made his assumed name the most 
famous of the eighteenth century, one before which crowned 
heads trembled and bowed in homage. (Only the French court 
refused to receive him, much to his vexation.) At first he 
lived with the learned Marchioness du Ch&telet at Cirey, in 
Lorraine, then he spent some time in Berlin, at the court of 
Frederick the Great, and finally retired to his country seat of 
Ferney, near Geneva, where he gathered a sort of court about 
himself. On May 30th, 1778, he died in Paris, “suffocated” 
by his triumphs. Down to the present day he is regarded 
by some as a god, by others as a devil. His works have 
been republished innumerable times. The Geneva quarto 
edition (1768) occupies thirty volumes, and there are fifteen 
volumes of correspondence besides. The edition in forty 
volumes that appeared at Kehl and Basle, was corrected by 
himself. The seventy volume Kehl edition (1785-89), which 
was edited by Beaumarchais and Condorcet, contains a bio¬ 
graphy of Voltaire, written by the latter. One of the best edi¬ 
tions is Beuchot’s (Paris, 1829-34, 72 vols.). Besides the 
Philosophical Letters , the most important of his writings from 
a philosophical point of view are: Examen important de 
My lord Bo ling broke, 1736,: Piemens de Pkilosophie de Newton, 
1738, : Dictionnaire Philo sopIiiquc, 1 764,: Le Philosoplie Igno¬ 
rant, 1767. Voltaire’s hatred of Christianity, amounting ulti¬ 
mately to positive fanaticism, has led many to regard him as 
an atheist, and to deny that he had any religion at all. This 
is quite an untenable view ; he is a deist in the sense of the 
English freethinkers ; he is perfectly serious when he opposes 
more advanced and purely atheistical efforts as strenuously as 
he does the doctrines of the Christian faith ; and he did not 
betray his principles when, to the horror *of his admirers, he de¬ 
clared against the Systcme de la Nature. It is impossible to say 
that he is driven to take up this position by his heart, for one 
often feels that it is with great reluctance that Voltaire admits 
the existence of God. But his intellect compels him to adopt 
this view. He indeed denies the consensus gentium in regard 
to this doctrine; but he holds that the existence of God can 
be proved cosmologically, since we ourselves, and all matter 
in motion, must have a cause; teleologically too, for nature 
everywhere exhibits order adapted to an end, is art through 
and through, and is accordingly incapable of being understood 
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by those who deny final causes. Nor did Voltaire afterwards 
renounce his belief in the adaptation of the world to an end, 
even when he threw over his own optimism, and taunted 
Shaftesbury and Leibnitz on account of theirs. These two 
proofs are strengthened by the most striking one of all, the 
moral proof. For, without God, no hope and fear, no remorse 
of conscience is possible, and therefore no morality. Bayle is 
wrong in holding that a State,of atheists could exist ; if there 
were no God, we should be compelled to invent one. This, 
nowever, is not necessary, for all nature proclaims that a God 
exists. The stress laid upon the moral proof confirms Vol¬ 
taire’s often-repeated assertion, that his metaphysics has its 
root entirely in his moral philosophy ; and the same thing is 
apparent from the fact that his ethics throws light upon what 
remains obscure from the purely speculative point of view. 
The nature of God and of the human soul, Voltaire holds to 
be unknowable, and yet he does not hesitate to invariably pre¬ 
dicate justice of God, because there is a practical necessity that 
l le should be just; similarly, he maintains the freedom of the 
human spirit so strongly, that this always prevents him from 
asserting that it is material. Here, however, just as in the case 
of optimism, advancing years produced a change. When the 
consciousness of youthful strength departed, the energetic 
assertion of freedom departed too. On the other hand, he 
held firmly and unchangingly to the opinion that in all men 
there are certain irrefragable ideas of right and justice, even 
although this clearly led him towards the doctrine of innate 
ideas. It is these, too, that always force upon him again the 
conviction of immortality, although theoretical principles, and 
often his own wishes as well, declare against it. That all 
inquiries into these subjects lead ultimately to scepticism, he 
often declared, and for this very reason he was fond of calling* 
himself phi/osophe ignorant . He denied nothing, but under¬ 
mined everything. 

Cf. Bungener: Voltaire ft son temps , 2 vols. Paris, 185 2. Dav. Fr. 

Strauss: Voltaire.* Leipzig, 1817. 

3. The men who are usually called Encyclopedists, went 
much further than he did, but always along the way that he 
as their “ patriarch ” had prepared for them. They received 
their name from the fact that they addressed the public through 
the medium of the world-renowned Encyclopedic , or Diction- 
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wd?r<? Raisonnd, etc. (1 751-1766 in ij volumes, which were 
supplemented by other 11 volumes of plates with descriptions 
by Diderot, 1766-1772). As the moving spirit of this under¬ 
taking has afterwards to be discussed more particularly ( vid . 
§ 286), we must here make mention of the second editor, J ean 
le Rond d’Alembert (16th Nov., 1717, to 29th Oct., 1783), a 
man whose want of courage simply enhances the excellence of 
his character and makes him a genuine representative of the 
scepticism that went somewhat beyond Voltaire, so far as that 
scepticism ventured to express itself in th o Encyclopedia. The 
Discours Prdliminaire , which he wrote as an introduction to the 
book, is really founded upon Bacon’s survey of the sciences {vid. 
£ 2*19), but is at the same time an independent work, a great part 
of which, as a matter of fact, is Diderot’s. What is character¬ 
istic of d’Alembert appears much more strongly in his lisscii sur 
les EL* me ns de Philosophic , a work which was undertaken at the 
request of Frederick the Great, and which contains an encyclo¬ 
paedic review of all the sciences. As regards moral philosophy, 
he came forward as a champion of selfishness, but sought to 
prove that this found its chief account in furthering the general 
good. When Diderot became more and more inclined to 
materialism, and the attacks upon the Encyclopaedia multiplied, 
d'Alembert retired from the work, as Rousseau had already 
done (vid. § 292), and followed his profession as Secretary of 
the Academic Frangaise , a post which he held from 1772. The 
sceptical Quc sais-je ? became more and more his maxim. 
His works first appeared in 18 vols in Paris, 1805, and were 
afterwards published by Didot, Paris, 1821, n sixteen parts, 
distributed in five volumes. These editions, however, do 
not contain his writings on mathematical subjects, which had 
been brought out previously in eight quarto volumes (Paris, 

1761-80). Others who assisted in the production of the Ency¬ 
clopccdia were Daubenton, Marmontel, Lebloncl, Lemonnier, 
Duclos, Jaucourt, and so on. Many of them went far beyond 
the scepticism of d’Alembert, but did not venture to express 
this openly in the Encyclopaedia. Such was the case especially 
with Diderot. In the article “ Encyclopedic ,” he has described 
the artifices one had to employ in order to say the boldest 
things with security; and he does so in much the same words as 
Chaumeix had used in reproaching the Encyclopaedists with 
want of honesty. The effect of the Encyclopaedia, of which 
thirty thousand copies were printed in the first instance, and of 
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which there were four foreign translations as early as 1774, was 
immense. With high and low it became a text-book and an 
adviser, and served on the one hand to spread among all, know¬ 
ledge that had hitherto been the exclusive property of certain 
professional circles, but, on the other hand, to undermine the 
already severely shaken reverence for established institutions. 
The effect of the former process was to produce that outward 
similarity of opinions and points of view which is called widely 
diffused culture; the result of the latter was, that in a short 
time everywhere, from the court down to the grocery stores, 
what had hitherto been looked upon as sacred and unassail¬ 
able, was regarded as antiquated prejudice. 

4. 7 'wo years before the appearance of the first volume 
of the Encyclopaedia , Georges Louis Leclerc, Monsieur (after¬ 
wards Comte) de Buffon (17th Sept., 1707, to 16th April, 1788) 
had begun to publish his gigantic work: Histoire Naturclle 
Gdndralc et Particulicre. The thirty-sixth volume of this 
appeared in the last year of his life, and seven other supple¬ 
mentary volumes were afterwards issued (1789). The circle 
of readers of this work was identical with that in which the 
Encyclopedia was so popular ; for not merely was he brought 
into relations with its editors through his friend and colleague 
Daubenton, but it was an open secret that his ideas were 
pretty much the same as theirs, and that it was only as a 
precautionary measure that, especially since his dispute with 
the Sorbonne, he said “creator” where he would have much 
preferred to say “ power of nature.” (This anti-religious 
tendency is one of the many contrasts between him and 
Linnteus—between the greatest foe of system and the greatest 
system-maker among students of nature.) Buffon's theory of 
organic molecules, which allowed the reader, as it were, to 
observe nature in her silent process of creation, gave to many 
whom the reading of the Encyclopedia had deprived of what 
their hearts clung to, a sort of support by the worship of nature 
to which it invited them. Besides, the author of the Natural 
History was acknowledged to have a better style than any 
writer of his time, and his book was read, just as Bossuet’s 
Universal History had been, as providing a pattern of the 
most elegant French. It is, therefore, easy to understand that 
a tendency to extreme naturalism always kept extending the 
sphere of its influence. A very important element in this 
movement was the salons of Paris, which became for the 
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Enlightenment in France very much what the lodges of Free* 
masons had become fpr English deism. Their influence 
was not limited to Paris, nor even to France. For the courts 
of Europe were kept informed, often by agents of their own, 
of what was said and done in the salon of Mme. Tencin, 
the unnatural mother who had caused her illegitimate son 
d’Alembert to be exposed, of Mme. G^offrin, of du Deffand, 
of Mile. l’Espinasse, of Mme. d’Epinay, of Mile. Quinauld, 
of Messieurs de Holbach and Helvetius, and of others. 
Further, manuscript works hostile to religion, to the State, 
and to morality, which had been read aloud in these salons, 
were circulated in copies at the courts. In short, we can see 
how right C. F. Schlosser was in laying so much stress upon 
the significance of these salons for the history of thought, an 
example which has been followed by all who since his day 
have written upon the eighteenth century. 

5. Among the works described here, that of J. B. Robin et 
(1735, to 24th Jan., 1820), De la Nature , occupies quite a pecu¬ 
liar position. The first four parts, which go to make up the 
first volume, appeared at Amsterdam in 1761, and were not 
merely several times reprinted in France, but were so much 
sought after that a second edition was necessary as early as 
1763. -This was enlarged by a second volume, containing the 
fifth part, which exceeds the first four in bulk and contains a 
criticism of the idea of God. (I am not aware whether the 
sixth part, which Robinet announces, ever appeared.) The 
First Part is an attack on optimism and pessimism alike, in¬ 
asmuch as it makes the law of compensation, in virtue of 
which the rise and fall in the oscillation of a pendulum are 
equal to each other, a universal law of the world. In the 
whole, as in the individual, good is always counterbalanced by 
an equivalent amount of evil, death corresponds to birth, slow 
decay to slow growth. Unless, which would be impossible, 
God willed to commit an absurdity, He could not have made 
a world with a less amount of evil in it In this balance of 
truth and error, etc., consists the beauty and harmony of the 
world. But it is quite easy to Combine with it a graduated 
series of existences. The more perfect is that in which both 
factors show themselves in a higher degree. At the same time, 
emphasis is always laid upon the point that in nature the really 
permanent element is not the individuals but the classes. In 
the Second Part, he goes on to speak of the gdndration uniforme 
VOL. II. M 
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ies Ures , and there a great affinity to Buffon’s organic mole¬ 
cules is traceable. In the spermatozoa discovered by Leuwen- 
hoeck he sees combinations of the primitive germs, the ani¬ 
mated atoms, which are themselves endowed with the nature 
of the beings they go to compose. The means by which these 
are brought together, is the distinction of sexes, which is 
manifest even in the simple germ. Not merely animals and 
plants, but metals also, are begotten, just as the stars too are 
begotten, grow, and decay. Here the inquiry breaks off 
somewhat abruptly, and passes on in the Third Part to the 
moral instinct. Hutcheson is praised as the thinker who first 
made a sense the basis of morality,'Hume as the one who 
determined more exactly what corresponds to this sense. 
Both, however, had forgotten that every sense must have an 
organ, and that we must therefore assume special brain fibres 
for moral beauty and repulsiveness, just as for colours and 
pounds. These are probably more intimately connected with 
the higher senses, since only what we see and hear, not what 
we smell and taste, raises moral approval or disapproval. As 
the higher senses are refined and ennobled by the arts, so is 
the moral sense by society. The Fourth Part , which treats of 
the physique des esprits, states the laws according to which, in 
the germ as well as in the higher development, internal and 
external processes go hand-in-hand; and teaches that the 
nature of the soul must not be made to consist in thought, but 
in that principle from which, on development, thought is 
produced. Whether this is a material principle or not, is 
*unknown to us. The Fifth Part , which was written later, 
supplements and corrects the idea of God held by Locke, 
whose philosophy, Robinet declares, stands in the same rela¬ 
tion to that of Descartes and Malebranche as history does to 
a romance. As we have no idea of the infinite, all attributes 
predicated of God are instances of anthropomorphism. If we 
would be rid of this, we must refuse to predicate of God, not 
merely finitude, but also goodness, wisdom, thought, and so on, 
since all of these aje merely human, and cannot be conceived 
of without a body. The only resource left is to assign to God 
purely negative attributes, i.e. to acknowledge that we do not 
understand Him. Even the term “ spirit ” we can apply tf 
God only in the sense that He is not corporeal; it is quite 
illegitimate to do as Locke did, and draw all kinds of positive 
conclusions in regard to God, from the constitution of our owr 
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spirit or mind. The first cause, whose existence we are bound 
to take for granted, is absolutely unknown to us. Thus, 
although he pushes the theory that all mental phenomena 
are physically conditioned, so far as to assume that there are 
moral fibres of the brain, that is, farther than almost any one 
else did, Robinet does not do away with the unknown cause 
of the universe. Compared with what we shall have to con¬ 
sider immediately, this has been called half-hearted ness. The 
explanation is, that he observed organic processes, as well as 
•physical phenomena, much more carefully than most of his 
contemporaries did, and therefore often saw a great gap where 
they hardly noticed any difference. Robinet is more thorough 
and more serious than most of those to whom he was intel¬ 
lectually allied ; but because with him “ esprit ” falls into the 
background before the solidity of his investigations, he has 
been forgotten as a pedant or a coward. And yet, after Con¬ 
dillac and Diderot, this thinker, who stood midway between 
the two, was possibly the shrewdest intellect that France 
produced at this time. 


E. —MATERIALISM. 

§ 286. 

Diderot, Lamettrie, Holbach. 

1. Denis Diderot (5th Oct., 1713 to 30th July, 1784), when 
a boy, had a great wish to enter the Church ; he was trained 
to be a lawyer; and he ultimately found that his true pro¬ 
fession was that of an independent author. We have nothing 
to do with what he achieved as a dramatist and as a novelist. 
His philosophical training he owes to the reading of English 
philosophers; among his countrymen, ‘Bayle exercised the 
greatest influence upon him. At first he maintained himself 
by translations from the English. The transition to original 
work is marked by his free rendering of Shaftesbury’s Virtue 
and Merit, which appeared in 1745. At this time he was a 
sincere theist, and did not doubt the possibility of a revela¬ 
tion. He occupied a different position two years later, when 
he wrote his Promenade d'un Sceptique. This was confiscated 
before it was printed, and was published for the first time 
after his death in the fourth volume of the Mdmoires, Corves* 
pondance, et Ouvrages inddits de Diderot (Paris, 1830, 4 vols.). 
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With him, however, doubt appears only as the point from 
which he passes first to what he himself calls deism, in 
contrast to theism, and finally to downright atheism and 
materialism. The Pensdes Philosophiques , which appeared ii 
1748, and were burned by order of the Parliament, the Lcttn 
surles Avcugles , 1749, that Sur les Sourdsct Mucls, 1751, and 
lastly the Interpretation de la Nature , 1753, show how quickly 
these three stages succeeded one another. The articles in 
the Encyclopedia , of which he was sole editor from the seventh 
volume onwards, continued to be written from the deistic 
point of view, although their author had passed beyond it. 
7 'hey are all the less reliable as indications of Diderot's 
own opinions, from the fact that the printer, through fear of 
prosecution, made alterations in the manuscript on his own 
responsibility. Diderot’s atheism comes out most openly in the 
Interpretation de la Nature and in the Conversation with 
d' Alembert, which first became known in the Mdmoires referred 
to above, and its sequel, d'Alembert'sDream. Here he deve¬ 
lops his theory (Button's) of living molecules, the union and 
separation of which produce the material transformation or life 
of the universe ; here is found his reduction of all psycho¬ 
logy to physiology of the nerves; here, too, his arguments 
against freedom and immortality, if by the latter is understood 
anything more than survival in the memory of others and in 
reputation ; and here his gibes against those who assume the 
existence of a personal God, and do not believe that the great 
musical instrument we call the w;orld, plays itself. Naturally 
Diderot’s change of opinions in speculative philosophy was 
accompanied by an analogous change in regard to practical 
philosophy. The connection between morality and religion, 
which is maintained in his first work, is soon broken ; and 
the spring of action is found to lie simply in human nature, 
especially as manifested in the passions, without which nothing 
great is accomplished. These, however, he believes to have 
the character of unselfishness and to make, not for their own, 
but for the general , *good. Ultimately, as his materialism 
becomes more advanced and consistent, all determinations of 
merit become more lax, virtues and vices are transformed 
into fortunate and unfortunate predispositions, and so on. 
It must, however, be admitted that it is just at this point that 
Diderot holds most closely by his original opinions, and does 
not proceed to the most extreme deductions. For instance, he 
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speaks strongly against Helvetius and angrily against Lamet- 
trie. In fact, as Rosenkranz well puts it in his admirable 
monograph, he never escapes from the contradiction that he 
is a realist in metaphysics and an idealist in ethics. Diderot 
wrote nothing original on legal and political philosophy, for 
the socialistic Code de la Nature , which is usually found in 
editions of his collected works, is not by him, but by the Abbd 
Morelly. But scattered expressions show us what his opinions 
on despotism were, and how he classed priests and princes 
together.—An edition (very incomplete) of Diderot’s works 
appeared in London as early as 1783. Afterwards his friend 
and pupil Naigeon prepared a much more complete one 
(Baris, 1798; 15 vols.), in which, however, the editor has 
taken some liberties with the text. Still more complete, and 
more faithful and better arranged besides, is the Paris edition 
of 1821 (22 vols.). But this also requires to be supplemented 
by the Correspondance Philosophique et Critique de Grimm et 
Diderot (Paris, 1829; 15 vols.), and the four volumes of 
Mdmoires already referred to. 

Cf. Karl Rosenkranz: Diderot's Lebcn und IVerke. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1868 

2. It was, according to his own statement, through Diderot 
that the physician Julien Offray i>e Lamettrie (25th Dec.. 
1709, to nth Nov., 1751) was first encouraged to become an 
author. His Histoire Nalurelle de I'Ame , 1745, (certainly his 
most solid work), along with a satirical piece of writing against 
his colleagues, brought about his expulsion from France, as 
his L'Hotiime Machine (Leyden, 1748) did from Holland. He 
was then summoned to Berlin by Frederick the Great; and 
there, in the capacity of reader to the king, and,—as Voltaire 
wittily said,—court-atheist, he composed p. large number of 
works ( Traitd de la Vie Heureuse , 1748; L'Homme Plante , 
174.8 ; Reflexions stir /'Origine des Animaux, 1750 ; L' Art de 
Jouir , 1751, and others). After his death, which resulted from 
mistaken treatment (by himself) of an attack of indigestion, 
these were partly reprinted in his CEuvres Philosophiques , 
London (i.e. Berlin), 1751, 4to, and subsequently, to mention 
only one other edition, Berlin, 1775, 3 vols. In all of these 
he teaches the most thorough-going atheism and materialism, 
and calls religion the disturber of the peace, which keeps 
individuals from enjoyment and society from unity. A State 
of atheists pure and simple would not merely be possible, as 
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Bayle surmised; it would be the happiest of all. What is 
called mind, is a part of the body, namely the brain, which, on 
account of its finer muscles, gives birth to finer products than 
the extremities. When it ceases to be active, “ la farce est 
joudc / ” and the fact that it is destined to pass away, is an 
exhortation to us to take our pleasure while we can. Wisdom 
and science were probably invented only because we failed to 
understand the ends of our organization. The boldness with 
which Lamettrie proclaims that sensual enjoyment is the only 
motive of action, repels us strongly, inasmuch as with him it 
amounted to a justification of his own conduct This, and 
the superficial character of his works, did not however pre¬ 
vent his books from being very favourably received, for they 
were irt harmony with the feeling of the time. Frederick the 
Great even composed a eulogy upon him, which was read 
before the Academy at Berlin. 

3. Nothing but the circumstance that Diderot’s Conversation 
with d'Alembert was in circulation only in manuscript, can 
account for the sensation created by the appearance of the Sys- 
teme de la Nature , London, 1770. Every one knew that it was 
not really written by Mirabaud, whose name appeared on the 
title-page, and who had died ten years previously as secretary 
to the Academic Fran faise. Since, the publication of Grimm’s 
literary correspondence, no doubt has existed that the author 
of the book was Baron von Holbach. At the same time, 
Diderot’s posthumous works show that a great deal was 
borrowed word for word from him. And since Holbach may 
have borrowed just as much from Lagrange, Naigeon, etc., it 
is impossible to decide how far he was merely editor, or how 
far these men were merely his co-adjutors in the work. Paul 
Heinrich Dietrich, Baron von Holijach was born at Heides-. 
heim in the Pfalz in 1721 (or 1723); he was educated in* 
Paris, and died there 21st P'eb., 17S9. That he was a 
remarkable man, is plain from the fact that Diderot, Grimm, 
and the Encyclopaedists entertained such a respect for him, 
and that their antagonist, Rousseau, took him for the model 
of his Herr von Wolmar. His other works are forgotten. 
The chief ideas elaborated in the one just mentioned are as 
follows : Nothing exists except matter and motion, which is 
inseparable from the nature of matter, and is therefore not 
something communicated to it The sum of all things or of 
all that exists is called nature, and forms a whole, since every- 
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thing receives and communicates notion, or stands in causal 
connection. In nature there is neither purpose, nor order, nor 
anything of the kind, but simply necessity. Accordingly we 
never have to ask “ To what end ? ” but merely “ Why r ” and 
“ How ? ” Motion is transmitted through the tendency of 
things to remain in the state in which they are, as well as by 
the powers of attraction and of repulsion which certain things 
possess. These three conditions of motion are usually called 
by physicists resistance, attraction, and repulsion; by moralists, 
self-love, love, and hate. The two are exactly the same, and 
the difference between moral and physical arises only because 
the difference between visible motions of a larger sum of 
molecules and invisible molecular motion (e.g. in fermentation), 
is conceived of as qualitative, and the internal motion of the 
molecules of the brain is thus taken for something specifi¬ 
cally different from our other motions. In this way men 
come to double themselves, to look upon themselves as a unity 
of two substances, one of which—the soul—really shows at 
once its utter nullity, inasmuch as it admits of nothing but 
negative predicates. As a matter of fact, what we call the 
soul is only a part of the body; it is the brain, the molecular 
motion of which produces what we call thought and will, 
combinations, that is, of the sensations produced by external 
impressions. It is impossible to decide whether the suscepti-* 
bility to sensation is a property of all matter, so that every 
material particle would feel if the obstacle to this were 
removed (as takes place, e.g., through animalization), or 
whether the susceptibility to sensation is bound up with the 
union and mixture of certain kinds of matter. Suffice it to 
say, that all so-called psychical processes, like the passions, 
which are the only motives to action, are simply a conse¬ 
quence of temperament, of the mixture of fluid and solid 
parts. As all tne passions are modifications of love and hate, 
they are no more mental than the phenomena of falling and 
of contact; but they are supposed to be so, because in the one 
case the corporeal movements are not so visible as in the 
other.—As a matter of course, when man had once begun to 
look upon himself as a being of a twofold nature, he was bound 
to extend the same idea to the whole of which he is a part. 
He was led to this particularly by the sense of a new evil 
and the dread of anything of the kind. Thus arose the idea 
of a God distinct from the world, an idea which explains 
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nothing, consoles no one, makes every one anxious, and whose 
utter nullity is also proclaimed by the fact that it consists of 
pure negations. There is nothing more self-contradictory 
than theology, which attributes to God metaphysical qualities 
that remove Him as far as possible from man, and moral 
qualities that bring Him down to the level of a human being. 
True knowledge, which is the property of but a few, substi¬ 
tutes’ the force of motion for the Godhead, and the laws 
of nature for Divine qualities and Providence. Nor is it 
to be supposed that the idea of God is an innocent mistake, 
or perhaps even one that is necessary to keep the uneducated 
under control. To foster mistakes in order to keep any one 
under control, means simply to administer poison in order 
to prevent a man from misusing his strength. Deism, i.e. 
superstition, is therefore anything but harmless, for it brings 
with it other foolish notions, some of which are theoretically 
untenable, others practically pernicious. Of the former class 
is the dogma of freedom This was invented because God 
had been invested with moral qualities, and it was necessary 
to justify Him in face of the existence of evil. It forgets that 
a world into which a new movement was introduced, would be 
a new world ; and that therefore any one who could really do 
anything would be the creator of such a world, and accordingly 
almighty. Of the latter class is the dogma of a life beyond 
the grave. By drawing men away from their life here, it 
makes them incapable of living for the world to which they 
belong. Materialism has the merit of consistency, which must 
also be allowed to Berkeley’s theory {viei. § 291, 5, 6), its 
exact opposite; and it has the further advantage of according 
with sound common sense and of exercising immediate bene¬ 
ficial effects. It frees the individual from the torturing fear of 
a God, and from the no less torturing reproaches of conscience 
and longings, both of which are entirely foreign to him who 
knows that everything that happens is necessary. .It teaches 
him to enjoy present happiness, for it does not sacrifice 
pleasure to a chirftsera. Further, there result from it the 
most important conclusions for the relations between indivi¬ 
duals, and for the regulation of these : Man is to be improved, 
not by moral homilies, but by being made more healthy ; the 
physician takes the place of the pastor of souls. It further 
teaches that interest is the sole motive to action, and shows the 
way in which men are to be guided—only prove to them that 
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it is for their advantage to do what they are asked. As it is 
clearly for the advantage of every one to be at peace (religion 
teaches men to live at enmity with one another), society 
will be in the best possible condition, and punishments will 
always become rarer where every one seeks his own advan- 
■ tage. These latter are inflicted, not because the criminal is 
free and responsible, but for the same reason that we dam up 
rivers, although they are neither the one nor the other. 

4. The physician Pierre Jean George Cabanis (1758 to 
5th May, 1808) occupies almost the same position with respect 
to the Systeme de la Nature as BufFon took up towards the 
Encyclopaedists. His Rapports du Physique et du Moral de 
VHomme appeared first in the Mdmoires des Instituts , and after¬ 
wards, in 1812, as an independent work. They have been 
often reprinted. The chief difference between him and Hol- 
bach, apart from the great superiority that his thorough know¬ 
ledge of natural science gives him, consists in his substituting 
not so much mechanical as-chemical and organic processes for 
psychical ones. The brain, like the stomach, performs func¬ 
tions of digestion and secretion, but the nourishment it takes 
is impressions, and its excrements are thoughts. His maxim 
is, “ Les nerfs—voila tout I'homme." (From a letter published 
after his death, we can see that af: a later period he himself did 
not find this theory satisfactory.) Views similar to those of 
Cabanis were elaborated by Antoine Louis Claude, Comte 
Destutt de Tracy (20th July, 1754, to 10th March, 1836), 
especially in his EUmens d'Idtologie (1801-1815: 5 vols.). 

5. By reducing all mental processes to refinements of bodily 
ones, realism had reached a point where it {vid. § 259) was on 
the verge of ceasing to be philosophy. As a matter of fact, the* 
works which were published with a view, to outbidding the 
Systeme de la Nature , such as Le Bon Sens, ou Iddes Naturelles 
opposes aux Iddes Surnaturelles, 1772 (by Holbach himself), 
Militaire Philosophe, La Thiologie Portative (by Naigeon), and 
so on, works in which this “philosophical ” age abounded, do 
not deserve to be called philosophical. Even an enthusiastic 
admirer of Holbach, like Grimm, said of the first of these that 
it was an exposition of atheism for chambermaids and barbers. 
In short, the time had arrived when men were no longer 
content to repeat the phrase that Diderot had had on his lips 
when he died, “ The first step to philosophy is unbelief” ; they 
had come to think that this was the whole of philosophy. 
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The development of this line of thought, however, had shown 
how the opposite of pantheism, when consistently carried 
through, was bound ultimately to become a denial of that to 
which alone pantheism had allowed validity, in other words, 
to become atheism. The development of the idealistic sys¬ 
tems of this period will show a similar result 


SECOND DIVISION. 

J&ealistlc Systems. 

Ed. Zeller: Geschichte dtr deutschen Philosophie seit Leibnitz. Munich, 1873. 

§ 287. 

Just as the realism of the eighteenth century culminated in 
the materialistic enlightenment of France, so the series of 
idealistic systems culminates in the rationalistic enlightenment 
of Germany. These movements cannot but present points 
of resemblance, since both of them look at the world from an 
individualist point of view; but this must not blind us to the 
fact that they spring from diametrically opposite systems. 
Nor ought we to allow the opposition between them to mislead 
us into expecting to find everywhere perfect correlation and 
entife correspondence between the two sides. On the very face 
of it, there is a wide and obvious difference in their develop¬ 
ment. For realism at first manifested itself only in timid 
attempts ; such systems as were propounded were merely ten¬ 
tative and of no real importance; it was not until compara¬ 
tively late that the names of pioneers like Locke, Hume, and 
Condillac came into prominence. Idealism, on the other 
hand, made its appearance quite suddenly, in the system of a 
man who developed his theory in conscious opposition, not 
merely to the sceptics and mystics, but also to Locke and the 
English moralists, and who therefore may be said to have 
wrought along a lme that covers the work of the whole of 
these thinkers. In fact, he carried his idealism to a point 
corresponding to that stage in the development of realism 
which is occupied by Condillac. There is another and more 
important difference. In the materialistic French enlighten¬ 
ment we see nothing more than the development of the germs 
that are traceable in jLocke; it takes no notice at all, or at 
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best only an unfriendly notice, of opposing theories (Leibnitz’s, 
Berkeley’s); It is quite otherwise with the rationalism of the 
German enlightenment. However much this owes to Leib¬ 
nitz, he is not its only parent; few of its representatives are 
to be regarded as merely continuing to work out what he had 
suggested. The great majority of them drew their inspiration 
from Englishmen and Frenchmen, almost as’much as from 
Leibnitz and Wolff. Their theories have accordingly a more 
eclectic and a less consistent appearance. On the other hand, 
they have the advantage of greater variety, and are freer from 
all limitations, including that of nationality. The French 
enlightenment never had the cosmopolitan character of the 
German one. This second difference in the development of 
the two lines of thought is not, like the first, a work of chance, 
the result of external circumstances. It follows from the 
essential nature of realism and idealism. In the former, indi¬ 
vidualism and the absolute supremacy of what is corporeal 
lead to the common end that all knowledge consists ultimately 
in impressions and perceptions (an individual thing is only 
apprehended by perception)—that is, to empiricism. In the 
latter, the deification of what is mental leads to mind being 
conceived of as the only source of all knowledge, that is, to 
rationalism or a priori philosophy. On the other hand, as 
the only reality (the mental) is here regarded as something 
which is individual, but which is discovered empirically, and 
not through thought, there is room for a possibility which has 
no parallel in realism. It becomes possible for an empirical 
idealism (Berkeley) to arise alongside of rational idealism 
(Leibnitz); it becomes possible for Wolff to treat psychology 
as both rational and empirical, and for his successors to take 
up towards Locke an attitude analogous at once to that 

adopted by Leibnitz and to that adopted by Berkeley. 

# 

A. —LEIBNITZ. 

C. E. Guhrauer: Gottfried Wilhelm Freiherr von Leibnitz. Breslau, 184*. 

2 vols. 

§ 288. 

i. Gottfried Wilhelm Leibnitz (or Leibniz) was born in 
Leipsic on June 21st (July 3rd), 1646. In 1661 he entered 
the University of his native town, as a student of law. 
Although he was at that time very young, his early passion 
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for reading had given him an intimate knowledge of the 
classics, a thorough grounding in logic, and a considerable 
familiarity with Scholasticism. Seldom, if ever, did such a well- 
read student come up to the University; and no great philo¬ 
sopher ever continued to be so eager for reading and so 
dependent upon it as did Leibnitz. Descartes, before reading 
a book, always’ thought out what its title suggested, and that 
in such a thorough manner that, before beginning it, he had 
come to a decided opinion on the subject of which it treated. 
Spinoza read very little, and always got his ideas from himself, 
without any suggestion from without. Leibnitz differed from 
both. Even if he had not' told us, we should have known 
that his best ideas came to him when he was reading. Any 
one who is fond of discovering plagiarisms would have an easy 
task with Leibnitz. Sherzer increased his affection for the 
philosophy of the Schoolmen; J. Thomasius interested him 
in the history of philosophy, and his bachelors dissertation: 
De principio individui , of the date 30th March, 1663, shows 
him to be a well-schooled adherent of nominalism. This was 
followed, especially after he had studied at Jena under 
Erhardt Weigel, by a period in which Bacon and Hobbes in 
a special degree, as well as Keppler, Galilei, Gassendi, and 
(though to a less extent than the others) Descartes won him 
oyer to the mathematico-mechanical view of nature, and made 
him an adherent of the atomic theory and a foe of final causes. 
1 he stpdy of Taurellus, too, must belong to a very early period, 
and was probably resumed afterwards at Altorf. Of the disser¬ 
tations that he wrote in order to obtain the Academic degree, 
one appeared in an enlarged form as: De arte combinatorial 
1660, 4to. It shows that he had been a diligent student of 
Lully. He was driven by a clique from his native town, and 
at the same time from the academic career he had previously 
intended to follow. A brilliantdissertation (. De casibusperptexis) 
secured him the degree of Doctor of Laws at Altorf. Under 
the patronage of Boineburg, he now entered the service of 
the Elector of Maiftz, where his activity, even in the sphere of 
literature, was chiefly directed to legal reforms and problems 
of civil law. He also opened up correspondence with scien¬ 
tific celebrities like Hobbes, Spinoza, and others. A letter to 
Arnauld, with reference to the Pkilosophia eucharistica {vid. 
supra § 267, 5), seems intended to prepare a friendly reception 
for the writer. For immediately afterwards he undertook 
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the journey to Paris, which was to prove such an important 
point in his career. He did not, indeed, succeed in his inten¬ 
tion of distracting the mind of Louis XIV. from German 
affairs by getting him to undertake an expedition to Egypt, and 
his subsequent idea of interesting the King in his plans for a 
system of universal symbols also failed. But he remained in 
Paris for some years ; and it was there, according to his own 
statement, that he first learned mathematics. It was there,' 
too, that he first made a thorough study of Descartes—so 
thorough that he copied out some of his unprinted treatises. 
He turned his attention to Spinoza as well as to Descartes ; 
and to more than his printed works, for Tschirnhausen asked 
permission from Spinoza to communicate to him the manu¬ 
script of the Ethics. For a short time these theories took such 
a hold upon him that his essay, De vita beata , assumed the 
form of a mosaic of Cartesian statements, and he was able to 
say in after life, that he had for a moment been inclined 
towards Spinozism. It was only for a short time; for the 
extracts from Plato, made at the same time, were possibly made 
just that he might always have the countervailing influence 
ready to hand. This latter purpose would be equally well 
served by his recollections of the Scholastic forms, which he 
had for some time thrown aside. It has been suggested that 
we ought to regard the essay, De vita beata y as an extract of 
exactly similiar character. But I should only accept this 
view if it were proved to me that Leibnitz was in the habit 
of rendering such extracts into German, French, and Latin, 
(as was the case with the essay in question), and of making 
several clean copies of them. To convince me of that, will be 
no easy matter. During this period, Leibnitz spent some 
months in England. With that exception, he remained in 
Paris in spite of invitations from Denmark and Hanover; 
and there, in 1676, he made his discovery of the differential 
calculus. At length he yielded to the pressure from Hanover, 
and entered the Hanoverian service as librarian, privy coun¬ 
cillor, and member of the Treasury. He combined literary 
labours with practical work. His Ccesarinus Furstnerus de 
jure sttprematus, 1677, is connected with the work he had 
to undertake in civil law ; and the superintendence of the 
mines, which was part of his duty, led to his writing his 
Protogaa. Under the Catholic Duke, Johann Friedrich, as 
well as afterwards under his Lutheran successor, Ernst 
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August, Leibnitz displayed great activity in endeavouring to 
reconcile the various Christian confessions. To further these 
conciliatory efforts, he wrote the essay which, when found 
among his papers, was afterwards published as Systema 
theologicum , to prove that he was a Catholic (1820). His 
letters to Bossuet and others were directed to the same end. 
It was also the first occasion of his Correspondence with 
Arnaiild of the years 1686-90, though philosophy afterwards 
came to be the chief subject of discussion. These letters to 
Arnauld were long supposed to be lost, but they were pub¬ 
lished in 1846 by Grotefend. It is very easy to trace in 
them the gradual growth of Leibnitz’s theory. The first 
papers that announced it to a wider circle of readers, are to 
be found in the Journal des Savans. There, in particular, 
appeared in 1695 the Systhne nouveau (my edition, No. 35, 
pp. 124 seq.), and the explanations that followed it. In 1684 
Leibnitz’s connection with Berlin and his journeys thither 
begin, for in that year his pupil, the Princess of Hanover, 
married the Elector of Brandenburg, afterwards King of 
Prussia. A more important journey was the one which he 
undertook to Italy, in order to make some searches in the 
records. This kept him away from Hanover for three years, 
and resulted in the formation of close connections with Vienna, 
Florence, Rome, Venice, etc. In 1691 Leibnitz was also 
appointed librarian to the (Catholic) Duke Anton Ulrich at 
Wolfenbiittel. This encyclopaedia of all knowledge found it 
possible to get through an unparalleled amount of business. 
After the death of the Elector Ernst August (1698) his 
connection with Berlin became much closer. He was at once 
a sort of diplomatic agent at Berlin, and president of the 
newly-founded Academy there. He also again entered into 
relations with the Imperial court. When the war of the 
Spanish succession began, he aided Austria with his pen, just 
as he wrote on behalf of Prussia, when it was elevated into a 
kingdom, and again when the dispute arose about inheriting 
the principality of* Orange, and lastly when Frederick laid 
claim to Neuchatel. Further, it was at this time that his most 
important works were written. In 1704 he composed his 
Nouvcaux essais , i.e. new essays on the subject of the human 
understanding. These he did not publish, because in the 
interval Locke, against whom they were directed, had died. 
To the same year belong the discourses written for the Queen 
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of Prussia, which were subsequently combined into the 
Theodicte (1710). The death of the Queen loosened the bond 
with Berlin. His journeys thither Became rarer and rarer, and 
in 1711 ceased altogether. Henceforward, however, Vienna 
had a great attraction for him. Peter the Great appointed him 
a Russian privy councillor of justice, and, immediately after¬ 
wards, in 1712, he obtained the long-coveted post of an imperial 
privy councillorship. It was probably not till this time that he 
was made a Baron (cf. Bergman n, Sitzungsberickt der Wiener 
Akadeniie, 20th Jan. 1858). Till the end of September, 1714, 
he lived at Vienna. There his Monadologie was written, in 
1714, for the great Prince Eugen, and probably also the Prin - 
' cipes de la Nature ct de la Grace. At the same time he was 
busy trying to found an Academy. During his stay at Vienna 
his oldest patroness died, the widow of Ernst August and the 
mother of the deceased Queen of Prussia. Her death was fol¬ 
lowed by that of Anne of England, so that on his return he 
found that the Elector had left Hanover. His own wish, and 
that of many patriotic Englishmen, was that he should follow 
the new King to England ; but this idea met with a reception 
which left no doubt of his altered position at court. At the 
end, his life was embittered by controversies with Clarke and 
other followers of Newton; and when it came to a close, on 
Nov. 14th, 1716, not a single one of the court dignitaries who 
were invited to his funeral put in an appearance. Hitherto 
unprinted matter by Leibnitz was published by Feller in his 
Otium Hannoveranum, etc., Leipsic, 1718; by Kortholt in Viri 
illustr. G.G. Leibnitii Epistolce ad diversos, etc., Leipsic, 1734 
and following years, 4 vols.; and by Raspe, in CEuvresphilo- 
sophiques de feu M. Leibnitz , etc., Amst. and Leipsic, 1765, 
4to. Afterwards, what had been already printed, and had 
appeared chiefly in sundry periodicals, was collected by the 
Frenchman Lud. Dutens, in Goth. Guil. Leibnitii Opera 
omnia , Genev., 1768, 6 vols. 4to, from which, however, the 
posthumous works just mentioned were excluded. In 1805, 
Feder published his Commercii epistohci Leibnitiani specimina, 
Hanover, 1805, which contain much that is of interest. Nertt 
Guhrauer brought out: Leibnitz s deutsche Sckriften . Berlin, 
1838, 2 vols. Such articles in these collections as seemed 
to have a philosophical interest, as well as twenty-three 
hitherto unprinted essays, are contained in my chronologically 
arranged edition of Leibnitz’s (philosophical) works: G. G. 
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Leibnitii Opera philosophical etc. Berlin, 1840, 2 vols., 4to. It 
is from this edition that I quote here. Unfortunately it was not 
until after I had published it that Sextro discovered the copies 
of Leibnitz’s letters to Arnauld, which went astray in Paris, 
and which were published by Grotefend in 1846. These are 
included in the collected edition prepared by G. H. Pertz, 
which began to appear in 1845 : Leibnitz's gesammelte Werke 
herausgegeben von Pertz. (The first series contains the histor¬ 
ical works [4 vols.], the second the philosophical [1 vol.], the 
third the mathematical [7 vols.].) In 1859 Count A. Foucher 
de Careil, who had previously published : Lettres et opuscules 
intldits de Leibniz , Paris, 1854-57, 2 vols., began to bring 
out: CEuvres de Leibniz , etc., Paris, Didot. The sixth volume 
appeared in 1864. But the work is not likely to go further. 
The most correct edition promised to be that which was 
begun under the guidance of Onno Klopp ( G. IV. Leibniz's 
Werke\ First series, 1, 2, 3, 4, Hanover, 1865 ; 5, 1866). It 
then came to a stand-still until 1872, when the publishers again 
began to print. In that year vol. 6 appeared, and in the next 
7, 8, 9, containing the correspondence with the Princess Sophie. 
Even if it should continue to be issued, it is apparently not to 
go beyond the first series (historico-political). In 1875 there 
appeared : Die philosophischen Schriften von Gottfr. Wil/i. 
Leibniz , herausgegeben von C. J. Gerhardt. First volume, 
Berlin, 1875. It is to be hoped that no misfortune may 
overtake this promising edition. [Six volumes in all of this 
edition have appeared up to date.—Ed.] 

2. Leibnitz’s often-repeated assertion that Cartesianism is 
only the ante-room of true philosophy, implies that it is neces¬ 
sary to go beyond it. Not less frequently does he describe 
Spinozism as a development of Cartesianism, and at the same 
time as a justly disparaged theory. Thus the question arises, 
Where must we leave Descartes, if we are not to approach too 
near Spinoza ? Leibnitz finds this point in the Cartesian way 
of conceiving the idea of substance, the logical conclusion of 
which is that there*is only one substance {Exam, de Malebr ., 
p. 691); and accordingly he declares that a correct idea of 
substance is the key to philosophy. His own view is, that the 
nature of substance consists in self-active power, in virtue of 
which it contains within itself the reason of all its changes, or 
is “ pregnant with its own future,” and in individuality, which 
presupposes infinite plurality. It is no wonder that he is 
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astonished at being accused of holding the same opinions as 
Spinoza, whose Substance excluded all plurality, and was 
besides an inactive universality (d Bourguct , pp, 722, 720). 
He is never tired of commending the substantiality, i.e. self- 
activity, of individual things as the only remedy against every 
form of pantheism—that of Averroes, the Mystics, Spinoza, 
etc. These infinitely numerous simple substances, unities, 
powers, etc., which from 1697 he calls “monads,” a name 
possibly borrowed from Giordano Bruno, do not come into 
being and do not decay ( Syst . Nouv., p. 125). They can only 
be created or destroyed, and besides them nothing exists. 
Leibnitz himself was for some time favourably inclined to* 
wards the atomism of Democritus, Epicurus, and Gassendi, 
and it was therefore all the more necessary that he should 
make clear to himself and his readers the difference between 
his monads and the atoms of these philosophers. When he 
boasts that his theory contains more than atomism, which is, 
so to speak, a beginning or introduction to it (. Lettres , p. 699), 
he does so because he does not deny the teaching of the 
atomists, but partly accepts it, and partly goes beyond and sup¬ 
plements it. Like them, he maintains that the ultimate indi¬ 
vidual things are impenetrable; his “windowless” monads 
correspond to their “ hard” atoms ; both theories say that each 
individual substance is separated from every other, nothing 
can enter into it, and nothing can come out of it (.Monadol ., 
p. 705); its activity, therefore, as “ immanent,” is contrasted 
with all “ transition.” Leibnitz is as emphatic as the atomists 
in maintaining the indivisibility pf his monads; but while the 
atoms, as being extended, remain divisible at least in thought, 
the monads, like mathematical points, are actually indivisible, 
and they are distinguished from the latter by being not merely 
modalities, but something real. They are, therefore, meta¬ 
physical points {Syst. Nouv., p. 126. Monadol., p. 705). But 
Leibnitz goes on to attribute to the monads predicates so far 
removed from the atoms, that he is able to say his theory has 
succeeded in combining the materialism of the atomists with 
the idealism of Plato (d Bayle , p. 156). The monads have 
the property, not only of reality (acte), but of self-realization 
(activity) : just as an elastic body when compressed contains 
its expansion in the form of impulse, so the monad contains 
its own future state. This activity is inseparable from its 
nature, and accordingly the monad is always active (/?. prim . 
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phil. emend. , p. 122 ; Syst. Nouv ., p. 125 ; Princ. de la Nat., 
p. 714 ; De ipsa nat ., p. 157). Further, while the atoms were 
limited portions of existence, each monad contains, like 
Spinoza’s substance which was omne esse , the whole infinity of 
existence within itself, is a concentrated universe, and would 
accordingly lose nothing if all the other monads perished, and 
gain nothing if they could exercise influence upon it (a Bour- 
guet, p. 720; d Bayle, p. 187). As an absolutely separated, 
self-sufficient microcosm, the monad produces automatically 
within itself all that concerns it; and an all-seeing eye could 
read in its present condition its whole past and future, i.e., 
could read in it all existence ( Monadol , p. 706). The process 
by which all existence is contained in the single monad, Leib¬ 
nitz has described in very different ways, and in very different 
words. It is especially in his correspondence with Arnauld 
that he tries to explain it. Just as the centre of a circle is the 
meeting-place of all the radii, and therefore contains all the 
central angles, so the monad contains everything or expresses 
(exprime) everything. He puts the matter in the same way 
against Bayle (p. 187). Instead of speaking of it as a process in 
virtue of which all existence is contained (not really, but ideally, 
to use Hegel’s language) in the monad,—a process which is 
often described by saying that the monad is potentially every¬ 
thing,—Leibnitz sometimes employs the expression “mirror” 
(Hegel says, “appear”), and says therefore that the monads 
mirror everything. It must not, however, be forgotten that 
everything exists in each monad as the immanent activity of 
the monad itself, and the monad is therefore a living mirror of 
all existence (Princ. d. 1 . Nat., p. 714). The commonest expres¬ 
sion, which will be the more familiar owing to the fact that of 
all monads our own soul is the one we know best, is the expres¬ 
sion “represent” ( Vorstellen). This, however, as he repeatedly 
explains, does not mean “ represent to oneself,” for apperceptio 
is a higher stage than perceptio , which latter word he often 
interchanges with rcprdsentcr or, as above, with exprimer. 
Since “ to represent ” means merely to contain idealiter or 
potentia , we may say in Leibnitz’s phraseology that the acorn 
represents the oak; and we need not be surprised if with him 
percipient activity, and development or creative power mean 
the same thing, or, if he calls life a principium perceptivum 
(ad IVagn p. 466). Our soul, when it slumbers, has a percept 
tion of the world, but not an appei'cepion of it (Princ. d. 1 . Nat., 
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p. 715). If we call everything that manifests a percipient 
activity a “ soul,” we may call the monads by this name. But 
it is better to say they are soul-like beings, or still better, forms, 
meaning individual forms, so that we may contrast them as 
formal atoms with the material atoms of Democritus ( Syst. 
Nouv., p. 124). This much is certain—the monads have not 
nearly so much analogy with the atoms of Democritus as they 
have with souls, in fact with spirits, and even with God Himself. 
From God, however, the monads are distinguished by their 
activity being limited and therefore constrained ; and that not 
by anything outside of them, but by their own nature, for every¬ 
thing, even when it depends for its existence on something else, 
is limited, so far as it is limited, by its own nature. While, 
therefore, the monad expresses or represents everything, or 
the infinite, it does so in a finite way (ad Des Bosses, p. 740; 
a Bayle , p. 187). God, as Leibnitz writes to Bayle on Dec. 
5th, 1702, contains the universe emiuenter, the monads, on 
the other hand, do so virtualiter. While God represents or 
mirrors the infinite in an infinite way, i.e. completely and 
adequately, because He is pure activity ( actus purus), a two¬ 
fold element is distinguishable in the monad,—activity and its 
limitation, i.e. passivity or constraint. It was this that sug¬ 
gested the comparison with an elastic body. These tivo 
elements are described in different ways, according to the 
various philosophical schools to which those belong whom 
Leibnitz is addressing. Borrowing from Descartes and Spinoza, 
he says that the passive element in the monad lies in its con¬ 
fused perceptions (Monadol, p. 709). Since it strives to pass 
from these to more distinct perceptions, it is part of its nature 
to have perception et appdtit (eg. a Bourguet, p. 720). For the 
benefit of readers trained in the philosophy of the Schoolmen, 
it is notable that in the course of his letters to Des Bosses, the 
translator of his Tkdodicde, the two elements of activity and 
passivity are called forma substantialis or entelechia, and 
materia (prima ). From the latter, God Himself has not the 
power to free the monads. They may therefore be called 
material souls, an expression which corresponds to the name 
formal atoms, already applied to them (Syst. Nouv., p. 125). 
Leibnitz did not require to state expressly that materia prima 
was exactly the same as perceptions confuses {e.g. a Montmort , 
P* 7 2 5 )i and that God was actus purus. There could have 
been no doubt upon the point, since God has no confused per- 
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ceptions, and is neither material nor passive. Since it is thus 
possible to distinguish two elements in the monad, Leibnitz 
often says that the atomic theory is insufficient. We must go 
back to the much-abused substantial forms, and combine these, 
as a supplement, with the atoms. He calls this a supplementing 
of the physics of the atomists by a metaphysical principle, pos¬ 
sibly because he remembers that Bacon {vid. § 249, 3) had 
assigned the material principle to physics and the forms to 
metaphysics. If final causes also be regarded as belonging 
to metaphysics, it is easy to understand Leibnitz’s writing in 
his correspondence with Arnauld {Disc, de Metaph ., p. 22, ed. 
Grotefi), that his theory combined that of efficient causes with 
teleology. In each monad the infinity of existence manifests 
itself in a definite, finite way, and therefore activity and pas¬ 
sivity appear united in a definite way. Accordingly, no one 
monad is exactly like another. There are no two things abso¬ 
lutely similar ( indiscernibilid). Each monad mirrors existence 
in its own particular way and from its own peculiar point of 
view {Syst. Nouv ., p. 127). This variety cannot be admitted 
by the atomists, inasmuch as they assign to the atoms nothing 
but the property of being material. Nor would it exist at 
all, if the monad were pure activity. It is therefore caused 
simply by the limitation of the activity of the monad, and in¬ 
dividual difference and peculiarity have their root in confused 
perceptions. Since the monads are in this way mutually ex¬ 
clusive, the materia prima is naturally the vis passiva rcsistendi 
{De ipsa nat., p. 157). But this is not all. Every monad 
mirrors or concentrates in itself the infinity of existence, i.e. the 
same thing; each, however, does so in a different way. Thus, in 
spite of the variety, there exists an agreement which Leibnitz 
calls “ accord “ concomitance ,” and at a later period always 
“ harmony Accordingly, although there can be neither in¬ 
fluence nor mutual interaction between the monads, the sharp- 
seeing eye, already referred to, could not merely read in each 
monad (backwards and forwards) what was in it, but also (side¬ 
ways) what is, was, a«d will be in all monads. Just as mirrors 
placed round a market-place never contradict one another, 
although the reflection in each is different, so it is with the 
living mirrors of the world. This harmony, variety in unity, 
has thus its condition in the limitations of the monads, their 
confused perceptions, or their materia {prima). This forms 
the connection between them. Without it, the monads would 
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indeed be gods, but would be isolated, would stand outside 
the universe, as if they had deserted it (Monads p. 709, 
Thtod. p. 537, Princ. de Vu, p.432). Harmony, as being 
unity in difference, is a manifestation of the great law of 
nature, which likewise results from the idea of the monad, 
that lex cdntinui which Leibnitz laments to see too much 
neglected in the sciences. The law may be expressed as 
follows : “ There are no absolute differences, but merely rela¬ 
tive and gradual ones." It follows from this, that the first 
principles ( differentia ) of things are themselves separated only 
by gradual distinctions, and mirror the universe more or less 
clearly. This law of continuity, which often makes Leibnitz 
declare that things are everywhere as they are with us, 
excludes as an absurdity every abrupt transition (sallus), as 
well as every gap (v hiatus, vacuum), and substitutes develop¬ 
ment for change. It does so in the case of the individual. 
No motion can arise except as a consequence of a motion 
that has gone before, no idea except as a result of a preced¬ 
ing idea. It does so also in the case of the whole. Here it 
requires us to conceive of all oppositions as relative, of rest as 
infinitesimal motion, of the parabola and the circle as ellipses 
with an infinitely great or an infinitely small space between * 
the foci, of what is coherent as fluid, of what is fluid as cohe¬ 
rent, of birth as evolution, of death as involution. Further, we 
must assume that there is - nowhere a vacuum formarum , and 
we must believe that there are beings intermediate between 
animals and plants, genii that belong to a,higher order than 
men, and so on (d llayle , pp. 104, 105 ; Now Syst., p. 125 ; 
Nouv. Ess., p. 392 ; Princ. de Vie, p. 432 ; To Wagner, p. 467). 
The monads, therefore, form a continuous and quite gradually 
ascending series, from the lowest, which stands nearest to 
nothing, to the highest, so that no two* occur which occupy 
exactly the same place. What Thomas Aquinas had said of 
pure intelligences (§ 203, 5), is extended by Leibnitz to every 
monad; it is unique of its kind, and the number of grades in 
the series is, infinite ( Princ . d. L Nat., p. 715). In spite of this, 
Leibnitz lays down certain main divisions, depending upon 
the principal varieties of representative activity which we can 
distinguish by introspection. We are justified in drawing con¬ 
clusions with regard to the other monads from this introspec¬ 
tion, because the lower is always contained in the higher; and 
there is no condition beneath the human which would not fall 
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within human experience, and therefore be capable of being 
recognised by men. There are within us, in the first place, 
perceptions which are so obscure that we cannot distinguish 
them either from one another or from ourselves, as, for 
example, those which occur in deep sleep or in unconscious¬ 
ness produced by turning rapidly round and round ; in the 
second place, those which are clear compared with the fore¬ 
going, as, for example, the sensation of green, but which are 
still indistinct or confused because we cannot describe them to 
one who has been born blind, and because we do not even know 
that the green we see is a mixture of blue and yellow ; in the 
last place, those which are distinct, and which we can communi¬ 
cate to others by defining them. (These distinctions occur in 
Descartes, and in the Art de Penser.) Similarly, we can dis¬ 
tinguish, in the first place, monads that never get beyond the 
lowest grade of perceptions, and these may be called sleep¬ 
ing or bare monads; in the second place, those which attain 
to clear perceptions, and such would be souls; in the last 
place, those which, besides obscure and clear (but confused) 
perceptions, have also distinct ones, and such we call spirits 
(Medit. de cogn ., p. 75 ; Monad., p. 706). Of course, within 
. these main divisions there are an infinite number of grades. 
Leibnitz, for example, never doubts of the existence of super¬ 
human genii, into which men are perhaps transformed after 
death ( Princ . de Vic, p. 431 ; To lVagner, p. 466). If we 
pass up from stage to stage, all grades of monads ultimately 
point to one, in which all that is material, i.c., all that is con¬ 
fused, disappears, because it perceives everything with perfect 
clearness, and is present directly in everything alike {Princ. 
ji. 1 . Nat., p. 717). This primitive, highest monad is God 
(d Montmort, p. 725 ; ad Binding, p. 678). As we have said 
that He is free from what was previously recognised as the 
bond between the monads, He must, of course, be described as 
without, beside, and above the world (De rer.orig., p. 147 ; To 
Clarke, p. 749) ; and He must certainly not be conceived of 
as an (immanent) soul of the world, or as a world-Ego. With 
Hirti must be contrasted, not, as has been supposed, matter, 
but nothingness. Matter is something between the two; in¬ 
deed, Leibnitz (thinking perhaps of Campanella, perhaps, too, 
as is more likely, of Descartes) calls it a product of both 
(Sur TEspr. Univ., p. 182). God is the cause and creator of 
the monads, and, since harmony resulted from their essential 
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nature, the cause why this harmony exists. In its relation 
to God, harmony becomes something predetermined by God, 
and the expression Systeme de f Harmonie preetablie has 
been since 1696 the recognised name for the system of Leib¬ 
nitz. 

3. It is only of the existence of the monads and of their 
harmony that God (generally at least) is said to be the cause. 
Their essence [essentia) and even their possibility (con- 
ceivability) is an eternal verity which, like all eternal verities, 
has its abode in the Divine wisdom as the regio idearum, but 
is no more dependent upon the Divine will than this abode 
itself is. Even if nothing at all existed, the monads would 
still be possible. According to the familiar Aristotelian prin¬ 
ciple, they can be brought into existence only by a being that 
already exists. Further, this must not be one whose exist¬ 
ence like theirs is an extension of possibility, but God, whose 
existence is due to His own possibility. The transition from 
the possibility of the monads to their actual existence may be 
called, with reference to Leibnitz’s own terminology, a transi¬ 
tion from his metaphysics to his physics. His essay of 1697, 
De rerum originatione radicali (pp. 147 seq.), is particularly 
important on this point. Here, as elsewhere, Leibnitz makes 
use of what he calls sometimes principmm rationis sufficients, 
sometimes principium melioris , In this case he expresses it 
as follows: “ All that is possible has a claim to existence 
in proportion to its perfection.” In other places he puts it 
more shortly : “ Nothing happens without a cause (i.e., an 
end).” All the infinite number of conceivable monads and 
combinations of monads press forward to come into existence; 
and absolutely no change takes place in their essential nature 
when they are brought from the regio idearum into actual exist¬ 
ence [a Clarke , p. 763). Now comes to pass what happens in 
the analogous case where motive powers are at work on a single 
body in different directions. The result in this latter instance 
is the direction in which the maximum of motion is exercised; 
in the other process, which is at once metaphysical and 
mechanical, it is the greatest possible sum of reality or of 
perfection. (This comparison of perfection with reality warns 
us against taking Leibnitz’s theory in a more ethical sense 
than it was intended to have. If, as late as 1714, he writes 
to Wolff, who had asked him for a definition of perfection: 
Perfectio est gradus realilatis positives , vel quod eodem redit in- 
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telligibilitatis affirmatives , and if he subsequently puts perfec¬ 
tion on the same level as universality and regularity, because an 
exception is something negative, and only a rule is really an ob- 
servabile , it is quite clear that Leibnitz approaches very near the 
purely logical conception of perfection entertained by Descartes 
and Spinoza [cf. § 272, 3].) Since that mechanical process goes 
forward within the knowledge of God, this comes to the same 
thing as saying that God compares the possible combinations 
and chooses the most perfect one. In this it may, indeed must, 
happen that less perfect things are chosen, instead of one thing 
which, taken by itself, would be perfect, but whose existence 
can only be purchased by a multitude of imperfections. In 
the same way, perfectly similar things are conceivable; but 
they never actually exist. For, if both were made actual, there 
would be no reason why one should be in one place and the 
other in another; and if only one of them were made actual, 
there would be no reason why that one should be chosen ; and 
therefore God makes neither of them actual, and there never 
exist two things absolutely alike (/bid., pp, 755, 756). Not 
everything which is conceivable (possible), is for that reason 
compatible with everything else (<impossible ) (d Bourguet, pp. 
718, 719). It was through confusing these two ideas that 
Averroesand Spinoza reached the erroneous principle that all 
that is possible becomes actual. This is true only of what is 
compossible. The sum of all that is compossible, and therefore 
exists, we call the world. That it must be unique is obvious 
(T/utod, p. 506). Equally obvious is it that it is the best. It is 
not the best because God has chosen it, but God has chosen it 
because it is the best. That the sum of all existing monads, 
each of which is pregnant with its own future, also contains 
within itself all its future conditions; that there can be no 
omissiQn or gap in the sum, the real world, any more than 
in the ideal world; that, for this very reason, everything 
happens from (not metaphysical, but moral) necessity, since 
its opposite is conceivable, but incompatible, i.e. impossible,, 
—all of this goes without saying. If we pass now from the 
general idea of the world to that of its elements, the first 
question that arises is, How does Leibnitz conceive of cor¬ 
poreal things ? Of course, as there is nothing real except the 
monads, body must consist of them. A body, therefore, or 
even the whole mass of bodies (materia secunda ), is an aggre¬ 
gate of substances. It is, then, no more substance than is. 
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the materia prima, but for the opposite reason. The latter 
was only one side of substance, i.e. something imperfect. The 
former, again, is composed of many substances. It is not sub¬ 
stantia, but substqntia, and, though it is regarded as a substance, 
it is only a substantiatum (ad Des Bosses , p. 440 ; d Montmort , 
p. 736). Such a combination of non-extended simple substances 
becomes extended through our perception of it, which is con¬ 
fused. We see the milky way or a cloud of dust as continua , 
because our eye is not sharp enough to distinguish clearly the 
individual stars or particles of dust. Similarly, through our 
confused perception of a number of simple things, there arise' 
within us, in the first place, those entia mentalia, space, exten* 
sion, which are no more real than time is, but are mere ordines 
coexistendi (d Bayle , p. 159; d Clarke, passim), and in the 
second place, extended bodies, which must b% called entia 
scmimentalia, phc€ 7 iomena bene fundata, because, like the rain¬ 
bow, they have a real cause, though they only assume the form 
in which they appear to us, through our confused perception of 
them. (Particularly the letters to Des Bosses.) Just as the 
presence of another eye increases the number of the rainbows 
without a drop of water being added, so, in order to make the 
number of bodies larger, God only requires to raise some 
monads to the level of souls with a power of apperception. 
Bodies, therefore, are combinations of monads viewed as ex¬ 
tended. They are phenomenal. Like them, motion too, or 
successive change of position, is a phenomenon, an appearance 
(De pkam. real., p. 444 ; a Bayle , p. 159). The phenomena 
of bodies in motion, which are distinguished from our dreams 
by their conformity to laws, are therefore most assuredly not 
real in the aspect in which we view them ; and what we ought 
to say is, that the phenomenon of a collision of bodies is always 
followed by the phenomenon of a combined motion. Instead 
of this, Leibnitz uses the language of those who see in motion a 
reality, saying that the modification of the motion is the result 
pf the collision ; and he puts forward as an excuse the fact that 
even a Copernican speaks of sunrise (ad Des Bosses, p. 435)., 
But further, just as the phenomenon of greater or less exten¬ 
sion has its ultimate ground in the real distinction between a 
larger or smaller number of monads simultaneously perceived, 
so too more or less motion will manifest itself according as the 
phenomenon is occasioned by more or less of motive power 
and its effect. It must not, howeyer, be forgotten, that exactly 
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as two bullets, when melted into one, produce certainly a larger 
surface, but not one equal to the sum of the two previous sur¬ 
faces, so the motion is not to be regarded as the measure of 
the motive power, or as at all equivalent to it. .This is the great 
mistake of Descartes, whose fundamental law, that the sum of 
motions always remains the same, is very easily disproved by 
experiment. For, if it were true, a perpetuum mobile would 
present no difficulty. What remains always constant is only 
the sum of the motive power, further, as readily results from 
this, the activity of that power, the action motrice , and lastly, 
what Descartes seems to deny when he attributes to the soul 
the power of directing the body (§ 267, 7), the sum of the 
directions in which the power works (ad Bernoulli p. 108; 
Thdod., p. 520). Since all conditions of bodies proceed from 
the activity of the motive power, it is perfectly justifiable to 
treat all corporeal processes, even such as are organic, from a 
mechanical point of view. Only it must not be forgotten that 
the ultimate ground of those fundamental mechanical laws 
lies in their being adapted to an end, so that they themselves 
can only be proved teleologically. The only true point in the 
polemic against all teleology is, that, in considering individual 
phenomena, one must not be too ready to pass over the (inter¬ 
mediate) causes that bring about the effect mechanically. 
On the other hand, to confine oneself absolutely to efficient 
causes, means to render impossible the understanding, not 
merely of what these depend upon, but also of many particular 
phenomena. 

4. There may be an aggregate of monads in which one 
mirrors all the others in various degrees, but much more 
clearly than each of these represents its own condition and 
that of its neighbours. If so, there is in this aggregate a 
repetition to some extent of the relation between the two ele¬ 
ments constituting substance. All the rest taken together are 
called materia (sccunda, to distinguish them from the remain¬ 
ing monad), or body ; the monad that perceives more clearly is 
called the entelechy ”bf the body, which is itself said to be a 
living thing and, if its entelechy be a soul capable of sensation, 
an animal (Monadol. , p. 710). This connection, however, does 
not alter the fact that it is impossible for the one monad to 
exert anything but a purely ideal influence upon the others 
(Monadol., p. 709). Further, the relation of soul and body can 
only be a harmony between the two, in which the motions pro- 
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duced by the automatically working body correspond exactly to 
the ideas that the spiritual automaton calls forth from within 
itself [Monadol., p. 711). Nor is it necessary to have recourse 
to the desperate expedient of a continual miracle, which the 
Occasionalists adopt ( Th^od., p. 521). We can, however, speak 
of a controlling and many controlled monads, of an active 
and many passive monads, if by the former we understand 
that one in which the cause of all the changes of the whole 
may be read more clearly than in any of the others, and by 
passivity, on the other hand (like Descartes and Spinoza), 
simply obscure and confused perception. Leibnitz is never 
tired of contrasting his own view with the common doctrine 
that the body exercises an influxus upon the soul, and con¬ 
versely, as well as with that of the Occasionalists, which 
assumes that a continual miracle is being performed. His 
own theory is, that body and soul stand to one another in 
the relation of two clocks that keep good time. Their dials 
always indicate the same thing, although there is no real 
connection between them and no interference from without. 
Here, too, he goes on to emphasize the fact that this harmony 
is determined by God; and thus it happens that where Leibnitz 
speaks of pre-established harmony, he only means, as a general 
rule, that between body and soul, not that of the universe. 
Like every other, the animated body is never at rest. Rather, 
new monads are continually passing into it, others passing out 
of it. It presents a constant picture of change, like a river or 
a waterfall, or the ship of Theseus, that was always kept in 
repair ( Nouv. Ess., p. 278). And this change is mirrored in 
the soul that controls it. But a real metempsychosis, a sudden 
separation from one heap of monads and association with 
another, is a breach of continuity and therefore impossible 
( Monadol ., p. 711). Nor is a complete separation of body 
from soul any more possible ( Princ . de Vie , p. 432). Rather, 
as birth is an unfolding of the already animated germ, so 
death may be a folding up into a condition analogous to the 
germ. But Leibnitz will not hear of the soul being connected 
with any definite part of the body [Nouv. Ess., p. 278); It 
appears as if, even in their very earliest state, the monads 
from which human souls are developed, differ from all others, 
although it cannot be said that it is inconceivable that pro¬ 
motion to this higher rank takes place (Thdod., p. 527). The 
fact of their being under the control of one monad shows 
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clearly, since the harmony existing between the others has 
become in it something felt or even known, that the union is 
more intimate than that between the water-drops of a rain¬ 
bow. A living body, therefore, evidently approximates more 
to a unum per se than does a dead one, which is a mere 
tmurnper accidens. Leibnitz cannot help admitting this. It is 
chiefly in his correspondence with Arnauld and with Pere 
Des Bosses that such expressions occur as, that living things 
are more than mere phenomena; that there is here an ad¬ 
ditional element ‘that transforms them into something real, 
a realizans, which, in the letters to Des Bosses, is called a 
vinculum substantiate ; that on this account, while every mere 
body is substantia or a substantiatum , a living body is also a 
substantia (composila ;). The occurrence of these and many 
similar expressions in those two sets of letters, in which the 
question of the Eucharist is always put in the foreground, 
have led many to the too hasty conclusion that this whole 
theory is nothing but a concession to the Catholic dogma. 
It is forgotten, that with Leibnitz the real presence of the 
body of Christ in the Sacrament was a matter of deep personal 
interest, and, what is still more important, that, quite apart 
from this question, he speaks elsewhere of the controlling 
monad being centre d'une sttbstance composde and principe de 
son tmicitd ( Princ . de la Nat., p. 714); and on July 9th, 1711, 
writes to Wolff: “ There are as many substances ( i.e . compo¬ 
site substances) as there are organic bodies ; inorganic bodies, 
on the other hand, as well as the fragments of an organism, 
are merely aggregates, merely phenomena.” It was probably 
to a very large extent the firm hold he kept of the law of 
continuity and analogy, that led him to see in the relation be¬ 
tween the two elements that constitute (simple) substance, the 
differential coefficient, so to say, of the relation between body 
and soul; in fact, that often makes him treat materia prima as 
the differential of the body, and entelcckia prima as that of 
the soul, when he says that the former is the unity of the one, 
the latter of the other side, of all the elements of the living 
thing (p. 680). If, however, this analogy between the indi¬ 
vidual monad and the living thing be maintained, not merely 
does the latter become something that is really of the nature of 
substance, but conversely, we shall now be able to look in every 
individual monad for the germ of what is peculiar to the living 
thing. This (retrogressive) analogy, which leads to the posi- 
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tion that monads are corporeal, is all the more readily suggested 
because materia prima and materia secunda both depend upon 
the confusion of perceptions—the former upon that which 
belongs to the monads themselves, the latter upon that which 
belongs to him who observes them. If ‘this distinction be 
forgotten,' even Leibnitz himself may speak frequently, e.g. 
against Cudworth, exactly as if not merely materia prima but 
also a corporeal nature belonged to the individual monad. 
Leibnitz’s theory certainly appears more comprehensive and 
more consistent if we leave out of account all the statements 
that affirm the substantial nature of a composite body or the 
possibility of a substantia corporea , i.e. of a substance composite, 
if bodies are conceived of as phenomena simply (as he always 
maintains that those beneath the animal stage are), and if 
nothing is said of the monads being corporeal, but always 
only of their being material. But no exposition of any system 
has a right to make it more consistent than it really is, although 
those who expound Leibnitz have taken this liberty. Most 
of them do so in. the manner indicated, and omit, or at best 
pass lightly over, everything that does not accord with the 
view that bodies are merely phenomenal. To such an extent 
is this customary, that many regard.it as obviously correct, and 
have not noticed the difference between these partial exposi- 
tions of Leibnitz’s theory and the one given by Kuno Fischer. 
He starts from a point diametrically opposite, and begins by 
asserting that every monad is an animated body. Reason¬ 
ing from this, he says of every animated body, whether plant 
or animal, that Leibnitz sees in it a monad. In spite of the 
ability with which this is elaborated, it is ohly made pos¬ 
sible by sacrificing, to an unwarranted extent, the letter of 
Leibnitz to the spirit. In treating of substance composite , vin¬ 
culum substantiate , and pre-established harmony (2nd ed., 
p. 389), Fischer expressly states that the question merely 
relates to the elements in each single monad, not to the mutual 
relations between the monads. In saying so, he overlooked r 
the fact that Leibnitz never introduces those conceptions ex¬ 
cept when he is dealing with the relation of a controlling 
monad to an aggregate of lower monads. F ischer’s way of 
looking at the matter is wrong. But his error is like one of 
Bentley’s. There is more to be learned from it than from ten 
expositions that are more nearly correct. 

5. Closely connected with the biological theories we have 
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been considering, are those on mental philosophy, which 
nowadays are comprised under the name psychology, but 
which Leibnitz called Pneumatics. This subject is discussed 
principally in the four posthumous books of Nouveaux Essais, 
etc. (pp. 194-418), which criticize Locke’s Essay chapter by 
chapter. (In what follows, exact references will be given only 
in the case of statements made elsewhere than in this work.) 
The human soul, too, is a monad, but it is distinguished from 
the soul of the lower animals by the very fact that the body it 
controls is a much more delicately organized machine than 
the bodies of the lower animals. A more important difference, 
however, is that its perceptions are clear. It can distinguish 
them from each other and from itself; and in this way it 
becomes conscious, is for itself what the other monads were 
for the eye that observed them, or, reflects its own activity 
(, Princ . de la Nat., p. 715). By means of this reflexive activity 
the mere individual is transformed into a person, the self into 
an Ego ; the creature of nature becomes an integral part of 
the moral world, in short, the soul becomes a spirit In this 
latter stage, perception is changed into thought and knowledge, 
effort into will. Confining ourselves for the present to the 
former of these, the speculative aspect of mind, we see that in 
spite of this advance we are not to assume any breach of con¬ 
tinuity or any vacuum formarum between animal perception 
and human perception. For the former, by the help of memory, 
can rise to a power of association, in virtue of which it appears 
to us intelligent. Now, the human mind, wherever it is under 
the guidance of mere experience, that is, during a great part of 
its existence, is on exactly the same level. Only, the mind con¬ 
tains the groundwork of a knowledge based upon principles, 
which is not the case with the lower animals. These princi¬ 
ples, therefore, are innate in the mind as a groundwork ; and 
Locke’s figure of a tabula rasa is misleading, besides being 
inconsistent with the ideas drawn from reflection, which he 
himself postulates. His Peripatetic aphorism: Nihil est in 
intcllcctu , etc., must be supplemented by the additional clause: 
excipe nisi ipse intcllectus. Nor is Descartes’ doctrine of 
innate ideas correct. According to his view, nothing exists in 
the mind except that of which it is clearly conscious, while 
as a matter of fact those principles are contained in the mind 
virtualiter , and do not come into consciousness until they 
develop themselves automatically from this groundwork. If 
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we alter Descartes’ expression in this sense, we must say that, 
as nothing can enter into the soul (inasmuch as it is a monad), 
all ideas are innate in it, that is, drawn from the innate 
groundwork and activity of the soul. This is true even of 
sensations; and Locke's theory of secondary qualities is a 
virtual acknowledgment that sensations are really thoughts. 
(It is interesting to recall the way in which Condillac subse¬ 
quently reverses this statement, vid. § 283, 4.) The uncon¬ 
scious, infinitely small, or obscure perceptions from which 
consciousness first proceeds, are, according to Leibnitz, quite 
as important for “ pneumatics ” as the small corpuscules are 
for physics; and even less attention is paid to them than to 
the latter. This statement he justifies by his claim to have 
explained through them the harmony between the material 
and the moral world, the kingdom of nature and of grace. 
By the monads being conceived of as percipient powers, the 
elements of the material world were raised into close proximity 
w'ith things spiritual. Similarly, by means of its obscure, 
unconscious perceptions, the mind stretches down into the 
material world, and the continuity of the two worlds is 
assured. Just as the individual constitution of the bare 
monads lay in the element of limitation, the materia prima> 
so here too the ultimate ground of individuality is made to 
consist in these unconscious perceptions, i.e. the obscure side of 
the life of the soul. Genius, disposition, feeling, are the words 
employed by a later generation to describe what Leibnitz calls 
the je ne sais quoi , through which each one is by nature 
moulded to some special form. It is only by adopting this 
view of infinitely small perceptions, that we can understand 
how we have thoughts at the moment of our wakening; we 
always continued to have thoughts, but we had none which 
stamped themselves on our memory and‘ remained in our con¬ 
sciousness. Without them we cannot explain a single idea 
that occurs to us, nor that condition of partial slumber which 
we call bewilderment. Any one who possesses this key to 
psychology, must consider the assertion that there are intervals 
in which the mind ceases to think, as false as the one that 
any body is at absolute rest. Midway between these obscure 
perceptions and the distinct cognition that develops itself out 
>f them, come those which are confused. Even the human 
nind contains perceptions of this sort. They appear particu¬ 
larly in the act of sensation, and here accordingly the mind 
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manifests itself in its function as mere soul. Hence the 
similarity which it exhibits in this case to the lower animals, 
while, when under the influence of obscure perceptions, as in 
sleep, it approximates to the vital principle of plants. Just 
as to see green was to see yellow and blue mixed up indis- 
tinguishably, so to hear the roaring of the ocean is a confused 
perception of an infinite number of noises. If under Leibnitz’s 
guidance we pass through the confused perceptions of sensation 
away from the obscure perceptions that constitute the utterly 
dull consciousness of ourselves, that is, if we pass away from 
the whole of the obscure life of the soul, and enter the bright 
daylight of distinct perceptions, we reach the domain of real 
cognition or knowledge, which, as it is based upon certain 
principles, exactly coincides with what Leibnitz calls reason. 
Through this, man becomes able to participate in truth, 
while his confused thought only allows of his perceiving what 
is phenomenal. But in the human mind there are two 
principles of reason, corresponding to the two elements of 
which all that is real is composed. These are the principle 
of identity or non-contradiction, which determines the limit 
of conceivability, of logical possibility, and therefore the 
rational and eternal verities; and secondly, the principle of 
sufficient reason or of conformity (pr. rationis sufficient! s y pr. 
dc convcnance , etc.), which determines all truths of fact. Logic 
and mathematics depend upon the former, physics upon the 
latter. What is inconsistent with the former is absolutely (or 
logically) impossible; what is inconsistent with the latter is 
physically impossible. The opposite of the first of these is 
the possible, of the second the real (compossible), The sum of 
truths goes to form the content of the reason, and accordingly 
Leibnitz usually defines reason as enchainement des vdritds 
[e.g. Thdod., Discours de la Conf., etc., p. 479). The science 
of method shows us how to advance by the use of these 
two principles to ever fresh items of knowledge. Evidently 
inspired by what Descartes had said in regard to philosophic 
method, Leibnitz throughout his whole life never lost sight 
of the idea of a universal theory of science, which he often 
calls, like Descartes, Mathesis universalis . Only fragments 
on this subject were found in his posthumous papers, and 
some of these have been included in my edition (No. xi.-xxii., 
lii.-liv.). Like Descartes, and like Locke, he demands that 
we should start from what is most simple. He does not, how- 
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ever, like the latter, see this in sensations, for these are con¬ 
fused and therefore complex. Rather, the point of departure 
ought to be something of which we have an intuitive know¬ 
ledge. From the point of view of rational knowledge, -what 
is free from contradiction is of this nature. We must, then, 
begin with the proof that something is free from contradiction, 
conceivable, and therefore with identical propositions, i.e. with 
definitions (not, however, merely verbal ones). (It was not 
through Spinoza, as I at one time supposed, but through Lully 
that Leibnitz was led to call these primitive conceptions, on 
one occasion, attributes of God.) A reduction of these to as 
small a number as possible would produce an alphabet of 
human thoughts. (The definitions that he himself nlentions as 
fundamental definitions of this kind, show that he has in his 
mind a table of qualities or categories in which agreement,* 
similarity, cause, effect, and so on, would be defined.) In these 
definitions, which must be reduced to as small a number as 
possible, we should have the first data from which the 
development of the truths of reason would have to begin. 
Next, as regards truths of fact, these also would rest upon 
certain fundamental facts—what Goethe afterwards called 
original phenomena—which may always be reduced in number 
by the comparison of a number of given facts. Leibnitz, 
therefore, like Bacon, urges that facts should be collected, 
and thinks there can never be enough of repositories and 
academies, the use of which he himself compares to that of 
tables of logarithms. Once these data are procured, we must 
set to work with them, a process which he is very fond of 
calling a kind of reckoning,* calculus ratiocinator, etc. The 
word, however, must be understood in such a wide sense that 
ordinary reckoning, as well as the ordinary syllogistic process, 
forms only a small part of what it includes. Like all rec¬ 
koning, this higher calculus has two parts,—association and 
separation, synthesis and analysis. The method of Combina¬ 
tions is an essential part of the synthetic process ; by it we 
can, for example, calculate the possible total of all pieces 
of music, in fact, can find out these pieces themselves. The 
synthetic process tells us whether and how problems can be 
combined. The process of analysis, on the other hand, deals 
with the individual problem, breaks it up into easier ones, 
and, if it does not solve it, at least brings us nearer a solution. 
The theory of Probabilities forms an essential element here, 
vol. 11. o 
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as the method of Combinations did in the former case. The 
example of Descartes and his own experience must have 
shown Leibnitz, what was in any case very obvious, that 
about the most important point for every system of calculus 
is the happy choice of symbols. Further, there is no doubt 
that he was familiar with the labours of Athanasius Kircher 
and Joh. Joachim Becher, and especially with a remarkable 
book by George Dalgarno, a man born in Aberdeen, whose 
works were reprinted in Edinburgh, in 1834. This was : Ars 
signorum ,, vulgo Character universalis et lingua philosophical 
printed in London in 1661, with the motto Hoc ultra , which 
doubtless suggested to Leibnitz the heading Plus ultra 
(Opp. phii. No. xv.). Taking all this into consideration, we 
need not be surprised that, his whole life through, Leibnitz 
♦ was thinking of a system of symbols, by the help of which 
every primary idea could be fixed in a single character, and 
every combination of these in a single formula. For him, 
what these men had looked upon as the most important thing 
was merely a subsidiary advantage ; namely, that in this way 
a universal system would be created which, as is the case 
nowadays in mathematics, would enable a German to read in 
his own language every book written by a Frenchman. The 
main point with him was, that a system of symbols would be 
chosen, the effect of which would be that every faulty com¬ 
bination of thoughts would necessarily lead to an impos¬ 
sible or self-contradictory formula, every hiatus in reasoning 
* necessarily show itself in a want of connection between the 
characters, and so on. These results, however, would only be 
attained if such signs were selected for the ideas as would be 
analogous to the nature of the thing signified, like the lingua 
Adamica or signatura rerum of which the Mystics dreamed. 
Neither the symbols for the metals and planets, nor the hiero¬ 
glyphics of the Chinese seem to offer this advantage ; and 
accordingly he confines himself to mathematical symbols, 
experimenting sometimes with lines, sometimes with figures, 
sometimes with letters. That he did not succeed in achieving 
the desired results is well known and not at all surprising.— 
If the principles hitherto explained show us how , in Leibnitz’s 
view, the mind rises from the dull consciousness of life to 
rational knowledge, we have still to see what forms the proper 
object of this knowledge, or wherein consists the truth at 
which it should aim. When the principle of non-contradiction 
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is employed, the object is considered merely as it is in itself, 
in simple relation to itself; on the other hand, when the 
question as to its reality ( compossibilitd) is raised, it is 
regarded as an integral part of a whole. Thus, if we employ 
both principles, we are naturally brought to a plurality in 
unity, i.e. to a harmonious relation ; and the harmony of the 
universe is, therefore, the end towards which rational know¬ 
ledge strives. The nearer it gets to this, the more does it 
become true philosophy or knowledge of the world, because 
the mind manifests itself as the conscious mirror of the 
universe. In other words, perfect truth is harmonious agree¬ 
ment distinctly recognised. But, since there was no gap 
between distinct and confused perception, there must also be 
an indistinct perception of harmonious agreement, even if it 
be within narrower limits. This, Leibnitz as a matter of fact 
admits in the enjoyment of the beautiful. The pleasure in 
musical harmony, and in harmonious relations generally, is an 
unconscious process of counting and comparison ( Princ . d. 1 . 
Nat., p. 718). Beauty, accordingly, would be the same thing 
as truth, the only difference being, that in the former case 
it would be confusedly apprehended, in the latter distinctly 
recognised. Both are marked by adaptation to an end and 
therefore by perfection. 

6. The unconscious or infinitely small perceptions were the 
key to Leibnitz’s theory of knowledge. They are equally 
important in his doctrine of the will , and the ethical system 
that depends upon it. As all the perceptions of the monads 
manifest themselves in the form of effort, we must distinguish 
in the human soul three kinds of effort, corresponding to the 
three grades of perceptions already distinguished. With the 
lowest, the impulse to development, man stretches down into 
the vegetable kingdom ; with the second, instinct, into the 
animal kingdom ; with the third, will, he rises above both. 
Again, therefore, he appears as a link between the realm of 
physical necessity and that of ends. Since these three grades 
stand in continuous connection, acts of will are originally formed 
in the obscure natural impulse, the natural groundwork. 
This of itself would show that they cannot be otherwise than 
determined ; but there is even stronger proof in the fact that 
every effort ultimately depends upon a perception. Leibnitz 
rejects as an absurdity the perfect independence of will that 
would consist in its being independent of myself, whether 1 
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will at all or not; we do not will to will,-— 

thing, i.e. the object of the act of volition. j^, u t we will some- 
to our willing this particular object, and not it even in regarc 
we are not independent. We are always deterromething eise 
choice. The fiction of Buridan’s ass is an impossined m ou 
the blow that was to sever the world into two ^ability; 
similar halves, would also divide the ass in two, ytbsolute 
organs left on the one side would be’different from th^nd t 
on the other. There is always a preponderance on or, 1 ose 5 
( Tkdod. t \\ 517). In spite, however, of his decided determ ^ 
Leibnitz refuses to be ranked with Spinoza. And r *- 1 { c 1 . n V’ 
so. For the former places the process of determination,^,^ 
side of the individual, and compares him to a stone throw we 0 
some one; Leibnitz, on the other hand, represents the n 
as determined by our own perceptions, and compares ^ 
view of the opponents of determinism to the delusion of lc j 
magnetic needle, which thinks that it points to the north « n 
of its own good pleasure. The mistake arises because we 
very often not conscious of this inward impulse that determir^ 
our will. We do not know why we will anything, althou< e 
the' act of will has a definite cause. This is the case, n^ 
merely where our perceptions are obscure and confused b^ 
cause they have not yet risen to be distinct, but also whef 
they are so through degeneration. A case in point is habf 
where we act through instinct or quite unconsciously, becam 
we are urged by a natural impulse, the second of its kind tha 
has come into play. Accordingly, if we go back to the ver 
first movements of will, we shall find these in the feeling c 
discomfort and unrest, when we do not know what we wish 


This may be called the obscure exercise of will, because i 
corresponds -exactly to obscure perceptions. When several 
movements combine, there arises the tendency towards a 
definite perception. When this leads to complete satisfaction,, 
it is pleasure or pain ; when it falls short of this, it is longim 
or fear. If there be further added memory and play of t\* 
imagination, the r«sult is a preference which decides what we a ’ 
to will, and which can only be met by calling forth other deter 
minations. In this second stage of will, which may be calle^ 
the sensual exercise of will.and which corresponds to sensation .4 
in the more purely intellectual part of our nature, anything 
that produces pleasure or delight is a good that is walled, 
anything that results in pain is an evil. In this, as well as in 
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the rational exercise of will to be discussed immediately, the 
object is perfection, for pleasure is a heightening of activity ; 
but since pleasure is only a feeling (sentiment) of this, it may 
be called a confused inclination towards it. Above these two 
stages there rises the rational exercise of will, determined 
by distinct perceptions. Here the axioms of our intellectual 
nature have their counterpart in those maxims which are innate 
in the mind in exactly the same sense, and which are gradually 
revealed to our mental consciousness. Where the will is 
determined by reason, it is free; the more rational it is, the 
greater freedom it has (De liber p. 669). The pleasure that 
follows the sensual exercise of will, is only a momentary 
heightening of activity, and therefore a transitory good ; 
reason teaches us to seek the condition of abiding pleasure or 
blessedness. Nothing is better calculated to bring this about 
than the illumination of the understanding, and the constant 
exercise of the will in such actions as the understanding 
prescribes (On Blessedness , 672). In fact, it consists simply in 
the advance of wisdom and virtue, and is therefore permanent 
increase of strength, i.e. perfection. Parallel with this exten¬ 
sion (one might say, in length) there runs another (which 
might be said to be, in breadth). Reason teaches us to find 
joy, not merely in our own satisfaction, but in the happiness of 
others. That is, it teaches us to love them, for love is simply 
pleasure in the blessedness of others. From this, however, the 
whole of natural law may be deduced ; its requirements in its 
three stages ,—jus strictum , aquitas, fiietas ,—are contained in 
the well-known formulae Neminem lecde, su„m cuique Iribue , 
honestc vine (De notion, jur ., pp. 118, 119). Since the greatest 
increase of activity, and therefore the greatest happiness and the 
perfection of men, consists in their attaining to ever clearer 
knowledge, what the rational will prescribes is, not merely to 
make ourselves always more happy and more perfect by adding 
to our own enlightenment, but to exercise the highest of all vir¬ 
tues, philanthropy, in such a way as to contribute to the happi¬ 
ness and the enlightenment of all men. In fulfilling this pur¬ 
pose, we attain not merely to a good, but to the highest good,/.<?. 
the good, which therefore forms the content of the will, as the 
true does of cognition. The resultant harmony that appears 
in all parts of Leibnitz’s philosophy, is seen also in his ethics. 
It is interesting to note how, in spite of the verbal agreement 
between them on so many points, the diametrical opposition 
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between him and Spinoza comes out in the contrast between the 
self-abnegating amor intellectuals Dei, which is a private vir¬ 
tue, and the self-asserting, enlightening virtue of philanthropy. 
The sensuous perception of harmony, the artistic feeling, stood 
midway between sensation, the perception of the phenomenal, 
and scientific knowledge, which embraced truth, i.e. consciously 
mirrored the harmony of all things. Similarly, to correspond 
to this, there must stand midway between the sensual pursuit 
of pleasure and the rational will for the good, a kind of will 
that does not directly lay hold of the highest end (philanthropy), 
but rather points towards it, as we saw that the beautiful does 
towards the good. As a matter of fact, this pos'tion, with 
Leibnitz, is occupied by human art—that form of activity in 
which we arc like God, inasmuch as we create, and like nature, 
inasmuch as we produce machines {Princ. d. I Nat , p. 127 ; 
Monadol ., p. 712). This very statement, however, shows that 
what is meant here by art, is not the daughter of heaven, who 
is an end unto herself. In speaking of dchantillans architect 
toniques, Leibnitz is clearly thinking of machines that are of 
practical utility ; and therefore, where he uses the word art, we 
should prefer to say inventive rather than artistic and creative 
power. This explains why the whole of the subsequent view 
of the world, formed under the influence of Leibnitz, never got 
beyond the point of assigning to a work of art a moral end, 
lying above and outside of art itself. 

7* Leibnitz’s metaphysical theories conflict particularly with 
Cartesianism and with Spinozism. In his physics, by his ideal¬ 
istic view of extended substance, he proves himself an anta¬ 
gonist of More, who represents even spirits as extended, and 
of Cudworth, who holds that extended substance has a living 
force. In his psychology and moral philosophy he appears 
as the opponent of Locke and the English moralists, for he 
makes the mind the sole source of its own promptings and 
instructions. Similarly, in his theology , he comes out as die 
opponent of those who had played into the hands of realism 
by representing that faith and reason were opposed to* each 
other (vid. $ 276-278). His Thdodicde (pp. 468-665) is a reply 
to Bayle. From this work all the following statements are 
taken, except in cases where a special reference is given. H is 
opposition to Bayle makes Leibnitz begin with a discussion 
upon the agreement between faith and reason (pp. 479-503). 
He first puts faith and experience side by side, and then 
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goes on to show that neither is inconsistent with reason. 
For reason admits not merely those truths that are logically 
necessary because their contrary implies a contradiction, but 
also truths of fact, which depend upon the principle of con¬ 
formity, and which have to do merely with what is physically 
necessary, or natural law. Even although a variation from 
this, e.g. a miracle, is incomprehensible to us who cannot 
survey the sum-total of all ends, it is not on that account 
irrational. If it were so, it would be absolutely impossible. 
On the other hand, there can certainly be things that transcend 
reason. (This distinction, very common among the School¬ 
men since the time of Hugo of St. Victor, Leibnitz is able 
to adopt all the more readily because man is not the only 
rational being; in fact, he often says in so many words that 
this or that may transcend our present reason.) But this is not 
all. For even in what does not admit of an a priori, proof, 
and therefore belongs to the mysteries of faith, there is much 
which, once it has become part of our belief, may be explained, 
i.e. defended against objections, so that we attain to a moral 
certainty in regard to it. Even the very dogmas that rouse 
most opposition, such as the Trinity, eternal punishment, the 
presence of the body of Christ in the Sacrament, and so on, 
are anything but irrational. That term should rather be 
applied to the views held by their opponents. (Lessings 
IVerke, ed. by Lachmann, vol. ix., pp. 269 and 154.) Such 
certainty is attainable to a much greater extent with regard to 
the essential content of religion, that which all religions must 
contain. As it lies in all men at least in germ, it may be 
called the natural element in religion, or natural religion. 
Christianity does not deny it. Christ is rather to be re¬ 
garded as the true restorer of natural religion, since He 
preached its doctrines as positive ordinances. This natural 
religion, like science, lies in man virtualiter as an obscure 
impulse. By the process of development and enlightenment 
it is transformed into a natural theology which is rational 
faith, since its main tenets, the God who is without and above 
the world, and the immortality of the soul, are doctrines that 
reason preaches in its own name. Accordingly, the first 
points to be taken up are the proofs in reason of the existence 
of God. Leibnitz’s distinction between the proof a posteriori 
and that a priori , corresponds exactly to the distinction be¬ 
tween the two kinds of knowledge and truth. The latter 
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proof, which reasons from the idea of a Being who is necessary, 
to His existence, requires, according to Leibnitz, who on this 
point is in literal agreement with Cudworth, to be supple¬ 
mented by the demonstration that that idea is possible, i.e. 
that it is not self-contradictory, like the idea of an absolutely 
swiftest motion, for example. Thus amplified, it is convincing, 
and may be expressed as follows: If God is possible, He 
exists, for His existence is a necessary consequence of His 
possibility. If He did not exist, He would not be possible, 
nor would anything outside of Him be possible (e.g. De la 
ddmonstr. Carte's., p. 177). Nowadays this proof is called the 
ontological one. With Leibnitz it deserves this name in a 
special degree because it is closely connected with his ontology, 
which distinguished in the monad the two elements of possi¬ 
bility and reality. This distinction will be most apparent in 
the lowest form of monad, and will cease to exist in the highest 
form. The so-called a posteriori proof, which is connected 
with the principium rationis sufficient is, stands in the same 
relation to Leibnitz’s cosmology, and may be called the cos¬ 
mological proof, as that name is applied to it universally 
nowadays. Since everything that happens must have a cause, 
the existence of the monads, the harmony that subsists with¬ 
out their exercising any influence,—a harmony which must 
therefore have its reason outside of them,—and finally the 
connection between everything contingent, lead us to conclude 
that, outside of this connection, there is a necessary Being 
who is the source and origin of these things ( Monadol ., p. 708; 
Princ. de Vie , p. 430; De rer. orig., p. 147). But this princi¬ 
ple involved the idea of an end as well as the idea of cause. 
If the latter was the basis of the cosmological argument, the 
former produces the teleological one, in virtue of which the 
idea of God appears as the culmination of moral philosophy, 
just as in the two former cases it was the crowning point of meta¬ 
physics and of physics : All orderly connection, and similarly 
all human action, is ultimately directed to an absolute end, and 
this is God, since everything in the measure of its perfection 
furthers His honour and His blessedness (Defin. eth. y p. 670). 
Especially is this the case with our philanthropy, since that is 
also the main element in the Divine nature. Leibnitz’s meta¬ 
physics and physics (ontology and cosmology), as well as the 
second part of his “ pneumatics,” had each yielded a proof 
of the existence of God; and it almost looks as if he were 
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unwilling that the first part, the theory of knowledge, should 
appear at a disadvantage as compared with the others. In 
short, he adds a fourth proof to those already given : Since 
these are eternal truths, there must necessarily be an abode 
for them, an eternal understanding or a Divine wisdom that 
embraces them all (e.g. Monadol ., p. 708). Thus the first main 
element of natural religion, the existence of one God, which 
the Jewish was the first among positive religions to teach, is 
a postulate of reason ; and the same is the case with the 
second, the immortality of the human soul, which Christ 
preached. Imperishableness is characteristic of it as a monad, 
corporeal eternity as a soul, and finally personality, moral 
responsibility, as a mind. 

8. There are thus convincing proofs of the existence of 
God. It is a matter not of certainty merely, but of knowledge. 
With regard, however, to the Divine nature!, it is impossible for 
us to know this adequately, because complete knowledge is 
possible only to a superior being as containing the inferior 
within itself. We have to content ourselves with a knowledge 
based upon analogy and rising from us, as the mirror and 
image of God, via emincnticc to Him as the original. Just 
as the limited power that forms the essence of every monad, 
manifested itself in perception and effort that were no less 
limited, so the power that is free from all limitations, will be 
omnipotence, and will manifest itself in infinite knowledge and 
will, i,e. in wisdom and goodness. Just as, in each monad, 
effort was conditioned by perception, so too the absolute will 
of God, or His goodness, is conditioned by His wisdom, a 
state of things which we call His justice. In virtue of this, 
God can will only what His wisdom has recognised as the 
best; and He does not act arbitrarily, but through necessity. 
This necessity is a moral one, because the opposite of what is 
chosen involves no contradiction and is therefore conceivable, 
possible, although not in accordance with the end, i.e. not real 
(compossible). This moral necessity compels him to select 
Irom among the possible worlds, brought before Him by 
His reason, that which is the most perfect, as containing 
the greatest possible amount of reality, and therefore also the 
most blessed. This blessedness, not of man alone, but of 
the whole, coincides with the honour and the blessedness of 
God; and the world is therefore not merely a cunningly 
constructed machine, but a happy State; God is not merely its 
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architect, but its king. The two realms, that of nature and 
that of grace, between which man forms a link, are in perfect 
harmony, because they form a graduated line of perfection. 
One of Bayle’s chief objections, the opposition between reason 
and faith, was repelled by the distinction between what tran¬ 
scends reason and what is contrary to reason, and by the proofs 
for the existence of God. Optimism supplies the weapons to 
dispose of the other, the reasonableness of Manichaeism {vid. 
§ 2 7 7> 5). The question how evil and wickedness are consistent 
with the best possible world, is such an important feature in 
Leibnitz’s rational faith, that it has supplied the title for his 
work on this subject. A main point in this, is the reduction 
of moral and physical to metaphysical evil, i.e. the limitation in 
virtue of which even wickedness does not rest upon a positive 
cause (as Manichadsm would make out), but upon a want, a 
causa deficicns. That the individual elements in the world 
are limited and finite, i.e. that they are not everything or are 
not gods, depends upon their nature; and, as their nature 
has its ultimate ground in themselves, and not in God’s good 
pleasure, God is not responsible for this. It is true that the 
existence of anything at all is a result of the Divine will; and 
the question next arises : How is it conceivable that God did 
not leave the evil or even the bad in the region of mere pos¬ 
sibility ? God has only permitted it to exist as a means of 
advancing the perfection and blessedness of the whole. He 
is not like the foolish general, who sacrifices a province to 
save a couple of human lives, but like the artist, who employs 
discoloured shades or discordant sounds to heighten the 
colouring or the harmony of the work of art, so that it gains 
in beauty through what is itself hideous. God therefore does 
not really will the bad, He permits it; not for its own sake, 
not even as a means, but He endures it merely as a conditio 
sine qud non in a world which, without it, would not possess 
magnanimity and a number of other virtues. If, therefore, we 
regard, not the individual, but the world as a whole, its aspect 
fills us not, as it did Spinoza, with resignation, but with serene 
calmness, with joyful confidence; and the ever-increasing joy 
in God goes hand in hand with a constant advance of blessed¬ 
ness and perfection, which the supreme architect and monarch 
maintains in the fairest harmony { Monadol ., §§ 87-89, p. 712). 

Cf. A. Pichler; Die Theologie des Leibnitz , etc. ist part, Munich, 1869. 

2nd, ibid., 1869. 
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B .—THE FORERUNNERS OF WOLFF. 

§ 289. 

1. Leibnitz’s idealistic philosophy of harmony requires, in 
the first instance, to be supplemented in regard to those points 
where he has been satisfied with suggestions and aspirations. 
Some of those who supply this want, stand in no real relation 
to the system of Leibnitz ; not a few of them, for example, are 
unacquainted with it. In that case it is only from our point 
of view that they can be regarded as following in his footsteps. 
On the other hand, such as explicitly profess themselves his 
adherents, may be looked upon as deliberately carrying on his 
worlc, consciously developing his doctrines. A position mid¬ 
way between these two is occupied by a man whose personal 
connection with Leibnitz led the latter to say, that much in his 
work was his (Leibnitz’s) property, although this agreement 
is explained by the fact that they had both received similar 
inspiration and had drawn from the same sources. This man 
made an actual attempt to state what Leibnitz throughout his 
whole life had been looking for in vain, namely, principles of 
a philosophic method by the help of which we should be able, 
not merely to arrange what we already know, but also to 
make fresh discoveries. So long as there is no exact method, 
there can be no separation between the individual branches of 
study. This explains why, in Leibnitz’s metaphysics, there 
were anticipations of physical theories ; and why, on the other 
hand, in his physics,—which, taken strictly, could only be a 
science of phenomena,—we found him trying t<< reach back to 
what was real and of the nature of substance, and thus doing 
away with the distinction between ontology and phenomeno¬ 
logy (§ 288, 4). Before it could appear in an adequate form, 
philosophy required something more than articles in journals 
and casual essays ; detailed expositions of the various branches 
of study in their connection were necessary. To have shown 
the way in which this can be accomplished, is the great merit, 
though it is only a merit of form, of the first among those 
countrymen of Leibnitz who are to be discussed here. 

2. Walther Ehrenkried, Graf von Tschirnhausen, Herr 
von Kisslingswalde and Stolzenberg, was born on April 10th, 
1651, at his father’s castle of Kisslingswalde in the Ober- 
lausitz. He studied at Leyden, where he devoted his atten¬ 
tion chiefly to mathematics. Subsequently, he served as a 
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volunteer in Holland. During this time he formed a close 
friendship with Huygens, and became familiar with the Carte¬ 
sian philosophy. Afterwards he joined the circle of Spinoza’s 
admirers, mentioned in § 271, and thus made the acquaintance 
of Spinoza himself. The most acute objections (Epp. 63, 67, 
69, 71) in that philosopher’s correspondence, though formerly 
ascribed to L. Meyer, are really by Tschirnhausen. When he 
subsequently came to know Leibnitz in Paris, he asked per¬ 
mission for him to be allowed to read the manuscript of the 
Ethics. Spinoza hesitated at first; and this hesitation looks 
almost like a presentiment of the dangerous adversary, who 
afterwards takes credit to himself for being instrumental in 
making Tschirnhausen less of a Cartesian than he had been 
before. Journeys to England, to Italy, to Vienna, and for the 
second time to France, where he became a member of the 
Academy, prevented Tschirnhausen from publishing so soon 
as he had intended, the work of which his letters speak as a 
Tractatus de rationc cxcolcnda , or dc emendatione intellcctus (to 
Huygens , nth September. 1682), and which appeared in 1687 
as Aiedictna mentis , s. artts invc v icn di p receipt a genera Ha , under 
which title it was reprinted at Leipsic in 1695." The Aledicina 
corporis , which forms a sequel to this work, is of no import¬ 
ance. Henceforward Tschirnhausen lived at his castle, occu¬ 
pied in grinding lenses and making chemical experiments 
which gave him almost as strong a claim as the notorious 
Boettger to the discovery of Meissen porcelain. In 1708 he 
died, regretted as a faithful friend by Leibnitz. The Mcdicina 
mentis frequently agrees almost word for word with Spinoza’s 
Tract, de emend, hit., and yet never expressly refers to it; in 
fact, Spinoza is olten tacitly censured. It would be an in¬ 
justice to see in this nothing more than a fear of being put 
into the same category as the man who was in such evil 
repute. The decided conviction that pantheism was a mistake 
—a conviction which Leibnitz possibly strengthened—may 
explain this, and may also help us to understand why Tschirn¬ 
hausen, on many points, approximates to the position taken up 
by Descartes before he had become a pantheist For example, 
in laying down the first foundation of all philosophy, he makes 
this consist in the unalterable and indubitable conviction 
of one’s own conscious existence, or existence as a thinking 
being. Starting from this fundamental fact of consciousness 
in general, a fact of which our inward experience makes us 
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certain, he goes on to deduce some others, which every fair- 
minded man must admit as readily as the one first mentioned, 
and which furnish the elementary axioms on which the par¬ 
ticular parts of philosophy rest. On the fact that we are 
conscious of agreeable and disagreeable affections, depend the 
conceptions of good and evil, and therefore moral philosophy; 
the fact that there are some things which we can apprehend, 
others which we cannot, is the basis of the distinction between 
the true and the false, and therefore of logic in the proper sense, 
or pkilosophia prima; finally, the consciousness that we stand 
in a passive relation to certain ideas, or in other words receive 
impressions, is the foundation of all empirical knowledge 
(PrczfaL). The Aledicina mentis professes to trfcat only of 
the true logic, or pkilosophia prima, which Tschirnhausen, like 
Descartes and Leibnitz, often calls ars inveniendi; and it 
begins by laying down what is to be understood by conceiving 
(concipere ). In Spinoza’s language, he warns us against call¬ 
ing the mere image of a thing within ourselves a conception. 
In other words, we must not confuse mere perception, which 
is a work of the imagination, with conception, the work of the 
understanding, which contains an affirmation or a denial, i.c. 
with the judgment which expresses the nature of the thing 
conceived (pp. 41, 42, 37, ed. 1695). Now everything that 
can be conceived of in this way, is possible; everything that 
cannot, is impossible or false. Accordingly, we carry the 
criterion of truth and falsehood within ourselves; and the 
pkilosophia prima has only to test our conceptions so far as 
to see whether they are consistent. Their relation to the 
things outside of ourselves is a question that belongs to quite 
another part of philosophy (p. 52). If philosophy is to pro¬ 
ceed methodically, it must begin by determining the simplest 
combinations (conceptions) of all. This’is done in the defini¬ 
tions (p 69). Since a definition is a judgment, i.e. a combina¬ 
tion produced by the activity of the mind, it must state the 
originating cause. This was the idea present to those who 
wished to include the catisa cjficiens in the definition. Any 
one therefore who had the correct definition of laughter would 
be able to produce laughter (pp. 71, 67, 68). Further, it can 
easily be shown from the nature of definition, that of the two 
elements combined in it, one must have the character of some¬ 
thing fixed, the other of something movable (p. 86). A 
circle, for example, is seen from the definition to be produced 
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by the motion of a straight line' round a fixed point (p. 90). 
The analysis of the definition results in axioms (p. 61), its 
synthesis in theorems (p. 124). If we always begin with what 
is most simple, and proceed without a break to what is more 
complex, we need not be afraid of making mistakes. In spite 
of the similar methods pursued in the various parts of philo¬ 
sophy, there is still a great difference in respect of their sub¬ 
jects. What is apprehended by the senses is not so much 
conceived as merely perceived; it is therefore merely something 
that can be imagined, a phenomenon, a phantasm (p. 75). The 
most simple elements to which, or to combinations of which, 
everything of this kind may be reduced, are solid and fluid 
(p. 89). Within the limits of what is apprehended by the 
understanding, a distinction must be drawn between those of 
its products which may arise in various ways, and which may, 
therefore, be defined,—the rationalia, i.e. mathematical concep¬ 
tions whose simplest elements are the point and the (straight 
and curved) line,—and those conceptions which can only be 
formed in one way. The latter are the rcalia or physica , the 
elements of which are extension and motion (in the two forms 
called rest and motion) (pp. 75, 76). They occupy the highest 
place, and so, therefore, does physics, the science which deals 
with them. While this science is not possible without mathe¬ 
matics, it also requires lo be confirmed by experiment (p. 280), 
the nature of which the followers of Bacon have misunder¬ 
stood. It may be called the science which is truly divine 
(p. 284), and also that which embraces everything, since the 
knowledge of our own selves forms a part of it (pp. 284, 84). 
At the conclusion of his work Tschirnhausen states that 
medicine, mechanics, and ethics are the practical applications 
of science, the last-mentioned being the doctrine of the soul’s 
health. As mechanics is undoubtedly applied mathematics, 
while medicine professes to be based entirely upon perceived 
phenomena ( Imaginabilia) y it follows that the theoretical 
groundwork of ethics must lie in physics, as the knowledge of 
the rcalia. 

3. Tschirnhausen is superior to Leibnitz in regard both to 
the method and to the subdivision of his system; for, instead 
of aspirations and suggestions, he gives definite directions 
and statements. And yet in another point he is even more 
deficient than his master. This is practical philosophy, ethics. 
He is content with merely assigning a place to it; while 
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in Leibnitz, the principle of* action had been expressed in a 
definite formula. The work of both of these thinkers is sup¬ 
plemented by yet a third native of Saxony, somewhat older 
than either of them. The story of Samuel Pufendorf’s life 
reminds one, in many respects, of that of Leibnitz. Born on 
Jan. 8th, 1632, he first studied law at Leipsic, and then went 
to Jena, where he became a pupil of Erhard Weigel, who by 
his application of the principles of Euclid to logical subjects, 
and particularly by his lectures, delivered in German, upon 
ethical relations, convinced him that a strictly demonstrative 
process was not limited to mathematics, but might be ex¬ 
tended, especially to natural law. As tutor to the Swedish 
ambassador, Pufendorf acquired at Copenhagen, as Leibnitz 
had done at Mainz, a knowledge of important political 
affairs. During an imprisonment of eight months, he occu¬ 
pied himself with a thorough study of the writings of Grotius 
and Hobbes, his exceptional obligations to both of whom he 
always acknowledged. (Besides these, he afterwards mentions 
with approval the work of Richard Cumberland [1632-1718]: 
De legibus nature, published in 1672. Of Spinoza, on the 
other hand, he never speaks without bitterness.) In 1660, 
Pufendorf made his first appearance as an author, when he 
brought out: Elementa juris universalis . The Hague (often 
reprinted afterwards in other places). The twenty-one divi¬ 
sions that go to form the first book, he calls Dejinitiones; 
and rightly so, for as a matter of fact they simply contain, 
expressed in a very definite form, determinations of the most 
important elementary legal conceptions. The second book, 
which is much shorter, contains the Principia , seven proposi¬ 
tions that sum up the whole of natural law. Of these the first 
two, which attribute to man responsibility and the capacity 
for coming under obligations, are called axiomata , because 
they are drawn exclusively from the reason ; the remaining 
five are called observationes , because in them account is taken 
of experience as well. In the latter, power of judgment 
and free-will, and also self-love and the social instinct, are 
attributed to man ; and from the combination of the tw r o, the 
formula is deduced that every one must strive to preserve 
himself, but must do so in such a way that society is not thereby 
endangered. After stating all the precepts which are contained 
implicite in this formula, he concludes by saying that in every 
State natural law requires to be supplemented by positive 
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legislation. There is hardly a statement-de in this treatise 
which would not be found in Grotius or Hbes. For. even 
Pufendorf’s denial of the existence of internanal law distinct 
from the natural right of the individual,—whius usually re¬ 
ferred to as original,—is not an idea of his own. Viat he says 
here, had been already said by Hobbes (§ 256, 6). And yet 
the work merits the applause with which it was greetV The 
novel feature of it was that he combined the doctrincof his 
two predecessors, giving free play not only to the sehhness 
of Hobbes, but also to the social instinct of Grotiu 
consequence of this treatise, a chair (the first) of nature an< ^ 
international law was created at Heidelberg, and offenl to 
Pufendorf. To the seven years of this professorship belPS s 
his connection with Boineburg, whom he considers out 
the greatest of statesmen. Nor does he assign a n ic ^ 
lower position to his sovereign, the Elector Karl Ludwig 0 ^ 
the Palatinate, who is believed to have furnished many cJ ta 
for the work which Pufendorf published in 11>67, under an 
assumed Italian name: Scvcrini de Monzambano Vc 7 ’one' sls 
de statu imperii germanici epistola (published in the irst 
instance at The Hague, very often republished, e.g. 1695- at 
Halle, by Thomasius, who delivered lectures upon it). 1 ^ 1S 
anticipation of Montesquieu’s Lettres Pcrsancs (£ 280, 7) cP ll ‘ 
tains a sharp criticism of the condition of Germany. It \y as 
at first ascribed to Boineburg, to Pufendorf’s elder brothCF* 
and to many others. After giving an account of the presen’ 
state of affairs, and of how it arose, it goes on to argue again? 
the misconception that the German Empire was a continuatic 
of the Roman, and that it had conferred great benefits up' 
the German nation. It then proceeds to combat the vie 
of those who regard the German Imperial constitution 
one of the Aristotelian pure or mixed forms of governmei 
Rather it is an irregular form of government, and, looker 
at from the Aristotelian standpoint, a monstrosity. Finally, 
it passes on to a statement of the means that might reined 
the evils which unquestionably existed. Although not blin 
to the injuries that Germany had experienced at the hand 
of Austria, he rejects the view of Hippolytus a Lapide (B. 1 - 
Chemnitz), who held that Germany would never be a unitec 
State till Austria had been excluded. He would prefer to see 
a confederation of German States with a standing authority 
at its head, a proposal in regard to which he apprehends great 
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opposition from the side of Austria. After the publication of 
this work, his position in Heidelberg became less pleasant, 
and, accordingly, in 1670, he accepted a professorship at Lund, 
in Sweden, during his tenure of which he published his elabo¬ 
rate work : De jure natures etgentium libri octo, 1672. (Some 
of the many subsequent editions include a Latin translation 
of the notes that Barbeyrac had inserted in his translation 
of the work into French. This is the case, for example, with 
the Frankfort edition, 1744, 2 vols. 4to.) Contemporaneously 
there appeared his treatise: De habitu religionis ad ■vitam 
civilem. Here the Church is treated as a union resting upon 
voluntary agreement, towards which the State stands in the 
same relation as it does towards all corporations, although it 
lies under certain obligations with regard to its maintenance 
and security. In 1671, he had published an abstract from his 
principal work under the title of: De officio hominis et civis , 
which has been often printed since ( eg Utrecht, 1723, 7th 
ed.). Even before this he had been very violently attacked 
by two envious colleagues, who, however, had to pay a heavy 
penalty for their enmity to a man held in such very high 
esteem at Stockholm. But they were joined by many in Ger¬ 
many, particularly theologians, including among others Alberti 
of Leipsic. Pufendorf was moved to compose several contro¬ 
versial pamphlets, which were afterwards -collected in the Eris 
Scandica. From Lund he went to Stockholm, where, in the 

i icity of historiographer for Sweden, he wrote, in 1676, 
rebus Suecicis [Utrecht, 1686.—Ed.], and De rebus a 
do Gustavo gestis (Norimb., 1696, 2 vols ). In 1686 he 
ived an appointment in Berlin, similar to that which he 
held at Stockholm ; some time previously he had been 
e a baron [not till 1694.—Ed.]. There he wrote De rebus 
is Friderici WilkclmiMagni (Berliif, 1695), and De rebus 
s Friderici tertii (Berlin, 1695). He did not live to see 
1 published, for death carried him off on Oct. 26th, 1694. 

The point of view that Pufendorf adopts in his later 
hgs became the object of attacks from entirely opposite 
ters. This was due to the fact that, in spite of his differ- 
s from both, he continued an adherent at once of Grotius 
of Hobbes. He held that natural law and the natural 
> of morality originate solely in the good pleasure of God, 
ting the Thomist view, that the good has an independent 
absolute existence, and adopting the Scotist formula: A 
)i» 11. p 
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thing is good because God has commanded it, and not con¬ 
versely. This led him to censure Grotius, who declares that 
the moral law would be valid even if there were no God. 
Nor was he staggered by the objection that God might at 
any moment declare murder, adultery, and so on, to be a 
duty. If God of His good pleasure has once appointed to 
man a social and. peaceful life, everything that runs counter 
to this must necessarily be forbidden ; but it is a necessity 
which is conditioned by that exercise of His good pleasure, 
and which is therefore not absolute, but hypothetical. This 
assertion he expressed in classical language, by saying that 
the entia moralia ultimately depended upon the Divine 
positio. It appeared to be a declaration of war against the 
Thomists, who maintained the “ perscitas ” of these entia , 
as well as against Leibnitz, who was a Thomist on this point; 
and it seemed further to allow more to the Godhead than 
science had any right to do. On the other hand, very 
different objections were called forth by Pufendorf’s teach¬ 
ing as to the principinm cognosccndi of natural law. The 
source, not of law, but of our knowledge of law, is simply 
the reason ; the means to this end is just the study of human 
nature. Natural law, which is to be as binding upon Jews 
and Turks as upon Christians, cannot, therefore, allow itself 
either to be connected with the Decalogue—as Seckendorf, 
for example, in his Christian State would have it—or to fall 
back upon the paradisiacal point of view. It can only fulfil its 
end if it employs strictly demonstrative methods, and draws 
all its- conclusions, if not directly, at least mediately, from 
axiomatic first principles which we must begin by establish¬ 
ing. First principles of this sort are, according to Pufendorf, 
that man, like all other beings, has selfish instincts ; but that 
insufficiency, capacity for doing harm and for doing good, in¬ 
dividual differences, and so on, all of which are present in him 
in a much greater degree than in the lower animals, impel him 
much more strongly than them towards society. The conditions 
of social life are determined by the laws of nature, which may 
be summed up in the formula that man must above all things 
advance the interests of society, and must therefore regard 
as forbidden .whatever runs counter to them,—as obligatory 
whatever furthers them. From this formula may be deduced 
all human duties. These are to be classified according to 
their objects, and are thus naturally divided into duties to- 
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wards oneself, and duties towards one’s neighbour. The 
abridged version puts duties towards God before both of 
these; but in the larger work they are so combined with the 
two others that the latter appear as the (only ?) ways of ful¬ 
filling the former. In the deduction of these various sorts of 
duties, the main point of view is, that unless we performed 
them (even those towards ourselves), society would go to 
pieces. Just as in what he says of the duties of the individual, 
or our general duties, or duties as men {Jus nat. cl gent., i.-v.; 
De off. /tom. et civ.. Lib. i.), Pufendorf constantly reminds us 
of Grotius, so again his inquiries into man as a member of 
society, i.c., our special duties, or duties as citizens ( fits nat.. 
vi.-viii. ; De off.. Lib. ii.), naturally suggest a comparison 
with Hobbes. This is the case at the very outset with what 
he says of the state of nature. By this he understands the 
state of affairs in which there is absolutely no subordination, 
and therefore no law. Accordingly, as in his view our earliest 
ancestors lived in wedlock, and dwelt together as a family, he 
cannot assume the existence of a status natuvalis, until the 
human race has grown so much and has become so scattered 
that the tradition of those associations has been lost, so that 
men live in perfect liberty. He refuses to postulate at this 
stage a state of universal war; he holds that peace is pro¬ 
duced by our social nature. But as soon as he begins to 
describe this peace in detail, he runs the risk of conceiving of 
it as the end of a war that has hitherto prevailed, i.c.. of doing 
, exactly as Hobbes did, except that, in spite of this tendency, 
something more than mere egoism is the moti r e that leads to 
the conclusion of peace. While the social instinct furnishes 
an adequate explanation in the case of small communities, re¬ 
gard for security is always put in the foreground in accounting 
for the origin of the State. This is supposed to move the 
individual families to give up a part of their liberty, and found 
the State, which rests upon two contracts and a resolution :— 
the contract which the individuals make with each other, the 
resolution that establishes the constitution, and finally, the 
contract between the sovereign and his subjects. Although 
the State originates in a contract, it may be called an order 
(indirectly) instituted by God ; it is so because it is the means 
towards peace, an end willed by God. In the conclusions he 
draws from this theory, Pufendorf differs from Hobbes, inas¬ 
much as he holds that the sovereign may be guilty of injustice 
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towards his subjects, by violating their rights as citizens or as 
men. Otherwise, his political philosophy contains almost 
nothing that Grotius and Hobbes had not said already. His 
agreement with the former is specially marked in his theory 
of punishment. 

5. Christian Thomas, who, like his father Jacob, is much 
better known under the Latinized name of Thomasius, was 
born on Jan. 1st, 1655, not merely in the same district as the 
three thinkers we have last discussed, but in the same town as 
Leibnitz. He received from his father a sound education, and 
was also exercised by him in discussion, not, however, with¬ 
out being warned against any tendency to advanced specula¬ 
tion. As a student at Leipsic, he devoted himself chiefly to 
philosophy and the history of philosophy, with such success 
that he became a Magister as early as 1671. He then threw 
himself into the study of law, just as the quarrel broke out 
between Pufendorf and the theologians, some of whom be¬ 
longed to Leipsic. At Frankfort, to which he had been 
attracted by Samuel Stryck, this youth of twenty defended in 
his lectures as J'rivat. docent the theological basis of law. He 
was converted from this view by the pamphlets that Pufen¬ 
dorf published in his own defence; and consequently when, 
after a short period of travel and of practice as an advocate 
in his native town, he came forward there with lectures on 
Grotius, he brought a nest of inquisitors about his ears. To 
justify his position, he published his lectures as Institutioncs 
jurisprudentice divince, where he appeared as a most deter¬ 
mined opponent of Scholasticism, and as an independent ad¬ 
herent of Pufendorf, who, in contrast to the perscitas of good 
and evil, made the jus posit ivum universale the basis of positive 
law. The outcry produced by this work, as well as by the pub¬ 
lication, in 1685, of the treatise De crinline bigamicc, in which 
he represents polygamy as prohibited merely by positive and 
not by natural law, was small compared with the sensation 
caused by the step he took in 1687. It marks an epoch in 
history. For in thgt year he announced a lecture in German 
upon (the Spaniard) M Gratian; or , The Basis of a Reasonable , 
Prudent , and Polite Life and issued a prospectus in German, 
in which the French w*ere held upas models for imitation, be¬ 
cause they had got rid of all pedantry, including the use of the 
Latin language. He followed this up, in 1688, by giving 
notice of his lectures in German upon Christian morality and 
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on the Jus publicum , in a similar prospectus directed against 
the Aristotelian ethics. What Leibnitz had only dared to 
hope for, Thomasius had accomplished; he had ventured to 
employ the language which Leibnitz had declared best suited 
for philosophical inquiries, and that not merely in a strictly 
private discourse, as Erhard Weigel had done, but in public 
lectures. The Introductio ad philosophiatn aulicam , s. lincce 
primes libri de prudentia cogitandi et ratiocinandi ', published 
at Leipsic in 1688, received its title partly on account of 
the Abbe Gerard’s Philosophic dcs gens dc com', but partly 
also because Thomasius regarded courts as the highest class 
in the school of life ; and thus the name really promised a 
philosophy of life. The German prospectus announcing 
lectures on this book extols German at the expense of 
Roman law. The defects of the latter are pointed out; and 
the neglect of natural law at the Universities is particularly 
censured. In 1688 Thomasius also began the issue of his 
(the first) learned periodical in the German language,—the 
“ fcutsche Monate ,” as he generally calls it afterwards, instead 
of using its prolix title, which was often changed. It was to be 
modelled upon the French periodicals of Basnagc, Bayle, and 
Le Clerc. In this monthly he reviewed, soon after it appeared, 
Tschirnhausen’s Medicina mentis . The tone of the article 
gave great offenceto the author, although Thomasius believed 
that he had paid him a high compliment by saying that he 
had prepared the way for his own advance, and that without 
him he himself would not have reached his present position. 
This periodical involved him in more and more quarrels; and 
when he came forward to protest against the oppression, of 
the Pietists by the University of Leipsic, and finally was bold 
enough to defend a mixed marriage in the princely house, the 
combined efforts of the theologians of Leipsic and Wittenberg 
were successful in procuring, in 1690, a decree putting a check 
upon his academic and literary activity. Thereupon he took 
refuge in Berlin, where, as early as April, 1690, he was 
nominated a privy councillor of the Elector, and received 
permission to deliver lectures at Halle, a salary being granted 
him at the same time. The commencement of these lectures 
was the real beginning of the University of Halle; for the 
result of his success was, that other teachers were invited 
thither, and ultimately the formal foundation took place. To 
wage war against all prejudices, to assent only to what he 
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himself understood, to battle against all pedantic learning 
which has no practical use,—such became his watchword, 
and continued to be so throughout his whole life. It was 
quite characteristic of him ; for, though not a man of new and 
original ideas, he was well able to adopt these from others, to 
put them in popular form, and to enhance their value for the end 
in view. If we were to allow that the German Enlighten¬ 
ment had only one father, Thomasius’ claim to the title would 
certainly be a just one. In addition to his many-sided 
academic activity, he busied himself with literary work. In 
1691 appeared the Introduction to Rational Philosophy , 
written before he left Leipsic. This was followed in the same 
year by the Application of Rational Philosophy. Similarly, 
the Introduction to Moral Philosophy (1692) found a sequel 
in Medicine against Irrational Love , or Application of Moral 
Philosophy , begun in 1693, but not finished until 1696. In all 
these works he appears as the man who puts the highest value 
upon philosophia eclcc/ica, who “ as a free philosophies attaches 
himself to no sect," and whose only aim is to drive out pre¬ 
judices, to “ clear ” the understanding and “ set it in order." 
When tht; University of Halle was formally opened, Thomasius 
was appointed second professor in the faculty of law. Among 
the contributors to two quarterly publications which he issued 
in succession under the same title, the History of IVisdom and 
Folly and the I list oria sapient uc et $tnltil ice, appears the name 
of Leibnitz. These show that at this time his connection 
with the Pietists was very intimate. The same thing is proved 
by his edition of Poirot’s work, De crud. solid. 278, 4), and 
by his Essay on the Mature of Mind, published in 1699, where 
his theory of a universal mind betrays a decided tendency to 
mysticism. The stress he lays upon the teaching of the 
Bible, as contrasted with mere creeds, and his detestation of 
priestcraft made the orthodox always rank him with Spencr. 
The latter, however, became suspicious much sooner than 
the theologians of Halle. As early as 1695, when Thomasius 
printed the dissertation of Brenneysen, De jure prittcipum 
circa adiaphora , along with a defence against Carpzow, and 
still more after his work, De jure principum contra her ret teas, 
Spener took offence, especially at its light and often frivolous 
tone,and warned his friends at Halle against Thomasius. Tale- 
bearing,— which could hardly have been avoided, since Francke 
was in the habit of getting information in regard to the lectures 
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of other professors from their hearers,— hastened the breach, 
which was complete by 1702, and which Thomasius proclaimed 
to the world along with his views on hypocrisy, in the prefaces 
.to some works published by him in 1704 and 1707. In 1700 
he again began, in conjunction with Buddeus and others, a 
periodical, the Obsen<ationcs selects Halenscs , to which however 
he contributed but few articles. From this period date his 
attacks upon the prosecution of witches, in regard to which he 
had himself formerly held very narrow views, until he was 
converted by his teacher and colleague, Stryck. I ft 1701 there 
appeared for the first time the Minor German Writings often 
reprinted afterwards. The chief feature in these is his earliest, 
prospectuses. In 1705 he published the Fundament a juris 
natures et gentium ex sensu comma ni deduct a , in which he 
subjects to criticism the theories of Grotius and Pufendorf, as 
well as his own early views. In 1709 he enjoyed the triumph 
of being invited to return to Leipsic. He declined the 
invitation, and was rewarded by the title of privy councillor, 
and in the following year, on the death of Stryck, by the first 
professorship of law and the office of Director of the University. 
While holding this post, he published the Cautels circa 
prcecognita jurisprudents (1710), and Cautehc circa prccc. 
jurispr. ecclesiastics (1712). Henceforth he only produced 
strictly legal treatises, or arranged collections of articles he 
had formerly written. The “ Serious but lively and rational 
Meditations and Reminiscences of Thomasius on Diverse 
Matters ” appeared in 1720-21, in four quarto volumes, and 
were continued (1723-25) in a work of three octavo volumes, 
bearing a similar title. On Sept. 23rd, 1728, Thomasius died 
in the midst of his relatives. H. Luden’s monograph ( Chris¬ 
tian ThomasiuSy Berlin, 1805) ends with these appropriate 
words : “ He looked cheerfully into the future; his relatives 
wept, his friends mourned, and Germany felt his loss.” Some 
time after his death a collection was made of all the pro¬ 
spectuses he had written. An excellent estimate is given of 
him by Tholuck in Herzog’s 'TTieolog. Real-Encyclopiidie. 

6. The merit and the enduring influence of Thomasius do 
not lie in any particular theories with which he enriched 
philosophy, but in the purpose which he sets before it, and the 
method which he requires it to pursue. With regard to the 
latter point, his hatred of all pedantry leads him to despise the 
syllogistic method ; his ignorance of mathematics makes him 
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indifferent towards the constructive method. There remains, 
therefore, nothing but the form of reasoning, of searching for 
points of view, in short, of superficial clever play with subjects, 
such as the conversation of cultured men of the world usually, 
presents. This explains his contempt for all real learning, a 
contempt which makes him hint that unprejudiced soldiers 
and women run much less risk of mistaking what is right 
than bookworms do. It explains his insistence on the point 
that philosophical discussions should proceed in a cheerful 
and lively way, after the manner of Erasmus. And it explains 
his censure of Grotius and Pufendorf for disfiguring their 
inquiries by references, as well as his constant demand that 
philosophy should speak in the mother tongue and employ no 
pedantic terminology, since absolute intelligibility for every one 
is the only test of truth, which is really simple and easy to 
find. In short, he wishes to substitute culture for learning, 
plausibility for strict proof, the healthy human understanding 
for speculation, views which Leibnitz was constrained to call 
philosophy run wild. Again, as regards the function of the 
philosopher, lie emphasizes in anti-scholastic fashion the 
absolute separation between philosophy and theology, and 
limits the former entirely to the things of this world. From 
his time we find in vogue the name Weltweisheit (wisdom of 
the world), as opposed to Gottesgelahrtheit (knowledge of 
God). He is, however, too ignorant of the laws that govern 
the world of sense, and takes too little interest in them, fcr us 
to expect from him a system of physics. All the more does 
he devote his attention to the moral world and its prime 
element, man. A characteristic of his individualistic tenden¬ 
cies that strikes us at once, is that he lays so much stress on 
individual differences that he comes very near to making each 
particular thing a species by itself. Hence the great signifi¬ 
cance he attaches to strict introspection and to knowledge of 
human character. He boasts to the Elector Frederick III., 
that he has found infallible principles on which to base the 
latter art. Neither of these; however, is an ultimate end. 
Just as in his view it is not understanding that determines 
will, but rather the reverse, so all knowledge, and therefore 
knowledge of oneself and of human nature, is to serve practical 
ends. The highest practical end is happiness, and therefore 
he defines Pkilosophia practica as “ the science that teaches 
man how he is to live happily.” But he makes a point of 
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assigning to philosophy only our happiness in this life; 
happiness after death belongs to theology. ’As the highest 
and most enduring happiness consists in quietness of mind 
as well as in inward and outward peace, the question arises: 
How are these attained ? In the speculative sphere, by up¬ 
rooting prejudices, by admitting only what we ourselves 
understand,—a process the result of which is to produce a 
perfect knowledge of the world, equally removed from atheism 
and from the much worse evil of superstition. In the practical 
sphere, the enemy of quietness of mind and of peace lies in 
the fact that our will or, what is the same thing, our love is 
irrational. To substitute rational love for irrational love, or 
the affections, is the highest teaching of his Moral Philosophy. 
He reduces all affections to three fundamental forms, and 
shows how the want of control over these begets the three 
cardinal sins of sensuality, ambition, and avarice, which sway 
irrational men, though in proportions varying according to 
temperament, age, condition, and so on. The contrast be¬ 
tween the fools or irrational men and the wise or rational 
men is exhibited in tabular form. Thomasius follows up 
these general inquiries into the content of practical philoso¬ 
phy by others that deal with its subdivision. The Fttnda- 
nienta jur. nat. ct gent, reproaches Grotius and Pufendorf 
with not having made a sufficient distinction between the 
Jusium , or the obligatio externa , to be treated of in natural 
law; the Honcstum, or the obligatio interna , to be treated of in 
the doctrina etkica; and finally the Decorum , or what is ordained 
by respect for others {pudor ), to be treated of m the Politico, 
which is based entirely upon knowledge of human nature. In 
the Institutiones he had himself taught that the principles of 
all three ultimately depend, as leges positives universales , upon 
the Divine good pleasure. He now gives up this view, and 
maintains that they are to be deduced from the fundamental 
truth, given in reason and experience, that every man aims at 
happiness, i.e., at a long life accompanied by pleasure. Such 
a life is not possible without inward and outward peace; and 
therefore when men are thrown together in society, certain 
obligations appear which form the principles of those three 
parts of practical philosophy. The principle of justice is con¬ 
tained in the precept: Do not do to others what you would 
not like done to yourself, i.e., Neminem lezde, a precept which 
sums up all compulsory or perfect obligations; the principle 
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of decorum is given in : Do to others as you would that others 
should do to you ; finally, the principle of morality runs as 
follows: Do to yourself as you would that others should do 
to themselves. The obligations that result from the two 
latter, are inward or imperfect. With regard to the content 
of these three parts, it should be noted that the Moral Philo¬ 
sophy follows Pufendorf in distinguishing between duties 
towards God, towards oneself, and towards others; but that it 
is much more decided than he was in assigning to philosophy 
only those duties towards God which manifest themselves 
in the fulfilment of the other two kinds. All the rest belong 
to theology as the science of the supernatural. Thus outward 
religious observances are not prescribed by the natural law of 
morality; nor are they forbidden by it. On this depends the 
duty of toleration. There were some who looked upon the 
rule of the Church as merely a subordinate part of the worldly 
system of government. In opposition to these, Thomasius 
develops his territorial system, according to which the State 
exercises the jus circa sacra only in order to preserve outward 
peace between the various religious communities. Nowhere 
did Thomasius gain more respect and renown than in his 
theory of the Justum, or natural law. Although he borrows 
a great deal here from his predecessors, so often referred 
to, yet he differs from them markedly owing to his much 
more decidedly non-theological position. Another distin¬ 
guishing feature is, that he pays much less attention to the 
historical element, of which he is, to tell the truth, much more 
ignorant than they. Wherever the positive laws of a country 
are insufficient, there he brings in natural law to supplement 
them; and thus, more than any one else, he prepared the 
way for the tendency to a priori codification, that appeared 
soon after his day. Almost all who subsequently gave way 
to it were men who had been educated at Halle, which, 
through the influence of Thomasius, became the school of a 
rational and, in many instances, rationalistic philosophy of law. 
In his own case, *the want of reverence for the past, that 
showed itself in his dislike of Roman law, was so far counter¬ 
balanced by a preference for German and provincial law that 
he shrank from over hastily throwing aside what had become 
historical. He goes so far as to utter a warning against the 
too speedy abolition of the torture, which he had himself 
stigmatized as immoral. Even his separation of law from 
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morality does not carry him nearly so far as it carried his 
successors, towards seeing in law nothing but a negative regu¬ 
lation applicable to external relations and capable of being 
enforced by compulsion, so that ultimately the whole legal and 
civil order becomes simply a gigantic system of compulsion. 

C— WOLFF. HIS SCHOOL. HIS OPPONENTS. 

§ 290. 

1. The grounds which justified us in ranking along with 
Leibnitz the three thinkers just named, were, in the first 
place, their individualistic tendency and the antagonism they 
manifested to Spinoza ; and, in the second place, the fact that, 
unlike the empiricists, who share with them that tendency and 
that antagonism, they tried to deduce the laws of the physical 
and the moral world, not from experience, but from reason. In 
other respects, their teaching stands in no direct relation to 
that of their great countryman. For Tschirnhausen is an 
adherent of Descartes and Spinoza, Pufendorf of Grotius and 
Hobbes, Thomasius of both, but none of the three of Leibnitz. 
Now, however, we have to deal with a man who, although he 
himself admits that he has learned something from all three, 
yet adopts Leibnitz’s doctrines so completely that many have 
come to regard him as merely a commentator upon them. 
He is more than this. He has so transformed the philosophy 
of Leibnitz, that in point of method it comes up to the 
standards established by Tschirnhausen,—that natural law as 
developed by Pufendorf becomes an essential part of it, and, 
lastly, that it exhibits a more intelligible form and a more 
German dress than Thomasius was able to give to his reason¬ 
ing. Under these circumstances we can, hardly wonder that 
he protests against being called a mere follower of Leibnitz. 
It is difficult to strike a mean between the statement that he is 
an eclectic, a statement which would do him an injustice since 
his philosophy is really all cast in one mould, and the assertion 
that he stands in much the same relation to Leibnitz and the 
three thinkers just named, as Empedocles did to his predeces¬ 
sors (vid. § 44). The latter view flatters him too highly, for 
his merit is limited rather to what is merely matter of form. 

2. Christian Wolff was born at Breslau on Jan. 24th, 1679. 
While still at school, his discussions with Catholics made him 
familiar with their scholastic doctrines, as well as with those 
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of the orthodox Protestants. At the University of Jena he 
hardly devoted so much attention to theology, to which faculty 
he nominally belonged, as to mathematics, physics, and philo¬ 
sophy. The latter he studied simultaneously under Heben- 
streit, a follower of the Schoolmen, and Treuner, whose 
tendencies were anti-scholastic and Cartesian. A more impor¬ 
tant influence than either of these was his acquaintance with 
the work of Tschirnhausen and afterwards with the author 
himself, as well as the diligent study of Grotius and Pufendorf. 
In 1703 he took his degree in Leipsic, after presenting his 
dissertation: De philosophia practica universally which first 
drew the attention of Leibnitz to him. There he delivered 
mathematical and philosophical lectures and wrought diligently 
at the Acta eruditorum until 1706, when he accepted the 
professorship of mathematics at Halle. After some years he 
began to lecture on physics as well as on mathematics, and in 
1711 he took up philosophy also. These duties he continued 
to discharge with great success, until in 1723 the notorious 
clique drove him out of Halle. Only in one point does he 
appear as a disciple of Thomasius, whose method of philosophy 
had no other interest for him,—he delivered his lectures in 
German, and in much purer German than that thinker had 
done. From 1723 to 1741 he was a professor at Marburg, 
and, as such, a subject of the King of Sweden. In 1735 he 
had been invited to return to Halle, but declined. In 1741 
he was again urged to do so, and this time he complied with 
the request. He lived there, finding more satisfaction in his 
literary than in his academic success, until 9th April, 1754, when 
he died as Chancellor of the University and Privy Councillor 
of Prussia, Vice-president of the Academy of St. Petersburg, 
and Baron of the Holy Roman Empire. The following may 
be named, in chronological order, as the most important of 
his writings :—To the period of his life in Halle belong : 
A'crometrice elcmenta (1709); Foundations of the entire 
Mathematical Sciences (1710); and in a Latin dress : Elcmenta 
mathes. univcrscc {2 vols., 1713—15) ; Reasonable Thoughts on 
the: Powers of the Human Understanding ; etc. (Logic), (Halle, 
1712, 8th ed., 1736); Ratio predectionum Wolfianarum, etc. 
(an encyclopaedic review of his system), (Halle, 1718); Reason¬ 
able Thoughts upon God y the World, and the Soul (Meta¬ 
physics), (Halle, 1719, 5th ed., 1732); Reasonable Thoughts on 
the Conduct of Man (Moral Philosophy), (Halle, 1720); Reason - 
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able Thoughts on the Social Life of Man (Political Philosophy), 
(Halle, 1721); Various Essays towards the Knowledge of 
Nature and Art (Experimental Physics), (3 vols., Halle, 
1721-23); Reasonable Thoughts on the Workings of Nature 
(Theoretical Physics), (Halle, 1723).—To the period of his life 
in Marburg belong: Notes to the Reasonable Thoughts upon 
God ’ the World\ and the Soul (Frankf., 1724)*; Reasonable 
Thoughts on the Purposes of Natural Things (Teleology), 
(Frankf., 1724); Reasonable Thoughts on the Parts of Man, 
Animals, and Plants (Physiology), (Frankf., 1725); Pull 
Accounts of his German Writings (Frankf., 1726); Philosophta 
rationalis, s. Logica (Frankf., 1728, 4to); Horcc subsecivce Mar- 
buigenscs (12 parts, 1729); Philosophia prima, s. .Ontologia 
(Frankf., 1729, 4to); Cosmologia general™ (Frankf., 1731, 
4to); Psychologia empirica (Frankf., 1732, 4to); Psychologia 
rational™ (Frankf., 1734,410); Theologia natural™ (Frankf., 
1736-37, 2 vols., 4to); Philosophia practica universalis 
(Frankf., 1738-39). Lastly, after his return to Halle, there 
appeared the remaining seven volumes of the Jus natures 
mdhodo scientifica pertradatum , the first volume of which had 
been printed in 1740, at Frankfort-on-the-Oder. Together 
they form eight vols. 4to ; and the J us gentium (Halle, 1749, 
4to) is really a ninth in the same series. Last of all came 
Philosophia moral™ (1750-53, 4 vols., 4to). Besides these 
there are extant six volumes containing collections of his 
minor works (1736-40, 8vo). 

Cf. C. G. Ludovici : Entwurf einer vollstandigen Historic der Wolff'schen 
Philosophic, Leipz., 1738. (Gottsched) ; Ilistorischc Lobschrift auf den 
wetland, etc. Halle, 1755, 4to. 

3. The fact that there is in our soul both a facultas cog- 
noscitiva and a facultas appetitiva mak^s Wolff distinguish 
Philosophia practica from what he calls Metaphysica instead 
of Philosophia theoretica, as we should have expected. He 
takes up Logic before either of these, rather upon pedagogic 
than upon more solid grounds. The detailed Latin exposition 
of this discusses historical, mathematical, and philosophical 
knowledge in the Discursus presliminaris, and then goes on 
to repeat the definition of philosophy, which had been already 
given in th.e Elementa aerometrice in 1709. It is the science 
of the possible, so far as it can be realized. Although in his 
German writings Wolff always employs the word Weitweisheit 
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(sapientia secularis), yet this definition excludes the limita¬ 
tion to the finite, which Thomasius had imposed. He 
brings everything within the sphere of the science, and ex¬ 
pressly mentions natural theology, philosophy of law, of art, of 
medicine, and so on, as parts of the system. Further, as Wolff 
always regards possibility as freedom from contradiction, this 
definition m&kes the law of identity the highest formal 
principle, and thus proclaims reasonableness as the chief 
characteristic of philosophy, and intelligibility as its chief 
merit. We can almost imagine it is Thomasius who is speak¬ 
ing, when, in the Preface to his Logic , he says that the principal 
defects of the philosophy of the time are the want of evidence 
resting upon definite conceptions, and the little regard paid 
to practical utility. Again, in altering the formula of Tschirn- 
hausen (§ 289, 2) so as to assert that only those sentences are 
true, the subject of which requires or determines the predicate, 
he at least comes very near to limiting philosophy entirely to 
analytical judgments, i.e., to applications of nothing but the 
law of identity. This also explains why with Wolff the 
philosophical and the (elementary) mathematical method co¬ 
incide. Next, as regards logic itself, in his anxiety to get rid 
of all the rubbish of the Schoolmen, he accepts the views 
expressed by Ramus in his efforts at reform (§ 239, 3), and by 
the Pori-Royal Logic (§ 268, 3); but it is chiefly the lead of 
Leibnitz and Tschirnhausen that he follows. He develops 
the opinions of the former where, in his theory of the concept, 
he adopts and completes the distinction between obscure and 
clear, confused and distinct conceptions ; what he says in the 
same place as to its being characteristic of definitions to 
explain the origin of the thing defined, is directly borrowed 
from Tschirnhausen. On the other hand, it was Leibnitz who 
rescued him from the contempt for the syllogism with which 
Tschirnhausen had inspired him. Up to the last, however, 
he regards only the conclusions of the First Figure as per¬ 
fect ; and accordingly, in his short German outline of logic, he 
discusses them alone, although in his more elaborate Latin 
work he shows how the two other Figures can be reduced to 
the First. The first, or theoretical, part of logic is not nearly 
so elaborately treated of as the second, or practical, part, which 
gives a detailed account of the criterion of truth, the degrees 
of certainty, opinion, belief, and knowledge, the distinction 
between a posteriori and a priori knowledge—words which, 
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as for the first time in Leibnitz and Tschirnhausen, mean 
much the same as what is discovered by observation and 
what is discovered by reason,—and finally the usefulness of 
logic for all possible circumstances in life. 

4. The speculative part of philosophy, Metaphysics, is 
divided, upon the basis of the three chief objects of human 
knowledge, into cosmology, psychology, and theology, the two 
latter of which he also classes together and designates by Leib¬ 
nitz's name of “ pneumatics.” Clearly, however, the theories 
of physical and intellectual existences rfiust be preceded by a 
theory of existence in general. For this metaphysica de ente 
there was current in Wolffs day not merely the name of 
Ontosophy applied to it by Clauberg, but also that o {'Ontology, 
which was favoured by others. He selected the latter of 
these two, and he assigned to it the position of philosophia 
prima, or “fundamental science,” because what it discovers 
of the ens as such, naturally holds good of all entia. That 
these inquiries must exhibit a great number of points of resem¬ 
blance to what the Schoolmen, following on the track of Aris¬ 
totle, had said in regard to predicables and categories, is for 
Wolff a matter neither for surprise nor for reproach. He 
begins by setting up as formal principles the Law of Identity 
and the Law of Sufficient Reason, making the latter appear 
simply as a deduction from the former. After insisting upon 
the rule of method, that we ought to begin by stating the 
thought upon which any consequence depends, he commences 
the inquiry with the most indefinite and most general cate¬ 
gories, Nihiluni and Aliquid, between which there is nothing 
intermediate; so that he denies all Becoming, and maintains 
as an irrefragable principle the maxim ex nihilo nihil Jit. By 
the help of the conceptions of the impossible and the possible, 
of the indefinite and the definite, he reachfes the anti-Spinozis- 
tic proposition, which must be regarded as the most important 
in his whole ontology—that only what is completely deter¬ 
mined ( omnimode determinatuni) is real, but that what is of this 
nature is an individual thing. Perfect determination is there¬ 
fore the famous principium individuitatis, and is at the same 
time the complementum possibilitatis , by the aid of which the 
possible becomes the actual. If the delcrminans, and there - 
tore the ratio sufficiens, of a thing lies within itself, that thing 
is a se and therefore (absolutely) necessary ; if it lies in some¬ 
thing else, the thing is ab alio or contingens , or necessary 
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hypothetice. In his detailed investigations into quantity and 
measure, he gives the outlines of a philosophy of mathematics 
(especially arithmetic), and he then proceeds to take up quality. 
Finally, he explains the conceptions of order, truth, and per¬ 
fection, keeping in view the Scholastic maxims —omne en$> 
est unum verum et bonum ; and perfection is made to consist 
in the unity of the manifold, agreement in difference. The 
second part deals with the various kinds of existences. These 
are either simple or complex. To the latter, with the consi¬ 
deration of which Wolff begins, must be attributed extension, 
time, space, motion, form, origin from something else, transi¬ 
tion into something else, and so on. But none of these can 
be applied to simple existences, which are really all that is 
of the nature of substance, since the whole of those predi¬ 
cates properly denote only what is accidental. Wolff is quite 
at one with Leibnitz in holding that these simple existences 
are really unities or monads, that they are metaphysical points, 
since they are not divisible even in thought, that they neither 
come into existence nor perish, that there are not two of them 
exactly alike, and so on. He further agrees with Leibnitz 
in maintaining that their essential nature is power and limited 
power. There is, however, one important difference. At 
first he left the matter doubtful, but subsequently he denied 
emphatically that this power is a power of perception. Ac¬ 
cordingly, while Leibnitz is so fond of calling his monads 
souls, or at least beings of the nature of souls, Wolff prefers 
to apply to them the expression atomi natures. 

5. Ontology, according to Wolff, should be followed by 
general (or transcendental) Cosmology , the basis of physics. 
This ought to begin by examining the origin and the qualities 
of all the elements of the world. By a world is to be under¬ 
stood a connection or association of finite things, and by this 
(or the visible) world the association of finite things actually 
in existence. Since in this all changes in the things are 
effected by means of motion, the world is a machine, and may 
aptly be compared^to the works of a clock in which, granted 
its present construction, everything is (hypothetically) neces¬ 
sary. Thus the slightest alteration in the established con¬ 
nection would substitute a new world in place of the old one. 
(Hence too every miracle requires a second miracle, the mira- 
culmn rcstitutionis , by which the hand of the clock, which has 
been moved forward, is put back again to its place.) The 
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order of nature, or the laws of the physical world, accordingly 
coincide exactly with the laws of nlotion, which no one has 
formulated better than Huygens did. The component parts 
of the visible world, which are already associated together, are 
called bodies. Only the elements of these, the absolutely 
simple sorts of existence, are substances; the aggregates 
present to us the appearance of substances, only because we 
cannot distinguish between the large number of substances 
that go to compose them. The latter are therefore phcenomtna 
substantiata , to which our confused perception attributes the 
character of substance. Of course among these aggregates of* 
substances also it is impossible to find two exactly alike. As 
their extension is a phenomenon, and therefore the work of 
the imagination, so also their vis matrix , i.e., the sum of the 
primitive (elementary) forces, as it appears in our confused 
way of looking at them, is likewise a phenomenon, not entirely 
but about half the work of the imagination. If we analyse 
bodies in thought, we ultimately reach, long after passing the 
limits of perception, certain primitive corpuscula , which are 
composed of the incorporeal atomi natures , and which in turn 
form the elements of the derived corpuscula . The atomic 
philosophy, which explains everything from the association of 
small bodies, is therefore fully justified. Only it must not 
imagine that it is the true cosmology, for this must go further 
back. On the other hand, the purpose of Physics , or the 
special theory of bodies, really coincides with that which the 
atomic philosophers have set before themselves. In order to 
establish a physical philosophy of this kind, it is, according to 
Wolff, necessary in the first place to make a careful collection 
of what we have learned from the experience presented to us, 
and from the experiments we have deliberately made. His 
Useful Essays are meant to be contributions towards such a 
“History of Nature”; only after this has appeared, is the 
“ Science of Nature ” to follow, and the latter is to treat from 
a “ dogmatic ” point of view what in the former was the sub¬ 
ject of “ experimental ” investigation. When fully elaborated, 
(dogmatic) physics would deduce everything from the connec¬ 
tion and motion of the primitive corpuscules, which form the 
ultimate ground of explanation in this science, just as simple 
substances do in cosmology. Our physics, however, is far 
from having reached this point of perfection. Even where it 
approaches it, in so far as it explains everything mechanically 
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i.e., from connection and motion, it never gets beyond corpus - 
cula of a higher order, and never penetrates to the primitive 
atoms. In general, however, it is still unable to give a 
mechanical explanation at all, and has to be content with 
“ physical ” explanations that take as their starting-point 
certain masses (like water, air, fire, heat, and so on), our con¬ 
fused apprehension of which is proved by the fact that we 
think of them as completely homogeneous, whereas they are 
without doubt composed of a great variety of corpuscula. 
Finally, in the third place, besides mechanical and physical 
explanations, there are teleological explanations. These are 
not, as physical explanations were, a mere make-shift. Every¬ 
thing, at least if it is to be completely explained, must be 
considered, on the one hand, according to the causes that 
actually produce it; on the other, according to the end it serves. 
This point of view Leibnitz had already indicated, and it was 
elaborated by Wolff particularly in his Reasonable Thoughts on 
the Purposes, etc. The two ways of looking at a thing are not 
really contradictory, for if God has foreseen that this or that 
follows from the nature of things, and has yet created them, 
those consequences are just God’s purposes. The teleological 
point of view is specially prominent in his examination of 
what is organic, in the definition of which ontology had already 
included the idea of an end. This may account for the fact that 
teleology is often ranked along with cosmology and physics as 
a third division of natural science. In the treatise, On the Use 
of the Parts , etc., Wolff does not take a single step without 
inquiring what the purpose of a thing is. The answer gener¬ 
ally points to the use it has for man. Even the brilliancy of 
the stars he believes to be given them that they may serve 
as a light for mankind in the night time. 

6 . The name Psychology , which Wolff applies to the third 
part of his metaphysical system, occurs as early as Goclenius 
and his pupil Cosmann; but to such an extent had it fallen 
out of use that it almost looks as if he considered himself 
the inventor of the term. As in natural science, so here too 
he has put the empirical treatment of the subject before 
the dogmatic (“ rational ”); but the parallelism between the 
titles is not the only thing to show that the two should be 
taken together in any account given of the system. Wolff 
did not, like Leibnitz, conceive of all simple substances as 
perceptive, and therefore he had to combine for himself the 
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two characteristics of substantiality and perception. Starting 
from the fact of consciousness, he begins by deducing from 
this, as Descartes had done, the existence of the soul. He 
then goes on to reason that we are bound to conclude from the 
connection between perception and apperception, which makes 
the soul a thinking being, that it is incorporeal and simple, i.e., 
that it is likewise a primitive substance. It too must there¬ 
fore possess the power of continually altering itself. To 
deduce from the alterations of its vis reprcrsentativa all the 
capacities of the soul as modifications of this vis , is the pur¬ 
pose of the Psychologies rattonalis, which receives as material 
from the Psychologies cmpirica the facts that are to be ex¬ 
plained. Wolff begins with the faculties of knowledge, which, 
following Leibnitz’s classification of perceptions as obscure 
and confused, clear and distinct, he divides into an inferior 
and a superior part. To the former of these belong sensation, 
imagination, fancy ( facullas firigendi), and memory, while the 
stages in the latter are attention, understanding, and reason. 
Under the question of sensation, he discusses the connection 
between body and soul, and asserts that the only tenable 
view is the theory of pre-established harmony, an expression 
which with him denotes simply this relation and never the 
harmony of the universe. In this connection he remarks that, 
as the soul begets its sensations entirely from within itself, 
although in exact correspondence with what goes on outside 
of itself, an idealistic system of physics—and long before 
Descartes there were thinkers who “ admitted the existence 
of nothing but souls and spirits ”—would assume exactly the 
same form as his own had done ( German Metapk. §§ 777, 
787). It is in no wise inconsistent with this, rather it is a 
necessary consequence of it, that he goes so far as to reproduce, 
word for word, the teachings of materialism, when he is arguing 
against those who assert that the soul exercises an influence 
upon the body. His view is, that the processes of soul and of 
body are independent of each other, that there is a correspon¬ 
dence between them, given in experience, but that there is no 
perpetual miracle, such as the Occasionalists assume, nothing 
in fact except a rational and intelligible connection. If this 
can be reached without pre-established harmony, he has no 
objections, he is not slavishly bound to the word ; as he says, 
hfe has been led to use it quite involuntarily. In connection 
with imagination, it is important that he devotes so much 
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attention to the association of ideas, and makes an effort to 
reduce this to a small number of definite laws. With regard 
to the practical relation, the vis appetitiva , the most important 
point is the complete dependence of will upon knowledge, a 
dependence that possibly required to be emphasized all the 
more strongly since Thomasius had given currency to the 
opposite view. He holds as firmly as did Leibnitz, that what 
is seen to be a good must necessarily be desired ; but by a 
good we are to understand what makes our condition more 
perfect, by an evil the contrary. The form of will that is 
determined by the lower faculty of knowledge, i.e., by obscure 
and confused perceptions, is the lower or sensual will, which, 
when it rises to a certain pitch, produces passion ; that which 
follows the higher faculty, is will properly so called. Thus, 
although there is no cequilibrium arbitrii, yet man is free, 
for he chooses what pleases himself. What Wolff says fur¬ 
ther in his Psychology in regard to the immortality of the 
soul, as distinguished from mere imperishableness, in regard 
to the previous existence of the individual in the spermatozoa, 
and so on, is all taken from Leibnitz. 

7. In the last part of his Metaphysics, the Natural Theo- 
l°gy } —so called to distinguish it from positive theology, which 
rests upon supernatural revelation,—Wolff appears as merely 
a commentator, and often a slavish commentator, on what 
Leibnitz had said in the Thdodicle. The proofs of the exist¬ 
ence of God, which in both instances are first discussed, are 
reduced to the a posteriori , and the a priori argument. The 
former reasons from the contingent character of our own (and 
the world’s) existence to a really independent being, i.e., one 
which exists a se. As the nerve of the argument lies in the fact 
that contingency, as ab alio esse, points to something beyond 
itself, Wolff is willing to admit the validity of the teleological 
argument, only on condition that we reason from the contingent 
order of the world to One who has so ordered it. That to 
which we are led by reasoning a contingentia mundi, must con¬ 
tain eminentcr everything that what we started with contains in 
actual reality, but not what is the work of the imagination, or 
phenomenal. Thus it is free from all limits and from finitude, 
and is absolutely perfect. This argument, which begins with 
existence and ends with the Being of perfect nature, is treated 
of in the first part of his Natural Theology. The second part 
presehts us with an argument a priori , which pursues a parallel f 
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course in an opposite direction,—it starts from the most per¬ 
fect Being, and ends by proving (His) existence. By reality 
must be understood, that which is a real predicate cf anything 
that exists, so that it contrasts in the first place with its nega¬ 
tive, absence; and in the second’ place with what is simply 
phenomenal and dependent upon our confused perception, 
what is mere appearance. God is therefore defined as the 
sum of all realities that are actual (compossible). This last 
clause secures that the conception should be possible, and its 
possibility was what Leibnitz was anxious to prove. And 
further, the maintenance of reality, as he shows, breaks the 
force of all the objections that are drawn from the idea of a 
greenest island, a swiftest motion, and so on, for green, motion, 
etc., are merely phenomenal, not real. The most perfect being 
is the sum of all realities because, if we could imagine a single 
one added to it, it would have been so far defective. As 
existence belongs neither to what is negative nor to what is 
phenomenal, we cannot but attribute it to the most perfect 
being. This Being therefore exists. The rest of Wolff’s 
Natural Theology is taken up with showing that God, as the 
Supreme Being, has an absolutely distinct knowledge of every¬ 
thing, and therefore of all possible worlds, and chooses the 
best; that all the arguments which are made against His wisdom 
and goodness from the existence of wickedness, prove nothing, 
and so on,—discussions which are all found in Leibnitz. The 
elaborate refutation of Spinoza is, however, entirely Wolffs 
work. Next to the existence of God, the point in which Wolff 
takes most particular interest, is the immortality of the soul, the 
continuity of which, as opposed to its mere imperishableness, 
he endeavours to prove. In a letter to Herr von Manteuffel, 
he says frankly that these two doctrines comprise rational 
theology, and he censures all attempts,'such as Leibnitz had 
made, to explain the mysteries of faith. He declares himself 
decidedly opposed to one of the dogmas, the reasonableness of 
which Leibnitz had tried to show,—eternal punishment. As 
regards miracles, he does not indeed deny their possibility, 
but lie often comes very near to doing so, to such an extent 
does he limit the sphere of all that is supernatural, including 
of course revelation, not merely by the miraculum restitutionis , 
already referred to, which he demands in the case of every 
miracle, but by laying down a large number of conditions 
under which alone the miracle is admissible. Compared with 
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Leibnitz, Wolff approaches much nearer to the consistent 
rationalism of later times. In regard to mere outward ritual,on 
the other hand, Leibnitz appears as much the more heterodox. 

8. Wolff shows himself much more independent of Leibnitz 
in that branch of the subject with which he was occupied 
before he made the latter’s acquaintance, namely Practical 
Philosophy. This is developed in outline in his German 
writings on moral and political philosophy ; but he goes into 
it much more fully in his Latin works on Philos, pi'act. univer¬ 
salis , Jus naturer, Jus gentium, Philos, moralis. From these 
we see that just as Leibnitz’s views had corresponded on the 
idealistic side to the materialistic teachings of the Sceptics 
(§ 277), the Mystics (§ 27S), Locke (§ 280), and indeed almost 
of Condillac (j$ 2.83, 3, 4), so Wolff is the direct antagonist of 
the English ethical systems (£ 281), of Mandeville, and to a 
certain extent of Helvetius ($ 284). Wolff, as opposed to these 
thinkers, makes the reason alone the principinm cognoscentii 
in the case of all rules for the direction of our will—rules which 
he is fond of comparing with the logical ones that regulate our 
thought. So far does he carry this rationalism, that, in con¬ 
trast to Pufendorf, he adopts the formula of Grotius, to the 
effect that these rules would be valid, even if there were no 
God. The good is good, not through the will of God, but 
“by and in itself”; and therefore it is binding even upon 
atheists, as is proved by the example of the Chinese. Again, 
he does not represent as the end of action a happiness that is 
more or less tinged with sensuality. He lays down as the 
supreme law : “ Seek ever to advance towards greater perfec¬ 
tion ” ; and he defines the perfection of an action, in a purely 
logical fashion, as conformity, not merely with the nature of the 
person who acts, but also in a very special degree with the 
consequences to which it leads. (Extravagance, which results 
in impoverishment, drunkenness, whose end is discomfort, and 
so on, are instances of imperfection.) Where he speaks of 
happiness, he regards it more as a supplement of perfection, 
and makes it consist in the approval of conscience, i.e., of 
reason. Accordingly, he makes the bcatitudo philosophica, or 
the chief good, consist in steady progress towards greater per¬ 
fection. For this very reason he has no objection to others 
finding the basis of all duties in the happiness to which their 
fulfilment leads, provided only that they do not forget that this 
is not the ultimate basis. (This exactly corresponds to his atti- 
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tude towards the atomic philosophy, already described.) Like 
the source from which he draws the moral law, like the end 
which he sets before those who fulfil it, so too the form of this 
ethical philosophy is essentially different from that of the Eng¬ 
lish thinkers; instead of a theory of the virtues, we have here 
a theory of the goods, often too echoes of an imperative theory, 
of duties, in which virtue becomes promptitude in the fulfil¬ 
ment of duty. Only in one respect does he agree with them, 
and it is necessary that he should do so if he is to be called 
their antagonist—individualism is the characteristic feature of 
the practical philosophy of both. Although he follows Aris¬ 
totle in dividing practical philosophy into ethics, economics, 
and politics, he does not go so far as to join him in making 
the whole more important that the parts (§ 89, 2). Rather, 
he continues to look upon all moral associations as contracts 
which men made in order to develop their powers to the full 
by combination. In this respect he hardly makes an excep¬ 
tion even of the parental relation. We must begin by point¬ 
ing out as one merit of Wolff, that in his practical as in his 
theoretical philosophy, he has given us an encyclopaedic 
review of its individual parts, and of their mutual connection. 
His Pkilosophia practica universalis stands in the same rela¬ 
tion to the three parts we have mentioned as his ontology 
does to his cosmology, psychology, and theology. It is the 
common basis of all three ; and the two volumes that are 
devoted to its discussion aim at establishing the principles 
upon which a distinction is made between good and bad 
actions, and which render obligations and rights possible ; 
and further, at deducing all moral action from human nature, 
a process in the course of which the general ideas of freedom, 
imputation, moral value of an action, conscience, conflict of 
duties, are treated of in detail. While there can be no doubt 
as to the fact of this part’s being put in the forefront, or as to the 
explanation of that fact, it is very difficult to decide what posi¬ 
tion really belongs to the Jus nature, the elaborate discussion 
of which in eight volumes shows the importance that Wolff 
attached to it. In the first of these volumes, which professes to 
examine innate obligations and rights, Wolff follows the classifi¬ 
cation he found already in existence, and treats of the various 
duties as duties towards oneself, towards one’s fellow-men, and 
towards God. The volume thus contains partly repetitions of 
what had been taught in the Philos, pract. univers ., partly anti- 
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cipations of what is discussed in the Philosophia moralis. Nor 
does Wolff assign a more decided position to the Jus natures 
in the casual remarks he makes as to its relation to other parts 
of his doctrine. For example, he says that the Philos, pract. 
universalis contains the principles of th q Jus natures ; and again* 
that the Philosophia moralis presupposes the Jus natures, 
exactly as the latter presupposes the Philos, pract. univers. 
From this we should conclude that the Jus natures contains 
the general principles of the Philosophia moralis. But it is 
quite at variance with any such relation between them, that in 
the second part of the Jus natures , which treats of property and 
its acquisition; in the third, which treats of the transference of 
property; in the fourth and,fifth, which treat of contracts; in 
short, in his whole theory of acquired rights, a large number 
of entirely distinct inquiries occur, of which no use at all is 
made in the subsequent treatise on moral philosophy. The 
explanation of this inconsistency lies in the fact that Wolff, 
while he lays great stress on the distinction between obligatio 
externa and interna , hand in hand with which goes the classi¬ 
fication of obligationcs et jura as either perfccta or imperfecta , 
i.e., as capable or not capable of being enforced, does not keep 
the two even so far apart as Thomasius did, not to speak of his 
drawing such a line between morality and legality as was 
drawn at a later period by Kant. Exactly as the justum and 
honestum are confused, so the decorum , which Thomasius 
distinguished from them, is often confused with both. This 
accounts for purely moral motives, and even aesthetical con¬ 
siderations, being mixed up with strictly legal inquiries, a form 
of confusion which, with its converse, is very frequent in Wolff, 
and which naturally renders unavoidable the many repetitions 
that add so much to the bulk of his writings on practical philo¬ 
sophy. Where elaborate inquiries are set on foot to discover 
whether it is contrary to the jus nahiree to make a loud 
smacking noise while eating, we must be prepared for thick 
quarto volumes. And again, as duties towards oneself include 
the right "use of the reason, and therefore correct definition, 
judgment, and reasoning, the whole of logic is included in 
moral philosophy, a proceeding which of course vastly enlarges 
the compass of the latter. His treatment of the subject would 
have been shorter, and at the same time clearer, if he had 
confined himself to the rules for the guidance of the will, 
maintaining strictly, as he is always endeavouring to do, the 
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distinction between those which are perfect and those which 
are imperfect,—legal duties and duties of affection. This is 
true, at least, of the part where he treats of man as an indi¬ 
vidual. For moral associations, as was seen afterwards in the 
case of Kant, are by such a separation subjected to an ab¬ 
stract and lifeless examination; and it is just the confusion 
between the legal and the moral which saves Wolff, when he 
is dealing with the question of the succession of children to 
the property of those who have died intestate, from taking 
refuge, with Grotius and so many others, in the fiction of a 
quasi-testament, and which puts him in a position to maintain 
the only correct view. Here, too, however, there are signs of 
uncertainty manifested.—As regards the duties of the indivi¬ 
dual, man is justified and bound to care for his own perfection. 
It is only by appealing to experience that Wolff succeeds in 
showing that this is inseparably bound up with the perfection 
of others. Perhaps it is just the consciousness of the weak¬ 
ness of his argument at this point that makes him hurry so 
much in this part of his system; he even runs the risk of 
omitting some of the necessary intermediate steps in passing 
from one stage to another. By thus bringing the two together, 
he makes in ethics the transition from duties towards oneself to 
duties towards others,and in natural law that from the examina¬ 
tion of the individual to the examination of communities. The 
latter are either simple forms of society, the elements of which 
are individuals, or complex forms, which themselves consist of 
smaller communities. To the former class belong the associa¬ 
tions between husband and wife, between parent and child, 
between master and servant. These three combine to make 
up the first complex form of society, the household, the rights 
and duties of which are the subject-matter of Economics. In 
this portion of his work his homely morality, free alike from 
excess and from laxity, comes cheerfully to the surface. If we 
compare Wolff’s discussion on monogamy with the expressions 
of Thomasius, or even of Leibnitz, in regard to polygamy, or 
if we put Wolff's treatment of marriage side by side with the 
uncivilized fashion in which it is afterwards treated by Kant, 
no one can help being filled with respect for the stern, honest 
father of the household, in spite of the pedantic formality 
which mars his detailed discussion of the subject. Individual 
households, just like the individual man, cannot subsist with¬ 
out the community. Through the contract which they make 
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for mutual support and security, there arises the “ common¬ 
wealth,” or the State, the well-being, peace, and security of 
which are the highest end which those who live in it can 
pursue. Political philosophy teaches us how these are to be 
maintained. By the well-being of the whole is to be under¬ 
stood the sum-total of the perfection of the individual citizens; 
as this was seen to be identical with happiness, the perfection 
of a community increases with the happiness of its members. 
Wolff thus stands in an antagonism to Pufendorf, of which 
he himself is fully conscious. For Pufendorf deduces even 
duties towards oneself from the social principle, while here a 
diametrically opposite course is pursued. The ultimate ground 
of the social contract is, that without it the individual cannot 
attain to the highest perfection (cf Jus nat . vii., p. 143). As 
by this contract, which concedes to the whole the right 
of exercising compulsion upon individuals, the aggregate 
of individuals (the people) makes itself into a State, the 
supreme power originally rests with the people; according as 
it retains this in its own hands, or surrenders it to definite 
instruments, there arise the three pure, as well as the mixed 
Aristotelian forms of government; and these varieties are 
further increased owing to the fact that the sovereign power 
may be limited or unlimited, and that it may be surrendered 
temporarily or in perpetuity. Everywhere the well-being of 
the State continues to be the supreme law. On the one side, 
it forms the sole check upon the power of the sovereign; upon 
the other, it rises above all the fundamental laws of a State. 
(That is, where there are such laws.) Before the well-being of 
the whole, individual rights too must retire into the back¬ 
ground ; and where Wolff goes into detail, the bureaucratic 
character of his system of government becomes at once very 
apparent. The sovereign power has to see that the various 
callings in life stand in a fitting numerical relation to each 
other; and it has the superintendence of schools, churches, 
and places of public amusement, which are classed together 
as means of attaining moral perfection. It controls penal 
jurisdiction, a point hi regard to which Wolif has the credit 
of having drawn attention to the difference between chastise¬ 
ment, which tends to improvement, and punishment, -which is 
merely deterrent. (In regard to the torture, which he never 
quite rejected, his later writings propose many more limitations 
than his earlier ones. Capital punishment he looks upon as 
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necessary for the self-defence of the State, and therefore he 
regards it as permissible only in cases where the individual 
is entitled to draw the sword. The indisputable right of the 
State to treat with ignominy the corpse of the suicide, ought not 
to be extended to atheists. Where they propagate their doc¬ 
trines, he considers it quite justifiable to send them into exile.) 
Detailed inquiries into the relation between natural and civil 
law, into sovereign rights, and into the duties of rulers and 
subjects, occupy the rest of his treatise on political philosophy, 
to which his Law 0/ Nations forms a sequel. Like Pufen- 
dorf, Wolff sees in international law simply an extended 
form of natural law, an extension which is rendered possible 
by the fact that the community too is a person, and that 
therefore States can enter into the same relations as private 
individuals. Here Wolff, like Grotius, distinguishes a neces¬ 
sary or natural law of nations, to which all peoples are sub¬ 
ject as members of the one great republic of States, from the 
positive law of nations, which rests upon the presumption of 
contracts, actual or tacit, between individual States. It will 
be readily understood that in the first chapter, where the 
duties of nations towards themselves are discussed, a good 
deal is said which really belongs to internal constitutional law. 
On the other hand, the inquiries of the second chapter, which 
have to do with the duties of nations to one another, deal with 
international law, properly so called. The third chapter, which 
treats of the property of nations, discusses questions of a mis¬ 
cellaneous character, inasmuch as the property of the individual 
citizens, its protection, prescriptive rights, and so on, come 
under consideration, almost as much as does the property of the 
State. The fourth chapter deals with contracts, the fifth with 
the settlement of disputes, the sixth with the right to make 
war, the seventh with the laws of war. Here a strict distinc¬ 
tion is made between just and unjust war, as well as between 
natural and positive law. According to the former, for 
example, poisoned arrows, assassins, and so on, are allowable 
in war; according to the latter they are forbidden. The eighth 
chapter discusses peace and the conclusion of peace, the last 
the rights of ambassadors. 

9. A system that commended itself by completeness, a fixed 
terminology,and an easily-handled method, was bound to attract 
a large number of adherents. In the Wolffian School, men¬ 
tion must be made of one of Wolff’s oldest scholars, and his 
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companion in suffering when he was driven from Halle, Ludwig 
Philipp Tiiummig (1697-1728), whose chief work, Instiiutiones 
Philosophies Wolfianee (Frankf. and Leips., 1725-26, 2 vols.), 
has been frequently reprinted. By the conciseness of its form 
it contributed at least as much as did the writings of the master 
to the spread of Wolff’s philosophy in Germany, all the more 
so that the latter used to appeal to it as a perfectly accurate 
account of his theories, while its effect abroad was increased 
by the excellence of its Latinity. In addition to this, Thtimmig 
wrote a great number of small treatises, one of which, Dcmon- 
stratio immortalitatis animee ex intimci cjtis natura dcducta 
(Halle, 1721), made a sort of sensation, although it failed to 
accomplish ThUmmig's immediate purpose of establishing the 
distinction between immortality and mere imperishableness, as 
well as of representing the soul as incorporeal,—an idea at vari¬ 
ance with the views of Leibnitz. This, with many other similar 
essays, is included in Meletemata varii et rarioris argumcnli' 
(Brunsw. and Leips., 1727), which Thtimmig published shortly 
before his death.— Georg Bernhard Bilfinger (Jan. 23rd, 
1693, to Feb. 18th, 1750) was another man of whom Wolff 
declared that he had thoroughly comprehended the meaning of 
his system, although the name of “ Leibnitzo-Wolffian ” philo¬ 
sophy, which he introduced, was not satisfactory. Among 
the very miscellaneous writings which he published in Latin, 
partly at Tubingen, partly at St. Petersburg, and partly again 
at Tubingen, must be mentioned : De harmonia animee et 
corporis humani maxirne preestabilita ex menle illustris 
Lcibniiii commentatio hypothetica (Frankf., 1723); De origins 
et permissio 7 ie ntali (1724); but especially, Dilucidationcs philo¬ 
sophises de Deo , anima humana , mundo et generalibus rerum 
affectionibus (Tubing., 1725, 4to) (very often reprinted after¬ 
wards). The last-mentioned was regarded for a long time in 
Germany and abroad as the best text-book of Wolffian meta¬ 
physics. The friendly reception it met with was due in some 
measure to the circumstance that the author was honestly 
pious, and was familiar with scholastic theology, so that he 
was able skilfully to face the misgivings suggested by theology, 
and to set them at rest. Where he differs from Wolff, it is to 
come into closer agreement with Leibnitz. A case in point is 
the name “ monad.” Here, however, he does not go so far as 
to make all monads percipient beings, a position he had taken 
up in his first work. On the other hand, he proposes to 
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attribute to all of them power of motion, an idea that brings 
him nearer than Wolff to the atomic theory. The object which 
Thiimmig and Bilfinger had had in view was to represent 
in small compass and for wider circles of readers, in the one 
case the whole Wolffian system, in the other only the specula¬ 
tive part of it. Others attempted to work oat the separate 
portions of the system in greater detail.' As Wolff had really 
excluded nothing from the sphere of philosophy, this meant 
much the same thing as to treat philosophical and all other 
scientific subjects accordingto the principles of his philosophy. 
Of course the vast number of such treatises included a great 
many that were hasty and superficial; and we can readily under¬ 
stand that Wolffs opponents brought against him the same 
charge made before his time against Lully, and after him against 
Kant and Hegel. It was said that his teaching led men to 
construct everything a priori , and to decide everything before 
the/have even got so far as to know it. Logic was developed 
by Jacob Friedrich Miiller, Hansch, Baumeister, Schilling, 
and others, who adhered more or less closely to Wolff; in the 
same field must be mentioned Reusch, Hollmann, Engel¬ 
hard, Gottsched, and Biittner, who, however, combined logic 
more with the introduction to philosophy, and partly aiso 
with metaphysics. Kohler, Riibel, and Walcher took up 
practical philosophy, particularly natural law. In theology 
the following came forward as more or less decided Wolf- 
fians : Reinbeck, Ribov, Ringier, Canz, Carpov, Carpzov, etc.; 
while among jurists there were Erath, Cramer, Ickstadt, 
Heineccius, Jariges, Nettelbladt. Even medicine supplies 
the names of Bijrggrav, Schreiber, Grosse, Thebesius. 

10. The importance of Alexander Gottlieb Baumgarten 
compels us to accord to him a separate treatment. He was 
born at Berlin, on July 17th, 1714, and‘died on May 27th, 
1762, at Frankfort, where, after lecturing at Halle from 1735 
to 1740, he had been appointed to the chair of philosophy. 
While still a schoolboy at Berlin, he occupied himself with 
attempts to write poetry; afterwards he went to the Orphanage 
at Halle, where A. H. Francke took him to his table. This, 
combined with his intercourse with Breithaupt and Lange, 
naturally prejudiced hint strongly against Wolff. But he # 
studied him for himself, and gradually became a devoted ad¬ 
herent of the much-abused system. He appears as its decided 
advocate in his dissertation : Meditationes philosophices de non- 
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nullis adpocmapertinentibus (Halle, 1735, 4to). He lectured 
on all parts of philosophy, at first following Wolff and Bilfinger 
and afterwards his own notes, which were the groundwork of 
his Mctaphysica (Halle, 1739). His other writings, too, were 
notes for his academic lectures. Amongst these are Ethica 
philosophic a (Halle, 1740); sEsthetica {Frank/-on-the-Oder, 
1750 and 1758, 2 vols*); Acroasis logica in Christianum Wolf 
dictabat A. G. B. (Halle, 1761); Initia philosophies practices 
primes (1760). Of the same character are the following, pub¬ 
lished after his death, Sciagraphia encyclopedia philosophice 
(Halle, 1769); Philosophia generalis (Halle, 1769); Dictata 
juris natures, etc. Baumgarten completed the work that Wolff 
had done so much to accomplish, for his encyclopaedic review of 
the sciences goes into much greater detail than Wolffs did. 
He actually makes ceremony and expression the subject-matter 
of two sciences,— Prepologia and Emphaseologia, —and includes 
practically everything within the sphere of his observations. 
Further, he follows up the track which Wolff had begun to lay 
down, by adhering even more firmly than the latter did to an 
exact terminology. As in doing so he often modifies the 
phraseology of the Schoolmen, and as Kant, who for a long 
time lectured from his compendia , adopted these improvements 
and transmitted them to us, it has come to pass that many 
changes in the earlier terminology (for example, the current 
signification of “subjective” and “objective,” which is exactly 
the opposite of the meaning they had in the Middle Ages) are 
attributed to Kant, although Baumgarten either first adopted 
them or first made them stereotyped. (An instance is the 
usage which Leibnitz and Wolff attempted to introduce,— 
the latter with success,—according to which, “ to have a priori 
knowledge of,” means, not as it used to do, “ to derive from 
its cause,” but “to derive from the reason.”) For the intro¬ 
duction and naturalization of German terms, too, Baumgarten 
is chiefly responsible, in spite of the fact that his compendia 
are in Latin. For as his notes, some of them on their very 
first appearance, others when they were republished, gave 
under the separate paragraphs a German rendering of the 
technical expressions employed in the text, he perpetuated 
,such of Wolff’s translations as he adopted; in points where 
they differed, Baumgarten succeeded in supplanting Wolff s 
expression, even when it was as good as his own, and there¬ 
fore much more so when he had finer linguistic acumen and 
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taste upon his side. (As an example of the former case, take 
the fact that, in Baumgarten, Wolff’s “ Vor und an sick" is first 
changed to “An und vor sick," and ultimately to “An und 
fur sick") But Baumgarten’s supplementary work is not 
confined to adding fresh demands to those Wolff had already 
made; he also carried out some things that Wolff had only 
demanded. In this he is helped by following suggestions and 
indications given by Leibnitz, which seem almost to have es¬ 
caped Wolff’s notice. The most important of these amplifica¬ 
tions is this. He agrees with Wolff in distinguishing philosophy 
from theology; but at the same time he contrasts it strongly 
with mathematics, which deals with the quantitative, and in 
this way he reaches the definition he always maintained, that 
philosophy is scientia qualilatum in rebus sine fide cognoscen- 
darum. Like Wolff, he makes the theory of knowledge pre¬ 
cede both speculative and practical philosophy, the former of 
which embraces metaphysics, although, just as Wolff did, he 
often hesitates whether this theory ought not to be combined 
with psychology. He applies to it the name “ gnoscology" 
According to Leibnitz and Wolff, knowledge is partly of a 
lower (sensible), and partly of a higher (intellectual) kind; but 
Wolff, in his Logic, has dealt only with the latter. Baumgarten, 
therefore, begins with Aesthetics, or the theory of the lower 
form of knowledge, as the first part of “ gnoseology,” and 
then goes on to treat of Logic as the second part, applying to 
it the same name as his master had done. Now Leibnitz had 
shown that sense-perception, or confused perception of what is 
perfect, gives rise to the enjoyment of the beautiful (§ 288, 5); 
and further, that the corresponding instinctive production of 
what is perfect makes a man an artist (ibid., 6); accordingly, 
it is not so strange as many nowadays suppose that in Baum¬ 
garten—exactly as in Kant—aesthetics means the theory of 
the lower form of knowledge, and at the same time the theory 
of the beautiful. The scientia cognitionis sensitives is identical 
with the arspulchre cogitandi, for sensible perfection is beauty; 
the theory of the beautiful, therefore, deals with the perfectio 
cognitionis sensitives qua talis. This theory, which he also 
calls philosophia poetica , was now made the subject of detailed 
investigation for the first time since Aristotle and the Neo- 
platonists. It was intended to include in its general or theo¬ 
retical part the science of discovery, the science of method, 
and the science of interpretation. The first of these was to 
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show how beautiful thoughts were to be discovered, the 
second how they were to be arranged, and the third how they 
were to be communicated to others. This division agrees 
exactly with that given in the Meditationes. Baumgarten has 
only discussed the first of these three. The other two, as 
well as the whole of the special or practical part , remained 
untouched. Even in his dissertation, which contains the out¬ 
lines of his aesthetics, just as in his other writings, he shows 
that our critical faculty (facultas dijudicandi) puts us in a 
position to perceive perfection, i.e., agreement in difference. If 
we do so with perfect distinctness, our judgment is intellectual; 
but if it rests upon a perception that is (though clear) con¬ 
fused, it is a judgment of taste. The former decides whether 
a thing is good or true, the latter whether a thing is beautiful. 
Thus, what appears perfect is beautiful, beauty is perfectio 
phenomenon {Met., § 662). As the purpose of the science 
of discovery is to give an account of the origin of the beauti¬ 
ful, it naturally begins with an enumeration of the subjective 
conditions under which a beautiful work of art comes into 
existence. Accordingly, he here explains the conceptions of 
innate genius, practice, inspiration, etc., and attempts to give 
what he himself conceives of as a logic of the creative power 
of imagination. In divisions and subdivisions, which are 
made for the most part on the principle of dichotomy, and in 
the course of which six different alphabets are exhausted, the 
conceptions of aesthetical philosophy are discussed in a fashion 
which, as he is always either quoting the precepts of older 
teachers, Cicero, Horace, Quintilian, Longinus, etc., or citing 
passages from the ancient poets, early brought upon him the 
reproach of having allowed his interest in poetry to make him 
forget all the other arts. (This is not so much the case in his 
dissertation. Many of those marks of the poetical, which he 
speaks of there, are expressly said to apply also to works of 
formative art.) Of the three points which he mentions as 
indispensable to the beautiful—completeness, grandeur, truth 
-—the second gives him an occasion for going very fully into a 
discussion of the sublime. At the same time, he takes up the 
dignified in representation, which, as personal or subjective 
grandeur, contrasts with and corresponds to material or objec¬ 
tive grandeur. These are followed by his inquiries into inter¬ 
nal (poetic) truth, and then comes (in the second volume) his 
examination of lucidity, Here a good deal is introduced that 
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really belongs to the science of interpretation. As regards 
the second part of the theory of knowledge— Logic , which 
deals not merely, as aesthetics does, with the rationis analogon 
but with tHe ratio itself, his Acroasis logica had its origin in 
notes to Wolff’s philosophy of the reason : more independence 
is shown in the account of logic given in the Philosophia 
generalis, published by Forster after Baumgarten’s death. 
The latter resembles the former in being minutely subdivided; 
but, except the reappearance of the Fourth Figure of the syl¬ 
logism, it contains no noteworthy variations either from Wolff 
or from the Acroasis Logica .—In Metaphysics he follows Wolff 
closely, but in doing so he includes again many statements 
which Leibnitz had made, and which Wolff had refused to 
accept; and further, he supplements the work of both where 
symmetry requires it. An illustration of the former is, that he 
once more applies the name monads to simple substances, and 
attributes to them percipient power, although he does not de¬ 
duce universal harmony from this, but conversely deduces this 
from universal harmony. The most important instance of the 
latter is that he amplifies Leibnitz’s law of thought, that every¬ 
thing has a reason, by the principium rationati that everything 
has a consequence, and then combines the two into the prin¬ 
cipium uti'inque connexorum. Similarly he supplements Leib¬ 
nitz’s assertion that there are no two monads, or even things 
exactly alike, by the further statement that no more are there 
two entirely different, a result which might have been deduced 
from Leibnitz’s lex continui. Just like Wolff, Baumgarten 
makes his psychology follow his ontology and cosmology. 
He begins with the empirical part of it. Here his treatment 
differs from Wolff’s in being much shorter, and also in intro¬ 
ducing a large number of laws, drawn from experience, in 
regard to the origin, lapse, and association of ideas. In 
his rational psychology, he defines the soul as vis repreesenta- 
tiva universi pro positu corporis humani in eodem , and con¬ 
cludes from this, that it is not, like the body, a pfuchomenon 
substantiatum , but that for that reason it is imperishable. He 
then goes on to criticise the various views as to the origin of 
the soul, and its connection with the body. Naturally he 
declares in favour of pre-established harmony, and against the 
theory that after death the soul is absolutely incorporeal. 
Like Leibnitz, he accepts transformation in contrast to trans¬ 
mutation and metempsychosis. Finally, as regards natural 
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theology, from the conception of the all-perfect being he 
concludes that it can contain no negation, and that therefore 
its realities never form a contradiction, so that the most real 
being of all is possible; it follows that it excludes non-exist¬ 
ence, as a negation, and therefore is God actually. After 
pointing out that no predicate belongs univoce to God and to 
finite things, he proceeds to speak of the essential attributes 
of God, and to examine His understanding, His wilt, creation, 
providence, and, lastly, revelation. In all this he does not 
differ in any essential points from Leibnitz and Wolff. Baum- 
garten holds that Physics should come after metaphysics, and 
after all the parts of this, not as with Wolff—at least, in fact— 
after cosmology, since teleology, which forms an essential part 
of physics, presupposes natural theology. He has not given 
us any works dealing with physical subjects. On the other 
hand, the attention he devoted to Practical Philosophy is shown 
by his treatise on General Practical Philosophy , already re¬ 
ferred to, and by that upon Ethics , which forms the sequel to it. 
Between the two he inserted in his lectures a discussion of 
natural law. In the Ethics , he treats of our duties towards God, 
towards ourselves, and towards everything else. The last vague 
phrase is chosen because we have duties also towards beings 
above us and beneath us. He insists upon the necessity for 
philanthropy, and its expression, the spread of knowledge, that 
through this illumination ( illuminatio ) the state of darkness 
may give place to that of light. 

11. One of Baumgarten’s oldest pupils was his subsequent 
biographer, Georg Friedrich Meier (29th March, 1718, to 21st 
June, 1777), who was a professor at Halle and a very prolific 
writer. Of his more elaborate works we shall here mention 
only: Proof of Pre-established Harmony , 1743; Thoughts on 
the State of the Soul after Death , 1746 ; Defence of the same , 

1748; Proof that the Human Soul lives for ever , 1751; Defence 
of this Proof, 1753; Second defence of the same, 1753; First 
Principles of all the Fine Arts and Sciences, 3 pts., 1748 (repro¬ 
duces the teaching of Baumgarten in his lectures at Halle); 
Philosophical Ethils, 5 pts., 1753-61 ; Doctrine of Reason, 
1752; Extract from the same , 1752; Metaphysics , 4 vols., 1755— 
59 ; Theoretical Doctrine of the Emotions, 1759; Philosophical 
Considerations on the Christian Religion, 5 pts., 1761-67; 
Investigation of various Matters in Philosophy, 4 pts., 1768-71 ; 
Doctrine of the Natural Social Rights and Duties of Man, 
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2 pts., 1770-73. Besides these, we must mention his polemics 
against Gottsched. The latter show him as an adherent of the 
Swiss school, the first who publicly praised Klopstock’s Messms, 
etc. Although Meier has written handbooks dealing with al¬ 
most all parts of philosophy, and distinguished by accuracy and 
clearness, still these, and even his elaborate works on practical 
philosophy and natural theology, have done less to make him 
famous than his labours in the field of aesthetics. It was he 
who induced Baumgarten to publish his ^Esthetics ; and by 
often-repeated lectures, as well as by printed works, he became 
'-.he most zealous apostle of the new science. Although he 
was not nearly so well read in the classics as Baumgarten, and 
was besides, as he himself confesses, quite without experience 
in music and painting, yet he made Halle the place specially 
frequented by those who wished to study the “ fine arts.” A 
determined opponent of the principle of imitation as applied 
by Batteux,—a principle which generally had the conception of 
the beautiful surreptitiously introduced to support it,—Meier 
agrees with Baumgarten in holding that by beauty we must 
understand indistinctly (i.e., sensuously) perceived perfection 
( i.e. t correspondence with an end), and accordingly lays down 
as the supreme law of aesthetics, applicable to all the fine arts 
alike, that we should strive after the greatest beauty in 
sensuous knowledge. ..He always insists, however, that we 
are not to suppose that the clear knowledge of perfection is 
necessary to artistic creation, or that aesthetics will endow a 
man with the spirit of beauty. Baumgarten had distinguished 
the two as csstheticologus and astheticus. This is the point in 
which Meier and the Halle school of poetry,—largely composed 
of his admirers,—specially opposed the tendency of Gottsched 
and approximated to the views of the Swiss school. It accords 
quite well with the fact that, convinced as he was of the har¬ 
mony between philosophy and theology,—the former of which 
develops in a scientific manner the natural, the latter the 
supernatural revelation of God,—convinced, indeed, that the 
latter depended upon the former, he still protested so energy 
tically against the philosophical homilies of his time, in which 
Christ was addressed as “adorable monad.” In general, his 
writings,—his treatise upon prejudices, for example,—exhibit 
a clear and intelligent apprehension, that frowns upon all 
exaggeration. A sensation was created by his views in regard 
to the souls of animals, among which he assumes very various 
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. stages, the highest, and even the lowest, showing degrees of 
reason, and being perhaps the germs of future human souls. 
Still more opposition was roused by his openly admitting that, 
while it was perhaps possible to prove from the principles of 
philosophy the imperishableness of the human soul, no such 
proof was possible with regard to personal immortality. He 
pointed out indeed that it was still more impossible to prove 
the negative of this; but that concession did not satisfy his 
readers, and a host of attacks compelled him to modify the 
view he had expressed. There are two things which Meier 
especially aims at in all his inquiries—that his teachings should 
be intelligible, and that they should be practically useful. In 
his Ontology , which otherwise contains but little that is remark¬ 
able, he even attempts to avoid as unpractical the question 
whether the elements of all things are monads. (Perhaps he 
was himself permanently influenced by the lectures which, at 
the request of Frederick the Great, he delivered upon Locke’s 
Essay.) This explains too his attitude in his Cosmology. 
There, after defining the world as the sum of all finite 
things,—which is itself finite and therefore limited by space 
and time, and in which strict connection and therefore hypo¬ 
thetical necessity, but not fatalism, is supreme,—he refuses 
positively to decide between the materialist who makes every¬ 
thing consist of things of complex nature, and the follower of 
Leibnitz. “ Neither natural, nor practical, nor economical, nor 
political philosophy suffers by one’s being a materialist in 
cosmology.” Without coming to any decision on this point, 
it is always possible to distinguish dormant substances from 
those which can perceive sensations, and these again from 
conscious spirits. In the world, spirits form the kingdom of 
grace, or the moral world, in which one must be assumed as 
supreme. Whether that one is to be found among men, we 
do not know. Theologians perhaps see it in Christ, as others 
have seen it in an apyaio<; of the earth or soul of the world. 
Just as, to confute the materialists, it must be proved that 
there are simple substances, so, in order to combat the idealist, 
it must be shown that besides spirits there are also dormant 
substances. Leibnitz attempts to do this ; and for that very 
reason he cannot be called an idealist. For the rest, it is not 
necessary to come to any decision at all in regard to the idealists; 
for, as they themselves admit that there are phenomena which 
are called bodies, physical philosophy is no way affected by 
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this disputed question. The idealist is at a disadvantage only 
in one respect. His world, consisting merely of spirits, shows 
much less variety (i.e., perfection) than that of the dualist. In 
matters of detail, Meier’s physical philosophy is just like Wolfif s, 
a mechanical atomic theory ; the conception of the current of 
nature, i.e., of the laws of motion, of the supernatural, of mira- 
at la restaurationis, etc., assume exactly the same form as in 
Wolfif and Baumgarten. His Psychology has exerted a perman¬ 
ent influence, particularly upon the terminology of the subject, 
owing to the fact that Kant during his early period followed 
him almost as closely as he did Baumgarten. The first point 
that strikes one as characteristic, is the much greater import¬ 
ance attached to empirical than to rational (“ vcrnunftige ”) 
psychology. When he is speaking of those who have deserted 
the path of experience and devised a psychical theory which 
is simply a philosophical romance, or when he is praising the 
modern philosophers who have recognised that the surest road 
to a knowledge of finite spirits is the path of experience, we 
can almost fancy that it is the language of a follower of Locke. 
With Leibnitz and Wolff, he draws a distinction between the 
faculty of knowledge and the faculty of desire, and then 
in both contrasts the higher or rational faculty of knowledge 
and desire with that which is lower or sensuous (i.e., rests upon 
indistinct perceptions). The lower faculty of knowledge, 
or the faculty of having obscure and confused perceptions, is 
called sensuous, not because it has to do with what is corporeal, 
but because the nature and kind of knowledge is peculiar and 
conditioned by the connection with the body. The primary 
elements of this knowledge are sensations, i.e., perceptions of 
our present state. These are also called phenomena or 
appearances, because things appear to us to be what sensa¬ 
tion tells us they are. Sensations, as Well as the faculty of 
sensation, sense, have reference to the state either of the soul 
or of the body, and accordingly we must distinguish inward 
sense and inward sensations from outward sense and out¬ 
ward sensations. To the former class belongs the sensation 
“ sad,” to the latter the sensation “ blue.” (The theory of the 
right use of the senses may be called empirical aesthetics) 
From sensations as the most primitive sort of perceptions 
others are deduced by the aid of attention and abstraction. 
The first of these are the ideas or perceptions of past states, 
which, w r hen they are recognised again, form the content of 
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the memory. He then discusses the faculty of composition, 
foresight, and foreknowledge, and finally the faculty of judg¬ 
ment, the latter of which enables us to decide what is perfect, 
whether it be unaccompanied by distinct knowledge (judgment 
of taste), or accompanied by it (judgment of reason). Passing 
now to the higher faculties of knowledge, he says that through 
the union of several clear perceptions there arises a distinct 
perception, which is the object of the understanding, so that 
the activity of the latter is to be regarded as conceiving. If 
its concepts are absolutely free from indistinctness, it is pure 
understanding, z.e., understanding cleared of all that is sensuous. 
Understanding, however, is inferior to reason, the faculty 
of recognising the connection of perceptions and things per¬ 
ceived. This naturally employs the form of the syllogism, 
as the understanding does that of the concept The par¬ 
ticular proportion of the various faculties of knowledge 
gives the particular cast of a man’s mind, or what we are 
accustomed to call his head, just as the proportion of the 
various forms of the faculty of desire produce a man’s 
disposition or his heart To proceed, the faculty of desire 
is determined by perceptions, although we are not always 
conscious of these. If the determining perceptions are in¬ 
distinct, we have the lower or sensuous form of willing; if 
they are distinct, we. have the rational form, or will properly 
so called. This would be pure, if the desire and the re¬ 
pugnance were absolutely free from sensuous motives. It is 
not caprice alone that makes the will free, but the fact that 
through caprice it allows itself to be determined by rational 
motives. The rational form of willing makes for perfection, 
and the end of all action is therefore bliss or the pleasure in 
perfection attained. The end of sensuous desire is well-being. 
If the two are united, the result is the highest good, happiness 
( Glttckseligkcit ), in which well-being (Gluck) and bliss ( Selig - 
keit) are combined. In psychology, too, Meier declines to come 
to any decision as to whether the soul has a complex nature, 
whether it exercises an influence on the body or is merely in 
harmony with it, and so on. This is said to be of no practical 
interest, because it has no bearing upon human happiness. 
The immortality of a complex nature is not inconceivable, 
that of a simple one is not necessary. Natural theology , as 
the last part of metaphysics, begins by examining the idea of 
God, and then takes up His dealings with men. Both the 
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proofs of the .existence of God are given exactly as in Baum- 
garten, except that here realitas reappears by the side of per¬ 
fection, and from the fact that non-existence is an imperfection, 
it is reasoned that the absolutely perfect being exists. These 
are followed up by studies of the Divine qualities, in which 
the perfections that belong, to God as a being, are first dealt 
with, and then those which belong to H im as a spirit. Creation 
and Providence, Divine Government, and the Best-world are 
the subjects which are last discussed. The greater part of 
Meier’s teaching on these points is a repetition of what his 
predecessors had said. But there is also much that is peculiar 
to him ; for example, the distinction between the inner (essen¬ 
tial) perfections of God, which are absolutely unchangeable, and 
the outer,—his relations to the world,—which are not so. In 
his twenty-two Philosophical Considerations , which deal with 
the most important dogmas of Christianity in a fashion that 
reminds us of Leibnitz, and to a still greater extent anticipates 
the teaching of Lessing in his Education of the Human Race , 
he repeatedly makes use of this distinction.—In his practical 
philosophy, too, Meier closely follows Baumgarten, as he him¬ 
self declares in the preface to his five volumes on Moral Philo¬ 
sophy. He distinguishes moral philosophy, first, from Christian 
morality, which rests upon a supernatural revelation; secondly, 
from the part of practical philosophy which treats of social duties; 
and thirdly and lastly, from natural law, which deals with out¬ 
ward or obligatory duties, while 'moral philosophy has to do 
merely with the inward (or conscientious) duties of man as man 
(not as a member of society). In his system of duties towards 
God, towards oneself, and towards other things, the principle of 
perfection is taken up and applied,first generally (vols. i.-iv.)and 
then particularly (vol. v.). No attention, however, is devoted 
to moral associations; only the distinctions*between learned and 
unlearned, rich and poor, old’ and young, etc., are discussed. 

12. Although the great majority of those who were entitled 
to give an opinion declared themselves in favour of the philo¬ 
sophy of Wolff, still it did not remain unassailed. Its opponents 
in Germany ranged themselves under the banner of eclecticism , 
a banner which Thomasius had already raised; but they 
combined with his doctrines those of the Schoolmen, to which 
he had been more bitterly opposed than were Wolff and his 
school. The famous theologian, Joh. Franz. Buddeus (25th 
June, 1667, to 19th Nov., 1729),before he went to Jena,laboured 
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as a colleague of Thomasius, and while in this position he 
published his Elementa philosophise practices (Halle, 1697), 
and his Institutionesphilosophise cclecticce (Halle, 1705). Sub¬ 
sequently he drifted more completely over to the camp of 
Wolff’s opponents than he himself wished to do. He exercised 
an important influence on the history of philosophy, inasmuch 
as J. Jac. Brucker received from him the first impulse towards 
the composition of his learned work (yid. § 13, Note 3).— 
Much more important than Buddeus from a philosophical 
point of view was Andreas ROdiger, who was born in 1673 
at Rochlitz, and who, at Halle, carhe specially under the 
influence of Thomasius. After studying theology, jurispru¬ 
dence, and medicine, he worked alternately at Halle and at 
Leipsic, as a physician and a professor of philosophy, till his 
death in 1731. His Disputatio de eo quod omnes idece 
oriantur a sensione (Lips., 1704) was followed by his Philo- 
sophica syntkctica , etc. (Lips., 1707), (afterwards published 
as : Institutiones eruditionis , Lips., 17 r 1), then by his Pkysica 
divina , etc. (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1716, 4to), and lastly by 
Philosophia pragma! ica (Lips., 1723). It is only in the last- 
mentioned work and in his treatise: Chr. Woljf's Views, 
etc., which appeared in 1727, that his polemic is directed 
against Wolff himself; in his earlier writings it is rather the 
elements out of which Wolff formed his system, his pre¬ 
decessors, that Rudiger attacks. Thus he denounces the 
mathematical method, which had become supreme in philo¬ 
sophy since Descartes and Tschirnhausen. As mathematics 
has to do with the possible, philosophy with the actual, we 
should leave the analytical method to the former; philosophy 
should proceed synthetically and be grounded upon experience. 
For this reason we must always begin with the teachings of 
sense, both the outward sense by which we perceive bodily 
affections and the inward sense by which we perceive psychical 
activities. From thence we must proceed to definitions, 
axioms, and proofs.- Philosophy is not something supernatural, 
nor something spontaneous; it must be pursued by a regular 
path. It is a knowledge of truth in matters of fact; and as 
nature is a fact of this kind, and further, as the Author of 
nature has, as a matter of fact, given us certain inviolable laws 
as well as certain pieces of advice, philosophy falls into three 
parts, which treat respectively of Sapienlia , of Justitia , and 
of Prudcntia . By Sapientia must be understood a knowledge 
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of nature,—(the nature of God can only be known by super¬ 
natural revelation),—and this forms the first part of the 
system. It is divided into logic and physics, according as 
nature is considered as a microcosm or as a macrocosnt. 
In both of these there is great room for improvement In 
the former the theory of probability in particular requires to 
be subjected to revision, as well as that of the syllogism, 
because in this case a large number of traditional rules, eg 
that there cannot be four terms, that from particulars no con¬ 
clusion can be drawn, etc., are not true. In physics there is 
much more to be done. The extreme of a purely mechanical 
atomic theory, as put forward by Descartes and Gassendi, 
and the extreme of an exaggerated “ vitalism," such as was 
advocated by the English thinkers More and Fludd, are 
pointed out as rocks to be avoided ; and a promise is given 
of a Physica meckanico-vitalis, which does not, like them, lead 
to atheism, and which may therefore be called Physica divina. 
The outlines of what is contained in his later and larger work, 
are to be found in his Philosophia synthetica. According to 
this, all beings created by God,—even spirits,—are created 
out of and with materia prima or extension. In addition 
to this, corporeal beings are also elastic, i.e., there is in 
them equilibrium between the two principles of ether and air, 
which manifest their activity in expanding and contracting 
motion, and which contrast with one another both in the 
respective shape of their atoms, as star-like and round, and 
in the respective effects of heat and cold. In living beings 
there is combined with a body which is similarly elastic, but 
at the same time organic, a spirit which, as apy<iio<; or soul, 
forms the body, and, as understanding, guides and illumines 
it. (From the three principles of ether, air, and spirit all 
essential natural phenomena are deduced, and in the detailed 
descriptions use is often made of graphic diagrams.) As 
regards the second part of his system, Justitia , the prin¬ 
ciple of all practical philosophy is the will of God. This 
is disctissed first of all as the source of inviolable laws or 
unconditioned obligations and duties. As we owe these 
either to God or to our neighbour, this part of the system 
falls into two portions. The former may.be called meta¬ 
physics, for in assigning to this portion all that concerns 
God, the ancients adopted a course far preferable to that 
of the Schoolmen and of modern thinkers, who have substi- 
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tuted for metaphysics its least important subdivision, ontology. 
Metaphysics teaches us why we have to fear God, to love and 
to obey Him. Next comes natural law, the principle of which 
is likewise obedience to God, that is, in regard to the regula¬ 
tions He has laid down for our conduct towards others. By 
the gift of language He shows us that we are intended for life 
as members of society, from which we can deduce not merely, 
as Pufendorf did, the officia necessitatis (duties of obligation) 
but also the officia commoditatis (duties of affection). The 
third part deals with Prudentia , that is, the conduct which 
aims at the highest good or the highest practical advantage. 
We are compelled to seek this, not so much by the law of 
God as by an innate tendency of our nature. As among the 
three blessings of health, truth, and virtue, the highest place 
belongs to the last-mentioned ; medicine and logic, which would 
require to be included in any elaborate treatment of the 
subject, may be passed over, and discussion confined to ethics 
as the most important part of the whole. Here a very great 
affinity with Thomasius is apparent. It shows itself not 
merely in the theory of the affections and the reduction of 
these to three, the combinations of which produce the chief 
vices, in his exhortation to peace of mind, etc., but also in the 
fact that he lays so much stress upon the laws of ceremony, 
and that the treatise of the Spaniard Gratian, which had 
become known through Amelot de la Houssaye’s translation, 
serves to a great extent as a guide, as being the best com¬ 
pendium of practical wisdom. 

13. Christian Adolf Crusius, born, in 1712, at Leuna, in 
Merseburg, and who died in 1776 as Senior of the theologi¬ 
cal faculty and professor of philosophy at Leipsic, was partly 
won over to the views we have been describing, not directly, 
but through the influence of one of Riidiger’s pupils, Adolf 
Friedrich Hoffmann, the author of a Doctrine of Reason , 
which enjoyed a high reputation in its day. Crusius exercised 
a great though transient influence; for in theology his followers, 
as the advocates of ^ mystic and apocalyptic system of exegesis, 
were opposed to the adherents of Ernesti, and in philosophy 
to the adherents of Wolff. Amongst them was his enthusiastic 
disciple, Justin Elias Wiistemann, who in his Introduction 
to the System of Dr. Crusius , Wittenberg, 1757, has given 
an abridged review of his master’s philosophical system. Of 
Crusius’ own writings, the first that call for mention are his 
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three dissertations, De corruptelis intellectus a voluntate pend- 
entibusy Lips., 1740; De appetitibus insitis voluntatis kutnanes , 
Lips., 1742; De usu et limitibus principii ration is deter - 
minantis, vulgo sufficicntis , Lips., 1743, the last of which 
contains his declaration of war against the philosophy of 
Wolff. To these must be added the larger works in the 
German language : Directions how to Live a Rational Life 
(Ethics), Lips., 1744 (and frequently); Sketch of the Neces¬ 
sary Truths of Reason^ etc. (Metaphysics), Lips., 1745 (and 
frequently); Way to the Certainty and Trustworthiness of 
Human Knowledge (“ Noology ” and Logic), Lips., 1747; 
Directions how to Reflect on Natural Events with System and 
Foresight (Physics), 2 pts., 1749 (enlarged, 1772). Besides 
these, there are minor treatises in Latin, which' in 1750 were 
published at Leipsic as Opuscula. —He agrees with Rudiger 
in claiming for philosophy only those truths that can be 
discovered through reason ; but at the same time he contrasts 
it with historical knowledge, inasmuch as its object endures per¬ 
manently. Finally, however, just like Rudiger, he contrasts 
philosophy and mathematics as knowledge of the possible and 
knowledge of the actual, and rejects the mathematical method. 
As regards the subdivision of his system, the twofold contrast 
between speculative and practical, and between necessary 
and contingent, was bound to lead properly to four different 
sciences. For convenience sake, however, he places on one 
side Metaphysics , as the sum of those speculative truths 
that are necessary, and on the other,—not as three, but as a 
single science, which he calls Disciplinary Philosophy ,—those 
branches of knowledge that have to do with such speculative 
truths as are contingent, and with (necessary and contingent) 
practical truths. Of the three subdivisions of this science, Logic , 
which shows how our intellect miist of necessity act, is treated 
of before Metaphysics on pedagogic grounds, while the first 
(Physics) and third (Ethics) are not taken up until afterwards. 
With it there is incorporated, under the name of “ noology,” 
practically the whole of empirical psychology, so far as it deals 
with the speculative part of the mind. This natural history 
of thought is followed by rules for the regulation of thought. 
The supreme law is said to be : What cannot be imagined, is 
false; and what cannot be imagined to be false, is true. From 
this principle of conceivability, three subordinate laws of 
thought are deduced. Among these the most important is 
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the principium contradictions; then come the principium 
inseparabilium and the principium inconjungibilm?n. From 
these may be deduced further laws, amongst others the law 
of sufficient reason, according to which everything which is 
now, and before was not, has a cause, (which possibly contains 
more, and has further capacities). Instead of this very limited 
principle, Leibnitz and Wolff are said to have set up their 
principium rationis sufficients, which should properly be 
called principium rations determinants , and in this way to 
have reached the fatalism that mars so seriously Leibnitz’s 
theory of the best possible world. Lastly, from these princi¬ 
ples there results a fifth, the law of contingency, according to 
which everything that can be conceived of as non-existent, 
must at one time have had no existence. Crusius divides 
Metaphysics into the same four parts that Wolff did, except 
that empirical psychology no longer finds a place in it. It is 
important to note, that in his Ontology existence is defined as 
being anywhere and at any time, and that from this he con¬ 
cludes that there is nothing which is not limited in its existence 
by time and space. Even God is no exception to this rule ; 
time and space accordingly are abstractions which the intellect 
must distinguish in existence. After ontology, Crusius states 
his views on Natural Theology, the most important point of 
which is the refutation of the ontological argument, on the 
ground that it commits a fallacy owing to a confusion between 
“ to exist ” and “ to be conceived of as existing.” Besides, 
the law of sufficient reason, and the law of contingency are 
said to furnish sufficient data for proving the existence of 
God, not to mention the proofs that rest upon grounds of 
probability. The qualities of God are then discussed in great 
detail, as well as His actions, both those that are “ imma¬ 
nent,” or necessary, and those that are “ transient,” or free; 
the distinction between creation and preservation, the idea of 
government, and miracles, are the most important of the other 
points dealt with here. After natural theology, Crusius takes 
up Cosmology as the “theory of the necessary nature of a 
world, and what can 1 be apprehended from this a priori ,” while 
physics has only to do with the present world and its con¬ 
tingent nature. By “ world ” we must understand such a 
system of finite and really connected things as is not itself m 
turn contained in some other system of which it is a part. 
From this it follows that the world is unique. Further, as it is 
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only possible to exercise an influence on things by means of 
motion, there must be substances whose nature consists in 
their capacity for motion, that is, material things. Besides 
these, there are spirits, which are capable not merely of 
motion but also of thought. The two can exercise influence 
upon each other; and the advocates of pre-established harmony 
really assume the existence of material things to no purpose 
at all. The further discussion of cosmology contains protests 
against the idea that the world is a machine, that the sum of 
motions, or even of motive forces, is always the same, that 
everything has a reason which determines it, that the world is 
the best possible (which is really self-contradictory), that every 
miracle requires a miraculum restitutions, etc., in short, against 
all the main points of Wolff s cosmology. Crusius’ treatment 
of metaphysics closes with “ pncumatology” or the theory of 
the necessary nature of spirits. The main points in this are 
the onslaught upon materialism and determinism. Against 
the former, appeal is always made to consciousness, which sup¬ 
plies a refutation; against the latter, he holds up the fact that 
the will, and not the understanding, is really the controlling 
power, and lays stress upon the faculty that the will has of 
initiating motions by means of an inward activity. By a spirit 
is to be understood a simple substance that can think and 
will, which, when associated with a body, is called the soul of 
this body. The supreme purpose of the world is, that the 
free actions of spirits should be brought into accord with the 
perfection of all things. In this too lies the assurance of im¬ 
mortality, which cannot be deduced from the nature of spirit 
alone.—In spite of the care with which he has brought toge¬ 
ther, in his two volumes on natural philosophy, all that was 
known at that time, the Physics of Crusius are of little interest 
at the present day. More important is* his Practical Philo¬ 
sophy, which he expounds in his Directions how to Live a 
Rational Life. Here the groundwork is formed by “ theleniato - 
logy',' or the theory of the powers and qualities of the human 
will, which, if Crusius had written his treatise on metaphysics 
before that on practical philosophy, would probably have 
been completely incorporated with the former. Just like the 
understanding or faculty of knowledge, the will, which is 
entirely distinct from it, consists of a number of fundamental 
powers, amongst which he examines in detail, as the principal 
fundamental impulses, that which makes for one’s own perfec- 
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tion, that which demands union with what is perfect, and that 
which is supplied by conscience. Next follows an investiga¬ 
tion into animal impulses. As regards the Moral System 
proper, of which “ thelematology ” is the groundwork, it is 
divided according to Crusius into ethics, moral theology, 
natural law, and practical wisdom. In the three first parts 
unconditioned obligations are treated of, in the last those 
that are conditioned. The supreme law is said to be: “ Out 
of obedience to the command of thy Creator, as thy natural 
and necessary superior, do all which is in accordance with per¬ 
fection.” Obedience, therefore, is always defined as the formal 
aspect, and perfection as the material aspect of virtue. In 
dealing with the supreme purpose of t;he world, Crusius comes 
again upon the question of immortality.' In addition to other 
moral proofs, he introduces the one already employed by Plato 
(vid. § 79, 7) and Cicero, and afterwards adopted by Kant, to 
the effect that the contradiction between merit and happiness 
in this world is a guarantee of immortality. Here, too, he 
repeats, that from the nature of the soul we can draw no con¬ 
clusions as to its immortality, inasmuch as at one time it 
had no existence and its life therefore is contingent. Incor- 
ruptibility is not immortality. As a matter of fact, the contents 
of the three first parts of practical philosophy coincide with 
duties towards oneself, towards God, and towards one’s neigh¬ 
bour. For, although, properly speaking, all duties are, accord¬ 
ing to the fundamental principle already laid down, duties to¬ 
wards God, still there are some duties toward Gcd which are so 
directly and in a special degree. These include amongst others 
rational faith. In his discussion on practical wisdom he treats 
not only of all that concerns ceremony, but also of the proper 
way to govern a State (political philosophy), while obligation 
towards authority is treated of under the bead of natural law. 

14. Joachim Georg Darjes was first an adherent and then 
an opponent of Wolffs. He was led to take up the former 
position through the influence of Carpov at Jena; but when 
he gave up the study of theology, he also gave up the philo¬ 
sophy of Wolff, or it least the strict form of it His lectures 
at J ena, which in a very special degree looked at things from 
a practical point of view, and dealt with practical philosphy, 
natural law, and political philosophy, were frequented by 
fabulous numbers of people. Accordingly, when, after Baum- 
garten’s death, the University of Frankfort looked about for 
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g, professor who would attract audiences as large as he had 
done, they could find no one to suit them better than Darjes. 
Besides his work as a lecturer, he was also very active as 
an author. The Introductio in artem inveniendi, s. logicam, 
appeared in 1742; Element a Metapkysices, 2 vols. 4to, 1743-44; 
Institutiones jitrisprudeniicz universalis , 1745; Remarks on 
several Propositions of the Wolffian Metaphysics , 1748; Philo¬ 
sophical Leisure Hours , 1749-52; First Principles of Moral 
Philosophy, 1755 ; Via adveritatem, 1755. The last-mentioned 
treatise, which contains an applied logic, as well as a criticism 
of what others had accomplished, (Zeno, Euclid, Plato, Aris¬ 
totle, the Stoics, Epicurus, Lully, Ramus, Bacon, and Descartes 
are discussed), may be regarded as his principal work in so 
far as it gives, in the preface, a review of what, according to 
his idea, philosophy should contain. It begins by contrasting 
philosophical with non-philosophical knowledge, pointing out 
that the former deduces the connection* between truths from 
the concepts of things, the latter from the perception of them; 
and then it proceeds to divide the subject-matter of philosophy 
into the possible as such, dealt with in philosophia prima , and 
the possible more closely determined. As this latter is either 
substance or non-substance, one of the parts of philosophy 
has to do with what follows from the idea of substance as 
such. So far, then, as it discusses substance as such, it is 
Metaphysica , in fact Ontologia ; so far as it discusses simple 
substance, it is Monadologia ; so far as it discusses the soul, it 
is Psychologia; so far as it discusses the spirit, it is Pneu- 
matica ; so far as it discusses God, it is Theo 'ogia naturalis ; 
so far as it discusses the body, it is Somatica . What is pos¬ 
sible, and yet not substance, is either accidens or activity. Of 
the former, Darjes takes no further account in this review ; 
but he proceeds to divide activities (operationes) into moral 
and non-moral. The former are dealt with in practical philo¬ 
sophy, which is in turn subdivided into natural law, ethics, 
and political philosophy; the latter are the activities of bodies, 
which form the subject-matter of physics. The fact that 
Darjes’ writings have so soon been forgotten, is a proof that 
his fame was chiefly due to his brilliant gifts as a teacher, 
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i. The advance that philosophy makes beyond Leibnitz, 
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is not to be measured by the work done in the way of com¬ 
pleting his system (§ 289, 1). It takes a more important step 
where it does not merely fill up the gaps which he had left, 
but also improves and fundamentally transforms what he 
and his disciples had accomplished, by avoiding the want of 
thoroughness that characterizes their views. If the philo¬ 
sopher beyond whom an advance of this kind is made were, 
like Descartes, one who disregarded all that had been done 
before his day, and built up his system as if his were the first 
attempt of the kind, the only way in which philosophy could 
progress, would be by starting from what he had said ; and 
the necessary condition of such progress would be an accurate 
acquaintance with his views. It is otherwise in the case of a 
system like that of Leibnitz (z rid. 288, 1). He deduces results 
from the teaching of Descartes, and results the opposite of 
those which Spinoza and Locke deduced ; and thus it is pos¬ 
sible even for thinkers who take no notice of him at all, to 
advance beyond him along the lines which he laid down. This 
they can do by drawing anti-pantheistic and anti-realistic con¬ 
clusions from the common premisses, just as he did, but with 
greater energy. It must, however, be admitted, that it is the 
greater one-sidedness of such philosophies, as compared with 
the comprehensive magnitude of Leibnitz’s system, which 
entitles them to the more advanced position. Just as, under 
certain circumstances, the half is more than the whole, so 
there are times which require one-sidedness. The point on 
which Leibnitz and his school were undecided,—and decis¬ 
ion is always one-sided,—was his theory of corporeal things. 
Since he conceives of these as entia semimentalia , or as pheno¬ 
mena dene fundata , the word semi and the notion of a real 
foundation for phenomena make his system only semi-idealism. 
When Wolff and, in a greater degree, Baumgarten and Meier 
declare it to be one of Leibnitz’s merits, that he avoids the one¬ 
sidedness alike of materialism and of idealism, they attribute to 
him a higher point of view than he is entitled to. For he knew 
nothing of the idealism to be discussed in this Section, while 
they were familiar faith it. Just as the realism towards which 
Leibnitz took up a position of hostility, had not yet advanced 
to the extreme of materialism, just as Locke had conceived of 
spirits only as perhaps material, so Leibnitz ventures to main¬ 
tain only that $7«<m-souls, or things like spirits, are the real 
elements even of what is corporeal. If an attempt, like that 
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of Wolff, is made to get rid of this ambiguous character of 
simple substances by foregoing their psychical nature, harmony 
ceases to be a necessary element of the system ; if, however, 
this is retained, there result quite a number of contradictions 
in addition to the doubtful quasi and semi. Leibnitz admits 
that, properly speaking, we cannot say thatone body communi¬ 
cates its motion to another, but only that*our idea of a body 
in motion is followed by one of a body set in motion, and so 
on. It is only, he says, for brevity’s sake that he employs 
any other language. This language, however, since language 
is thought, soon leads him to attribute to bodies a power of 
resistance, and indeed to animated bodies an actual substan¬ 
tial nature. And yet he came very near to avoiding this 
incompleteness. For in regard to a large number of those 
qualities of bodies which Locke called secondary, indeed in 
regard to all which we perceive through the senses, he con¬ 
stantly asserts that they are merely our (confused) perceptions. 
He only required to look a little more closely, and he would 
have found that even impenetrability is only perceived b> 
sense, and that therefore all qualities, even those which Locke 
called primary, are simply relations to ourselves, that is, entia 
mentalia , phenomena, behind which there is no necessity to 
assume a real substratum. This advance was made by an 
Englishman and an Irishman contemporaneously, but quite 
independently of each other. The former was driven to his 
conclusion by Descartes and Malebranche, the latter by these 
thinkers and by Locke, Quite justifiably, the world took 
almost no notice of the first as compared with the second, and 
soon forgot him ; and therefore an equally detailed account of 
both is not to be expected here. 

2. In 1713, an English clergyman, Arth.uk Collier (12th 
Oct., 1680, to Sept, 1732), published Clavis universalis , or A 
New Inquiry after Truth , being a Demonstration of the Non¬ 
existence or Impossibility of an External World. The first 
edition of this work has become so rare that his biographer 
affirmed there were only seven copies of it in existence. It 
was reprinted in Edinburgh in 1836, but only forty copies 
were struck off. For these reasons it was chiefly known in 
Germany through the German translation by Eschenbach: 
Atlgemeiner Schlussel , etc., Rostock, 1756, until Samuel Parr 
again made it more accessible by including it in his Metaphysi¬ 
cal Tracts by English Philosophers of the Eighteenth Century , 
VOL. 11. s 
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London, 1837. When it appeared, the authors opinions, ac¬ 
cording to his own assurance, which is confirmed by Robt. 
Benson : Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Rev. Arthur 
Collier , Lond., 1832, had undergone no change for ten years. 
This makes it impossible that Berkeley’s writings, which ap¬ 
peared some years earlier, could have suggested his theory. 
All the more probable is it that he owes a good deal to Norris, 
who has been called the forerunner of Malebranche (§ 270, 8). 
That thinker lived quite near Collier, who was acquainted with 
his: Essay towards the Theory of the Ideal or Intelligible World. 
2 vols., 1701, 4to; and we have seen how near Malebranche 
came to denying the existence of the corporeal world. The 
extent to which Collier, during the first period of his literary 
activity, was in accord with Malebranche, is shown by an essay, 
preserved for us by Benson, in which he expressly declares 
that God cannot properly be called a Being, he must be called 
the Being. Collier’s theological views, which he looks upon 
as quite in keeping with his philosophical opinions, are not 
regarded as very orthodox ; he had to submit to being accused 
of Arianism and Apollinarism. In Church politics he was 
a Tory, and a defender of unconditional obedience; as, how¬ 
ever, he laid stress upon the point that obedience is to be 
rendered to that authority that has power over us, he refused 
to associate himself with those who were intriguing on behalf 
of the Stuarts. 

3. The Cl avis consists of two parts. The first of these 
deals with the visible world, i.e., everything which we per¬ 
ceive by the eye. After pointing out,—as Hume did, though 
with an entirely different purpose in view,—that the difference 
between impressions and ideas is one of degree, Collier 
reaches the result- that w T hat we see, or the visible world, can 
certainly not be “ external." The “extra-existence of the 
visible world ” is therefore a contradiction in terms ; and for 
this reason Descartes, Malebranche, and Norris had felt com¬ 
pelled to distinguish from the .visible world an invisible one, 
to distinguish an unknowable substance from phenomena, 
which lie within ourselves alone. This hypothesis is argued 
against in the second and much more elaborate part, which 
endeavours to prove that a world external to the spirit that 
perceives it, is an impossibility. If once we conceive of it 
as knowable, all the difficulties apply to it that apply to a 
visible world; if we conceive of it as unknowable and in- 
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visible, we charge God with having created something that is 
utterly useless. Further, the hypothesis of a universe existing 
external to the mind, leads to contradictions,—one philosopher 
proves that it is infinite in time and space, and that each part 
of it is infinitely divisible, another proves the exact opposite 
of this. Accordingly, for the philosopher there is no real 
external world ; but, just as the Copernican speaks of sunrise, 
the philosopher may speak of real objects, or even of objects 
external to us. For the ideas of bodies do not exist in us 
alone, but in other spirits as well ; and further, they do not 
exist in us of our own good pleasure, but because God pro¬ 
duces them in us. It was against the latter misapprehension 
that Malebranche’s theory of seeing in God was directed. We 
are therefore justified in saying that the ideas of bodies exist 
outside of ourselves, that is, in other spirits. 

4. Some years earlier than Collier, George Berkeley, an 
Irishman (born March 12th, 1684; Bishop of Cloyne from 
1734; died Jan. 14th, 1753). had published his Essay towards 
a New Theory of Vision , 1 709, which formed the basis, of his 
two principal works, A Treatise concerning the Principles of 
Human Knowledge , 1710 (and often afterwards), and his 
popular exposition of the same views in Three Dialogues be¬ 
tween Hylas and Philonous, 1713 (and often afterwards). As 
compared with these, little importance attaches to Alciphron 
or the Minute Philosopher , 1732, a work which aims at show¬ 
ing the superficial character of the line of reasoning adopted 
by the so-called freethinkers. His Sin's, the immediate pur¬ 
pose of which is to commend the healing virtue; of tar-water, 
is interesting, as showing how well Berkeley was read in the 
whole literature of natural philosophy. All these works, as 
well as some minor ones, of which that upon Passive Obedi¬ 
ence may be mentioned, are to be found in*Berkeley’s collected 
writings, The Works of George Berkeley , D.D., late Bishop 
of Cloyne in Ireland\ etc. London, 1784, 2 vols., 4to. They 
have often been republished since, eg., in 1834, and in the one 
volume edition brought out by Thomas Tegg and Son, London, 
1837. The latest is that of Professor Fraser, of Edinburgh. 

5. Collier is very far from being ready to admit his substantial 
agreement with Berkeley. Nor can we wonder at this. For 
the premisses upon which his theories rest, are found in those 
philosophers whom w r e have already described as showing a 
tendency towards pantheism, while Berkeley bases his chiefly 
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upon the individualism of Locke. In the Introduction to his 
Principles , which is the most important passage bearing upon 
this, Berkeley extends the nominalist principle, that only indi¬ 
vidual things exist, even to the content of our perceptions. 
The latter only represent individual things, although, when 
we make a statement in regard to any (particular) triangle that 
in no way depends upon its being right-angled, we imagine that 
we have spoken of a triangle that is neither right-angled nor 
acute-angled, in other words, of a triangle in general. Just as 
there are no such triangles, so there is nowhere any such thing 
as a universal; and the mistaken idea that there are abstract 
or universal ideas is, in Berkeley’s view, one of the two ob¬ 
stacles to true philosophy. If we stand by the rule that what 
cannot exist without something else, is also inconceivable with¬ 
out this other thing, we shall admit that there is no idea to 
correspond to those words which denote a universal idea, that 
is, really, to correspond to any words at all. This does not 
imply any censure upon language, for its purpose is not so 
much to communicate ideas as to call forth passions, and to 
move men to action. That process, as well as the process of 
thought, is assisted by words, even when there is no definite 
idea associated with them, and they are used like algebraical 
symbols. Everything that Berkeley has said so far, a con¬ 
sistent follower of Locke would be bound to subscribe to, 
and it has therefore been approved of in so many words by 
those who have consistently developed Locke's philosophy 
(vid. § 282, 3). At this point, however, differences arise be¬ 
tween them, which,—just because both theories are indivi¬ 
dualistic,—develop into diametrical opposition. At one with 
Locke in holding that we must begin by examining the ele¬ 
ments of all knowledge, Berkeley investigates the origin of 
ideas, and in doing so he simplifies Locke’s theory, as Brown 
and Condillac (§ 283) did after him, though with a very dif¬ 
ferent result. All ideas, without distinction, even those which 
Locke assigned to sensation, simply express states of our 
spirit ; they are actions of this spirit. To make ideas into 
effects produced by bodies, means, to transform the spirit into 
a passive, and therefore a material being, and the body into 
an active being, and therefore one which exercises will, or is 
spiritual. It is admitted even by the advocates of A corporeal 
world.—the “materialists” or “ corporealists,” who are repre¬ 
sented in the Dialogues by Hylas, while Philonous gives 
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expression to Berkeley’s own view,—that the ideas “ blue;” 
“ sweet,” and so on, do not express the nature of things, but 
relations to the percipient subject. Their hypothesis, there¬ 
fore, is an entirely useless one ; for the real nature of the bodies 
whose existence they assume, always remains unknown ; for us 
such bodies do not exist at all. The distinction between primary 
and secondary qualities does not carry them any further, for 
what is true of colour and taste, is true also of extension and 
impenetrability. Both kinds of qualities exist solely in the 
mind that perceives them; outside of us they are nothing. To 
suppose that, behind phenomena, there exist unknown substrata 
upon which the predicates applied to these rest,—substances 
which always remain concealed from us,—is neither so simple 
nor so correct as*to admit that a thing is nothing but a con¬ 
stant aggregate of qualities, i.t\, sensations or perceptions, and 
that therefore its existence depends upon the percipient sub¬ 
ject, its esse is percipi . The sun, then, is simply the constant 
association of brightness, warmth, and so on; and every dream 
that makes it visible to us, is a proof that the only condition 
essential to its being perceived is, that there should be a sub¬ 
ject to perceive it. There are in existence, therefore, nothing 
but spirits, i.c ., active beings whose nature consists in thought 
and will, and ideas, i.e., perceived, passive beings, the constant 
aggregates of which are called things. The difference between 
a thing and an idea does not, therefore, consist in the former 
being real and the latter notional, but in the former being com¬ 
plex and the latter simple ; both are “ notional beings.” Instead 
of the world of Leibnitz, which consisted of quasi-spirits, we 
have one which consists solely of spirits and of their images 
or ideas. The principle which Leibnitz applies to some sub¬ 
stances—that they have the power of thought and of will— 
is in this case applied to all alike. Instead of Leibnitz’s 
Semi-idealism, we have here a consistent form of Idealism. 
Berkeley himself does not employ this name for his system. If 
he had wished to give it a distinctive title, he would probably 
have called it “spiritualism,” possibly “notionalism,” or “phe¬ 
nomenalism.” Suffice it to say, that he takes up a position 
directly antagonistic to what he called, as we do, materialism, 
and that he is never tired of arguing against the mistaken 
notion involved in the “ supposition of external objects,” which 
really “ subsist not by themselves, but exist in minds.” This 
notion he bewails as the second great error of philosophers. 
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There is such a great difference between the existence of 
spirits and that of their ideas, that Berkeley laments having to 
employ one and the same word for both. The “ existence of 
objects without the mind ” is, in his view, quite as much of an 
absurdity as the statement that a perception exists outside of 
the percipient subject. By consistently maintaining and ap¬ 
plying the view of Descartes and Locke, that the object of 
consciousness is an idea, Berkeley had been brought into the 
position of denying to the material world any existence outside 
of the spirits that perceive it; and this helps us to understand 
why the expressions “ ideal system,” “ idealism,” and the like, 
which up till now had been applied only to (Locke’s) theory 
of ideas, henceforth are used of those who deny the exist¬ 
ence of corporeal substance. This is so even in Wolff, vid. 

§ 290, 6. 

6 . So far as the principles hitherto laid down are concerned, 
it looks as if Berkeley had done away with the distinction 
between the sun as it is seen at midday, and the sun as we 
dream of it at midnight, or as we represent it to ourselves by 
the help of imagination. But he is too fond of proclaiming 
his respect for sound common sense to allow us to entertain 
any such notion of his views. He tries to discover wherein 
the difference consists, and he finds that in the first case 
the idea of the sun forces itself upon all spirits alike, while 
in the second case it is present only in a single spirit, and 
in the third case only when that spirit wills that it should 
be so. The first case can only be explained by supposing 
that the aggregate of ideas, which we call the sun, is given 
or suggested to all percipient spirits simultaneously. This 
suggestion cannot come from a body, a real sun, external to 
us, for nothing can be given which the giver does not himself 
possess; and even those who allow that there is a corporeal 
sun, will not go so far as to assert that it possesses ideas. It 
can only come, therefore, from a thinking being, a spirit that 
controls all spirits simultaneously. This is God. His thought 
is far exalted above our thought, so that in speaking of His 
ideas it must not b£ forgotten that these ideas are not like our 
own. The constant aggregates of ideas, which we call real 
things, as opposed to the creations of our own fancy, have 
their origin in the action of the Almighty Being, who 
associates ideas in spirits with absolute impartiality, and there¬ 
fore in all alike, and with absolute immutability, and therefore 
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in the same way at all times. We are quite right to draw 
a distinction between the two classes; in fact we may call 
the one class things external to us, for if I close my eyes the 
sun continues to exist, that is, it exists still in other spirits. 
The regularity that characterizes those combinations of ideas 
which are common to us all, a regularity which results from 
the unchangeableness of God, we call laws of nature. They 
are a far more cogent proof of the existence of an omniscient 
God than all imaginable miracles. Only by bringing God 
down to the level of man, can we come to believe that ex¬ 
traordinary acts further His glory more than the maintenance 
of an order that has once been established, and according to 
which the idea of the bright sun is not so much the cause as 
the announcement of the idea of heat that follow's it. The 
laws of nature, then, are the principles upon which God com¬ 
bines ideas in all human beings. These are discovered solely 
by means of observation. It is impossible to demonstrate, 
or to know a priori, that one idea will be accompanied by 
another ; this we learn by experience, and we expect the same 
thing to happen in the future because we have a well-grounded 
belief that God has not changed His will. Berkeley’s 
idealism, as Kant afterwards truly observed, is pure empiricism ; 
and his example is sufficient to show the mistake made by 
those who contrast idealism with empiricism, instead of with 
rationalism. Towards rationalism Berkeley takes up a purely 
negative attitude. Hence the almost barbarous fashion in 
which he often speaks of mathematics, although he was no 
mere tyro in that subject himself. Ultimately, in his view, the 
chief function of philosophy is to study the Divine wisdom as 
manifested in the laws of nature, not excluding teleological 
connection. To say that teleology is absolutely incompatible 
with empiricism, and that therefore Berkeley cannot be called 
an empiricist, is to lose sight of the distinction already pointed 
out (§ 287). Here the individual things that form the truly 
real, are held to be spiritual, and not material; and accordingly 
he expressly affirms that will is the sole form of activity. 
(Materialism did not allow that there was any form except 
motion.) Just as motion is determined by outward impulse, 
so will is determined by ends. Motives ( Beweggrilnde ), 
which the realists sacrificed to causes of motion (Grttnde der 
Bewegung), must therefore be put in the forefront by the 
individualist who is also an idealist, whether his philosophy 
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be rationalistic like that of Leibnitz, or empirical like that of 
Berkeley. 

7. A large part of his two chief works is occupied with 
demonstrating the simplicity of his system and its agreement 
with the demands of religion, and in particular of sound 
common sense. The hypotheses put forward on the opposite 
side have, he says, led many to scepticism, owing to the 
difficulties which, if these are accepted, result from the idea of 
space, and so on. The theory that bodies exert an influence upon 
the soul, has brought even a larger number into the position 
of asserting that the soul is material. His own theory, on the 
other hand, according to which every idea is a word which 
God speaks to us, every regular succession of ideas a rule 
which God follows, he maintains to be the best safeguard 
against atheism. Not as though this would give us an idea of 
God. How would it be possible for God, who is pure activity, 
to be represented by something non-active, as an idea is ? 
Rather, in this case, what applies to our certainty of the 
existence of our own spirit and of other spirits, applies also to 
our certainty of God. For the reason just stated, we have no 
ideas of these, but only of their manifestations. We have, 
however, a “notion ” of them ; and the existence of our own 
spirit is for us an immediate certainty, while the existence of 
other spirits, though not directly known, is still a highly 
probable deduction. Finally, God’s existence is, like that of 
other spirits, deducible from the effects He produces (ideas), 
and is therefore not directly deducible. But while this is so, it 
is more certain than anything else, since everything of which we 
are conscious, every idea, is a proof of His existence, inasmuch 
as it is a manifestation of Him. Where Berkeley, as often 
happens, describes this process of being illuminated by God, 
he comes very near to the position of Malebranche, whose 
favourite text he is fond of quoting: “ In Him we live, and 
move, and have our being.” For the rest, he was in religion 
a faithful son of his Church, and in politics an adherent of 
the theory of passjve obedience, on behalf of which he also 
employed his pen, 

Cf. J. F. Ferrier: Berkeley and Idealism, 1842 (first in Blackxvoods Maga¬ 
zine, afterwards in the collected edition of his philosophical remains, 
Edin. and Lond., 1866). F. Collyns Simon : The Nature and Elements 
of the External World, 1847 ; and The Present State of Metaphysics 
in Great Britain, in The Contemporary Review for June, t868. 
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§ 292. 

E .—PHILOSOPHY AS INTROSPECTION. 

i. The counterpart to the realism of the eighteenth century 
had reached a climax in Berkeley’s philosophy, as was after 
wards recognised by the Systems de la Nature (vid. supra, 

§ 286, 3). No theory could be more idealistic than this, which 
transforms bodies into more constant kinds of perception, just 
as Holbach subsequently represented thoughts as finer kinds 
of motion. While Berkeley shows himself in this respect more 
consistent tfian Locke and his semi-idealistic disciples, still in 
another point he suffers as much from want of thoroughness as 
they do. The counterpart to pantheism,—which in this work 
has always been called individualism, in order to reserve 
monadism, the expression proposed by others, for the one 
system that invented it,—led in its realistic form to atheism. 

It was remarked in passing (vid. § 286), that the series of 
idealistic systems would show a similar result. That this 
remark was true in the nature of the case, and that we are 
justified in charging Leibnitz, Wolff, Baumgarten, Meier, and 
Berkeley with want of thoroughness, inasmuch as they re¬ 
mained theists,—an attitude they all maintained in honesty and 
uprightness,—is proved by the difficulties andNpontradictions in 
which they became involved solely owing to this fact. In the 
first place, as regards Leibnitz, who may here b v e taken also 
as the representative of his three disciples and followers, the 
Godhead appears in his system, for the most part, by; being in¬ 
troduced as the ultimate basis of the general harmon\y of the 
world. As, however, it has been shown (vid. § 288, 2 ), that 
this harmony results spontaneously from the conception ‘of the 
monads, God is really represented as carrying out something 
which does not require to be carried out. If we say that, rapt 
merely the harmony among the monads, but their existence, fs 
only conceivable upon the hypothesis that they are the work\ 
of a Creator, we must remember the metaphysical mechanism \ 
(vid. | 288, 3) by which they force themselves into existence, \ 
and also Leibnitz’s express statement that no new monads ' 
were created and no existing monads destroyed, as well as 
the fact that it is in no way harder to assume the eternity of 
the monads a parte ante than their eternity a parte post. If 
we reflect that, because' God does not possess that which 
forms the bond between the monads, He is really banished to 
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the region where the deities of Epicurus dwelt, and further, 
that Leibnitz is very unwilling to allow any interference at all 
in the world on the part of God, we might perhaps trace in 
the expression he sometimes uses, Dens sive harmonia rerum, 
a feeling that in his system a God has, in both senses of the 
word, nothing to do , (vid. Leibnitianam Feller, Otium Hanov. 
p. 169. Cf Letter to the Duke Joh. Friedrich in O. Klopp’s 
cd., vol. iii., p. 259): And, besides, at what a sacrifice of 
consistency does he purchase this God, who has nothing to 
do! He calls Him the highest of the monads; but as the 
nature of the monad was expressly made to consist in its 
being one among many, in its being limited power, in its 
being burdened with matter in order that it might remain a 
part of the universe, and so on, we have in God a monad 
which is not a monad at all. We may compare this with the 
position in which Wolff gets entangled. That unwearied oppo¬ 
nent of the philosopher who made God the only substance, 
becomes doubtful as to whether God is substance at all, and 
finally reaches the result that He is so only in a loose sense, 
i.e., that properly speaking, He does not subsist at all. The 
idea of God introduces an exactly similar contradiction into 
each individual monad. This was said to be self-active power ; 
but it remains so, only so long as no account is taken of its 
relation to the Godhead; if we do take account of this relation, 
the monads become “emanations” of the Divine nature, i.e., 
to use Spinoza’s phraseology, its affcctioncs. What happens to 
Leibnitz and Wolff, happens also to Berkeley. He says that 
God neyrer varies from the established method of combining 
ideas ; /nd a God of whom this is directly asserted has nothing 
to do/ His place can easily be supplied, if the law of associa¬ 
tion/of ideas be substituted for Him who has once for all 
laic( it down. Th is is all the more easily accomplished in that 
tMe hypothesis of a Got! and of an activity so directed threatens 
the fundamental principles of the' system. For spirits are 
said to be purely active beings, to suppose that they are 
passive is equivalent to making them material ; now, towards 
God they are said to stand in a relation of receptivity, i.e. 
exactly in the position of the rejected tabula rasa. And 
further, bodies, it is said, cannot give us any ideas, because it 
is impossible to give what one has not got. God, however, 
is expressly stated not to have such ideas as we have ; and yet 
He gives us ideas which are certainly such as we have. These 
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contradictions are a symptom and a penalty of the want of 
thoroughness characteristic of this point of view. Neither 
Leibnitz nor Berkeley ever gets beyond semi-individualism, 
because, while they had declared that the individual is the 
only reality, they do not maintain that which makes the indi¬ 
vidual thing an individual thing—its separation from every¬ 
thing else. It w'as impossible that Leibnitz should do so. 
For his monad is a mirror of the universe, and therefore in 
his psychology he can see in the laws of thought merely the 
rellected laws of the world, (metaphysical principles, he calls 
them in a letter to Locke); while in his ethics, he is com¬ 
pelled to make personal perfection consist solely in the 
furtherance of philanthropy. His own life and character 
accord well with his theory. He could not think without 
society (conversation, correspondence, reading); a many- 
sided activity in the world, in the service of the State 
and the Court, and so on, was for him a necessity ; indeed, 
even his religious life is not such as requires that zealous 
attendance at church which promotes sectarian isolation ; it 
rather consists in that great yearning for union with others 
which produced his schemes of reconciliation. Berkeley, 
again, who substitutes ideas for reality, though only such 
ideas as are common to all, can—just on account of this 
limitation—never get to the position of saying that the sub¬ 
ject draws everything from within itself and finds in itself 
complete satisfaction. This sense of inadequacy,—which in 
himself appears in the form of his proverbial philanthropy, 

. of zeal for missionary enterprise, of submission to the con¬ 
trol of the State, and which even his theory allows to the 
subject,—excludes everything which in his time or our own 
could be called egoism. But, just for this reason, it is con¬ 
ceived much more in the spirit of the period that has been 
called the period of organization than in that of the “ dis¬ 
organizing ” eighteenth century. This explains why on cer¬ 
tain points Leibnitz and Berkeley alike show an affinity to 
Malebranche. 

2. An important step towards getting rid of this want of 
thoroughness was taken by those who taught the human 
spirit to dive into the recesses of its own being, not so much 
in order to find out what is outside of us or beyond us, as in 
order to discover what lies in the individual as such. The 
more practical aspect of this movement is represented by 
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Rousseau, that hermit in the midst of the busy world, who 
before the eyes of all men buried himself in the depths of his 
own being and found satisfaction there; while at the same time 
he confined this process chiefly to the practical side of his na¬ 
ture. So far as theory is concerned, its chief champions are the 
solid phalanx of the Scottish School. These thinkers made 
philosophy an observation of the facts of consciousness, in¬ 
cluding those which form the basis of the speculative, and 
those which form the basis of the practical aspect of life. We 
are justified in connecting these two tendencies not merely by 
the circumstance that the Scotsmen were fond of extolling 
Rousseau as “their” philosopher, but also by the very similar 
effect which the two produced without and within the country 
where they.originated. In France these have been the two 
influences that have opposed the power of sensationalism. 
That of the Genevan was felt earlier, but its success was 
less marked ; that of the Scotsmen asserted itself later, but 
its triumph was more enduring. The reverse was the case 
in Germany. There Rousseau’s ideas at once produced an 
immense effect, .especially in extra-academic circles, but in 
academic circles too, as the example of Kant proves. The 
doctrines of the Scottish School, which for a while were ex¬ 
pounded only from’the professorial chairs at home, remained 
for a long time unknown in Germany. When this condition 
of things came to an end, the case of F. H. Jacobi shows 
how important was their influence upon German philosophy 
also. 

3. The story of the life of Jean Jacques Rousseau, born 
at Geneva on June 28th, 1712, and died at Paris on July 
3rd, 1778, is universally known through his world-renowned 
autobiography (Confessions). By means of his numerous 
works, the best collected edition of which is that of Musset- 
Pathay, Paris, 1818-1820 in 22 volumes, he exercised a great 
influence, chiefly upon the history of civilization in general, 
but also to some extent upon the history of philosophy. His 
first piece of writing was the essay upon the (baneful) influ¬ 
ence of the arts and sciences, which was awarded a prize at 
Dijon in 1750. Of his other works, we may mention as the 
principal ones, his other prize essay upon the inequality of 
man (1753), the Contrat social (1762), and his two novels, La 
nouvelle H 6 loi.se (1761) and the more important Emile ( 1762). 
All of his books, from first to last, are marked by the one 
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fundamental idea, that man, when he comes from the hands of 
nature, is good, and that it is simply society that ruins him. 
This destructive process, he holds, can only be checked when 
education produces a better set of human beings, by allowing 
man to develop naturally and in his own particular way, ana 
by confining its efforts to preventing the entrance of evil 
into him. It naturally follows from these premisses that this 
could be best effected in complete isolation from the world, 
outside of the family circle, by means of a private tutor 
selected for the purpose, in a solitude which might be called 
an artificially constructed Crusoe’s island. (It,is unnecessary 
to go into the detailed educational precepts given in Emile , 
more especially as most of what is nowadays cited as having 
been first taught by Rousseau, is found in Locke, from whom 
Rousseau can be shown to have borrowed it.) The pro¬ 
nounced individualism, expressed in the principles just quoted, 
accords very well with the fact, that in Rousseau’s ideal State, 
in spite of the stress he himself lays upon the important dis¬ 
tinction between volonte rdndrale and volontd de tous, the will 
of all—indeed, in default of this, the will of the majority—de¬ 
cides everything ; so that, for example, every year the majority 
determines whether the constitution is to continue or is to 
be altered. Rousseau’s antipathy to all corporations, to all 
systems of representation, to the subdivision produced by 
separating the functions of government, and so on, is a 
necessary consequence of the fact that the citizen never 
ceases to be “ a man,” which means here, an individual ; and 
that even in the State the “ rignts of man,” f.. ., the rights of 
the human atom, or individual man, continue to be the chief 
consideration. His theory is much more revolutionary than 
he was himself. It leads to anarchy—a result which indi¬ 
vidualism is bound to reach, exactly as pantheism is bound to 
insist upon the oppression of individual citizens. Just as his 
politics are in this respect anti-social, so his religion is anti- 
ecclesiastical. The famous confession of faith made by the 
Savoyard vicar in Rousseau’s Emile , led at one and the same 
time to two widely different results. His book was burned 
by the public executioner, and yet it earned him the contempt 
of the Encyclopaedists, who began to look upon him as a 
bigot. This confession exhibits a point of view in which the 
subjective side is exalted so far above the objective that, 
while God really becomes of little import to man, man’s 
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enjoyment of the consciousness that God exists, becomes 
correspondingly important. The foremost place is given to 
the certainty that we are immortal, and that we shall one day 
see merit and happiness brought into accord with each other. 
As neither of these is conceivable without a Godhead, a 
belief in the latter is accepted into the bargain. Hence the 
vehemence with which it is maintained that the nature of the 
ctre des Urcs is unknowable. Hence the wrath against all 
dogma, which makes Rousseau portray so affectionately the 
atheist Wolmar in the New H'Hoisc, and which has led many 
an orthodox critic, wrapped up in dogmatism, to put Rousseau 
into the same category with Voltaire and Diderot, as if fire and 
water were the same thing because they both destroy man’s 
handiwork. In Rousseau’s religion of the heart we cannot 
help recognising the first germs of the sentimental theology 
which afterwards became supreme, especially in Germany, and 
under the inlluence of which real theology was driven out by 
pietism. In maintaining pectus est quod theologian facit, as 
against those who would deifv reason, men of this school were 
in literal agreement with Rousseau, who is never weary of pro¬ 
claiming to the world that heart anil feeling are morethan reason. 
We can hardly imagine a nature better fitted to be the active 
apostle of such a form of subjectivity. Living in constant self¬ 
contemplation, always meditating upon himself, and therefore, 
even in the passion for nature, which became fashionable after 
his day, paying much less heed to nature herself than to the 
emotions which she calls forth, often spoiling his enjoyment 
by this reflective tendency, he yet is more afraid of losing 
himself than of anything else. Hence his cry of f abhorrc 
Spinoza. Rejected and ridiculed by those who, like Helvetius, 
find their all in the sensuous side of human nature, Rousseau 
enthroned the Ego revelling in its own thoughts. The solitude 
that closed round this prophet of idealism in the midst of 
materialistic culture, drove him always further and further into 
himself; for him whom the world thrusts forth as a “ savage ” 
or a “ bear,” there is nothing left but to find satisfaction in 
his own self. In Rqusseau’s case this is pushed to excess. 
He is as much, or even more, of an egoist than Helvetius ; but 
his egoism shows itself in that admiration for his own excel¬ 
lence, which makes him exclaim,—even when he is recounting 
acts of meanness of which he had been guilty,—“ There has 
never been a better man than I am." Spinoza could not have 
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read without repugnance a book like Rousseau's Confessions; 
Rousseaus own age saw in it a new gospel. We, who have 
fallen heir to the legacies of both, pass, as we read it, from 
admiration to disgust, and from disgust to admiration. Up 
till now, owing largely to the charm of his style, the sentiment 
of admiration has prevailed almost universally in France. 
The remarkable article on Rousseau in the Rcvite de Denx 


Mondes by St. Marc Girardin, is a brilliant exception to this, 
and one which, it seems, is beginning to find imitators. 

4. The efforts of the Scottish School were not crowned 
with such striking and immediate success ; but their influence 
has been almost as great, and it has been more permanent. 
As the merits of James Beattie (5th Nov., 1735, to $th Aug., 
1803) lie rather in the sphere of a-sthetics, while James Oswald 
exhibits no originality, and Adam Ferguson (1724--221KI Feb., 
1816) marks no important step in advance, it will be sufficient 
to mention here only the founder of the School, and the 
youngest of his own pupils, who not merely dedicated his 
chief work to his master, but had a like honour paid him in 
return. While only in his twelfth year, Thomas Rr.m, born 
April 26th, 1710, was entered at Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
of which George Turnbull (1698-1748) had just become head. 
Turnbull, though almost forgotten nowadays, was an extremely 
suggestive writer ; and in the admirable work by McCosh, 
referred to in § 281, 7, attention is very properly directed to 
him, because Reid is so greatly indebted to him, that it is 
surprising to see that no acknowledgment is made. After 
finishing his studies, Reid first held the post of librarian at 
Aberdeen, and then had charge of a country parish until 
he finally received a university chair. In 1752 he became a 
professor in Aberdeen, and from there he was transferred 
to Glasgow in 1764. He died on Oct. 7th, 1796. His views, 
originally expounded only in his lectures, were first given to 
the world in his Inquiry into the Human Mind on the 
Principles of Common Sense, Edin., 1764 (often reprinted since). 
This contains in a compact form all that was afterwards 
developed in the more elaborate and sometimes prolix works 
of his old age, viz., Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man , 
Edin., 1785, and Essays on the Active Powers of Man, Edin., 


1788. (These two have often been printed together in three 
volumes at Edinburgh, eg. 1819, as, Essays on the Powers of 
the Human Mind.) In 1847 Sir William Hamilton, of whom 
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we shall have to speak later, published the collected works of 
Reid in one volume; and as early as 1858 this edition (Edin., 
Maclachan and Stewart) had been reprinted five times. 
Thoroughly acquainted with the teaching of Hume and of 
Berkeley, Reid admits that both are perfectly justified in the 
conclusion they draw from Locke’s theories, even although 
one denies the existence of the Ego, and the other the exist¬ 
ence of matter. As scepticism of this kind is absurd, the 
principles upon which these conclusions rest must be given 
up. Not, however, the point of view of empiricism ; for, just 
as natural science made no progress until it was based upon 
experience and experiment, so too the second branch of 
science, pneumatology,—which is still waiting for its Galileo, 
Torricelli, Kepler, Bacon, and Newton,—can follow no other 
road but the analytical method of observation, which en¬ 
deavours to discover the laws that regulate the phenomena 
( Inqu,iry , ed. vi., pp. 3, 10 ; Essays , Prefi). What must be 
given up is “ the ideal system,” according to which we have 
at first mere ideas, and only afterwards, by combining these, 
become able to decide about the reality of the object of 
thought. As a matter of fact, the reverse of this would be 
much nearer the truth ; just as in nature what we have first 
presented to us, is bodies or combinations of elements that we 
only discover afterwards by analysis ( Inquiry , pp. 44, 45). 
Nothing but the assumption that there is a primitive judg¬ 
ment of this kind,—a certainty that does not rest upon ideas,— 
can furnish any protection against scepticism. The Peripa¬ 
tetic view avoided this extreme by holding (wrongly) that 
ideas are actual copies of things themselves ; but scepticism 
became inevitable, after Locke, Hume, and Berkeley had 
proved,.first of some and then of all ideas, that they could not 
have the remotest resemblance to the nature of the things 
they represent {Inquiry, pp. 187-192). The sum-total of the 
primitive judgments which are present in the consciousness ol 
all men, and upon which all certainty ultimately rests, is called 
common sense ; anything that runs counter to this is called 
absurd {Inquiry, p. 5 ?)* With regard to these, the greatest 
philosopher is no higher an authority than an ordinary man 
{Essays, vol. ii., p. 316). Pneumatology has not to construct 
or to explain these principles ; it has simply to discover them 
as facts. Nor must it yield to the desire to reduce them all to a 
single principle ; for this endeavour, which proceeds from the 
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tendency to analogy, may far too readily lead uSf to look for 
greater simplicity than is given in nature, and is therefore 
often a hindrance to free investigation, just as philosophy 
usually suffers more from too much than from too little 
ingenuity ( Essays , vol. ii., p. 275 ; Inquiry, p. 9). Of 
undemonstrable principles of this kind, which form the es¬ 
tablished facts of our consciousness, Reid brings forward 
twelve as essential for our knowledge of contingent truths. 
Amongst these is the Cartesian axiom, that the fact of thought 
is a proof of the existence of the thinking Ego. The only 
fault he finds with it, is that it is thrown into the form of a 
reasoned conclusion, although the truth it expresses is an 
immediate certainty. Another such primitive judgment is, that 
every feeling “suggests” an object felt, not because it is an 
effect of the object, for that we do not know, but because we are 
bound to look upon it as a sign or indication of it; another 
is, that things are such as we perceive them to be, and so on. 
It is possible that in all this we are deceiving ourselves, but 
that does not matter, for, if so, we are so constituted that we 
are bound to deceive ourselves ( Essays , vol. ii., pp. 304-328). 
Just as these twelve principles form the basis of our know¬ 
ledge of matters of fact, or of the contingent, so too our know¬ 
ledge of rational or necessary truths rests upon certain 
principles, the validity of which has hardly been seriously 
questioned. To these belong not merely the familiar axioms 
of logic and mathematics, but also certain metaphysical prin¬ 
ciples, which have indeed been attacked by Hume, but which 
common sense continues to maintain, eg, that every event 
has a cause, and so on (Ibid., pp. 331-352). Just as these 
intellectual principles are a refutation of Locke’s tabula rasa , 
so sound common sense is made up of certain practical 
principles, to the consideration of which t the third volume of 
the Essays is devoted. It begins by reducing all action 
to three sorts of principles—mechanical, on which instinctive 
and customary action depends, animal, which form the basis 
of appetites and desires, and rational, which are the foundation 
for our affections for individuals. It then goes on to show 
that a moral sense, or moral consciousness,—our conscience,— 
enjoins us to esteem the fulfilment of duty more highly than 
our own well-being ; and ends by laying down those (six) 
principles which no rational being can deny : common sense 
teaches us that there is a difference between praiseworthy and 
vol. 11. t 
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blameworthy ; further that we are responsible only for what 
stands within our own power, that we must treat every one 
as we ourselves should like to be treated, etc. From these 
principles even an uneducated man can construct a system 
of ethics. 

5. Dugald Stewart was regarded by Reid himself as the 
foremost of his disciples ; and his own and succeeding gene¬ 
rations have confirmed this opinion. He was born on Nov. 
22nd, 1753, and after filling first the chair of mathematics and 
then that of moral philosophy at Edinburgh, he died in retire¬ 
ment in the country on June nth, 1828. Of his works we 
may mention, Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind ,, 
5 vols., 4to, Edin., 1792-1827 ; Outlines of Moral Philosophy , 
1 793 ; Philosophical Essays , Edin., 1810; and his last book, 
Philosophy of the A dive and Moral Powers of Man, 2 vols., 1828. 
Besides these, he wrote memoirs of Adam Smith, Reid, and 
Robertson. After a complete edition of his works in seven 
volumes had appeared in America, Sir William Hamilton, 
Reid’s editor, published Collected Works, etc., Edin., 1854-58, 
in ten octavo volumes. Stewart agrees with Reid in holding 
that philosophy has only to enumerate the principles upon 
which our certainty rests, and which he calls at one time 
fundamental laws of human belief, at another, elements of 
reason, and at another, principles of common sense. The 
chief points of difference between him and his master depend 
upon the fact that he tries to bring himself more into sympathy 
with views which the latter criticised. Thus he follows Des¬ 
cartes in holding that the Cartesian principle should be put in 
the form of an enthymeme : we are directly certain only of the 
fact of our thinking, we must really take a step forward from 
this, before we reach the certainty of our own existence. 
Similarly, he does not agree with Reid in holding that Locke’s 
distinction between primary and secondary qualities should be 
given up ; impenetrability does not stand in exactly the same 
relation as colour and taste. Still less does extension, which 
he assigns to a third group of qualities, mathematical. Finally, 
he will not allow that all doubt as to the reality of things is 
set at rest by Reid’s (fifth) principle, that we are bound to 
supply in thought an object felt, to correspond to every feel¬ 
ing. This would leave it quite undetermined whether the 
object supplied in thought is something independent, self- 
subsisting. At the same time, it is not necessary to assume a 
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new (thirteenth) principle ; the twelfth, according to which we 
are certain of the unchangeableness of the laws of nature, is 
sufficient to supply the defect. Last of all, we must mention 
this other point in which Stewart differs from Reid,—associa¬ 
tion of ideas occupies a much* more prominent place with him 
than, with his master. If Reid deduced association from 
custom, Stewart attempts to achieve the opposite result—to 
explain custom by association. 

6. The relation of Reid to Stewart finds an analogy in that 
of Stewart to his pupil, Thomas Brown (9th Jan., 1778, to 
20th April, 1820), who, both in his lectures and in his writings, 
carried over into the nineteenth century the attitude which 
Reid had been the first to adopt. As a physician and a poet, 
he is not to be compared to his namesake, who lived a century 
and a half earlier; but as a philosopher, he is highly esteemed, 
and shows in this latter respect more independence towards 
Reid than appears in Stewart. Perhaps this is partly due to 
the fact that—as his juvenile article in the Edinburgh Review 
shows—he already knew something of Kant, though only 
from French sources. Subsequently he studied German, and 
read German works. Of his writings, the first of which was 
a book against Darwin’s Zoonomia (1798), the earliest that 
calls for mention is his criticism of Hume’s theory of causality 
(1804) >' in the later editions it is less of a criticism than of a 
thesis. In Beneke’s Metapkysik und neue Psychologies I find 
it stated that he wrote, but did not finish, A Sketch of a 
System of the Philosophy of the Human Minds Edin., 1820, 
that he died while it was in the press, and that it was com¬ 
pleted by his pupil, David Welsh. From other sources I 
know that this pupil and biographer of Brown published in 
1820, in four volumes, his master’s Lectures on mental philoso¬ 
phy, which were stereotyped, after having gone through eight 
editions. The most important variation from his predecessors 
is, that lie claims to have substituted sensation, simple sugges¬ 
tion, and relative suggestion for feeling, memory, and judg¬ 
ment,—the expressions they employ,—and that he increases 
the number of laws for the association of ideas which they laid 
down, by adding various secondary laws. He is remarkable 
as being a freethinker in religion. The ideas of this school 
were elaborated in a much more independent fashion by 
Brown’s severe and even merciless critic, Sir William 
Hamilton, who died a few years ago. He was a professor 
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in Edinburgh. To his edition of Reid he appended two 
Dissertations of his own, the most important writings he pub¬ 
lished in his life-time. Besides these must be mentioned : 
Discussions on Philosophy and Literature , Education and 
University Reform , London, 1852. Soon after his death 
there appeared : Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic , by Sir 
William Hamilton , edited by Mansel and Veitch, Edin. and 
London. Blackwood, 1859, 4 vols. With regard to making 
empirical psychology the basis of philosophy,—or rather trans¬ 
forming philosophy, except natural philosophy, into psycho¬ 
logy,—he holds much the same views as Reid and Stewart 
did. He accordingly demands that philosophy should begin 
by enumerating the various phenomena and manifestations of 
mind (Phenomenology), that it should then go on to search 
for the laws regulating those phenomena (Nomology), and 
that finally it should deduce, from the laws thus discovered, 
conclusions as to the nature of mind (Ontology, or Meta¬ 
physics). It is in dealing with the third of these that it 
becomes most apparent that many things, especially his ac¬ 
quaintance with Kant, helped to make his position more 
advanced than that of his predecessors. Since Hamilton’s 
day, the use of the phraseology employed by Locke, Hume, 
etc., has become increasingly common. They held that know¬ 
ledge is conveyed through the medium of something which 
only rt’-presents the objects; while, in opposition to the re¬ 
presentative or ideal system, Reid upheld “ presentationism,” 
according to which we have an immediate and intuitive know¬ 
ledge of things themselves. “ Mediate ” and “ representative ” 
therefore come to mean the same thing, just as “ presentative ” 
and “ immediate ” do. That Hamilton, while adopting the 
former phraseology, is not quite decided as to which of the 
two lines he should follow, has been shown in a striking 
manner by Stirling (Sir William Hamilton , London, 1865). 
Besides the doctrine that knowledge is immediate, the main 
point in Hamilton’s system is considered to be, that there is 
no knowledge of the unconditional or infinite. This state¬ 
ment, which was afterwards the chief ground of difference 
between him and Cousin, drew down upon him numerous 
attacks, including some from the religious point of view. 
Through Hamilton’s influence, the views of the Scottish 
School, in this modified form, have -continued to make way. 
To what an extent they are regarded in the country where 
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they originated, as the ne plus ultra of true philosophy, was 
shown some years ago in a manner that certainly seems strange 
to foreigners, when there was a talk of Ferrier (whose too early 
death we have to lament) being appointed to a chair in Edin 
burgh. But the effect produced by this school has not been 
confined to the land of its birth. Reid became known in 
France through Royer Collard, while at a later period the 
translations of Prdvost and Theod. Joulfroy made their 
countrymen familiar with Dugald Stewart, whose reputation 
there almost surpasses that of his master. Both were sum¬ 
moned to lend their aid in France in the battle against the 
prevailing sensationalism and materialism. Nor in vain., for 
Cousin, the real founder of the eclecticism that was the result 
of this struggle, always maintained that its one leading fea¬ 
ture belonged to the Scottish School. For it was they who 
first made psychology the basis of philosophy. In addi¬ 
tion to showing that the chief characteristic of the Scottish 
School was its “ spiritualism,” i.e. what has been here called 
idealism, the school of Cousin has the further merit of having 
at least rendered it difficult to continue making a mistake 
generally made in Germany and even in France, particularly 
by theologians,—the mistake of putting Rousseau in the same 
category as Voltaire and the Encyclopaedists. Just as these 
latter recognised their true relation to Rousseau, when they 
attacked him as their most dangerous foe, so the Scottish 
School found one of its bitterest opponents in the material¬ 
istically inclined Joseph Priestley (13th March, 1733, to 6th 
Feb., 1804). Won over by Hartley and Bonnet’s theories 
of the vibrations of the brain fibres, he wished to substitute a 
physiological account of the nervous system for the analysis 
of the facts of consciousness, which Reid, Beattie, and Oswald 
had made their first duty. Against these thinkers he directed 
a special attack {An Examination of Reid?s Inquiry , Beattie s 
Essay on the Nature of Truth , and Oswald's Appeal to 
Common Sense. Lond., 1774). Besides writing this strictly 
polemical work, he developed his views in his Theory of the 
Human Mind, Lond., 1775, which he published as a third 
part to Hartley’s Observations on Man , his Frame , his Duty , 
and his Expectations. Further, he brought out, in defence of 
his doctrines: Disquisitions Relating to Matter and Spirit , etc., 
1777, and : Free Discussions of the Doctrines of Materialism, 
etc., London, 1778. The latter also contains the objections 
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put forward by Richard Price (i723-1791) on behalf of 
“spiritualism.” With Priestley’s purely scientific works, 
which have been of special importance in the department 
of chemistry, we have here nothing to do. 

7. The position which we have assigned to Rousseau in 
France, and to Reid and his school in Great Britain, belongs 
in Germany to the Empirical Psychologists, who were to 
some extent influenced by these two philosophical forces, 
although most of them developed their views independently. 
Berkeley’s example proved that empiricism and idealism are 
not mutually exclusive, and Wolff even made the attempt to 
graft empirical psychology on to the rational “ pneumatics ” of 
Leibnitz ; still, the fact that this could only assume the form of 
a supplement, is an evidence that those who wish to devote 
their attention solely and entirely to empirical psychology, 
will in so doing break away from the idealism of Leibnitz, and 
approximate to the views of English and French thinkers. 
This helps to explain how the Empirical Psychologists were 
led to take up a position midway between the movements 
begun respectively by Leibnitz and by Locke, and that in 
turn makes intelligible their affinity to those doctrines which 
will appear below {vid. § 294) as a form of syncretism, the 
elements of which are taken from the systems of these two 
philosophers. Thus the statement made by Friedrich Casi- 
mir Carl von Creuz (1724-1770) in his Essay on the Soul 
(Frkf. and Leips., 1723, 2 Pts.), to the effect that mind is a 
mean between a simple and a complex nature, does not seem 
so strange, if we bear in mind that Leibnitz and Wolff had 
maintained that it was simple, Hume that it was complex. 
Similarly, his assertion that while the soul produces all its 
ideas by itself, these must yet be occasioned by something 
external to ourselves, shows him as a follower at once of 
Leibnitz and of Locke. His constantly repeated demand to 
base psychology solely upon experience, his statement that the 
soul, besides being prompted to produce ideas itself, prompts 
the body to produoe motions, a fact which we are bound to 
admit, are features that remind us of Bonnet And the view 
that the soul must be immortal, because, if it ceased to exist, 
an “aspect” of the world would be lost, since each soul views 
the world in a different way, is borrowed from Leibnitz. 
Accordingly the physician Joh. Gottl. Kruger was following 
in the footsteps of Creuz when, in his New Theory of the 
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Emotions (1746), and more decidedly in his Dreams (1754), 
he set aside all inquiry into the question of immortality, on 
the ground that we can get no light upon it from experience. 
The same may be said of Joh. Jac. Hentsch, who, in his 
Essay on the Sequence of Changes in the Human Soul 
(1758, Leips.), declares that the theory of the soul belongs to 
physics, and not to metaphysics. The Latin work by Jac. Fr. 
Weiss, : De natura animi etpotissimum cordis humani , Stuttg., 
1761, bears evidence in its title of where the author’s chief 
interest lay. For him, just as for Kriiger before him, it lay 
in sensation, which had been hinted at by Leibnitz in his un¬ 
conscious perceptions, and had been more closely examined 
by the Wolffian School, especially by Meier, and which under 
the name of feeling was soon to play such an important part. 
The first to give it a permanent place in psychology was the 
man who beyond doubt occupies the chief place among the 
empirical psychologists of the pre-Kantian period. This is 
Joi-iann Nicolaus Tetens (16th Sept., 1736, to 1805), who, 
before being transferred to Copenhagen and while professor 
first at Biitzow and afterwards at Kiel, had published a number 
of works, amongst which the Philosophical Essays on Human 
Nature and its Development, Leips., 1776, 2 vols., decidedly 
occupies the first place. (Of his other works we may name : 
Thoughts on some Causes why there are only a Few Established 
Truths in Metaphysics, Biitzow, 1760; Discussion of the 
Chief Proofs for the Existence of God , 1761 ; On the Origin 
of Language and of Writing, 1772 ; On Universal Speculative 
Philosophy , 1775.) In his investigations he combines with 
his observation of the modifications of the soul a criticism of 
the views of others. On the most various occasions he pro¬ 
nounces against the hypothesis of brain oscillations as put 
forward by Hartley, Priestley, and Bonriet, who really explain 
nothing ; against Hume and Berkeley, who arrive at untenable 
conclusions; against Leibnitz and Wolff, because, in reducing 
all psychical activities to perception, they overlook other 
sources of such activities ; and finally, against the Scottish 
School, which makes no attempt at scientific explanation. 
The Essays contains fourteen different essays. The first 
part consists of eleven, dealing respectively with the nature 
of perceptions, with feeling, with sensations and sensi¬ 
bilities, with perception and consciousness, with thinking 
power and thought, with the origin of our knowledge of the 
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objective existence of things, with the distinction between 
sensuous and rational knowledge, with the necessity of universal 
truths of reason, with the relation between the reasoning 
faculty and common sense, with the fundamental principle of 
sensation, perception, and thought, with the relation of 
imagination to the other active capacities of the soul, with the 
fundamental power of the human soul and the character of 
humanity. The second part is composed of three essays, 
which treat of independent activity and freedom, of the nature 
of the human soul, and of the perfectibility and development 
of man. To make against Tetens the reproach that this 
succession of subjects betrays an entire want of system, would 
be to forget that his purpose is not to lay before his readers a 
careful epitome of the final result of previous meditations upon 
his part, but simply to induce them to accompany him in these 
meditations. We can accordingly see no inconsistency, but 
must rather see the advance, i.e. progress, necessary to every 
meditation, in the fact that Tetens begins by reducing all acts 
of knowledge to sensations, perceptions, and thoughts, the 
sources of which are said to be feeling, imagination, and reason, 
and yet in the tenth essay gets so far as to state that the 
fundamental faculties of the soul are feeling, understanding, 
and will. To this result he is led not merely by a criticism of 
the distinction which most people, “ like the Catechism,” make 
between understanding and will, as well as of that which 
Sulzer ( vid\ infra , § 294, 4) draws between sensibility and 
knowing power, but by a comparison of all the phenomena 
which up till now had been sharply distinguished. For it is 
found that the sensations of the external senses, as well as the 
feeling that we are ourselves affected, and the feelings of 
pleasure and its opposite, are all marked by the characteristic 
of receptivity. In our ideas and thoughts, on the other hand, 
there appears activity, from which, as remaining within our¬ 
selves (actio immanens), there must be distinguished that 
which passes beyond ourselves (transiens), and which we 
exhibit, for example* when we resolve to make a movement. 
But receptivity, then immanent, and finally transient activity, 
are the three fundamental faculties which, since the days of 
Tetens, it has been customary to distinguish. In addition to 
the strictness of his analysis, in which no one but Bonnet can 
be compared to him, what made the investigations of Tetens 
so valuable to Kant and the epoch that he inaugurated, was 
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that tendency towards a reconciliation of extremes, which 
marks him as standing on the threshold of the succeeding 
period. In his discussions on language he attempts to steer 
a middle course between Stissmilch, who had maintained 
the impossibility, and Herder who had maintained the 
necessity, of man’s inventing a language for himself; and he 
believes that he has found this middle course in the statement 
that under certain circumstances it would be possible for man 
to invent a language. In the' same way, he says that his 
point of view lies midway between determinism and inde¬ 
terminism, while he demands that we should pay some regard 
to common sense, but should not pay regard to it alone. To 
disregard it, is sophistry ; to neglect everything else, leads to 
fanaticism ; true philosophy is distinct from both, and occupies 
an intermediate position. Similarly, in discussing the question 
as to whether memory is a function of the soul alone or of the 
brain alone, he expresses the opinion that the third view, 
which assigns a share of it to both, is most probably correct 
because it lies midway between the other two. Further, as 
in the case of Bonnet [vid. § 283, 7), it may be pointed out 
how nearly Tetens approaches Kant, when (in the thirteenth 
essay) he classes as mere “appearances” or “phenomena” 
not only what we learn of things through sensations, but also 
what we learn of ourselves through self-consciousness; the 
real nature alike of things and of the soul remains concealed 
from us.—For the rest, the extent of the interest shown 
during this period in observations of individual psychical states 
is proved by the abundance of psychological literature, in 
reference to which, among other works, the third volume of 
Cams’ Geschickte der Psychologie may be consulted. It even 
survived the Kantian revolution. The Magazin fur Seelen- 
crfahrungs Kunde , founded by Karl Philipp Moritz (1757-93) 
well known for his strange and morbid habit of introspection, 
was afterwards continued by Maimon, and at a still later 
period was revived in the Psychologisches Journal of C. Chr. 
Ehr. Schmid. 

§ 293 - 

F .—THE ENLIGHTENMENT IN GERMANY. 

F. G. Schlosser: Geschichte des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts. Vols. 3 and 4. 

Bruno Bauer: Geschichte der Politic Cultur und Aufklarung des acht¬ 
zehnten Jahrhunderts. Charlottenburg, 1843-45. M. v. Geismar: 

JSibliothek der deutschen Aufklarer des achtzeknten Jahrhunderts,. 5 Parts, 
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Leipz., 1846-47. K. Biedermann : Deutschland irn achtzehnten Jahr- 
hundert. xst vol., Leipz., 1854. 2nd vol., 1st pt., Leipz., 1858, 2nd 
pt., 1868 (no more published). H. Hettner: Literaturgeschichie des 
achtzehnten Jahrhunderts. Third part, 1st Book, Brunsw., 1862 ; 2nd, 
1864; 3rd, 1869-70. A. Tholuck: Vorgeschichte des Rationalismus, 2 
vols., each in two parts, Halle, 1853-4, 1861-2; and the same author’s, 
Geschichte des Rationalismus, 1st pt., Berlin, 1865. 

i. The step which, in pursuance of the line hitherto followed, 
idealism has to take in order to bring itself into complete 
correspondence with the Systeme de la Nature (§ 286, 3), was 
too small to be made the life-work of a remarkable genius. 
On the other hand, however, the denial of the evidence of the 
senses requires not merely a greater power of abstraction than 
is necessary for plain materialism, but also philosophical gifts 
of no common order. And thus arises a dilemma, the solution 
of which is given us by men who, as a matter of fact, occupy 
the point of view of the most extreme idealistic individualism, 
but whose consciousness of their own position is not so distinct 
as to enable them thoroughly to comprehend the consequences 
it involves. Although this failure to understand themselves 
excludes them from the number of great philosophers, yet it 
does not prevent them from exercising an important influence. 
The energy and the time which would have been necessary 
for such a descent into the depths of their own thoughts, is 
devoted by them to securing the supremacy, in all departments 
of life, of the fundamental idea that inspires them as a feeling 
and as an instinct. And so the success of their work, because 
its force is expended entirely on the surface, may appear 
greater than if they had been philosophers of the highest 
rank. The Sophists (§ 54 ff.), the syncretism of the Romans 
(§ 105 ff.), and the philosophy of the Renaissance have proved 
that there are periods when philosophy requires, not so much 
that a new and important step should be taken, as that a group 
of ideas already established should work itself completely out. 
Such a stage had been reached by the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century, when it entered the service of the En¬ 
lightenment in Germany , and became one of its prominent 
features. Only one of its features ; for while the scope of the 
Enlightenment is unduly narrowed by those who, as is very 
often the case, onl)r think of certain phenomena in the sphere 
of religion , it would not do to put forward, in opposition 
to this the equally narrow conception that understands by 
Enlightenment merely popular philosophy. Rather, the En- 
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lightenment is a crisis and a revolution in the history of the 
world and of civilization, a movement that penetrates into all 
departments of life, that began in the eighteenth century and 
still continues, so far as the mass of the people in our day is in 
the condition which at that time was characteristic of the few. 
The first thing to be done here is, to try to sum up the nature 
of this important phenomenon in a formula that will enable 
us rightly to estimate the large number of definitions which 
found utterance, but which are at once stamped as partial and 
one-sided by the fact that they express, or at least imply, 
praise or censure. This condition seems to be fulfilled by the 
formula that in the Enlightenment an effort was made to raise 
man , so far as he is a rational individual , into a position of 
supremacy over everything. The first striking feature in this, is 
the prominence given to the human subject. Now, as all that 
we call progress consists in the subject gaining the mastery 
over things, intellectually by their becoming for him objects 
of knowledge or of amusement, practically by their being made 
to serve his ends,—in both cases they serve, the subject con¬ 
trols them or plays with them,—we can understand how 
Mendelssohn was led to define enlightenment and culture as 
the forms in which progress manifests itself. It is, further, 
easy to see why during this period man is always praised so 
emphatically, whether he be exalted at the expense of the 
Christian, at the expense of the scholar, or at the expense of 
the German. Even before Herder had given currency to the 
word humanity, what he called by this name had become the 
leading motive with all those who had their hearts set upon 
enlightenment and light. In the second place, the formula laid 
down gives prominence to the fact that man’s importance 
belongs to him as an individual. Man, as he is for himself, not 
as he is for others, eg. as the member of* a larger community, 
is put in the highest place and required to be responsible 
for himself. If this is called being of age, or, independence, 
it is easy to comprehend how Kant was led to make the 
essence of the Enlightenment consist in emancipation from 
the nonage which we had to endure, and others, at a latei 
period, to make it consist in independence, as opposed to the 
fetters of authority. According as, in so doing, stress was 
laid upon the intellectual or upon the practical aspect of the 
matter, Bahrdt was able to make the Enlightenment consist 
in following nothing but one’s own intuitions, others to make 
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it consist in freethinking and love of freedom. Neither of 
these is reconcilable with the acceptance of a judgment that 
one' has not tested for oneself (i.e. a prejudice); and, there¬ 
fore, war against prejudices is the universal battle-cry of the 
freethinkers or strong minds. As, however, in the first in¬ 
stance in all cases, and throughout life in most cases, natural 
dependence and piety do not rest upon a carefully tested 
judgment, others saw in the war against all prejudices a war 
against all authority, however just ; and the expressions, free¬ 
thinker, intellectual freedom, strong mind, and so on, acquired 
a disreputable significance. Further, no man is entirely 
isolated ; at the outset, each finds himself organically con¬ 
nected with historical associations, which must be disregarded 
if we are to conceive of him as an individual. Thus, there is 
no difficulty in understanding the position of those who make 
the essence of the Enlightenment consist in the substitution 
of the abstract for the historical, or even in an inability to re¬ 
gard things as parts of a organism. If we always keep in 
view that it is for man as an individual, that the Enlighten¬ 
ment manifests such enthusiasm, it becomes easy to explain 
the flood of autobiographies that characterized this period. 
Rousseau, with his isolation of man, had shown the way ; and 
he had also furnished an example of how to lay before the 
world that element in each individual, which is not universal 
and human, but particular and personal. His autobiography 
was followed by hundreds of others ; and the interest aroused 
by the careers of such veritable scoundrels as Laukhardt and 
others can only be explained by the fact that nothing was 
held in higher esteem than the individual human being. Nor 
were the men of greatest piety during this period content with 
the preaching of sin and forgiveness, i.e., of what is universal 
and human; they were anxious to hear more individual 
experiences, detailed histories of conversions, which only 
differed from one another in incidental circumstances. The 
interest in the saved themselves was stronger than the in¬ 
terest in salvation* and in the communion of the saved. 
Similarly, where all relationships in which man finds himself 
involved without his own co-operation, or into which he is 
bound to enter, are regarded as fetters, it is easy to under¬ 
stand why the social impulse finds satisfaction only in those 
which are of an incidental or even an artificial character. 
Hence the praises bestowed upon friendship, which is often 
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ranked above marriage, the relation between those who, as 
Aristotle justly says, cannot live without each other; hence, 
too, that inclination towards all kinds of societies, which down 
to our own day goes hand in hand with a strong dislike of the 
spirit of corporations and guilds.—Thirdly, in the formula we 
employed, stress was laid upon the fact that the subject here 
occupies its high position in virtue of its being a rational , i.e ., 
a thinking being. This determines the contrast which dis¬ 
tinguished the rationalistic Enlightenment of Germany from 
the materialistic Enlightenment of France, and which helps 
us to understand why the precursors of the former speak with 
such contempt of Voltaire, the Encyclopaedists, Lamettrie, and 
the Systeme de la Nature (cf §§ 285 and 286), while Rousseau 
{yid. § 292, 3) always commands their respect. Only where it 
is a question of fighting on common ground, against such powers 
as are hostile to individualism, is it possible for the German 
Enlightenment to make common cause with that of France. 
Both struggle against those all-embracing organisms, at the 
construction of which the preceding period had laboured, and 
complete the process of disorganisation which has already 
(§ 274) been pointed out as the distinctive feature of the 
second period of the modern epoch. It was of set purpose 
that the expression “rational” and not “ thinking” individual 
was employed in the formula. For the latter might be taken 
to mean speculative thought, which is identical with its object, 
while here, in conformity to the subjective character of the 
particular point of view, must be understood subjective, rational 
thought, that reason which is called “our own,” or (because 
it is found also in connection with what is non-speculative) 
“ common,”—in other words, understanding, the strength of 
which consists in its conceiving of everything in simplicity 
and freedom from contradiction, and, therefore, in its analysis 
of everything that is complex. This explains the dislike felt 
by the men of the Enlightenment for all that they call confused 
thought or mysticism, contrasting it with their own clearness 
or definite conceptions. Such a feeling prevented them from 
drawing a proper distinction between that in which opposites 
are not yet clearly distinguished (confusion of thought), and 
that in which they are reconciled again (depth of thought), so 
that their own sharpness and clearness had afterwards to bear 
the reproach of dulness. A fourth point in the formula we 
employed, was that no exception was made to the supremacy of 
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the rational subject. This prevents that narrowing down of 
the movement, which has been already censured, and which 
would limit it to one single department, the philosophical or 
the religious. And it also shows why the leaders saw nothing 
wrong in the conduct adopted by themselves and their En¬ 
lightened contemporaries towards the unthinking multitude, 
whom they treated as if they were absolutely devoid of rights, 
nothing wrong in the force which they, the free, employed to 
compel the enslaved to burst their fetters, nothing wrong 
even in the opinion expressed by Bahrdt in a now classical 
formula, where he says that submission to the authority of 
those who have received the light, is one of the signs of En¬ 
lightenment. What has since been called the worship of 
genius, was never more flourishing than during the age of 
Enlightenment, though nowadays we usually understand by a 
genius, something more than an unprejudiced man. It has 
already been stated, that in our own time the mass of the 
people thinks as the few thought in that epoch. Any one who 
is inclined to doubt this, should compare the readiness shown 
by the high-spirited youths (such as are pictured for us by 
J ean Paul, or even by Goethe himself in Wilhelm Meister ) to 
submit themselves to every apostle of the light, with the way 
in which nowadays the mob, in order to show its indepen¬ 
dence of mind, declaims against the Government candidate, 
and makes choice of some one utterly unknown, simply because 
he was proposed by an unknown committee. Such is the 
humble position in which he who has not received the light, 
stands towards him who is already Enlightened. Closely 
connected with this, is what has been called the inability to 
comprehend historical phenomena, or the fact that the En¬ 
lightened man could apply no other standard to “ darker ” times 
than his own point of view. Goethe rightly calls this the 
age of self-conceit, and reproaches it with arrogant self- 
satisfaction. “Thus would I speak if I were Christ,” are 
words which he puts into the mouth of Dr. Bahrdt. Men¬ 
delssohn declares $iat he has made Socrates speak as he 
would speak nowadays; Nicolai professes to find in the 
Critiqjte of Pure Reason only a confirmation of the ideas he 
had himself long entertained ; and so on. Let this suffice 
by way of analysis of our formula. Its correctness is con¬ 
firmed by every characteristic feature of the Enlightenment, 
and, so far as we are aware, there is no definition that it can- 
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not be shown to include. A complete and comprehensive 
account of the Enlightenment in Germany would be foreign 
to the purpose of this work, and the lines originally, laid down 
in Schlosser’s investigations have been followed up with such 
excellent results in the books mentioned above, that there can 
be no hesitation in referring readers to works upon the history 
of culture and of literature. Still, an account of the philosophy 
of this period must be prefaced by a sketch of the form which 
the Enlightenment assumed in those two departments of life 
which have always up till now been represented as condition¬ 
ing and accompanying philosophical development—the Church 
and the State, or, as it would be more correct to say in this 
case, religion and society. This sketch is all the more neces¬ 
sary here, because the movements in these two departments 
stand in a peculiar reciprocal relation to the development of 
philosophical ideas, inasmuch as the sustenance they afford 
one another is mutual. It will, accordingly, form the subject- 
matter of the succeeding section. 

2. We shall begin with an examination of the religious 
Enlightenment in Germany, because, to mention only one rea¬ 
son, the word “enlightened,” where it first occurs, is employed 
to denote the opposite of superstition and religious narrowness. 
This springs from three different sources. Two of these are 
purely German— Pietism , which began with Spener, and was 
afterwards specially fostered by the theologians of Halle, and 
rationalistic Philosophy , founded by Leibnitz and then developed 
chiefly through the influence of the Halle 'professors, Thoma- 
sius and Wolff. The mutual regard that subsisted between 
Leibnitz and Spener, the (originally) friendly relation between 
Thomasius and the pietists of Halle might have been repeated 
between the pietists and Wolff, had not particular circumstances 
prevented it. Those who look upon the'personal need of sal¬ 
vation as a guarantee of the truth of the doctrine they hold, 
cannot find it hard to appreciate a point of view which makes 
personal conviction the criterion of truth. Such a fusion of 
pietism with the philosophy of Wolff as we see in Jac. Siegm. 
Baumgarten of Halle, and in a very special degree in Franz 
Albert Schultz of Konigsberg, a man equally great as pastor, 
teacher, and administrator, and in his pupil Martin Knutzen 
( r 7i3—175i), need not surprise us, for the two movements are 
alike in their individualism and their subjectivity. For this 
very reason too, both are bound, sooner or later, to lead to a 
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non-ecclesiastical or private form of religion, which was always 
the charge made against them by orthodox thinkers. It has 
already been pointed out (§ 131) that the difference between 
the Christian community and the Church lies in the fact that 
the latter has a creed, i.e. a system which has the validity of 
a statute, while the former confines itself to preaching the 
message of revelation, from which the system is afterwards 
developed. Just as, among the Schoolmen of the Middle 
Ages, ecclesiastically-minded theologians neglected the Bible 
for individual dogmas, so now the orthodox Protestant 
theologians, who had reached a new form of Scholasticism, 
neglected it for dogmatic formularies. On the contrary, it 
cannot be looked upon as a mere coincidence, that hand in 
hand with the enthusiasm for the study of the Bible, which 
pietism rekindled, there goes the tendency to return to the 
condition of the early Christian community by forming 
ecclesiolce; or that Spener shows himself lax in regard to 
pledging oneself to creeds; or that during the supremacy of 
pietism dogmatic works appeal but seldom to the creeds, upon 
which, further, no lectures are delivered ; or finally, that in the 
community of the Brotherhood, so closely connected with 
pietism, they have hardly any validity at all. In short, pietism 
did almost as much to prepare the way for the loud cry that 
was soon to be echoed by all the apostles of Enlightenment— 
“Away with creeds," as did Leibnitz with his efforts after 
union, and Thomasius with his polemic against the validity of 
dogmatic formularies. There is a second point in which 
pietism finds itself at one with the philosophy of Leibnitz and 
of Wolff; and here the positive assertion is not, as in the 
former case, made from the side of the orthodox, but from the 
other. The conviction that purity of doctrine is the one thing 
needful, had made the advocates of orthodoxy to some extent 
indifferent towards morality of life ; and this indifference was 
increased by the disputes about good works. In fact, there 
were instances which proved that (just as the Cartesians took 
to torturing animals, § 267, 5) defenders of orthodoxy purposely 
made a parade of loose living, in order to give a practical 
proof that works were of no account. This was met by the 
pietists with their demand for the putting off of the old man, 
and by the philosophy of Wolff with a morality which, though 
home-made, was earnest. Before long a serious and strictly 
moral manner of living came to be looked upon as a sign that, 
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in the language of the orthodox, a man was inclining towards 
the pietists or the atheists. If we reflect that the men of the 
Enlightenment before long came to consider morality the main 
element in religion, if not a substitute for it, we may say that 
in these two points,—disregard of creeds and regard for a 
moral life,—pietism and Wolffianism were equally the pre¬ 
cursors of the subsequent Enlightenment. But there is a third 
point, in which pietism is far less decided than German philo¬ 
sophy. This is in all questions affecting evil. Leibnitz had 
never lost sight of the idea that the individual, as a mirror 
of the universe, is only a member, and therefore subservient 
to the good of the whole. It is quite compatible with this 
relation of subservience, that individuals should serve as 
examples of corrective justice, and therefore Leibnitz found 
nothing irrational in the theory of eternal punishment. Wolff, 
by depriving the individual elements of this reflexive 
character, did much more to isolate them. Hence he lays 
greater stress upon the perfection of individuals than upon 
anything else ; and it follows that he can admit no punishment 
save that which aims at the improvement of the individual, 
and that,he is therefore bound to deny the theory of eternal 
punishment (§ 290, 7). In doing so he gave utterance to the 
second negation which was soon to become the Shibboleth 
of all ‘ Enlightened * men. “ No dogmatic formularies! No 
eternal punishment! ” these are the watchwords for which 
Nicolai makes his Sebaldus Nothanker endure martyrdom. 
But this isolation of the individual leads to still further conse¬ 
quences. If each one has to answer for himself, there can be 
no such thing as guilt that passes beyond the individuals who 
have, actually sinned. All theories which speak of a dominion 
of evil that extends beyond the individual subject, whether 
this appears in the expression “ original sin,” or in the word 
“ devil,” or in both, must fail to find favour. Like eternal 
punishment, to which they are very closely akin, they will 
have to be rejected, even although this policy at first appears 
only as a policy of silence. So it was with Wolff and his 
followers. In this last respect it seems very improbable that 
the pietists should be the forerunners of the Enlightenment, 
and yet signs are not wanting that they were. They laid 
great stress upon the process of conversion in each individual, 
which differed according to his individuality, and which is 
sometimes called being born again, sometimes breaking with 
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the past, and sometimes by some other name. In so doing 
they weakened the significance of the new birth that resulted 
from the Sacrament, and from admittance into the member¬ 
ship of the Church. How can baptism any longer be called 
an outward symbol of the new birth, if the baptised require 
another such new birth, which is the issue of deadly struggles? 
And again, if baptism is only a promise that we shall one day 
be free from the bonds of sin, what significance has exorcism ? 
And so on. We shall be doing pietism no injustice if we say 
that it at least loosened stones on the same lines on which the 
Wolffian philosophy afterwards removed them, while the En¬ 
lightenment overthrew the whole structure. 

Cf. Benno Erdmann : Martin Knutzen und seine Zeit. Leipz., 1876. 

3. One of the links between pietism and the Enlightenment 
is Gottfried Arnold (1666-1714), who was himself a pietist, 
although, both before and after his connection with Spener, 
Jacob Bohme and Gichtel exercised great influence upon him. 
Thomasius called his Impartial History of the Church and 
of Heresy (1698-1700) the best book after the Bible ; and, 
what is more remarkable, this praise was repeated by Joachim 
Lange, Francke’s most trusted friend. And yet in this book 
not merely does he show the most decided preference for 
every form of that religious subjectivity which sets itself up 
against all ecclesiastical formulae, but by his frequent hints that 
the defenders of the latter had not acted quite honourably, he 
was one of the first to stir up in Germany the outcry against 
priestcraft and sacerdotal cunning. In his time, and to some 
extent in the places where he lived,—places which had long 
been the centres of separatist tendencies,—there sprang up anti- 
ecclesiastical movements, mutually united by dislike of the 
Creeds and, in some cases, of the Sacraments as well. J ust as 
Arnold looked back wistfully to the apostolic age, so those 
who took part in these movements, always appealed to Scrip¬ 
ture, which, however, as the famous Berleburg Bible shows, 
was subjected to a^nystical and allegorical method of exegesis. 
Jo. Conr. Dippel (1673-1734). who wrote under the name of 
Democritus Cjiristianus, was a man entirely devoid of moral 
self-control. He began by being an advocate of orthodoxy ; 
then, after he had gained at Strasburg a more thorough 
acquaintance with Spener’s writings, he became inclined to¬ 
wards pietism, and was warmly received by Arnold at Giessen. 
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In his Orthodoxia Ort/iodoxorum, his Papismus Protestantium , 
his Fatum fatitum, and other writings, published in the 
Geismar collection, he expresses with growing emphasis his 
hatred of priestcraft. After having lived as a physician in 
Holland, Denmark, and Sweden, and everywhere suffered per¬ 
secution, he found refuge in Berleburg, like so many others 
who had fallen out with the Church. There there appeared, 
as: An open Way to Peace with God , 1747, a collected edition of 
his works in three volumes, including his autobiography, which 
had been already published. —Joh. Chr. Edelmann (1698- 
1 767) was originally an adherent of pietism, to which he had 
been converted by Buddeus ; and therefore throughout life he 
remained an opponent of the Wolffian philosophy. After 
allowing himself to be influenced by all the separatist ten¬ 
dencies of his time, to a large extent even by Dippel, a man 
to whom morally he is far superior, and after co-operating for 
some time in the Berleburg translation of the Bible, he became 
acquainted first with Spinoza’s Tractatus theologico-politicus 
and then with his Ethics , and ultimately adopted his philoso¬ 
phy in its entirety. Even in his Innocent Truths , and in his 
Moses with uncovered Face , 1740 (only three “ Visions ” have 
been printed, the others are extant in manuscript- form) he 
argues against the theory that there is a God outside of our¬ 
selves, and against the worship of the letter. He takes up 
a more advanced position in his Divineness of Reason , 1741, 
and particularly in his Necessary Creed not imposed upon 
Others , 1746; and in: Evangel and First Epistle of St. Haren- 
berg, 1747, the latter being a defence of the Necessary Creed 
against the attack of the prior Harenberg. There he shows us 
the culminating point of the Enlightening movement that pro¬ 
ceeded from pietism, and the genesis of which we see in his 
Autobiography (Berlin, 1849), which has been edited by Klose. 
Disappointed in his hope of finding any one who had actually 
been born again, he was next repelled by the theory of eternal 
punishment. He had never attached any importance to creeds ; 
his method of interpreting the Bible had made him lose his 
reverence for it, and finally the persecutions to which he was 
subjected had filled him with an ever deeper hatred of the 
clergy. As a consequence, he was ultimately led to take up a 
position of cynically-expressed hostility both to the Scriptures 
and to the priesthood. It was only in this latter respect that 
he was followed by the large number of people who are called 
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his friends and adherents. They belonged to the uneducated, 
partly to the lower, class of his countrymen; and they were 
quite unable to grasp the positive side of his system, his 
“ Pantheisterei” as Harenberg calls it. The scholars of his 
own day, who might have understood it, are, like the whole 
age in which they lived, anti-pantheistic in their views, and 
consequently they take no notice at all of this aspect of 
Edelmann’s writings. At least in Hamburg, where he lived 
for a long time, Reimarus seems to have ignored him entirely. 
In Berlin, where he made a much more lengthened stay, 
Mendelssohn contents himself with making a remark about 
his outward appearance. Edelmann was an isolated, meteor¬ 
like phenomenon; and he was so, because he attempted to 
combine with the revolutionary spirit that is characteristic of 
the Enlightenment of the eighteenth century, doctrines that 
breathe a spirit of quietist resignation. Perhaps Edelmann 
would have taken less interest in the pantheism of Spinoza’s 
Ethics , if it had not been the work of the man who held so 
sharply criticised the authenticity of the Bible in the Tractatus 
theologico-politicus. However that may be, it is certain that, 
while he employs the word “ Spinozist” as a title of honour, 
he treats with contempt the names of Wolff, Voltaire, and 
others, which were most revered among his contemporaries. 

4. The road from the Wolffian philosophy to the philosophy 
of the Enlightenment was shorter than that from pietism. It 
has already been shown how the substance of Wolff’s natural 
theology was ultimately resolved into belief in the existence 
of God and in the immortality of the soul; although he also 
admits that something may be added through supernatural 
revelation, still the miraculous is limited by him to such a 
small sphere, and is hampered by so many conditions, that in 
the end it can hardly be said that he allows it to be possible 
at all. In the Wolffian school, too, owing to the importance 
attached to individual opinion, there is a marked decrease of 
respect for that collective opinion which found expression in 
the Creeds (“ Nostxi docent"). It is not the Creeds but the 
Bible to which appeal is made. The Berleburg translation of 
the Bible and its accompanying commentary, found a counter¬ 
part in that prepared at Wertheim. The author of the latter, 
the Wolffian Lorenz Schmidt, also made a name for himself 
as the translator of Spinoza’s Ethics and its refutation by 
Wolff, as well as of Tindal’s book, Christianity as Old as the 
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Creation. Subsequently, he lived at Wolfenblittel; and after 
his death Lessing tried to make the world believe that he 
was the author of the notorious Fragments. The “ historical 
method of interpretation,” which makes him draw a distinc¬ 
tion between what is said in the Old Testament and what is 
quoted in the New, runs directly counter to the tradition of 
the Church. Further, many of the statements of Scripture 
are rationalized and deprived of much of their significance. 
Alongside of those Wolffians who honestly believed that the 
Wolffian method would enable them to justify the dogmas 
of the Church, there appear some who try to use it for an 
opposite end. The former are represented by Stattler and, 
other Jesuits, who make the Wolffian philosophy a buttress of 
Catholicism, the latter by Gebhardi, Hatzfeld, and others, who 
are brought by it into complete agreement with the English 
deists. A similar division can be traced among the philo¬ 
sophical disciples of Al. Gotti. Baumgarten. Some saw in his 
indubitable piety a sign to preserve as much dogma as was 
possible. Others again attached importance mainly to the 
facts that in his natural theology he admitted no more than 
Wolff had done, that his theory of the best possible world 
was inconsistent with the orthodox view of evil, that he always 
spoke of the miraculous exactly as his master had done, and 
so on ; consequently they disregarded the distinctive doctrines 
of Christianity. J. Gottl. Tollner (1724-1774) used to say 
that his own opinions were entirely formed and moulded under 
the influence of Baumgarten. While at Halle he was intimate 
with Baumgarten, the theologian, and when h( was afterwards 
a military chaplain at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, he was brought 
into contact with his brother, the philosopher. As Baum¬ 
garten and Meier had done before him, he applied the Wolffian 
philosophy to Christianity, particularly after being appointed 
a professor. His Thoughts on the True Method of Teaching 
Dogmatic Theology , 1759, as well as his Outline of Dogmatic 
Theology , 1760, and his solemn declarations about his own 
position, show clearly that he was one of the more orthodox 
philosophers. And yet in him we see perfect indifference 
towards dogmatic formularies; we see a denial of the vicarious 
character of Christ’s death, and of all supernatural interven¬ 
tion on our behalf ,* and we are told “ that God makes use of 
natural revelation also to lead men to blessedness ” (j 766). 
Others,—men, however, of less importance,—were brought 
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through the influence of Baumgarten, to adopt a purely 
negative attitude towards Christianity. But by far the most 
famous and most advanced of those who were led through the 
Wolffian philosophy to a modification of their religious ideas, 
was Hermann Samuel Reimarus (22nd Dec., 1694, to 1st 
March, 1768). After studying at Jena first theology and then 
philology and philosophy, he spent some time as Privatdocent 
in philosophy at Wittenberg, and travelled through England 
and Holland. He became rector of the school at Wismar, 
but was ultimately appointed Professor of Hebrew in the 
Johanneum at Hamburg, where he also delivered philological 
and philosophical lectures. Besides an edition of Dio Cassius, 
which he completed after the death of his father-in-law (Joh. 
Alb. Fabricius), we have from his pen : Discussions on the 
Chief Truths of Natural Religion , printed in 1754 (and often 
since); Doctrine of Reason , published a year later ; and lastly, 
Considerations on Instinct in Animals, 1760, which deals with 
a subject touched upon slightly in the Discussions. It was not 
until the year 1814 that what had long been suspected, was 
confirmed beyond the possibility of a doubt, and the world 
learned for certain that the anonymous Wolfenbuttel Frag¬ 
ments , which Lessing had published, are really parts of a 
larger work by Reimarus, which bears the title, Apology or 
Defence for the Rational Worshipper of God , etc., Hamburg, 
1767, and a manuscript copy of which is in the library at 
Hamburg. Besides the portions of this manuscript published 
by Lessing, about a fourth of the whole has been printed by 
W. Klose in Niedner’s Zeitschrift (1850-52); and Dav. Fr. 
Strauss prepared an analysis of the rest. The fact that 
Reimarus professes to have been led to publish his Discus¬ 
sions by his strong feeling against the atheism of France and 
against irreligion, and that further, this work was warmly 
praised as the best antidote to Spinozism and materialism, 
and was translated on that showing into Dutch, French, and 
English, while all the while his Apology ,—the most powerful 
scientific attack that had up till then been directed against 
Christianity,—was lying hidden in his desk, is neither so in¬ 
comprehensible nor so striking an instance of the irony of fate 
as many suppose. The view of the world held by Reimarus 
is thoroughly teleological; and his investigations into external 
and internal perfection (Disc, iii., § 4) show how carefully he 
had examined the category of adaptation to an end, and to 
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what an extent he was the precursor of Kant. It is probable 
that the teleological views of Reimarus were in the first in¬ 
stance derived from his father, for it is no mere coincidence 
that Brockes, the author of Earthly Pleasure in God ., was 
a pupil of Reimarus father, and one of the few confidential 
friends who knew of the existence of the Apology. These 
views were strengthened, and received a scientific basis and 
development through the Wolffian philosophy, which was 
adopted by Reimarus, with the exception of a few points, such 
as the pre-established harmony between body and soul. In 
his Discussions , he tries to prove,—without reference to strictly 
scholastic forms, but merely from “ sound reason,” i.e. y by the 
method of reasoning,—that physical perfection (i.e., the manner 
in which the bodies of animals and men are adapted to the 
ends they are meant to serve) cannot be explained by any¬ 
thing in matter itself. We are compelled, therefore, to con¬ 
clude that there is a Being outside of and above the world, 
who, just because He transcends the world, was unable to 
impart to the world, which is the work of His hands, the 
Divine attribute of eternity (iii., 8), and who always acts from 
the most beneficent motives—above all, with the highest 
wisdom. It would be out of keeping with this last character¬ 
istic, if our soul, which is something different from the body, 
were to perish (x.). It is clear that these views are antago¬ 
nistic to Spinozism, which only admits the existence of a God 
immanent in the world ; and Reimarus and Edelmann, when 
the latter was in Hamburg, had but little in common. Simi¬ 
larly, Lamettrie’s writings were bound to pr.»ve repellent to 
a man who was in such earnest about the existence of a wise 
Providence and of an immortal, immaterial soul (vi., x.). 
The real end of the world Reimarus always declares to be 
the well-being, not merely of man, but 6f every living being. 
In this he congratulates himself that he is at one with Derham 
(the inventor of the term “ physico-theology”) and Niewentyt ; 
and he tries to prove to Maupertuis that, in spite of all his 
denial of ends, he himself is a teleologist (iv.). It cannot of 
course be denied that in all respects man has advantages over 
the other creatures. Still, the purpose of the all-wise Creator 
is to produce all possible living beings, and to brings every 
arrangement into conformity with their well-being, i.e., the 
largest possible amount of pleasure for all his living creatures. 
To recognise this in detail, or to admire in everything the 
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wisdom and goodness of God, is religion, according to the 
view of Reimarus. And what he says (x.) of its benefits, and 
of the misery of him who is devoid of it, is so warmly ex¬ 
pressed that there can be no doubt it comes from the heart. 
This religious feeling, however, is in no way inconsistent with 
the negative attitude towards Christianity adopted in the 
Apology , in the first part of which a destructive criticism is 
directed against the Old Testament, in the second against 
the New, in the third against the Protestant body of doctrine. 
From this we see that he himself is one of those whom he 
mentions in the preface to the Discussions, as having “ come 
to feel contempt and inward hatred of their religion ” because 
“ they were brought up in a Church in which what is essential 
is choked by excess of nonsense and superstition.” Holding 
such views, he could not but take exception to some points of 
Church doctrine, and these points just the most critical. He 
attached so much importance to the existence of God above 
and beyond the world, that he declared it an impossibility that 
the world should possess divine attributes ; was it then con¬ 
ceivable that he would admit that the attribute of divinity or 
Godhead should belong to an individual man, who is merely a 
part of the world ? The real purpose of the world was, in his 
view, the greatest possible amount of pleasure for all living 
beings ; was it possible that he should accept the theory of 
eternal punishment ? (Tie himself says that it was this theory 
that first led him astray.) Lastly, in Reimarus’ opinion, religion 
rested entirely upon the wise ordering of the world. Every 
interruption of this must either be at variance with the wisdom 
of God, or, if it is necessary, will be a proof that the foresight 
of God has not been perfect. Every miracle must therefore 
be absolutely rejected ; and it is not difficult to see that with 
the miraculous there also disappears almost entirely what is 
called special Providence. But all these views, which he was 
bound to reject just because he was so much in earnest with 
his natural theology, were urged upon his acceptance by Chris¬ 
tianity, which, like the orthodox of his time, he completely 
identifies with the Bible. Against the Bible, accordingly, he 
had to take up arms. And since for him, as well as for his 
opponents, the whole Scripture narrative wears the aspect of 
historical tact, he has no resource but to represent the narrators, 
or even the hero of those narratives, as impostors, which is 
what he actually does in the fragment, On the Object of Jesus. 
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Reimarus marks the climax of the Enlightened theology that 
was the outcome of the philosophy of Wolff, just as Edelmann 
marks the climax of that which sprang from pietism. 

Cf. D. F. Strauss: Hermann Samuel Reimarus und seine Schutsschtift. 

Leipz., 1862. 

5. Besides these two purely German sources of the religious 
Enlightenment, there must be mentioned a third—the influence 
of English Deism, which, like the two former, was entirely 
brought into play through the medium of the University 
of Halle. The man to whom this connection is really to 
be traced back, is Jacob Siegmund Baumgarten (14th Nov., 
1704, to 4th July, 1757), who, although brought up amid 
pietistic associations, and never quite able to rid himself of 
them, contributed largely to the spread of the Wolffian 
philosophy. He readily communicated to his pupils the 
contents of his library, which was rich in deistic writings, or 
prompted them to read the books for themselves. How much 
of this was due to unconscious sympathy with these writings, 
and how much to a desire to steel men’s minds against them,— 
the sole object which Loscher at Wittenberg had had in view in 
making known the titles of deistic works, or Thorschmidt and 
Trinius in preparing their Freethinker s Lexicon ,—it is as 
impossible to decide in the case of Baumgarten as it is to 
understand the motives of a Mosheim, a Jocher, or a Grundig 
in spreading the fame of the writings of Tindal, Morgan, and 
Herbert of Cherbury. Suffice it to say that the consequence 
was, that the younger generation, which had not, like Baum¬ 
garten himself, been brought up to respect the doctrine of the 
Church, gradually grew more and more accustomed to the 
idea that had been expressed first by Hobbes and after¬ 
wards by Locke. This was the idea that, besides its moral 
precepts, Christianity contained only, one article of faith— 
Jesus is the Christ; subsequently the deists made this mean 
that He is the restorer of natural religion. Baumgarten’s 
school produced not only Joh. David Michaelis (27th Feb., 
1717, to 22nd Aug., 1791), whose influence was so important in 
Old Testament exegesis, but also Johann Salomo Semler 
(18th Dec., 1725, to 14th March, 1791), whose work marks an 
epoch in the general development of German theology. 
Both of these men have left autobiographies. In his two 
chief works, Hermeneutics and the Inquiries regarding 
the Canon , Semler put forward the theory that Catholicism 
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reconciled the opposition between the Judaic Christianity of 
Peter and the gnosticism of Paul. This marks him as a 
pioneer in Church history; and, on the dogmatic side of his 
subject, it found a parallel in his distinction between religion 
and theology, Kripwytia and Soyiua, private religion and local 
(ecclesiastical) doctrine. He protested most energetically 
against a 44 local ” theology being made a standard for all times, 
professing to see in this a Judaizing and hierarchical tendency. 
But the distinction just mentioned made it possible for him to 
combine with that protest the view that in our age, which is 
not apt at organizing, the 44 territorial’' Church system is the 
only means of preserving peace. This explains his attack 
upon Bahrdt’s Confession of Faith and upon the Wolfenbuttcl 
Fragments, as well as his defence of the Prussian religious 
edict, and so on. Lessing, as we see from an essay published 
after his death, held that this distinction was untenable; and 
Lessing’s attack was repeated in almost identical language by 
Schulz (1739 to 21st Aug., 1823), the “Giclsdorfer" or 44 Zopf 
whose advanced position is characterized by individualism to a 
greater extent than is that of any of those intellectually akin to 
him. For in his Demonstration of the vast Difference between 
Morality and Religion (Frkf. and Leips., 1786), he gives up the 
belief in God’s existence, while he continues to maintain that 
in personal immortality. Sender's own contemporaries too, as 
well as later generations, have refused to believe that he was 
in earnest in defending the privileges of the national Church. 
On the other hand, however, this distinction contributed 
largely to soothe the consciences of those theologians who, like 
him, softened the views of the English deists so far as to make 
them compatible with practical service in the Church. This 
compromise, which soon came to be called Theism or even 
Rational Christianity, was defended by those much-respected 
preachers who looked beyond mere distinctions of confession, 
and devoted their attention chiefly to morality. These were 
Sack (1703-1783) and Spalding (1714-1804) in Berlin, and 
Jerusalem (1709-1789) in Brunswick, all of whom regarded 
natural religion as the essence of Christianity, and everything 
positive as merely a deliberate addition, which was necessary 
perhaps for the weak, but which did not affect the strong. 
Wilh. Abr. Teller, of Berlin (1734-1804), actually “coupled 
before the altar of humanity,” not merely the Lutheran and 
the Reformed confession but also “Judaism and Christianity.” 
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Mendelssohn was quite right in saying that Christianity of 
this kind differed in no way from (his) Judaism. The two 
currents of thought already mentioned reached their fullest 
development in Edelmann and Reimarus, men of the highest 
reputation ; the corresponding position in the movement that 
sprang from Deism, is claimed by a man who was anything 
but reputable, Karl Friedrich Bahrdt (25th Aug., 1741, to 
23rd April, 1792). Living when he did, he could not help 
writing an autobiography (Frkf. 1790, 2 vols., along with a 
supplement dealing with his imprisonment). From it we see 
that his orthodoxy had been very superficial, and yet it was 
in defence of this that he first made a name for himself. 
After his disgraceful conduct had necessitated his leaving 
Leipsic, where he was a catechist and an extraordinary pro¬ 
fessor, he was brought to Erfurt by Klotz of Halle, with 
whom his very irregularity of life, had been the means of 
effecting a reconciliation. There he became professor of 
philosophy; but within a few months he quarrelled with his 
theological colleagues and passed over into the opposite camp, 
simply, as he himself admits, on account of personal grievances 
(vol. i., pt 2, p. 83). In 1768 he published his Biblical 
System of Dogmatic Theology . 2 vols., which went much too 
far for those who adhered to the old faith, but not nearly far 
enough for some of his Berlin friends. His System of Moral 
Theology , which appeared about the same time, is a revised 
version of sermons preached at Leipsic. In Giessen, where he 
went in 1771 to be professor of theology, mercenary motives 
led him at first to continue his work of compiling books such 
as the Impartial Ecclesiastical History of the New Testament , 
although, always under the pressure of outward circumstances, 
he gave up one dogma after another. Thus, in his Sugges¬ 
tions for the Enlightenment and Improvement of our Eccle¬ 
siastical System , and the Appendix to it (1770, 1773), ^ 
renounced the doctrine of the Atonement. It was in Giessen, 
too, that there appeared the first (and most moderate) edition 
of his God's Latest Revelations in Letters and Narratives (i.e., 
a modernized paraphrase of the Epistles and Gospels), Riga,' 
1772 ff, 4 vols., with which there began that propagation of 
deistic ideas amongst the illiterate public, to which Bahrdt 
devoted his extraordinarily prolific literary activity. To fulfil 
this end and that of making money, he wrote his Confession of 
Faith, 1779, his Lesser Bible , and his Defence of Reason , 1780, 
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his Popular Letters on the Bible , 1782-91, and his System of 
Moral Religion , 1787. After leaving Giessen, he had held 
the post of director of the Philanthropin at Marschlins, and 
then of general superintendent at Diirkheim on the Hardt. 
From 1779 till his death he lived in or near Halle, without 
occupying any official position. The hurriedly-composed 
compendia for lectures which he delivered in Halle on 
eloquence, metaphysics, and so on, did not interest either the 
educated or the uneducated, nearly so much as did a great 
number of controversial works, which roused the wrath of the 
former and gave intense pleasure to the latter. In these, Bahrdt 
attacked Michaelis of Gottingen, “ Zopf” Schulz, Zimmermann, 
and above all Sender and the theological faculty at Halle. 
Two satires against the edict of religion,—in spite pf the fact 
that he disavowed the authorship of them,—and the part he 
took in a German secret society, resembling the order of 
Illuminati, and a modification of the order of Freemasons, 
to the latter of which Bahrdt naturally belonged, led to his 
imprisonment. He was a year in confinement, and busied 
himself in writing new books. Soon after his release he died, 
despised by the better among his contemporaries but highly 
popular with the multitude. As Bahrdt’s literary activity was 
not confined to the religious sphere, but also dealt with the 
theory of education, and indeed, in his masonic labours, with 
the revolution of society, fie will be the most suitable figure 
from whom to pass to the second point that requires to be 
considered, before going on to speak of those who may be 
called the philosophers of the period of the Enlightenment. 

6. This is the Social Enlightenment. The corresponding 
religious movement had among its representatives those who 
found satisfaction in the enjoyment of the feeling that they 
were free and unprejudiced, i.e. not slaves, but masters, even 
although no one (Reimarus is a case in point), or only the small 
circle of the educated, shared this enjoyment. In the social 
movement of the period, on the contrary, special importance 
is attached to that part of our formula (vid. sub 1) which says 
that the individual must (first) be brought into this state of 
liberty. Accordingly it assumes the form of a vast educational 
process, in which we have, on the one side, those who have 
already reached the light and are capable of taking care of 
themselves, and on the other, the weaklings who are entrusted 
to their charge. The first place among these ‘ Enlightening ’ 
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educationalists belongs to Frederick the Great, inasmuch as 
through his influence a whole nation was trained ; and Kant, 
who was the first to call the age of the Enlightenment the age 
of Frederick, gave expression to a truth which is still univer¬ 
sally accepted. Born some months after Hume, and some 
weeks before Rousseau, Frederick speedily became denation¬ 
alized, partly owing to his father’s well-meant, if somewhat 
foolish, enthusiasm for what was German, partly to his mother’s 
leaning towards what was English, and his own early-aroused 
fondness for all that was French. So too his pietistic training 
in religion, combined with the zealous study of Bayle, whom 
he knew almost by heart, and with the reading of the French 
philosophers, made him before long a thorough-going materi¬ 
alist. Feeling the hopeless nature of this point of view, he lent 
an ear for some time to the doctrines of Wolff; but he soon 
grew weary of the speculative part of that philosophy. He fell 
back upon the opinions of French thinkers again, and, disgusted 
with all metaphysics, he figured sometimes with D’Alembert as 
a sceptic, but usually as a deist like Voltaire, the only differ¬ 
ence being, that he was much more decided in his denial of 
immortality. He did not require to believe in this. For one 
thing had been impressed upon him by his strict bringing up, 
and fostered by the Wolffian philosophy,—the moral earnest¬ 
ness which made him find in the fulfilment of his duties the 
true way of serving God, the true philosophy ('pratiquons la 
is a common saying of his), and therefore also that feeling 
of satisfaction which did not require a belief in compensation 
after death. He was as firmly convinced as was his great 
father, whose merit hardly any one has recognised so fully as 
did his greater son, that for himself there was only one duty— 
to further the well-being of the State, which was the same thing 
as the well-being of his own house. 4-nd it was this worship 
of duty, strengthened by the study of Locke, of Montes¬ 
quieu s earlier writings, and of works of a similar tone, that 
made him say the King was “the first servant of the State,” 
in which famous phrase he laid at least as much emphasis 
upon “ premier ” as upon “ domestique." The end to the accom¬ 
plishment of which .he was bound to devote his energies, 
was in his view the well-being, not of a whole which had been 
determined by nature, a nation, but of the subjects who had. 
been brought together under his sway by the (diplomatic and 
military) skill of his.* ancestors and of himself. Their well- 
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being meant for him their earthly happiness, for that was the 
only happiness he knew of. For this purpose the State must 
be outwardly strong and respected, while at home comfort 
and intelligence must be generally distributed. The one was 
essential to the glory, the other to the prosperity, of those who 
could not attain to either of these without his assistance. The 
former he achieved as the greatest statesman and warrior of 
his time, the latter as the man who, in acuteness of intellect, 
was head and shoulders above his contemporaries. His 
powers were as patent to himself as they were to every one 
else, and this explains the absence of opposition to what has 
been called Enlightened,—and it must be added. Enlightening, 
—despotism, a quality of which Frederick, more than any 
one else, was the incarnation. Its principle is, that as all 
are so incapable of looking after themselves, they must be 
compelled to be rational and happy. And the right of the 
man of superior wisdom to exercise this compulsion seemed 
so much a matter of course to everybody, that when Frederick 
ordered one of his officials, on pain of dismissal, to indulge in 
the educative pleasure of visiting the theatre, not a single cry 
of alarm was raised on behalf of the “silly bigot.” In the 
progress of this period towards reasonableness and light, much 
less importance is attached to following understanding, than 
to the fact that understanding is something belonging to our¬ 
selves. Naturally, therefore, he whose function it is to bring 
men to reason, must himself entertain, and must also spread 
amongst those whom he teaches, a dislike, or even a hatred of 
the established order of things—of all by which man finds him¬ 
self limited when he comes into the world, or as he grows 
up in it. Among limitations of this kind are nationality and 
its chief manifestation, language, in which it is embodied. 
Characteristically enough, Frederick had a contempt for the 
German tongue ; he himself employed the language which in 
his time was as much the language of the educated world as 
was the language of the Church in the Middle Ages. Equally 
characteristic was the attitude he adopted to the one national 
institution, the Imperial Constitution of the German nation. 
The more he made his subjects feel that they were Prussians, 
and his foes that they were Saxons and Austrians,—those who 
were neither had, as Goethe puts it, no resource left but to be¬ 
come Fritzisch (Frederick’s men),—the more was the natural 
order of things sacrificed to what was purely arbitrary. The 
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same process was repeated on a smaller scale jn other spheres. 
Through no fault of his own, the individual is subject not 
merely to the limitations of nationality, but also to those of 
the particular society and class to which he belongs. This 
explains the feeling of hostility which the men of the En¬ 
lightenment,—and therefore Frederick, the most ‘Enlightened* 
of all,—entertained for the spirit that found expression in 
corporations and guilds. (Only so far as experience had 
shown.it to be the best training school for military bravery, 
did he foster the nobility; otherwise he knew perfectly well 
how much he owed to the ancestor of whom he said,—speaking 
with uncovered head to none other than the nobles in his 
train,—“Gentlemen, he accomplished a great work.") In 
this feeling he found himself at one with the most Enlightened 
among his subjects. They wished that a man should take 
rank simply according to the result of his own efforts, and 
therefore they strongly objected to the nobility, to guilds, and to 
the clergy, on account of the class feeling characteristic of such 
institutions. Hence, too, the joy with which these men hailed 
the promulgation of a legal code that struck at the supremacy 
of privileges, as well as at the differences between the various 
provinces of the empire. They, no less than their great leader, 
saw clearly and without regret that in this code a great many 
of those laws and privileges “that grow from generation to 
generation,” were set ‘aside, to make way for the right “that 
is born along with us; ” that (he spirit of Thomasius could be 
traced everywhere ; but that further, in exactly the same pro¬ 
portion, decentralization and self-government.—only possible 
under the reign of privilege,—were set aside in favour of 
supervision by the State. Accordingly, when men appeared 
who, in their interest for privilege and self-government or 
even for the well-being of Germany as distinct from Prussia, 
could not bestow unqualified praise upon Frederick, their 
conduct was looked upon as reactionary, no matter how great 
the respect in which they themselves were held ; and it is still 
regarded in this light by many who know nothing higher than 
the spirit of the eighteenth century. A case in point is the old- 
style gentleman, Justus Moser (14th Dec., 1770^0 1794), whpse 
works (collected in ten volumes by Abeken, 1842), especially his 
unfinished Osnabriick History and his Patriotic Fancies, show 
that he did not see in the great Prussian king the saviour of 
society. For he held that the main-stay of a healthy political 
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life was not the abstract idea of humanity, with its subdivision 
of everything into units, but citizenship, with its positive 
religion and its respect for rank. Another instance was Fr. 
Karl von Moser (18 Dec., 1723, to 1798), who inherited from 
his father the well-deserved name of gentleman. Although, 
in his Master and Servant , he had almost adopted the point 
of view of Enlightened despotism, yet in his book, On the 
National Spirit of Germany , 1765, and his Record of Pat¬ 
riotism , 1784-1790, he attacked Frederick as the most dan¬ 
gerous foe of Imperial unity. Although he was the greatest, 
Frederick was not by any means the only monarch who 
educated his people. The march of the times strengthened 
the force of his example. The reforms undertaken from 
above in Bavaria, Baden, Saxony, Brunswick, Dessau, etc., 
dwindle into insignificance when compared with those at¬ 
tempted by Frederick’s most able rival, Catherine the Second, 
and by his most enthusiastic imitator, the son of his bitter 
enemy. Joseph’s heart cherished more love than that of 
Frederick, but he lacked the clear understanding of the man 
he tried to follow. And thus a tragic fate overtook him, for 
at the end of his career he was compelled to revoke all his 
previous ordinances. It was otherwise with Frederick. No 
single scheme of his failed of its accomplishment. Prussia 
was respected abroad, and at home was as enlightened and 
as free from prejudices as he could hav£ wished it to be. And 
yet there was a tragic element ifl his life too. He was not in¬ 
deed, like Joseph, brought to see that it was an impossibility 
to force freedom upon the slave who loves his chains ; but he 
came to know with sorrow that those who had shaken off 
their prejudices at his command, remained in bondage to him. 
The forty-six years of the reign of their greatest King fur¬ 
nished perhaps the main reason why the Prussian people 
were for so many years destitute of enthusiasm, and therefore 
of capacity, for self-government. 

7. Subjects formed an unresisting mass in the hands of 
those rulers to whose care they had been entrusted by a higher 
power, acting through the laws of succession. And the same 
relation was repeated on a smaller scale in the case of children, 
who were unable to act for themselves, and who were handed 
over by their natural masters (their parents) to those who 
were busy with experiments in rational education. Even 
before Locke’s educational principles had been stripped by 
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Rousseau of their national colouring, only thereby to find an 
echo that sounded louder than the original cry, Joiiann Bern- 
hard Basedow had come to recognise their importance. 
Born in Hamburg on Sept. 1 ith, 1723, he became a student at 
Leipsic, and devoted his time to the reading of deistic and 
apologetic works, the former of which he found the more 
convincing. He was at first a private tutor at Holstein and 
then a lecturer at the Academy at Soroe. But he lost this 
latter post'in 1761, owing to his heterodoxy, and became a 
teacher in the Gymnasium at Altona. His Philaletkia , 1764, 
his Theoretical System of Sozend Reason , 1765, his Meditations 
on true Orthodoxy and Toleration , 1766, and finally, his 
Attempt to formulate a Candid and Independent System of 
Dogmatics , and his Private Hymn-book for innocent social Edi¬ 
fication , 1767, made his position at this school also untenable, 
and for some time he had to hold aloof from public employ¬ 
ment. In the works we have mentioned, the statement of 
Reimarus, to the effect that the well-being of living creatures is 
the end of the universe, is strictly limited to human well-being ; 
and so prominently is this latter put forward, that even theo¬ 
retical propositions are regarded as proved, (established by the 
“ duty of belief”), simply because to accept them increases our 
happiness. For example, Basedow does not prove the immor¬ 
tality of the soul from the simplicity of its nature, but from the 
fact that immortality would add to its happiness. Very simi¬ 
lar views were held by Gottiielf Samuel Steinbart (1738- 
1807), with this difference, that in his case a more elevated 
tone is traceable than in Basedow, whose ideas of happiness, 
like himself, were somewhat coarse. Steinbart’s System of the 
Theory of Happiness , 1778, and Philosophical Discussions on 
the Theory of Happiness, 1782-86, led to his receiving the 
degree of Doctor from the theological .faculty of Halle, at the 
instance of Semler. In Steinbart as well as in Basedow, 
however, as is proved by its association with immortality, we 
are not to understand by happiness physical enjoyment, which 
was the view of it taken by Helvetius. It consists rather in 
self-approbation; and this explains why both so often substi¬ 
tute for it perfection, and why Basedow considers what pro¬ 
duces happiness and what is useful, as one and the same thing. 
It was not, however, this ennobling of eudsemonism that made 
Basedow so famous ; it was rather his proposals towards 
educational reform, as well as the practical attempts he made 
vol. 11. x 
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in the same direction. He hailed Rousseau with enthusiasm, 
when he met him on the path he himself had already entered 
upon. (Campe, a kindred spirit, always called Rousseau “ his 
patron saint.”) In 1768, in his Remonstrance to Friends , etc., 
he put forward the demand that we should not educate chil¬ 
dren to be scholars, but to be men ; this would be effected if, 
in the giving of instruction, play were substituted for gloomy 
seriousness, and if therefore the mind were kept occupied 
solely with concrete things, instead of being early-made fami¬ 
liar with abstract ideas; practical utility must, he urged, 
always be kept in view, so that, for example, the boy would 
learn Latin solely through actually using it, and would do so 
with a view to actually employing it in speaking. The climax 
of his educational activity was the opening (1774) of the 
“ Philantropin ” in Dessau, to which, with a view of making 
men, he invited, not merely the children of Christian parents, 
but the children of men of all creeds (i.e., of Jews as well). 
Simultaneously with this, there appeared the Handbook for 
Parents and the Elementary Work. His want of perseverance 
and of moral control account for the fact that, as early as 1776, 
he transferred the conduct of the institution to stronger hands. 
The restless wandering life which he now began, came to an 
end on July 25th, 1790, at Magdeburg, while his contem¬ 
porary, Bahrdt, was lying in prison there. His work survived 
him. For institutions of a similar character sprang up, and, 
what was even more important, the principles upon which they 
were based, were applied in education outside of them. The 
names of Wolke, Campe, Salzmann, Gutsmuths, and others, are 
of importance in the history of education, because they once 
again combined education more with instruction, and because 
they made a place for practical branches even in the most 
scholastic of schools. On the whole, however, it must be 
admitted that failure was the usual result of the attempt to 
educate children to be “ men,” not scholars, not gentlemen, not 
Christians, etc., i.e., to emancipate men from all real ties and 
associations. (Hence, too, the best book for which we are in¬ 
debted to these “Philanthropists,” represents Robinson Crusoe 
living contentedly upon his solitary island.) The picture of 
modern education drawn by Justus Moser, and the specimen 
of it that Iffland gives upon the stage, can hardly be pure 
calumny. What Basedow and the other “ Philanthropists ” 
attempted to do for the middle classes, was undertaken almost 
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at the same time on behalf of the peasantry, by two men 
whose names are not remembered nowadays as they deserve 
to be. One of these was Johann Georg Schlosser (1739- 
1799), the friend and brother-in-law of Goethe, whose Ethical 
Catechism for Country Folk has been very often reprinted, 
sometimes without the author’s name being given. Its object 
is to make the lower classes familiar with the distinction of 
morality from religion, so current among the educated classes. 
Foremost of all, was Friedrich Eberiiakd von Rochow, feudal 
superior of Rakehn, and patron of the bishopric of Halber- 
stadt (nth Oct., 1734, to 16th May, 1805). He was the author 
of the justly celebrated works: An Attempt to supply a School¬ 
book for Country Children, 1772, and The Childrens Friend , 
A Reading Book for Country Schools , 1776 ; and subsequently 
he wrote : A Handbook of a Form of Catechism for the Use of 
Teachers who have the Will and the Opportunity to Enlighten, 
1783, and A Catechism of Sound Reason, 1786. Besides, he 
made practical endeavours to establish schools in which, in¬ 
stead of the ordinary Christianity of the Creeds, there should 
be taught “ natural knowledge of God and universal Christian 
virtue,” and in which “ the Bible should no longer form the 
primer for children from six to eight years old, but an appro¬ 
priate reading-book should be introduced.” It is characteristic 
of the age, that Frederick the Great opposed the spread of 
Rochow’s model schools, because he was anxious that invalid 
non-commissioned officers should be appointed school-masters. 
Whether, in this conflict between the great educator of his 
people and the landlord who wished to extend his influence 
beyond its proper sphere, and rule schools everywhere, the 
wrong was solely on the side of the former, is a point upon 
which, to some extent at least, later generations have passed a 
very different judgment from that current at the time. 

8. Both monarchs and school-masters, in their educational 
efforts, limited their activity to those over whom they had 
received power, either through divine right or through human 
delegation-; but in that great educational process,—to apply a 
definition that has already been given of the Enlightenment,— 
they were joined by those who could lay claim to neither of 
those titles of authority. These latter took up the work of 
education entirely on their own responsibility ; and as this was, 
in its essence and nature, a high-handed act which disregarded 
all limitations, it was not to be expected that they themselves 
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should limit the sphere of their activity. They wished to be 
teachers, not of their own subjects, like Frederick and his 
imitators, not of their own “ Philantropin,” or landed estate, 
like Basedow and Rochow, but of the world ; and the language 
they used, was not like that of the author who is addressing 
men capable of thinking for themselves, and who hopes to 
convince by argument, but like that of those who try to keep 
people in leading strings. As it was hardly likely that the 
world would willingly accept this subordinate position, strata¬ 
gem had to be employed to compel it to do so, and secret 
societies were used to further the Enlightenment. They aimed 
at extending their ramifications throughout the whole world, 
and leading it to the truth by lying artifices, and at spreading 
light by darkness and through all sorts of dark devices. They 
form a counterpart to the princes who t tried to force people 
to be free, and to the educationalists who blessed children 
by depriving them of their childhood. The most impor¬ 
tant, because the most characteristic, of these societies was 
the order of Illuminati, which attempted to do, not for the 
religious Enlightenment alone, but for the Enlightenment in 
general, what the Freemasons had done for deism, particularly 
in England, and what the Jesuits had done lor the Papacy in 
its decline. Both of these were consciously adopted as 
models by Adam Weishaupt (born Feb. 6th, 1748), pro¬ 
fessor of ecclesiastical law at Ingolstadt, who, owing to his 
hostility to the Order of the Jesuits, which continued its 
activity in spite of its suppression, was led to found upon May 
1st, 1776, a rival Order which was to outdo the children of 
darkness by its exertions on behalf of the light. This light, 
—a mixture of ideas borrowed partly from Leibnitz, Wolff, 
Rousseau, and Basedow, and partly from Robinet, Helvetius, 
and Diderot,—was to be made supreme by means of a secret 
society (the Perfectibilists, or Illuminati). This society, 
particularly after the accession of the Baron von Knigge 
(10th Oct., 1752, to 6th May, 1796), with his rich and varied 
experience, took the Masonic lodges as a model. Its aim was 
to free men from all limitations, and therefore, ultimately, from 
those of nationality and of civil ties, further “ faire valoir la 
raison," and therefore to begin a battle against pedantry, in¬ 
tolerance, theology, and constitutional rule. As men in their 
present condition were quite unfit for this, it was gradually to 
prepare them for such a movement by stratagem, which could 
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be learned from the Jesuits. Each individual must accord- 
ingly be attacked upon his weak side. The pious man was 
to be persuaded that this was true Christianity ; the prince, 
that the sole end in view was the overthrow of the power of 
the Church. No study, therefore, was so highly commended 
as that of the human heart; knowledge of human nature was 
regarded as the highest wisdom, because it confers the power of 
persuading every one to anything. J ust when the Order was 
celebrating its greatest triumphs, when princes like the Dukes 
of Saxony and Brunswick, when the Coadjutor of Mainz, 
when Goethe and Herder were extending their sympathies 
to it, and Weishaupt was in hopes of winning over his own 
ruler, there came the catastrophe. The revengeful hatred of 
the ex-Jesuits did no more than help to hasten the crash. 
In the nature of things it was bound to come, not only because 
the consistent development of the higher grades by Knigge 
did not stop at the grades of priests and regents, but went on 
to the grades of magi and kings, the latter of which could not 
but excite the distrust of the reigning powers and their adhe¬ 
rents, but also, and especially, on account of the differences 
between the two chief leaders, Weishaupt (Spartacus) and 
Knigge (Philo). It was inevitable, although it makes a very 
amusing impression upon us, that each of the two should begin 
to be afraid that the other was after all a member of a still 
higher grade, and was throwing dust in his eyes by Jesuitical 
devices. This dread of being treated like a child is a pecu¬ 
liar feature of proceedings of this sort, which we rightly 
regard as childish, but which, at that time, could not fail to 
impose even upon the best, because they showed clearly how 
universal was the desire to become capable of thinking for 
oneself, and therefore how incapable of doing so everybody 
was. When the Bavarian Government prohibited the Order, 
and followed this up by the publication of “ Some Original 
Documents of the Order of Illuminati , found after a Search 
at Lands hut, on Oct. 11 th and I2th y 1786, in the House of the 
Privy Councillor Zwack (Cato ),” (Munich, 1787, 2 vols.), 
Weishaupt, who had fled to Gotha, for the first time made a 
public statement in regard to his objects. In 1786 there 
appeared his Defence of the Illuminati; and then followed the 
Introduction to this (1787), and The Improved System of the 
Illuminati\ with all its Arrangements and Grades (Frkf. and 
Leips., 1787). He did not do much good by these, and he did: 
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still less by his Pythagoras , or Considerations on the Secret Art 
of Diplomacy and Government , 1790. In his work On Truth 
and Moral Perfection (1793), Weishaupt comes forward as 
an opponent of Kant’s, an attitude he maintained until his 
death (18th Oct., 1830). In these apologetic writings he 
made the characteristic feature of the Enlightenment consist 
in the opposition to everything that disturbs the pleasure and 
happiness of men ; but he lays special stress upon the fact that 
it is not sensual pleasure that makes men happy, but only the 
inward peace that lies in the consciousness of being oneself 
free from prejudices and of helping others to reach the same 
position. 

B. Bauer: Freimaurer , Jcsuiten und Illuminater in ihrem geschhhtlichm 
Zusamtnenhatige. Berlin, 1863. 

9. Just as the Empirical Psychologists had approximated 
to Sensationalism and Materialism in respect of the source 
they drew from and the method they employed, so the leaders 
of the social and religious Enlightenment in Germany had 
done in respect of the content of their principles. This was 
possible because both movements were individualistic, opposed 
to every theory of an organic whole, and therefore hostile to 
that view which advocated the absorption of the individual 
thing by the organic whole, as Spinoza had done. At the 
same time, such an approximation was made much ea for 
German than for French thinkers, because their leaders had 
plainly paved the way for a reconciliation with the opposite 
point of view—Thomasius by his praise of the eclectic philo¬ 
sophy, Wolff by his substitution of empirical for rational psycho¬ 
logy,—while Baumgarten and Meier, in their investigations 
into the beautiful, had indicated the point that can be opened 
to the light, only if man be regarded at once as a thinking 
and as a corporeal being. The reconciliation in this case, 
however, was merely external; the elements that were com¬ 
bined, remained what they had been before, and we cannot 
apply the expressions Ideal-realism or Real-idealism, for these 
naturally suggest an organic combination of the two tendencies, 
in which the opposition disappears in a higher unity i.e. y is 
at once denied and maintained. The philosophy of the En¬ 
lightenment, too, to the consideration of which we must now 
pass, and which gave definite expression to the principle that 
had guided the efforts we have been describing, could not 
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but have that character of syncretism, and therefore of want of 
system, which places it so far below the philosophy of the fol¬ 
lowing period. Still it cannot be classed either under one or 
under the other of the movements already discussed ; it forms 
a third, which must be distinguished from both. As this 
philosophy did not lean solely in one direction or in another, 
it lost the national character possessed by the other two. (A 
doctrine such as is put forward in the work De TEsprit , could 
only have been produced by one born in France, the Systhme 
dc la Nature by one naturalized there ; none but a German 
~ould have written Reasonable Thoughts upon God\ the World, 
'& »he Soul.) arther, since, owing to its syncretism, it be- 
me unsysten atir it ceased to fufil the requirements which 
an academic, as well as a philosophical, school imposes upon 
philosophers. Unlike a university philosophy or that of a 
particular school, and unlike any form of German or French 
philosophy, it assumed the character that one of its ablest 
advocates has attempted to ascribe to it in his principal 
work. It became Philosophy for the World. As a matter of 
fact, Thomasius had already hinted at something of this kind 
in his Philosophia aulica. But he was still heart and soul a 
professc , and thus his works all breathe a magisterial or 
academic tone. Now, however, it was quite otherwise. The 
men we are about to discuss, were not merely philosophers for 
the world, they were also men of the world. They are usually 
called popular philosophers; but the other name, which was 
proposed by Engel, is more suitable because—to use his own 
words—“they mean by a philosopher a man who brings for¬ 
ward any truth that belongs to philosophy or that is considered 
philosophically, it matters not what it may be or in what form ; 
and they mean by the world the whole mixed public, where 
one man favours o e set of objects, another another, where 
one man has a liking for one particular tone, another for 
another.” From the point of vmw of form, their merit con¬ 
sisted in their tasteful way of putting things, including of 
course the cultured style of language employed in their in¬ 
vestigations ; from the point of view of matter, it consisted in 
the opposition they offered to all that was one-sided. 
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THIRD DIVISION. 

JMjilosopbers for tbe Morlb. 


§ 294- 

1. Among the men who have to be discussed here, there is 
hardly one who does not quote somewhere or other Pope’s 
saying “ The proper study of mankind is man”; and accord¬ 
ingly, in view of the formula laid down in the preceding section, 
wc need not be surprised that they regarded the advocates of 
religious and social Enlightenment as kindred spirits, and that 
this feeling was reciprocated. Similarly, it was the supreme 
position thus assigned to man that justified us, when we were 
speaking of the Sophists (§ 54), in frequently referring to the 
Enlightenment of the eighteenth century. And yet we may 
hesitate before calling these men the Sophists of our era. 
Not merely because, in spite of all attempts to keep up its 
dignity, the word “sophist” has an evil sound, but because a 
comparison of this kind does not lay sufficient stress upon the 
difference between the man whom Protagoras looks upon as 
the measure of all things, and the man who in Mendelssohn’s 
view is higher than all things. The man of the eighteenth 
century, separated by two thousand years from the Sophists, 
finds himself hemmed in amidst a large number of moral 
relations and concerns of all sorts, of which the Sophists 
had absolutely no idea. As the aim of the leaders of the 
modern movement was to make man independent of all these 
tiesj and to place him upon his own feet, the strength of mind 
and capacity which they advocate involves a great deal more 
than the mere ability to make anything out of anything, and thus 
to turn a bad argument into a triumphant one. It involves 
more, hot merely something different; and therefore all that 
was said of the Sophists, holds good of these Philosophers for 
the World, but the converse is not true. Hence we shall find 
that in their eclecticism these philosophers could not but adopt, 
just as the Sophists had done, the sceptical element without 
which no syncretism is possible at all (vid. § 104); and we need 
not be surprised at their often-repeated assertion that the differ¬ 
ences between systems are unessential and only affect the form 
of expression. On the other hand, we shall not find among 
the Sophists anything to correspond to the polemic of the 
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popular philosophers against esoteric schools, or to their 
partly bantering, partly contemptuous treatment of scholars 
trained at the universities. For it was they who by intro¬ 
ducing the system of fees had led to the formation of esoteric 
schools, and it was they who were the representatives of the 
educated class, so that we need hardly be surprised to find a 
Mendelssohn applying the term “ Sophists ” to those very 
philosophers of an academic type. Among the Sophists we 
were able, in spite of the syncretism that was common to all, 
to distinguish between those of an Eleatic, and those of a 
Heraclitean type, according as one or the other element was 
most strongly present. In the same way, among these Philo¬ 
sophers for the World we can draw a distinction between such 
as were tinged with realism, and such as were tinged with 
idealism ; these shades of difference naturally go along with 
the predominance of the French or of the German element. 
Just as the University of Halle had been the point from which 
all three branches of the religious Enlightenment sprang, so 
Berlin became the real seat of both these elements. When 
the French colony there began to flourish, and when the 
Jewish element also came into play, there was developed a 
spirit analogous in many respects to the Hellenistic spirit that 
was cradled in Alexandria (§ 108). Had not “Berlinism” 
at a later period become a term of reproach, it might have 
been employed here, as “ Alexandrinism ” has already been in 
the analogous case. In Berlin, the main-stay and the centre 
of the philosophy that proceeded from this spirit, was the 
Royal Academy. Germans are apt to be ungrateful towards 
this institution, and to forget that for some decades it did real 
service to philosophy. They keep repeating that (after these 
decades) in a prize-essay it ignored the existence of the 
Critique of Pure Reason , which had been published for eleven 
years, and elected F. Nicolai a fellow in the very year in 
which he published Sempronius Gundibert . It was high time 
that a Frenchman should teach us to be just towards this 
institution. 

Chr. Bartholmfess : Histoire philosophique de FAeademte de Prusse. Paris, 
1851. 2 vols. 

2. From Maupertuis’ “point de systemes ,” and Merian’s de¬ 
claration that eclecticism was the official philosophy of the 
Academy, down to Schleiermacher, who (on more substantial 
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grounds as well) did not wish to have Hegel admitted as a 
member, all men of penetration have recognised that, owing 
to his despotic character (§ 12), the epoch-making founder of a 
philosophical system must necessarily be excluded from the re¬ 
publican institution which is called an Academy. While this 
is so, a number of circumstances combined in the case of the 
Berlin Academy to make it the seat of an anti-scholastic 
popular philosophy. When Frederick the Great revived the 
decaying institution of Leibnitz as a Royal Academy, and 
introduced the unheard-of innovation of a section for specula¬ 
tive philosophy, as well as the doubtless novel arrangement 
that the King should not merely be the patron of the institute 
but should also read in it papers written by himself, there 
could be no doubt what form of philosophy was to take up its 
abode in this creation of a prince who, in spite of his French 
education, was so thoroughly German—this incarnation of the 
Enlightenment. It could only be that of which he himself, 
the hero and philosopher of Sanssouci, was an adherent. 
Hence it could be no pedantic philosophy of the Schools; it 
was bound to be one which should appeal to the bon sens of 
good society, and there further the purposes of Enlightenment. 
It would have been inconsistent with this, had the records of 
the Academy appeared in the language of the learned, as the 
Miscellanea Berolinensia had done up till now. Rather, the 
language of the courts, French, was declared to be the official 
language of the Academy, and in it were published, in the 
Histoire dc /’ Academic Roy ale, even those papers which had 
originally been written in German or in Latin. The first 
president was a man who had been proscribed from France ; 
and the vice-president and perpetual secretary were two men 
who belonged to the French colony in Berlin. These facts 
may be said to be quite as characteristic, as the unfavourable 
reception accorded to the views that exhibited a pure form 
of French realism or of German idealism. Wolff saw in¬ 
stinctively that he would not be at home in this society of 
men of the world, ,and declined the post of vice-president; 
Lamettrie, on the other hand, and the well-informed but 
superficial D’Argens, failed to earn great respect in it, in spite 
of the favour of the King, who introduced them to the Academy. 
I ndeed, much the same may be said even of a man like J ohann 
Philipp Hein (born 1688), who was certain to be very highly 
esteemed, not merely because he had already been a member 
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of the Royal Society, but also because Frederick the Great 
had made him director of the philosophical section, and above 
all, because his knowledge of the history of philosophy was 
not only greater than that of his colleagues, but was really 
very great, as is shown by his works on Pherecydes, Clitoma- 
chus, and Anaxagoras. With his Latinized name, and his 
papers written in Latin, but translated into French for the 
benefit of the Academy, he appeared to have too much German 
learning for this elegant society, and to be anything but at 
home in the midst of it. On the other hand, it is easy to see 
why Swiss and Alsatians, i.e., half Germans and half French¬ 
men, so soon came to the front. Their supremacy forms, at 
the same time, the bridge between the predominance of the 
realist (French) element and the predominance of the idealist 
(German) element. The former was clearly pronounced im¬ 
mediately after the restoration of the Academy, the latter 
shortly before the rise of the Critical school. Although the 
difference between the realist and the idealist forms of popular 
philosophy justifies us in considering the two separately, yet 
we must begin by drawing attention to the points in which 
there is necessarily an agreement between them. As, accord¬ 
ing to the line of Pope already quoted, man is the only subject 
that interests the philosopher for its own sake, all others 
will be discussed only so far as they exist for man or are of 
importance for him. Hence the Philosophers for the World re¬ 
nounce, as a body and individually, all efforts to know anything 
of the nature of God; but almost without exception they 
devote attention to our knowledge of God, to the proofs of 
His existence, to the soothing effects of religion, and so on, 
although they sometimes employ the term Providence instead 
of God. Equally little interest do the popular philosophers take 
in things and the aggregate of things, regarded by themselves; 
and a proportionately great interest in their relation to us. 
This latter point explains the investigations as to whether and 
how we can be certain of the existence of things ; further, what 
good they do to us, and how they contribute to our happiness ; 
lastly, and more especially,—since here the sensible and the in¬ 
tellectual nature of man are both taken into account,—as to 
when they produce in us a feeling of aesthetic satisfaction. The 
only thing in which the philosopher takes an interest for its 
own sake, is the individual Ego. Now, as nothing contributes 
more to the isolation of man as an individual than does the 
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most subjective part of him, his sensations and feelings, in a 
word, what is called his heart, attention is particularly directed 
to this. The prevailing fashion of writing autobiographies, 
which has been already noted, the contributions to the know¬ 
ledge of the human heart, which proceed from a kindred in¬ 
terest, the investigations into dreams, into madness and crime, 
—all are ultimately based upon nothing but the interest in 
what makes the man into an individual. Now, since the in¬ 
dividual is not, like the universal, discovered by thought but 
by perception, it is natural that, in these studies of man, obser¬ 
vation should play the most important part. Hence the con¬ 
nection with Rousseau, with the Empirical Psychologists, and 
with the Scottish School when it afterwards arose. This 
interest in individual personality explains also the eagerness 
with which these philosophers discuss the question of im¬ 
mortality. In this connection, it is characteristic that all 
theological arguments are expressly excluded. In other 
words, the purpose of these thinkers is to assure man of his 
continued existence, simply as a human atom and quite .apart 
from his relation to God, distinct from the Divine government 
of the w r orld or the Kingdom of Heaven. What wonder if 
the proofs brought forward are the same as those employed to 
demonstrate the indestructibility of an atom ! It goes with¬ 
out saying, that on the question of eternal punishment these 
philosophers ranged themselves on the side, not of Leibnitz, 
but of Wolff (vid. § 293, 2). For them the individual as such 
was the highest end, and any destiny which did not ultimately 
compass his happiness, was therefore an absurdity. 

3. We shall begin, then, with an account of the popular 
philosophy so far as it was tinged with realism. And here our 
attention is at once demanded by Pierre Louis Moreau de 
Maupertuis (28th Sept., 1698 to 27th July, 1759), who was 
for many years president of the Berlin Academy. He was 
one of the first in France to adopt Newton’s views, and he 
was also the occasion of Voltaire’s English Letters. He 
first came into notice, by taking part in an Arctic expedition 
that settled the dispute between Cassini and the followers 
of Newton as to the shape of the earth. In 1745 he took 
up his residence in Berlin ; and it was in the Academy that 
he first brought forward the Loi de la moindre action , which 
was afterwards developed into greater detail in his Essai de 
Cosmologie, Leyden, 1751, and was zealously defended by Euler 
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and others. IConig, who was an adherent of Leibnitz, 
saw in this law of the conservation of energy simply an 
application of Leibnitz’s lex melioris , and this gave rise 
to a declaration of the Academy, which Voltaire, in his 
Diatribe du docteur Akakia, ridiculed at the expense of 
Maupertuis, whose reputation has suffered severely in con¬ 
sequence. It is in strict accordance with his own maxim, 

“ No system! ” that he combines the teleological point of view 
with the teaching of Locke and Newton, and that, in order 
to guard himself against materialism, he approximates to the 
doctrines of Berkeley. The treatises which he laid before the 
Academy deal partly with evidence and certainty, partly with 
the proofs of God’s existence ; and, therefore, they do not go 
beyond the sphere of the investigations already indicated as 
likely to be found in philosophers of this period. His last 
production of the kind was the tribute he paid to the memory 
of Montesquieu, whose moderation and avoidance of extremes 
he particularly commends. His works were published in four 
volumes at Lyons in 1756. The Newtonian President of the 
Academy had at first, though only for a short time, at his side 
as permanent secretary, the jurist Des Jariges, born in 1706 
in the French colony at Berlin. He opened the philoso¬ 
phical section with a discourse upon Spinoza, which breathes 
the individualistic spirit of the century. Perhaps it was the 
feeling that he was too much of a Wolffian, that led him, as 
early as 1748, to resign his post and make way for some one 
more suitable. This was the moderate Wolffian, Samuel 
Formey (31st May, 1711, to 8th March, 1707), also one of the 
French colony at Berlin. He began by being a preacher 
among his countrymen there, and was afterwards a professor 
at the College Fran^ais. As journalist, secretary to the 
Academy, and author, he showed himself marvellously prolific. 
His Wolffianism, which appears in a particularly characteristic 
form in La belle Wolfienne , is not merely free from pedantic 
heaviness, but is frequently relieved by ideas borrowed from 
Locke and Hume. His treatises presented to the Academy 
are chiefly of a psychological, or sometimes of an ethical, 
character. In the latter he maintains the principle of perfec¬ 
tion, but in such a way as always to draw attention to the fact 
that happiness consists in the consciousness of this perfection. 
His Ebauche du Systeme de la Compensation , 1759, rests upon 
a Leibnitzian basis ; but in many respects it resembles the 
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theory shortly afterwards developed by Robinet (zrid. § 285, 
5). It is unnecessary to give any detailed account of how he 
deals with the question of immortality, or of his proofs for the 
existence of God. In the latter, he makes the ontological 
argument the basis of all the rest, while this in its turn is 
founded upon the proposition that we have an innate idea of 
God, just as all men have an innate consciousness of their 
own existence. 

4. Just as Maupertuis became a centre of attraction for 
Frenchmen, and Formey for the descendants of the French 
colony at Berlin, so Leonhard Euler (15th April, 1707, to 7th 
Sept., 1783), during the fifteen years of his residence in Berlin, 
took care that the Academy should be recruited from the ranks 
of the Swiss. The great mathematician had originally been 
trained by Joh. Bernoulli. However high the position he as¬ 
signed to Leibnitz in his own particular subject, he was utterly 
unable to reconcile himself to his philosophy. This is shown 
not merely by the fact that, through his influence, a treatise 
written to confute the Monadologie was crowned, but also 
directly by the interesting paper which Euler laid before the 
Academy, and in which he argued against the theory of the 
ideal nature of time and space. Among the Swiss who 
worked in the section of the Academy devoted to speculative 
philosophy, the first that calls for mention is Nicolas de 
BLguelin (25th June, 1714, to 3rd Feb., 1789), who, since 
every philosophical system looks at things only from one side, 
tfrged that we should choose from the various systems all that 
was most surely established. In accordance with this advice, 
he attempted to put an end to the dispute between the followers 
of Leibnitz and of Newton by trying to show that the law of 
gravitation was deducible from the graduated series of monads. 
Similarly, he proposes in his psychological inquiries to combine 
the Lockian principle of observation with Leibnitz’s deduction 
from the power of perception. This intermediate position 
explains why, in the five papers upon the first principles of 
metaphysics, which are to be found in the records of the 
Academy, there is so much that is suggestive of Kant. More 
important than B^guelin was his fellow-countryman, Johann 
Bernhard Merian (28th Sept., 1723 to 1807), who from 1748 
onwards resided in Berlin, and who, after Formey’s death, 
became permanent secretary of the Academy, to the interests 
of which he devoted all his energies. Following his own 
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maxim, that an Academy could not rightly profess adherence 
to any philosophy save eclecticism, he insisted upon the study 
of the history of philosophy, and censured the Scottish philo¬ 
sophers for their neglect of this, although he agreed with 
them in regard to the importance of introspection. He ex¬ 
presses the relation between Locke and Leibnitz in words 
almost identical with those employed previously by Bonnet, 
and subsequently by Kant—“Leibnitz,” he says, “transformed 
sensations into thoughts ; Locke transformed ideas into sensa¬ 
tions, and this was a mistake.” In the same way he demands 
in ethics a reconciliation between the (English) theory of the 
moral sense and the (German) view that the dictates of reason 
are to be obeyed. Just as, in regard to its substance, philo¬ 
sophy was not to be one-sided, but was to combine all views; 
so, in form, it was to be characterized by elegance, such as 
Leibnitz, for example, exhibits in his Thdodicde. For the Kan¬ 
tian philosophy, the triumphs of which, however, he lived long 
enough to see, he prophesied such a fate as the Wolffian 
philosophy had met with. There was a third native of Swit¬ 
zerland who took up a very influential position in the Academy 
very soon after his admission into it. Johann Georg Sulzer 
(5th Oct., 1720 to 25th Feb., 1779) knew nothing of higher 
studies in his early years, and it was only after he was a 
preacher that he became acquainted with the philosophy of 
Wolff. On the advice of Bodmer and Breitinger he made his 
first appearance before the public with a physico-theological 
work, Ethical Essays on the Works of Nature, 1740, which 
Formey made much better known by h ; s translation as: 
Essais sur la physique appliqute a la morale. After he had 
been for some time a tutor at Magdeburg, and afterwards a 
teacher of mathematics at Berlin, and had published his 
Summary of the Sciences, 1745, and his Essay on Education, 
1746, he was admitted as a member of the Academy in 1750. 
The papers which he read there, appeared in German as 
Miscellaneous Writings, in two volumes. Besides these, he 
wrote : Practice in Rousing Attention and Reflection, 3 vols., 
1763, and from 1771 onwards: General Theory of the Fine 
Arts, which is his most famous work: His fundamental 
principle was, that the examination of one’s own mind was the 
chief function of philosophy. As preceding philosophers, 
particularly Wolff, had not done enough in this direction, he 
very early began to supply the deficiency. The way in which 
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Wolff contrasted the faculty of knowledge and the faculty 
of will, seemed to him to imply an undue disregard of the 
sensations of what is agreeable and what is disagreeable. 
Accordingly, he had recourse to Leibnitz's obscure perceptions, 
and saw in these the first springs of feeling or sensibility, 
which he distinguishes from the power of knowing. His 
aesthetic philosophy is based upon his inquiries into the feel¬ 
ing of what is agreeable, as these were laid before the 
Academy in 1751 and 1752. Like the followers of Wolff, he 
makes the nature of the beautiful consist in perfection, i.e., 
plurality in unity ; but, at the same time, he is careful to point 
out that our pleasure in it rests solely upon the feeling of 
heightened intellectual activity. Thus, in his view, the enjoy¬ 
ment of the beautiful ranks higher than sensual enjoyment, 
but lower than moral satisfaction, to the latter of which it 
should therefore be made subservient. He insists very 
decidedly that aesthetic taste is not nearly so subjective a 
thing as physical taste ; there are objective reasons why one 
thing is beautiful, and why it is more beautiful than another. 
(Sulzer here, exactly as Lessing did afterwards, ranks epic 
higher than dramatic poetry,—a position which neither of 
them continued to maintain.) While the points in which he 
agreed with Wolff, accounted for the recognition accorded to 
Sulzer’s aesthetic labours even by adherents of Gottsched, his 
friendly relations with Bodmer and Breitinger and his conse¬ 
quent maxim to deduce rules from acknowledged (especially 
English) works of art, instead of laying them down a priori , 
explain why he was so much praised by Gottsched’s oppo¬ 
nents. For a long time he was looked upon as the highest 
authority in aesthetics. For the rest, the circumstance that 
Sulzer read in public in the German language the papers he 
laid before the Academy, and that he wrote his more im¬ 
portant works in German, may be taken to indicate a pre¬ 
ponderance of the German element in the Academy, which 
accounts for the conduct of the Parisians in beginning to make 
merry over its idiom. The same thing would have happened 
to Philo, had an Athenian come to Alexandria. Pr6montval 
(1716-1764) made himself the mouthpiece of this reaction 
against the tendency of the Academy to become German. In 
the papers he presented to it, and in other writings {Du Hazard 
sous lEmpire de la Providence , 1754 j Diogene de dAlembert , 
1754 ; Vue Philosopkique , 1756, etc.), he was never tired of 
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urging the followers of Wolff to think, not in German or 
in Latin, but in French—to exchange their ontology for his 
“ psychocracy,” the Jatter of which stood (he averred) in much 
the same relation to the former as the system of Copernicus did 
to the popular view. It was too late. The German element is 
still more pronounced in. the Alsatian Johann Heinrich 
Lambert (1728-1777), who, after acquiring a very varied 
culture as a tutor in Switzerland, and in travels with his pupils, 
wrote at Augsburg his Pkotometria, 1770, his Letters on Cos¬ 
mology, 1761, and afterwards, at Munich, his New Organon, 
2 vols., Leips., 1764. A plan to found, through his instru¬ 
mentality, an Academy at Munich came to nothing, and he was 
subsequently elected a member of the one at Berlin. Besides 
his papers for the Academy, he now wrote his Architectonics, 
Riga, 1771, which forms a sequel to the New Organon. Al¬ 
though he was more of a self-educated man than any of those 
who have been mentioned, still in his Organon he describes 
with perfect correctness his indebtedness to Wolff and Locke. 
Of the results achieved by these two, he forms much the same 
estimate as Bonnet and Merian had done ; and further, in his 
Organon he sets himself to answer the four questions :—Has 
the understanding the power of recognising truth? (Dianoe- 
ology.) How is truth to be distinguished from error ? (Aleth- 
°l°gy’) Does verbal symbolism stand in the way of the 
recognition of the truth ? (Semiotics.) How can we guard our¬ 
selves against being deceived by appearances ? (Phenomen- 
ology.) These two circumstances roused in Kant great 
expectations, to which he gives expression in his letters to 
Lambert. It is true, however, that he afterwards retracted 
his words of praise when, subsequent to the appearance of 
his own epoch-making dissertation, Lambert’s Architectonics 
propounded an ontological system of the old type. All the 
warmer was the commendation of Bonnet, who found in it a 
great deal that accorded with his own views. After Lambert’s 
death, Joh. Bernoulli published a selection from his papers 
(Berlin, 1782). 

5. While, under the influence of Sulzer and Lambert, the 
Berlin Academy showed a stronger tendency to what will 
afterwards be discussed as an idealistic form of popular philo¬ 
sophy, that form, which, up till their day, had been almost 
the only one to find defenders, was beginning to look for 
other places of abode. These may be regarded as offshoots 
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of the Berlin Academy, in so far as the men who advocated 
or propagated such views, had either been actual members 
of that Academy, or were at least connected with it as cor¬ 
respondents and laureati. Pierre Provost (3rd March, 
1751 to 8th Aprjl, 1839) belonged to the former class. He was 
educated in Geneva under Le Sage, a disciple of Newton’s ; 
and in 1780, after spending some time in Holland, in England, 
and in Paris, he became Sulzer’s successor in the Academy at 
Berlin. While there, he conceived such an admiration for 
Merian, that he may be called his most faithful pupil. It was 
Merian who first drew his attention to Lambert. In 1784 
he was appointed professor of literature at Geneva, and in 
1793 he exchanged this chair for that of philosophy. P'rom 
this period dates that activity through which he exercised 
such an influence up to the time of his death. Philosophy, 
which should rest solely upon observation, is the investigation 
of nature. When it deals with material nature, it is physics ; 
when it deals with intellectual nature, it is metaphysics. The 
latter science, therefore, rests entirely upon introspection ; and 
it should deal with the three fundamental faculties of the 
mind—feeling, faculty of knowledge, and will. Directions how 
to observe correctly were given long ago; and hence the 
philosopher cannot dispense with the study of the history of 
philosophy. Of the three schools which he distinguishes— 
the French, the German, and the Scottish, — he ranks the last- 
mentioned highest. (This explains, too, why he translated 
Dugald Stewart.) Condillac he places far below Bonnet, and 
Kant below Leibnitz and Wolff. In general, however, he 
attaches much less importance to the German school, than to 
either of the others. Among his works, we must specially 
note the Essais de Philosophic , 2 vols., 1804, which contain a 
selection from his lectures. His valuable treatises upon mag¬ 
netism and upon the influence exercised by symbols in the 
formation of ideas, were very warmly received, and he gave 
proof of the grateful recollection he cherished of Berlin, by 
continuing a contributor to the Berliner Monatsschrift. A 
remarkable and nlany-sided culture was the chief characteris¬ 
tic of the man, through whom the scientific condition of 
Geneva experienced a modification no less important than it 
had done once before, when Chouet transplanted Cartesianism 
thither. 

6. It was men who, though not former members of the 
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Berlin Academy, were yet connected with it as laureati , cor¬ 
respondents, and friends, that were instrumental in carrying 
out a movement we have now to discuss. They transplanted 
to the academic atmosphere of a German university this 
popular philosophy, freed as it was from the dust of the 
Schools, and devoid of distinctive national colouring. This was 
an undertaking which, in view of what has been already said 
(§ 293, 8), it would have been absurd to attempt, had not the 
university in question been the one which was least purely 
German, inasmuch as it was founded by the King of England, 
and which lacked some of the characteristic features of the 
old universities, inasmuch as, at the foundation, its object 
was declared to be, to produce statesmen educated as men 
of the world. What the Magister of Leipsic or Wittenberg 
could not have done without following a suicidal policy, was 
not impossible for the Hofrdtke of Gottingen. Th<^ first 
that calls for mention here is Abraham Gottijilf Kastnek 
(1719-1800), who lectured in Gottingen, upon philosophy as 
well as upon mathematics and physics. Originally, when in 
Leipsic, he was a comparatively strict disciple of Wolff. But 
in aq essay crowned by the Berlin Academy, he made all 
sympathetic inclinations rest ultimately upon the enjoyment 
guaranteed to us by the heightening of our own perfection; 
and here he exhibits that blending of the strict principle of 
perfection with eudiemonistic tendencies, which may be called 
the programme of the Gottingen philosophy in the proper 
sense of that term. Its most characteristic representative was 
Johann Georg Heinrich Feder, (born May 15th, 1740; pro¬ 
fessor in Gottingen from 1768 to 1797 ; and then director of the 
Georgianum at Hanover till his death, May 22nd, 1825). To 
deduce a practicable system of philosophy from those ideas 
which are most natural, or which cannot well be disputed, and 
to do this by adopting a method of reconciliation and eclecticism, 
to be a disciple neither of Locke, nor of Wolff, nor of Crusius, 
nor of Kant, but to work out the most various lines of thought, 
and assimilate them so as to strengthen his individual intellec¬ 
tual activity,—such was, in his own words, the end which he 
set before himself. His Outline of the Philosophical Sciences , 
written at Coburg, was the first of the series of his writings, 
many of which have been often republished, and. a complete 
list of which will be found in Putter's: Gelehrtengeschichte 
der Universitdt Gottingen. Among these,, the following 
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are specially worthy of mention ,—Institutiones logic# et meta¬ 
physics, Frankf., 1777 (often reprinted) ; Investigations into 
the Human Will , Gottingen and Lemgo, 1779-93, 4 pts. ; 
and his autobiography, edited by his son: J. G. H. Feder s 
Life, Character and Principles , Leips., 1825. To the last- 
mentioned are appended general propositions, which contain 
the main points of Feder’s philosophy. According to these, 
philosophy has only to do with man ; everything with which it 
deals, ultimately depends upon him for its existence, nor is it 
ever to be forgotten that only Moderata durant. Following this 
principle, Feder adopts a point of view which he calls philo¬ 
sophical realism, and from which it is impossible to discern 
any difference between Kant and Berkeley ; but he admits that 
the nature of things is known only as modified in, and accord¬ 
ing to, our knowledge of them. In ethics, while refusing to 
accept either such a determinism as Spinoza’s, or such a 
freedom from determination as Crusius had maintained, he 
keeps firm hold of the fact, that we consider ourselves as free, 
that we accuse and excuse ourselves. The end of action is 
peace of mind, resting upon the approval of conscience. In 
political philosophy, his masters were Locke and Rousseau; 
but he qualified to some extent the revolutionary conclusions 
of their principles, particularly after the experience of the 
Reign of Terror. He reached the zenith of his fame in the 
years immediately succeeding 1780. And the order of the Illu¬ 
minati considered it a great triumph to have secured the adhe¬ 
rence of Feder (Marcus Aurelius). A review of the Critique 
of Pure Reason , written by Garve and revised by Feder, 
appeared in the Gottinger Gelehrte Zeitung. To this Kant 
published a crushing reply in his Prolegomena ; and from that 
moment Feder’s reputation speedily declined. His work, On 
Space . Time and Causality was coldly received; his Library 
of Philosophy, edited conjointly with Meiners, soon collapsed, 
and he was glad to be able to exchange his chair for the post 
of director of a higher educational institution in Hanover. In 
spite of all his gentleness, he could never speak of the Critical 
School without bitterness. His most intimate personal friend 
was Christoph Meiners (1747-1810), who had also received 
the honour of being laureated by the Berlin Academy. This 
writer, in his Revision of Philosophy, published anonymously 
(Gott., 1772), expresses the opinion that philosophy should 
be based upon psychology ; and in his Outline of Psychology , 
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1773, his Elements of Psychology, 1786, and finally, his Inves¬ 
tigations into the Powers of Thought and Will\ 1806, he treats 
this fundamental science from the point of view of progress 
and enlightenment. He adopts a similar attitude towards all 
kinds of ethical questions in his Miscellaneous Writings , Leips., 
1775-76, 3 vols., and towards philosophy, forms of religion, 
and culture in general, in a large number of somewhat super¬ 
ficial historical writings. More important than this prolific 
writer, but an intimate friend of his and of Feder’s, was 
Christian Garve, a Silesian (7th Jan., 1742, to 1st Dec., 1798). 
While he was at Frankfort, Baumgarten aroused his interest 
in philosophy. After his master’s death, he studied at Halle, 
where he devoted his attention chiefly to mathematics, and at 
Leipsic, where he applied himself to classical literature and the 
fine arts. He came a great deal into contact with older scho¬ 
lars, such as Gellert and others, and formed a close intimacy 
with his immediate contemporary Engel. He began to lecture 
at Leipsic; but before long he gave this up, and from 1772 
onwards he lived at Breslau, devoting his time wholly to lite¬ 
rary work. It was by translations of English works that he 
first made a name for himself. A translation of Fergusons 
Moral Philosophy appeared in 1772 ; and this was followed 
in 1773 by one of Burke’s On the Sublime and Beautiful. 
At the suggestion of Frederick the Great, he prepared a Ger¬ 
man rendering of Cicero, De ojjficiis (4 vols., 1783, very 
often republished). In addition to these, he translated Paley’s 
Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy (2 vols., Leips., 
1787), Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations < 4 vols., Breslau, 
1 794-96), and lastly Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics (published 
posthumously in 1799, each in 2 vols.). Of his original works 
we may mention, On Peasant Character (Bresl., 1786), On 
the Connection between Ethics and Politics (Bresl., 1788), and 
Essays on Various Subjects in Ethics , Literature and Social 
Life (Breslau, 1792-1802, 5 vols.). All of these show how 
well-deserved is the epithet of “fine” thirtker, which was usually 
applied to him. He does not go very far beneath the surface. 
As he himself admits, this was impossible in his case, as he 
was always indulging in speculations about himself. But we 
do find in his writings suggestive reflections upon the subject 
under discussion, and therefore novel points of view, from 
which to form a judgment upon it. His books remind us 
sometimes of Plutarch’s Opera moralia , sometimes of Lucian’s 
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treatises. To Garve, more than to any one else, may be ap¬ 
plied the term “ sophist,” in the sense in which the word was 
employed by the later generation of Greeks. 

7. We have now to consider that form of popular philoso¬ 
phy which was tinged with idealism , and which accordingly 
had no longer a French tendency, but was ptirely German. 
That it asserted its superiority over what we have just been 
discussing—popular philosophy, so far as it was tinged with 
realism—even in Berlin, its greatest stronghold, was due to 
the action of the French party in the Academy, who, how¬ 
ever, did not anticipate the results of the course they pursued. 
A prize was offered for a dissertation against the optimism of 
the school of Leibilitz and Wolff, a subject with the choice of 
which Sulzer had nothing to do ; and this provoked the cut¬ 
ting satire of Mendelssohn and Lessing, Pope a Metaphysi¬ 
cian! 1755, the authors of which did not long remain unknown, 
in spite of the fact that it was published anonymously. (That 
both of them were afterwards elected members of the Academy, 
shows what a change a few years had produced.) These two, 
along with F\ Nicolai, who was several years their junior, 
form the centre round which there group themselves all the 
other “philosophers for the world,” whose tendencies were 
purely German. Their own contemporaries never doubted but 
that these three, as friends and associates in one work, should 
be all classed together; but nowadays such an estimate is 
resented by many admirers of Lessing. They are partly 
right. For we shall see that, both subjectively and objectively, 
Lessing takes up a different position from the other two. But 
only partly right. l 7 or, in the first place, they fail to under¬ 
stand the relationship that actually existed between the three, 
if they suppose that Lessing always gave and that the other 
two merely received. Many ideas, the development of which 
has made Lessing famous, can be proved to have been origin¬ 
ally suggested to him by Mendelssohn. (Even in regard to 
language, Lachmann has affirmed, Lessing must have profited 
by his intercourse*with one who had acquired a thorough know¬ 
ledge of H igh German, not in his childhood, but when he was 
possessed of all his powers.) In the second place, they over¬ 
look the fact that Lessing died in the year in which Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason appeared, and that therefore the 
struggles that went to make up his life, were directed only 
against expiring principles. Indeed, nothing but the kindness 
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of fate prevented him from carrying out his intention of 
falling foul of Goethe’s IVerl/ier, a proceeding which would 
hardly, as Nicolai thinks, have done so much damage to 
Goethe’s reputation as a similar attack did to that of Klotz. 
Mendelssohn, on the other hand, immediately after Lessing’s , 
death, was led into expressing his opinions upon Kant, upon 
Spinoza, and against Jacobi. That is, he attempted to judge 
men who stood partly outside of and partly above the range 
of eighteenth-century ideas, within which he himself was con¬ 
fined. Nicolai, much more even than Mendelssohn, lived too 
long for his reputation. Had he died soon after Lessing, while 
he was in the midst of editing the Universal German Library, 
and before his much-discussed Travels had thrown out a 
challenge to Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Schiller, Goethe, and so 
on, no one would have been surprised to see him ranked with 
Mendelssohn and Lessing. He stands midway between the 
metaphysician and the critic of the popular philosophy, as the 
editor of the journals devoted to its interests. 

8. Moses Mendelssohn, the son of a Jewish scribe and 
schoolmaster, was born at Dessau on Sept. 6th, 1729. It 
was not until some time after 1760 that he assumed as a 
family name the patronymic of Mendelssohn; previous to 
that, he was always called, even in print, simply Herr Moses; 
and he signed his letters, Moses, or not seldom, Moses Dessau. 
Too early for his health, he was introduced by the learned 
Rabbi Frankel to the study of the Old Testament (which he 
afterwards knew by heart), of the Talmud, and of the writings 
of Maimonides—a training which greatly strengthened his 
capacity for the fine analysis of ideas. In his fourteenth year 
he went to Berlin ; and there, after a struggle of many years 
with indescribable difficulties, he learned Latin from a trans¬ 
lation of Locke, the philosophy of Wolff from Reinbeck’s 
treatise on the Augsburg Confession, and pure German in his 
intercourse with members of the Joachimsthaler Gymnasium. 
It was not until 1750 that things took a more favourable turn 
for him ; he became tutor to a rich Jewish merchant, in whose 
house he remained till his death—first as book-keeper, and 
then, after the death of the head of the firm, as managing 
partner. In 1754 he made the acquaintance of Lessing and, 
through him, of Nicolai. The influence that these three 
friends exercised upon each other, was of the most varied 
description. As early as 1755, up to which time he had 
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published nothing but Hebrew, he came before the German 
public with the anonymous Pope a Metaphysician ! which he 
wrote in conjunction with Lessing, as well as with his Letters 
on Sensation , and his Philosophical Dialogues. In the follow¬ 
ing year, there appeared his translation of Rousseaus second 
Dijon prize-essay, with notes. He at first assisted Nicolai 
with his Library of the Fine Arts; and from 1759 onwards, 
he was, along with Lessing, the most active contributor to the 
Letters on Literature. He learned Greek, and pursued the 
study of it earnestly in the company of Nicolai, with whom he 
also went once more carefully through Newton ; and in 1763 
he won the Academy’s prize with his work, On Evidence. (Kant 
was his fellow-competitor on that occasion.) With the Pkecdo , 
which appeared in 1767 and has been very often reprinted, 
he attained to the height of his fame, and to a position which 
but few German authors have succeeded in reaching. We 
cannot help being surprised that the challenge addressed to 
Mendelssohn by Lavater in 1769, either to refute Bonnet’s 
defence of Christianity or to become a Christian, was regarded 
by him not as unreasonable importunity, but as nothing less 
than a mortal offence. Perhaps he had a foreboding that in 
his reply that claim to an exclusively privileged position, 
which is just what makes a man a Jew, would assert itself too 
strongly, and that, in spite of all his dreams of equality, his 
isolated position would become apparent. For in that reply, 
just as, long afterwards, in his Jerusalem , or Of Religious Power 
and Judaism (1783), with all the fulness of conviction he 
declares his adherence, not to Deism but to Judaism ; and he 
makes the essential nature of the latter consist in the fact 
that, besides natural law—the commands laid upon the children 
of Noah,—which was given to all men, that by obedience to 
it they might attain to blessedness, the Jewish nation alone 
received the Mosaic law, from obedience to which even the 
transition to Christianity does not grant a dispensation. It 
is certain that this incident made him ill, and for the rest 
of his life even mpre irritable than he had been before. Nor 
could it tend much to improve his temper, that, when the 
Academy chose him as a member along with Garve in 1771, 
Frederick the Great struck his name out of the list. The 
Jewish Ritual , which appeared in 1778, and the translation of 
the Pentateuch into pure German, printed in Hebrew letters 
in 1780, show his zeal for reforms in his own religious com- 
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munity. When the Prussian laws were being* revised, he was 
asked his opinion upon some points affecting the position of 
the Jews; and this led him to give expression to the results of 
his reflections in the preface which he wrote for The Salva¬ 
tion of the Jews , by Rabbi Manasse Ben Israel (1782), and in 
his own book, Jerusalem , which has been already mentioned. 
The Morning Hours , which were published in 1785, were 
originally notes for religious and philosophical lectures which 
he delivered to his eldest son, his son-in-law, and young 
Wessely. The appearance of this book led to F. H. Jacobi’s 
publishing a correspondence he had had with Mendelssohn in 
regard to Spinozism, and Lessing’s attitude towards it. In 
these letters, Mendelssohn, by the superior tone which he had 
at first assumed towards Jacobi, as well as by his inability to 
enter into the ideas of Spinoza, had exposed himself too much 
to be able to look upon their publication with indifference. 
He wrote a very angry reply, Mendelssohn to the Friends of 
Lessing; »and when he was carrying this to the printer, he 
caught cold, and died on Jan. 4th, 1786. His collected works 
were published at Ofen in twelve volumes; but there is a 
much more careful edition in seven volumes by his grandson, 
Prof. B. Mendelssohn, Leips., 1843. This latter edition also 
contains the biography of Mendelssohn by his son, the father 
of the editor, and a treatise upon Mendelssohn’s position by 
Prof. Brandis of Bonn, as well as Mendelssohn’s correspon¬ 
dence. 

Dr. M. Kayseriing: Moses Mendelssohn. Sctn Lehen und seine IVerke. 

Leipz., 1863. 

9. Mendelssohn’s direct admission, that he has not the least 
interest in anything that is called history, explains why, in the 
preface to his Jerusalem , he goes so far as to speak almost 
slightingly of his idol Lessing, because that writer allows it to 
be possible to educate the human race, although as a matter of 
fact only the individual progresses, while the class, the abstract 
whole, remains unalterably the same. As he always contrasts 
history with metaphysics, which is his goddess, it is clear that 
the metaphysics of a thinker for whom humanity is nothing 
but a figment of the brain, and for whom the individual alone 
has ^ny reality, can only be of the variety which in the Middle 
Ages was called nominalistic, and which has in this work 
been termed individualistic. This was, first and foremost, 
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the metaphysics of Leibnitz and Wolff, to which Mendelssohn 
always professed adherence, an attitude quite in accordance 
with his repeated declaration that Baumgarten was the greatest 
metaphysician among living philosophers. But that did not 
prevent him from borrowing a great deal from the opposite 
school of thought. That Locke was the first western philo¬ 
sopher whose works he read, and that Lessing had prompted 
him to study Shaftesbury, were circumstances which did not 
fail to affect him. In one of his earliest writings he says that 
we are bound to combine observation, in which the English 
surpass us, with reason, in which the Germans excel; and in 
his very last book he attempts to reconcile Hume’s view of 
causality with Wolff's doctrine of the sufficient reason. In 
him too we can trace that sceptical tendency which has already 
been noted as a feature of all syncretism ; we often find him 
asserting that the dispute between materialists and idealists 
is one that concerns phrases much more than matters of fact. 
And it is quite true that they are at one in regard to what is 
the main point in Mendelssohn’s metaphysics; that is, they 
agree in holding that reality belongs only to the individual. 
Mendelssohn, therefore, differs in respect of his metaphysics 
from Baumgarten and all the other followers of Wolff, inas¬ 
much as he introduces into his system certain realist elements. 
But there is a further point of difference between them ; for, in 
spite of the praise he bestows upon this queen of science, he 
still makes metaphysics merely a handmaid to free thought 
in religion and morality. So angry was he with Baumgarten 
for being an orthodox Christian, that he actually came to dis¬ 
trust his metaphysical system on the ground that none could 
be genuine which did not deliver him who held it, from pre¬ 
judices. (And his sceptical tendency compelled him to regard 
as prejudice every certainty that one was in possession of the 
truth. Like all the other men of the Enlightenment, Men¬ 
delssohn demands toleration with one single exception—none 
must be shown to those who are intolerant; and he regards 
every one as intolerant who declares : “ As my view is true, 
the opposite one cannot be true.” Hence Baumgarten, the 
orthodox Christian, is intolerant.) One consequence of the 
subordinate position which he assigns to it, is that in Men¬ 
delssohn metaphysics loses much of its purely theoretical 
character. He says in so many words, that it is merely a 
refinement of speculation to employ metaphysics otherwise 
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than as a means to further happiness and as a motive to 
action, and urges that men in their speculations should always 
let themselves be guided by sensus communis. The whole pur¬ 
pose of philosophy, he declares, is really to clothe the teachings 
of common sense in the form of rational truth. But the chief 
difference between Mendelssohn and Baumgarten, or any 
other metaphysician of the old school, lies in the method of 
philosophizing. Not merely must German be employed, it 
must be cultivated, and elegant German; Plato's claim to be 
regarded as a great philosopher rests not only on the doctrines 
he teaches, but in a much greater degree on his brilliant style. 
Mendelssohn’s ideal is not strict syllogistic reasoning, but the 
form of cultured dialogue. Hence his fondness for dropping 
into the epistolary or conversational style, even where some 
other form had been originally selected. In spite of the stress 
he lays upon definite ideas, and in spite of the regret he 
expresses that the imitation of French models has made 
authors write solely for ladies and neglect solid science, he is 
fond of drawing attention to the fact that he was not a scholar 
with a university education, and of assigning to himself a 
position intermediate between a metaphysician and a man of 
wit. He writes, he says, neither for any particular school 
nor for scholastic philosophers generally, but for the world. 
On what subjects ? He has not neglected to discuss a single 
one of those which we have already mentioned as the only 
ones that had an interest for these philosophers. And it is 
in virtue of this completeness that he occupies such a high 
place among the philosophers of the world of refinement, quite 
apart from the fact that, like Protagoras among the Sophists, 
he was the one who w'as at most pains to remind people what 
the real question at issue was—man. In the Letters on 
Sensation there is an allusion to the medium between simple 
and complex, which shows that Mendelssohn had studied the 
work of Creuz, which had appeared a short time before 
(§ 292, 7). In these Letters he subjects to a thorough ex¬ 
amination the feeling of pleasure, which Sulzer had been the 
first to investigate particularly, and, as a result, he assigns to 
this feeling,—even earlier than did Tetens, who follows him 
in this,—a position intermediate between the faculties of 
knowledge and of desire. The distinction between sensual 
pleasure, the feeling for beauty, and delight in moral per¬ 
fection, is brought into connection with the distinction, made 
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by Leibnitz between obscure, clear, and distinct perceptions 
(§ 288, 2). With these investigations are combined, not merely 
some that deal with the nature of art, but also an examination 
of the question of suicide, which shows how much value is here 
laid upon the individual existence. For the decision of this 
question, he says, it is quite indifferent whether man is immortal 
or not. The rational man will prefer a life of the greatest 
misery to non-existence. In the Philosophical Dialogues , 
which appeared simultaneously, he shows that the harmony 
between body and soul, which results from the conception of 
the monads, is represented by Leibnitz as pre-established of 
God, simply to lead to the truth even those who reject the 
doctrine of monads, and that in thus modifying his theory 
Leibnitz borrowed a good deal from Spinoza. He then goes 
on to compare Spinoza to Curtins, because he flung himself 
into the gulf on either side of which lay the true view—that 
of Leibnitz ; nor can we wonder at this comparison, in the 
light of what we have seen of his feeling against pantheism, 
which abandons individuality. Of the positive merit of pan¬ 
theism the individualist can have no appreciation. The fact 
that Mendelssohn here betrays an accurate acquaintance with 
Spinoza’s Ethics , and yet in the correspondence with Jacobi 
expresses himself in the well-known manner with regard to the 
Operaposthuma , compels us to suppose—unless we are willing 
to assume an utterly unheard-of act of forgetfulness—that he 
had only read th z Ethics in the translation. In the last of the 
Dialogues , Leibnitz’s principle of the indistinguishable, as well 
as his distinction between necessary and contingent truths, is 
defended against Premontval, who has already been mentioned 
as eulogizing the French philosophers. When, in 1761, the 
two works just named re-appeared as the first volume of his 
philosophical writings, they were supplemented in the second 
volume by some essays, namely. Rhapsody on Sensations , On 
the main Principles of the Fine Arts and Sciences , On the 
Sublime and Naive in the Fine Sciences. The distinction 
between involuntary and arbitrary symbols supplies the basis 
of division for the separation of the fine sciences (poetry and 
eloquence) from the rest of the arts. These two are dis¬ 
tinguished from one another, inasmuch as one aims at pleas¬ 
ing, the other at persuading. Poetry and sculpture represent 
simultaneously what is sensuously perfect, music and poetry 
do so* successively; and hence the difference in what they 
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represent, as well as the difficulties in the way of bringing 
them into combination. Although Mendelssohn’s treatise, 
On Evidence in Metaphysical Sciences (1763), owed its existence 
to the Academy, yet it treats only of subjects which, apart 
from this, had the highest interest for the author. Two 
elements are distinguished in evidence—certainty and com¬ 
prehensibility. With regard to the former, metaphysics is 
no whit inferior to mathematics. But the inferiority is all 
the more marked in the latter respect, and is due partly to 
the fact that the mathematicians have the advantage of well- 
selected symbols, partly to the fact that their results are 
practically indifferent, and are therefore accepted more freely. 
There is still another point of difference between mathematical 
and metaphysical investigations. The mathematician does 
not need to care in the least whether the objects of which his 
propositions hold good (circles, triangles, and so on), have any 
existence in reality. Metaphysics, on the other hand, after 
carefully framing and arranging all its notions, has still to solve 
the most difficult of all problems. It has to make the tran¬ 
sition to the kingdom of reality, that is, not merely to show 
(as mathematics has to do) that a certain predicate naturally 
belongs to a certain subject, but also to prove that this subject 
or this predicate is real, or, it may be, has no existence in 
reality. Descartes has the merit of having made this transi- 
tion in two points. In the first place, when he argued from 
thought to the existence of the thinking Ego; in the second 
place, when he reasoned from the idea of the absolutely perfect 
being to its real existence. The ontological proof of God’s 
existence, which forms the subject of the whole of the third 
part of the treatise, finds in Mendelssohn an enthusiastic 
defender; for he tries to show that, as mere possibility is incon¬ 
sistent with the idea of the absolutely perfect Being, there is 
no alternative left but to face the dilemma; “ Either God is 
impossible, or He actually exists.” The fourth part is an 
attempt to do for moral philosophy what the third had done 
for rational theology, and to prove that its principle—the 
obligation to strive after our own perfection and the perfection 
of others—is as certain as mathematical axioms are. None 
of Mendelssohn's writings, however, was so well received as 
his Pkcedo. This was partly because the subject discussed, 
the immortality of the soul, was one in which the men of the 
Enlightenment were all the more fond of revelling because 
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they, like Mendelssohn, maintained that the lot of all men 
after death was bound to be a happy one. But this was not 
all. The method of treating the subject in this “ compromise 
between translation and original work ” proved very attractive, 
and that just on account of a feature which many would nowa¬ 
days regard as objectionable. Socrates, in the description of 
him prefixed to the Dialogues , is transformed into an educated 
citizen of Berlin of the eighteenth century, who regards re¬ 
ligious enlightenment as the highest end, and who. on account 
oi his moral excellence, may be excused for sometimes having 
visions. Just as the consuls of Rome used to be called 
“ burgomasters ”—an affectation which people are again begin¬ 
ning to take pleasure in—so men were charmed if any great 
figure of antiquity were represented exactly like one of them¬ 
selves. It was just that, “ So would I speak, if I were Christ,” 
to which attention has already been drawn (§ 293, 1). This 
modernizing spirit appeared most prominently in the last of 
the thr eti Dialogues, of which even Mendelssohn himself admits, 
that in it he has made Socrates speak as he would have spoken 
in our own day. The impossibility of God having predestined 
beings to misery, the impossibility of a being whose end is 
perfection, being checked in the effort to attain it, finally the 
necessity of a life after death, if a normal relation is to 
be established between actions and reward—these are the 
main arguments put forward here on behalf of immortality. 
Mendelssohn himself admits that they are borrowed from 
Baumgarten and Reimarus. It has been asserted by many, 
including Kant, that Mendelssohn’s Jerusalem is his finest 
work, and yet it was the signal for a number who had hitherto 
been his admirers, Hamann for example, openly to declare 
against him. I he first part of this treatise contains the out¬ 
lines of Mendelssohn’s natural law. He is strongly opposed 
to the view that duties and rights are only brought into exis¬ 
tence by the social contract; according to him, the latter has 
merely the power of transforming imperfect obligations (of 
conscience) and rights into perfect (compulsory) rights and 
obligations. As such a transformation can only affect actions, 
and not thoughts or convictions, he declares in the most decided 
manner against every Church which, as a moral personality, 
wished to claim the right of binding its teachers to a creed, 
of exercising powers of discipline and excommunication, etc. 
Naturally it follows that the State acts irrationally if, by con- 
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ferring privileges on the adherents of one religion, it misleads 
or bribes its subjects into adopting it. It is only against 
atheism, Epicureanism, and fanaticism that the State has any 
right to take proceedings; for he who does not allow the 
existence of God, of Providence, and of a future life, cannot 
realize the end of civil life, any more than he who believes 
that there is an opposition between temporal and eternal 
well-being, and neglects this world for the sake of the other. 
These three articles of faith embrace the whole of Mendels¬ 
sohn’s natural theology. Further, in the second part of his 
Jerusalem he is at some pains to explain that Judaism does 
not profess to be a revelation of religion, but merely a reve¬ 
lation of law, that it does not possess a single article of faith 
nor any creed, but simply prescribes usages for the descend¬ 
ants of Jacob. If we bear these facts in mind, it is easy to 
understand the action of Hamann, who saw in Mendelssohn’s 
demands an exaltation of Judaism at the expense of Christi¬ 
anity, and expressed this in his Golgotha and Scheblimini in 
a manner that offended Mendelssohn almost as deeply as did 
Lavater’s attempt to convert him. In point of smoothness 
and refinement of style, the Morning Hours perhaps rank 
highest among Mendelssohn's works. And yet, if they have 
met with less recognition than the Pkcedo , for example, their fate 
is not altogether undeserved. In the first place, they appeared 
three years after the Critique of Pure Reason , in fact, not until 
after Kant’s Prolegomena had convincingly proved to the 
whole world that the old style of metaphysics had passed away 
for ever. Again, the main point, the ontological argument 
for God’s existence, is discussed, in what is evidently a more 
thorough manner, in the treatise, On Evidence. Lastly, his 
correspondence with Jacobi led him to attempt to devise a 
modified system of pantheism, which was to be put into the 
mouth of Lessing; and the more signal the failure of this 
attempt, the greater the wrong done to the spirit of Lessing, 
whose admirers were bound to take it ill. In this work, 
Mendelssohn appears like a man who has been left behind, 
and who is sullenly watching the onward march of progress. 
He says modestly that he is quite unable to follow the younger 
spirits, like Tetens, Lambert, and Kant, the giant who crushes 
everything before him; and yet in his heart he is glad when 
the younger Reimarus writes to him that Kant is not really 
very important. 
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10. Friedrich Nicolai (19th March, 1733, to 8th Jan., 1811) 
was also a self-taught man, though not nearly to such an ex¬ 
tent as his friend Moses. After a somewhat unsystematic 
course of training at the Orphanage at Halle, and a very good 
one at the Real Schule in Berlin, he became an apprentice in 
a bookseller’s shop at Frankfort-on-the-Oder. Here in his 
leisure hours he learned English, as well as Greek, which he 
had begun before but had afterwards given up ; and he also 
read notes taken down at Baumgarten’s lectures. At Berlin, 
where he went with the intention of devoting himself entirely 
to the pursuit of knowledge, especially in aesthetics, he further 
enlarged his mind by the study of Wolff. The first thing 
that he printed was a controversial work upon Milton, 
published anonymously. Becoming acquainted with Lessing 
and Mendelssohn, he published, also anonymously, in 1755, 
his Letters upon the Present State of the Fine A rts in Ger¬ 
many. In the very next year, however, we see him enter 
upon the career where his strength really lies, that of an 
editor. When, in 1759, he was compelled to take over the 
charge of his father’s bookshop, he resigned to Weisse of 
Leipsic the editorship of the Library of the Fine Arts , which 
had been begun in 1757, and he then started the Letters on the 
most Recent Literature, which continued to come out until 1765. 
These were quite distinct from Nicolai’s greatest undertaking, 
the Universal German Library, which he edited single-handed 
for twenty-one years. He himself selected the reviewer for 
each work, and altered the reviews where he found it neces¬ 
sary ; and during all this time he only quarrelled with one of 
his fellow-workers, Klotz of Halle. It is not without reason 
that Nicolai, at the age of sixty, points with pride to the change 
in critical periodicals during the previous thirty years. Of the 
immense influence exerted by these three reviews during the 
period of their existence, no small part was due to the efforts 
of Nicolai; and accordingly what he did for the spread of 
“ sound philosophy,” must be measured more by his activity 
as an editor than by his literary work. And yet it is of the 
latter alone that those people think, who talk of his verbosity, 
his platitudes, and so on. There can be no doubt that he is 
honest when he says that in writing he never thought of fame, 
but only of the public good; and no doubt that he is straight¬ 
forward enough when he says of his own literary work, that 
he wrote like a dog lapping water from the N ile,-—others. 
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like Mendelssohn, Gocking, and Biester had to cut down and 
correct the manuscript. This will explain why no complete 
list of his writings need be looked for here. Any one who 
wishes to be filled with amazement at the many-sidedness of 
Nicolai’s interests, can put together such a list for himself 
from the fifth, tenth, and fourteenth volumes of Meusel’s 
Gclehrtes Deutschland. His “ sound philosophy,” in the first 
place, does not profess to be the only one that can make men 
happy; and he detests any system, such as a Church, which 
puts forward a claim of that kind. He compares philosophers 
to men looking through different loopholes into the same 
room; they must be content to allow those who stand oppo¬ 
site them, to take quite different views of things. Nor, in 
the second place, is it in any way a philosophy* only for the 
learned ; he is fond of boasting that he is a business man, 
and can thus take a more unprejudiced view of things than 
men of academic training usually do. Such men he esteemed 
so lightly that when, in 1799, the philosophical faculty of 
Helmstadt conferred a degree upon him, he never made any 
use of the title. As we might expect, he does not expound 
his sound philosophy in the form of a system, but in ro¬ 
mances, and in his description in twelve volumes of a journey 
of eight weeks through Germany. Closely connected with 
this anti-academic feeling is his dislike of learned terminology. 
It is not merely to produce a comical effect—for then he 
would have done it only in his burlesque novel Sempronius 
Gundibert —that he translates Kant’s a priori and a posteriori 
by vonvornig (from-beforely) and vonhinteng (from-afterly). 
Finally, his philosophy did not proceed from a purely specu¬ 
lative interest. It was intended to be useful to every one. 
It was to further true happiness, his own as well as that of 
his fellow-men, and was to guarantee uS’security in action and 
peace in our last moments, so that we should fear death as 
little as we do grey hairs. All these requirements are met 
by philosophy, where it consists in a constant warfare against 
prejudices of all kinds, and endeavours, by establishing distinct 
notions, to put an end to that blind faith which rests upon 
want of clearness. Nicolai’s philosophy accordingly is de¬ 
voted to the advancement of the religious Enlightenment. 
His much-read novel, Sebaldus Nothanker , is a continuous 
struggle against the validity of creeds, against eternal punish¬ 
ment, against intolerance, in short, on behalf of the watch- 
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words of the Enlightenment and its leaders. Pietism, with 
the developments of which he became acquainted at Halle, 
found in him an unwearied foe. But the real field which he 
chose for the exercise of his activity, was the warfare against 
the order of the Jesuits. His eagerness to track out their 
secret movements earned for him the nickname of “ the man 
with the good nose for Jesuits/’ which reminds us of Frederick 
the Great’s “man with the good nose for coffee.” Lavater, 
Sailer, and others were accused by him of wittingly or unwit¬ 
tingly furthering the ends of the Jesuits. It was no small 
triumph for his friends when it was discovered that the Court 
Chaplain Stark of Darmstadt, against whom he had directed 
so many attacks, had really been a Jesuit in disguise. The 
chief ground of his hatred towards them was the claim they 
put forward to be the sole possessors of the truth, a claim 
which found its natural complement in the desire to make 
proselytes. Not seldom, it is true, he and his friends showed 
themselves very intolerant against intolerance, and strove to 
make proselytes against proselytizing. The social no less 
than the religious Enlightenment won Nicolai’s approval. 
Thus he had a warm appreciation of the great monarchs 
who strove to educate nations. In particular, this incarna¬ 
tion of the spirit of Berlin, this indomitable patriot, cherished 
the deepest reverence for Frederick the Great, as may be 
gathered from the Anecdotes which he put together from the 
stories of the musician Quanz, of the Marquis D’Argens, 
and of Major Quintus Icilius (Guichard). But he was also a 
sincere admirer of Catherine the Second, Joseph the Second, 
and other Enlightened princes; and no less warm was his 
feeling towards the educational reformers, amongst whom he 
used particularly to eulogize Herr von Rochow. Lastly, as 
regards the secret societies of the Enlightenment, Nicolai, 
like all his contemporaries, took an interest in them; indeed 
he was a member of the order of Freemasons and of the 
Illuminati. But, as a matter of fact, mysticism was so much 
against the grain of his nature that he could not give way 
to it very far. His opinion of Freemasonry in his work 
upon the order of Templars, to the effect that it is a mantle 
that receives all its value from him who wears it, proved that 
he was not a very enthusiastic brother, and ultimately led to 
his leaving the lodge. The order of the Illuminati he looks 
upon as an institution that could only impose upon youths; 
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and he has a thorough contempt for Cagliostro and all other 
charlatans of his time. The sphere in which his interest lay 
from his earliest youth, and in which he aimed at confirm¬ 
ing the supremacy of sound philosophy, was the sphere of 
aesthetics. So great a« enemy was he of all that was imagin¬ 
ative, that when, by a strange irony of fate, he came to have 
visions, he took care to inform the world that these disap¬ 
peared before leeches properly applied. It was only in sculp¬ 
ture, where the study of Winkelmann and his own observation 
kept him right, that he rose to the ideal point of view. In 
poetry he can never quite get beyond the moral purpose. The 
bad example which The Sorrows of IVertker might furnish, 
led him to give another issue to the story, and by his Joys of 
Young Werther (Berlin, 1775), to draw down upon himself 
the well-merited castigation of Goethe. Nicolai did not take 
this too much to heart. With the intrepidity characteristic 
of Berlin, he set his face against all those tendencies which 
prevented one from being a reasonable man, a capable citizen, 
a good man of business. The chief tendencies of this kind he 
considered to be—in poetry, the views which had their advo¬ 
cates in the friends of Schiller and Goethe, and for a long time 
their organs in the Horen and in Schiller’s Musenalmanach ; 
and in philosophy, transcendentalism, as it originated in Kant, 
was developed by Reinhold and F'ichte, and found expression 
in the / enaer Literaturzeitung. All of these men he attacked 
simultaneously in the eleventh volume of his Travels , for his 
nature was not sensitive and nervous like that of his friend 
Moses, but strong and bitter. The replies which were made 
to him—Kant’s Essay ttpon Bookmaking , Schiller and Goethe s 
Xetiien —did not annoy him at all ; they led to elaborate rejoin¬ 
ders, as Fichte’s cruel work, The Life and Strange Opinions 
of F. Nicolai , afterwards did. In these replies we always 
hear the same sound common sense, which knows nothing 
higher than actual individual human beings, and which there¬ 
fore holds that the most valuable studies of all are physiog¬ 
nomy and biography, while it makes light of those who wish 
to lay down a priori any principle about mankind without 
having first learned to know men. Concern for the public 
good, to which Nicolai returns in all his works, was not in 
his case a mere empty phrase. Not only has he given an 
accurate description of his native town, but he served it as an 
exemplary citizen. For, during the French invasion, he bore 
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the heaviest burdens without a murmur, and in his will he 
remembered the town very much to its advantage. But the 
reverence with which this incarnation of the spirit of citizen¬ 
ship inspired even the representatives of the interest of the 
State, the friendship of a Dohm, the confidence of a Zedlitz— 
these prove, just like the attitude he adopts to the French 
Revolution, how intense was the loyalty with which he clung 
to the State to which he belonged. 

Fr. Nicolai: Ueber meinegchhrte Bildung. Berlin and Stettin, 1799. F. L. G. 
v. Gacking : Fr. Nicolai's Leben und literar. Nachlass. Berlin, 1820. 

11. Among the many younger men who gathered round 
Mendelssohn and Nicolai after Lessing had left Berlin, the 
first that calls for mention is Jon. August Ebf.riiard, of Hal- 
berstadt, (17th August, 1739 to 6th Jan., 1809). By his New 
Apology for Socrates (2 vols., Berlin, 1772; frequently re¬ 
printed since) he made a name for himself as an advocate of 
the theory that blessedness was possible for the heathen ; he 
became preacher at Charlottenburg, and in 1778 professor of 
philosophy at Halle, where he continued to be held in the 
greatest respect until his death. His General Theory of 
Thought and Sensation, Berlin, 1776, his Rational Morality , 
1781, and his Prolegomena to Natural Theology , Halle, 1781, 
although not so important as his first work, still show the 
same feeling of confidence as the works of his older friends 
did. This was before the appearance of Kant’s Critique. 
His attempt, however, to prove that Kant had really nothing 
new to teach, called forth a scornful reply, and showed that 
Eberhard’s point of view was an antiquated one. His reputa¬ 
tion survived longest in the domain of aesthetics, in which his 
Theory of the Fine Arts and Sciences , Halle, 1783, supple¬ 
mented afterwards by his Handbook of Aesthetics , 4 vols., 
Halle, 1803-5, went through several editions. His General 
History of Philosophy , Halle, 1788, was also well received. 

1 o judge from Schleiermacher’s letters to Brinkmann, he must 
have exercised a very stimulating influence upon those who 
came into contact with him. The last of his more important 
writings are The Original Spirit of Christianity , 3 vols., Halle, 
1807—8, and Attempt towards a Complete German Synonymic , 

1 795~*$02, the first six volumes of which are by him (the last 
six by Maass and Gruber). The latter work, as w r ell as the 
Dictionary of Synonyms in the German JLanguage (Halle, 
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1802, very frequently reprinted), was with him—and his was 
not the only case of the kind—a result of the eclectic and 
reconciliatory view, that the majority of scientific disputes 
hinge merely upon words.— Thomas Abbt, of Ulm (25th 
Nov., 1738, to 3rd Nov., 1766), dashed upon this circle like a 
brilliant meteor. After studying at Halle theology, philoso¬ 
phy, and mathematics, and at the same time making dili¬ 
gent use of S. J. Baumgarten’s library, he was led, largely by 
the latter influence, to turn his attention to English literature. 
In 1760 he was appointed an extraordinary professor of 
philosophy at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and while holding this 
position he wrote On Dying for ones Country , Berlin, 1761. 
He then lived for almost a year at Berlin, where he became 
particularly intimate with Mendelssohn, and succeeded Lessing 
as a contributor to the Letters on Literature. He kept up 
this connection during his professorship at Rinteln, upon 
which he entered at the end of 1761,' but the duties of which 
he really discharged only for a year and a half. A longing 
to exchange his academic career for a practical one first led 
him to study jurisprudence, and afterwards to travel in Ger¬ 
many, Switzerland, and a part of France, in order to gain a 
knowledge of towns and customs. After his return, he wrote 
The Life of Alexander Baumgarten , and then published his 
chief work, On Merit , Berlin, 1765. While occupied with a 
number of other writings, he was offered simultaneously a 
professorship at Marburg and at Halle, but he refused both 
in favour of the post of privy councillor and treasurer at 
Biickeburg. While thus engaged he finish* d the first volume 
of his Selection from Universal History , Halle, 1766, in which, 
following Voltaire’s example, he attempts to establish one 
fundamental idea—the disappearance of barbarism. After his 
unexpectedly early death, his collected works were published 
in six volumes, as: Thomas Abbt's Miscellaneous Writings , 
Frkf. and Leips., 1783, and following years. These contain 
both what had been already printed (not, however, his con¬ 
tributions to the Letters on Literature , and to the Universal 
German Library ), and unpublished papers, as w'ell as his 
correspondence with Mendelssohn and others. The extra¬ 
ordinary success that Abbt’s writings met with, is explained 
by the fact that he was one of the first to do in Germany 
what Montaigne had done in France, and Bacon and his 
imitators in England,—to lay before the public works in which 
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the labour involved in the thought was concealed by the grace¬ 
fulness of the style, the scientific basis of the whole by the 
conversational tone and the mixture of jest and earnest But 
in this respect he is far surpassed by a somewhat younger 
man, who also belongs to the Berlin circle. This was Johann 
Jacob Engel (nth Sept., 1741, to 28th Jan., 1802), who carried 
farthest the cleverly reasoned examination of all possible sub¬ 
jects, which was at that time called philosophy, and from whom, 
therefore, we have borrowed the name which he bestow’ed 
upon it. Educated at the Universities of Rostock, Biitzow 
(particularly under Tetens), and Leipsic, he perfected his style 
very early by exceedingly thorough classical studies, and trans¬ 
lations from ancient and modern languages. He also studied 
the history of philosophy ; but what interested him most was 
human nature, of which his opportunities at Leipsic gave him 
the most varied experience. His greatest friend was Garve ; 
their mutual esteem was largely due to the fact that they were 
always arguing with each other. The small success which 
Garve met with as Privatdocent frightened Engel from adopt¬ 
ing this career, and he made his first public appearance as the 
author of two comedies, The Grateful Son, 1770 and, The 
Voting Noble, 1772, both of which were well received. The 
year 1774 he spent at Gotha, in order to be near Seidler’s com¬ 
pany, in which Eckhof was playing. There he was welcomed 
in the highest circles; and in 1775 he published the first 
volume of his Philosopher for the World, (2nd vol. 1777, 3rd 
vol. 1 Soo). This is a collection of essays upon all possible sub¬ 
jects, the greater part of which are by Engel himself, although 
some are by Mendelssohn, Garve, Eberhard, and others. He 
received an appointment in the Joachimsthaler Gymnasium at 
Berlin ; and a feature of his teaching there was, that he made 
his pupils deduce the rules of logic for themselves from the 
Platonic Dialogues, a method of which an account is given in 
a paper printed in 1780. For some time, too, he was tutor 
to the prince who afterwards became King William the Third; 
and his unfinished Theory of the Various Kinds of Composition 
(1783) was likewise originally an educational manual. The 
distinguished lecturer was in 1787,—in which year he also 
became a member of the Academy,—appointed manager of 
the Royal National Theatre, partly no doubt on account of his 
Hints towards a Science of Mimetics (Berlin, 1785, 2 vols.). 
In 1794 he resigned this post in order to take up his abode at 
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Schwerin. Here he finished a drama which he had begun 
long before, Oath and Duty , collected his minor works (1795), 
and wrote the short sketch, Herr Lorenz Stark. The Mirror 
of Princes , in which he set forth what he had taught the royal 
children, was also written here. In 1798 he was invited back 
to Berlin. There he lived a very retired life, occupied with 
papers for the Academy, and the collection of his works; and 
he died while on a visit to Parchim, his native town. The 
collected edition of his works, the preparation of which, quite 
in accordance with his own instructions, was continued after 
his death by his friend Friedlander, comprises twelve volumes 
(J. J. Engel's ScJiriften, Berlin, 1801-6, 12 vols.). Engel, 
in a style which secures for him a place of honour among the 
prose writers of Germany, philosophized upon all possible sub¬ 
jects in a spirit which he recommends in his Tobias Witt , his 
Safe Cure , and other papers : “ Let us have no extremes, and 
let one thing always be connected with another!” Hardly 
one of the eclectics who attempted to combine English and 
French theories with German, believing both to be at bottom 
correct, was so pronounced, or so forcible and tasteful as he 
was. He was a disciple of Newton, as his papers upon 
light for the Academy prove; he agreed with Locke and 
Condillac that all varieties of knowledge ultimately rest upon 
the senses; and yet he declared himself upon the side of 
Leibnitz on the question as to individual difference and 
general notions. He welcomes the figure of the statue em¬ 
ployed by Condillac and Bonnet; like the former, too, he 
maintains the specific importance of the sense of feeling, al¬ 
though he finds that a sufficient distinction has not been made. 
Feeling, such as is characteristic of the skin as a whole, may 
be called feeling proper ( Gefiihl ), that which is characteristic 
of the hand may be called touch ( Getaste ). Distinct from 
both is the feeling of exertion, which is transmitted by the 
muscles under the skin, and for which Engel proposes the 
name of effort (Gestrebe). If Locke and Hume had made this 
distinction, they would have seen that the idea of power, just 
like that of colour, has its origin in a single sense, that is, 
in effort. Where Engel has occasion to speak of Kant, it is 
usually to indulge in polemics against him. Sometimes that 
thinker goes too far for him, sometimes not far enough. The 
last who calls for mention is N icolai’s most faithful friend and 
companion, Johann Erich Biester (17th Nov., 1749 t0 1816), 
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who, after studying law at Gottingen, as well as classics and 
the history of literature, lectured for a long time at Blitzow. 
Through Nicolai’s influence, he became private secretary to 
the minister Von Zedlitz ; and when he died, he was royal 
librarian at Berlin. He deserves to be named here because 
in 1783, along with Gedike, he founded the Berliner Monats- 
schrift, of which he was sole editor from 1791. This period¬ 
ical fulfils in a more ambitious style the purpose for which 
Engel’s Philosopher for the World had been intended—to 
instruct, and to spread the doctrines of the Enlightenment by 
means of entertaining papers. Biester’s numerous connections 
secured very important contributors to the Monatsschrift , not 
the least important of them being Kant. As is the case with 
all periodicals of the kind, its reputation subsequently waned. 
In antipathy to Catholicism and in hatred of the Jesuits, 
Biester was so completely in accord with Nicolai, that down 
to this very day they are usually mentioned together in con¬ 
nection with a keen scent for Jesuits. This, however, is apt 
to make 11s forget that they were also alike in their conscien¬ 
tious adherence to what they had come to see to be right. 

12. While Mendelssohn and Nicolai with pardonable pride 
gave it to be understood that they were something quite dif¬ 
ferent from men of university education, only the third of the 
three friends could say of himself that he was more than this, 
for he was the only one of the trio who could boast (and he 
did it to Klotz) of having deservedly won the master’s cap. 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing was born at Kamenz in the 
Oberlausitz, on Jan. 22nd, 1729. After an unusually thorough 
school training at Meissen, he came with a store of classical 
and mathematical learning to Leipsic, where he set about 
making himself not merely a sound scholar, but also a polished 
man of the world. And he succeeded perfectly in both 
respects. He first won a name for himself as a writer of 
epigrams, fables, and comedies, as well as by his Contribzitions 
to the History and the Improvement of the Theatre (1750). 
Afterwards he was for some years (1751-55) literary critic to 
the Berlinische ( Vossische ) Zeitung at Berlin, and also edited 
The Latest from the Realm of Wit, as a supplement to the 
Berlinische Slants - und Ge lehr ten-Zeitungen (1751). After 
taking his degree at Wittenberg, he published, besides some 
translations in 1753, two volumes of Writings , which partly 
contained matter already published, and partly critical letters. 
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One of the latter, which referred to Lange’s translation of 
Horace, drew a protest from the translator, and then Lessing 
printed, in 1754, his merciless reply: A Vade mecum for 
Herr Sam. Gotth. Lange , Pastor in Laud/ingen, which com¬ 
pletely crushed the poor poetaster. As if to prove to the 
public that the critic is no mere fault-finder, he published in 
the third volume of his Writings (1754), his “ Rescues ” of 
Horace, Cardan, and others, whom he defended against un¬ 
just criticisms. In this same year,—the year, too, in which he 
introduced Nicolai to Mendelssohn,—he began his Theatrical 
Review (1754-58). Of the essays that appeared in this, the 
following deserve special mention—that upon the tragedies 
of Seneca, that upon the history of the English stage, and 
that upon unprinted Italian comedies. In conjunction with 
Mendelssohn, he wrote and published anonymously (1755) 
the witty satire upon the Berlin Academy: Pope a Metaphysi¬ 
cian ! Then he exchanged his residence at Berlin for life at 
Leipsic, and did not return to his friends till 1758. He took 
but a small share in the work of the Library of the Fine Arts 
and Sciences , published by Nicolai, and he had thus all the 
more time to spare for the Letters on Litcrahire. Besides 
the numerous contributions supplied to this periodical in 1759 
and 1760, he published in 1759 his Treatise on the Fable , 
worked hard at an important essay upon Sophocles, and 
lived on intimate terms with the most distinguished men in 
Berlin. Perhaps it was the dread of becoming too closely 
identified with a particular clique that led him to take a resolu¬ 
tion which surprised everybody. In the autumn of 1760, he 
accepted the post first of private, and then of government 
secretary to General Tauentzien, at Breslau, in order that he 
might be brought into relations with an entirely different set 
of people. What the five years spent fn military society were 
for him, he showed the world in his Minna von Barnhelm , 
which was begun in 1763, and the Laocoon , the preliminary 
work in connection with which was done at Breslau, although 
the book itself did not appear till 1769. At the same time 
he made a very careful study of the Church Fathers, as well 
as of Spinoza. Further, the beginning of a translation ot 
Leibnitz’s Nouvcaux Essais , which Lessing’s brother took for 
the commencement of an original work, may be assigned to 
the last weeks of his stay at Breslau. Very scon after going 
to reside there, he had been elected a member of the Berlin 
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Academy. In the spring of 1765, Lessing was in Berlin once 
more, busy with the preparation of the Laocoon, and for a 
short time full of hope that he would be appointed to the 
charge of the RoyalLibrary there. Rejected by Frederick the 
Great, he accepted a post in connection with the theatrd at 
Hamburg, during his tenure of which he published the Ham¬ 
burg Dra 7 naturgy (1767—69)—a work which marked an epoch 
in the theory of the drama, as the Laocoon had done in that 
of the formative arts. At the same time there appeared his 
Antiquarian Epistles , 1768, and How the Ancients repre¬ 
sented Death, 1769, both directed against Klotz of Halle, upon 
whom they entailed a fate very similar to that which the Vade 
mec 7 im had brought upon Lange. When a publishing and 
printing enterprise failed, and a projected journey to Italy fell 
through, and when he could not make up his mind to accept 
a professorship at Konigsberg—only Gottingen, the University 
of men of the world, might have had charms for him—he ac¬ 
ceded in 1770 to a proposal that he should go to Wolfenblittel 
as librarian. In that very year the fortunate discovery of a 
hitherto unknown work by Berengar of Tours, was announced 
to the world in an essay which proved that this “ lover of 
theology” was as well versed in the knowledge of Church 
history as the Hamburg Dramaturgy had shown him to be in 
knowledge of antiquity. Emilia Galotti (1772) was followed 
by Contributions to History and Literature , which were drawn 
from the unprinted treasures of the library. A journey to 
Vienna, undertaken in 1775, and continued with the Prince 
of Brunswick to Italy, failed to prove as instructive as he had 
hoped. After an engagement of many years, it at length 
became possible for him to marry happily ; but in little more 
than a year death carried off his wife. . He published some 
extracts from the Apology of Reimarus (yid. supra, § 293, 4). 
(These were the famous seven Wolfenbiittel Fragments , of 
which the first, On Toleration of the Deists , and the two last, 
On the Story of the Resurrection , and On the Object of Jesus 
and His Apostles * gave great offence.) And the discussions 
in which the publication of these involved him, owing to the 
appearance of replies to which he wrote answers, occupied 
his mind, and gave him opportunity of showing his great skill 
as a many-sided and keen controversialist. His essay : On 
Demonstration of the Spirit and'of Power (1777), with its 
supplement, the Testament Johannis , presents him to us as 
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disputing in the most polite fashion with the Director Schu¬ 
mann. On the other hand, his Rejoinder, 1778, written in 
reply to an anonymous author, and his Parable (1778), his 
Axiomata , and particularly his Anti-Goze, —ail three directed 
against Pastor Gdze of Hamburg,—are masterpieces of merci¬ 
less criticism. But these disputes also filled him with the 
sense of isolation, which finds distinct expression in one of his 
letters. The New Hypothesis in regard to the Evangelists 
(written in 1778), the Talks Jor Freemasons (1778, 1780), the 
dramatic poem, Nathan the Wise (1779), and finally, the 
Education of the Human Race (1780), part of which had been 
already published, develop the positive principles of Lessing’s 
theory of life, without the introduction of any controversial 
elements. Soon after his death, which took place on Feb. 
15th, 1781, an edition of his collected works began to appear. 
These were published first in thirty (1781-94), and then in 
thirty-two parts (1825-28). Lachmann, in his edition of 
thirteen volumes (Berlin, Voss’sche Buchhandlung, 1838-40) 
gave them in critical order, and with a conscientious respect 
for Lessing’s peculiarities of grammar and orthography. The 
revised and enlarged edition by Maltzahn (Leips., 1853) does 
not profess to be so scrupulous in these respects. In 1875 
there appeared the (first illustrated) edition of R. Gosche (8 
vols., Berlin, Grote), the eighth volume of which contains an 
interesting biography of Lessing. 

Th. W. Danzel: Gotthold Ephraim Lessing ; sein Lcben und seine Wtrke 
1st vol. Leipz., 1850. 2nd vol. by Guhrauer. Leipz., 1853. 

13. Lessing insists, with greater emphasis than either of 
his Berlin friends, upon the philosopher keeping Enlighten¬ 
ment in view more than anything else, and therefore, upon 
his reducing everything to distinct notions. Like them, he 
assigns the highest place to sound reason, which—as he 
acknowledges to his brother in the course of his theological 
disputes—he values more highly than theology. One of the 
reasons why he is inclined to accept the doctrine of trans¬ 
migration is, that this theory was the oldest, and therefore 
the first, which occurred to sound understanding. Further, 
he was far superior to either of his friends in intellectual acute¬ 
ness, so much so, indeed, that Mendelssohn declared he even 
felt solely with his intellect; and at the same time he had a 
great advantage in having been trained from his school-days 
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in the distinctions of the Wolffian philosophy. The conse¬ 
quence of this was, that a great deal of what the other two 
regarded as distinct, seemed to him to require further analysis, 
i.e ., to be confused. Accordingly a large proportion of his 
intellectual activity was expended in attempting to separate 
what all the world confounded, and thus to re-establish clear¬ 
ness of ideas. At the very outset of his acquaintance with 
Nicolai, he warns his friend against confusing the indirect 
result of tragedy, moral elevation, with its direct purpose, 
the rousing of compassion. That there may be no misappre¬ 
hension in regard to the latter, he draws a distinction between 
it and admiration, and says that the hero whom we admire 
should belong to epic poetry, while to tragedy should belong 
only the hero whom we pity. In the same way he warns 
Nicolai against confounding passions with character; and 
writes to Mendelssohn to beware of mixing up the various 
kinds of poetry, and further, not to be led away by the 
similarity of the views of Leibnitz and Spinoza with regard to 
the relation of body and soul, into forgetting the opposition 
between them, and so on. This tendency to separate, which 
is shown in these extracts from his letters, reappears in the 
writings intended for the public eye. His Laocoon is an attack 
upon the prevalent idea sit tit pictura po'cma. Its chief pur¬ 
pose is to fix the distinction between the speaking or vocal 
arts, and the shaping or plastic arts; and he carries the process 
of separation so far as to reject all descriptive poetry, as well 
as all painting that is allegorical, or even represents a suc¬ 
cession. Similarly, in the Dramaturgy, one main object is 
to distinguish the unity of action from the other two supple¬ 
mentary unities ; and as a consequence of his line of argument 
he ie led to take the all-important step of breaking with the 
French drama, or, to be quite accurate, with French tragedy, 
which he himself had formerly regarded as a model. Finally, 
in every case, Lessing’s theological disputes ultimately rested 
upon the separation of certain fundamental ideas, which are 
partly enumerated in the Axiomata , written as a reply to 
Gbze. Religion is not the Bible, and is not theology; nor 
does revelation teach us what it is. Miracles that compel 
belief, are not the same thing as miraculous narratives. The 
religion of Christ and the Christian religion are two different 
things. Modern rational Christianity has lost by the fusion 
both reason and Christianity. These are constantly recurring 
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antitheses, directed as much against the “advocates of ortho¬ 
doxy ” as against the friends of “ rational Christianity." 
Lessing disliked nothing so much as indecision. He was un¬ 
willing to pronounce too harsh a judgment on Berengar of 
Tours, who recanted because he “ was prepared for arguments, 
not for death ”; but the idea that he concealed his real views, 
irritated Lessing much. 

14. Just as he was at one with his friends in holding 
that philosophy consists in the transformation of all that is 
obscure into distinct ideas, so he agreed with them that the 
real subject of philosophy was man ; only, being better read, 
he was able to remind them that the poet Pope had not been 
the first to teach this, but that they could learn it from the 
philosopher Charron. At the same time, hardly any one was 
so pronounced as Lessing in the opinion that by “ man ” must 
be understood the self-sufficing subject. Just as, according to 
the letter to his mother, he tried at the University to become, 
not a scholar, but a man, just as he teaches in his Nathan , that 
we should not be Jews or Christians, but men, just as, in a 
letter to Gleim, he frankly admits that he does not know what 
love of country means, while elsewhere he says, that “ one’s, 
country” is an “abstract idea,” so in the Talks for Freemasons , 
he expresses his conviction that the salt of the earth consists 
of those who, free from distinctions of nationality, religion, 
rank, and fortune, are nothing but men. Accordingly, he de¬ 
clares decidedly against the view that the State is an end in 
itself. It exists for the sake of men ; and the sum of the hap¬ 
piness of individuals is the general well-being. His ideal, 
therefore,—which he admitted could never be more than an 
ideal,—is a state of things in which there is no government, 
because each man governs himself. As in politics, so too in 
religion and philosophy, he was a pr6nounced individualist: 
in religion, when he says that the church stands in the same 
relation to faith, as a lodge does t;o freemasonry, and when he 
contrasts the religion of the heart with that of the head, the 
Christian of feeling with the dogmatist and theologian ; in 
philosophy, when he declares it to be impossible for a philo¬ 
sopher either to form a school or to belong to one. In his 
Rejoinder , there is a declamatory passage, often quoted, to the 
effect that to strive after truth is better than to possess it—a 
statement which finds a counterpart in his preference for the 
philosophical defence of something which is unphilosophical 
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( i.e . untrue) as compared with its unphilosophical rejection, 
and in his view of the continual extension of power as the 
only happiness, and of the attainment of blessedness as ennui. 
It shows that he ranks the enjoyment of subjective activity 
(effort) above everything else, and it forms a remarkable con¬ 
trast to the self-forgetting devotion of Spinoza, whose only 
concern is, that there should be adequate ideas, not that these 
should enter into his mind. As Lessing, e.g., in the Letters 
on Literatiire, makes his theory of man depend upon physics, 
and physics upon ontology, we are entitled to ask what his 
views on ontology are. In maintaining that there is a. gradu¬ 
ated series of existences, in which no link is passed over and 
none omitted, and in which the simple existences are divine 
in nature but limited in power, and form a harmony,—all of 
which is found in his Rational Christianity ,—he exhibits a 
marked agreement with Leibnitz, of whom he says that, if he 
had wished to formulate a system, it would not have been 
that of Wolff. His theory, too, of moral beings, and the 
infinite number of ideas which they bear about with them, 
shows so much affinity with Leibnitz that it is not difficult to 
see why he was anxious to translate the Nouveaux Essais 
immediately on their first appearance. But his intimate 
acquaintance with views diametrically opposite,—with Bayle, 
who was a kindred spirit of his own, with Shaftesbury', whom 
he advised Mendelssohn to read, with Hutcheson, whom he 
partly translated,—did not fail to exercise an influence upon 
his own ideas, as is proved, for example, by the remarkable 
essay, That Man may have more than Five Senses ( Works, 
Lachmann's ed., vol. xi., p. 458). In this, by his imaginary 
description of existence before and after this present life, he 
really transfers into the region of reality Condillac and 
Bonnet's fiction of a statue; and in spite of all his dislike to 
the latter, there are many points in which he agrees with the 
views of his Palingenesy . # 

15. If, however, on account of this combination of hetero¬ 
geneous elements* and on account of his repeated declaration 
that truth always lies midway between the extremes, we were 
to call Lessing an eclectic like Mendelssohn and Nicolai, 
we should be forgetting that he had good reason for saying 
that in poetry his place was not that of a poet but of a critic, 
and in theology, that of the servant who sweeps the dust from 
the steps of the temple. He was always inclined to adopt the 
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view that everybody else found fault with. This inclination, 
which his friends looked upon as mere love of paradox, and 
which is what led us to call Bayle his kindred spirit, he himself 
describes in his Bibliolatry as an “ antiperistaltic tendency of 
his mind,” in the following terms: “ The more convincingly 
any one tried to demonstrate to me the truth of Christianity, 
the more doubtful I became. The more boldly and triumph¬ 
antly another wished to trample it under foot, the more 
inclined I felt to maintain it intact, in my heart at least.” 
One result of that is, that his greatest achievements are either 
“rescues”—to those to which he himself gave this name, 
we may add that of Berengar of Tours—or exposures (of 
Gottsched, of the French, of Lange, of Klotz, of Goze, etc.), 
both of which are alike attacks upon what is universally 
accepted. While his two friends, in their somewhat weakly 
toleration, see truth in every statement, Lessing always begins 
by discovering what is erroneous; for no error has he a 
keener eye than for the want of thoroughness, and that is a 
fault which everything around him seems to manifest. This 
explains his isolated position, which reminds one of that 
occupied by other important thinkers at the conclusion of 
a period. Nicolaus of Cusa, or Bacon and Hobbes, are cases 
in point. His immediate friends see in this feeling of dis¬ 
content simply an “ exaggeration which he is fond of setting 
against exaggeration ; ” and they regard it as a venial weak¬ 
ness, that he does not exhibit the same enthusiasm as they do 
for the apostles of Enlightenment. He has no great admira¬ 
tion either for Frederick the Great, who would compel men 
to be reasonable, or for Febronius, who attacks the rights of 
the Popes. The educationalists, in Rousseau and Basedow’s 
sense, could not feel edified by his saying that God gave us 
the soul, but genius we get through education, for the latter 
half of the proposition is too strongly suggestive of Helvetius. 
Finally, those who resorted to underhand means in order to 
educate and enlighten the world, could easily gather from his 
Talks far Freemasons the scorn for freemasonry which a well- 
known anecdote represents him as expressing. Peculiar as 
was his attitude to the progressive movement in society, still 
more peculiar is his attitude to it in religion, when compared 
with the unreserved approbation which this met with at the 
hands of his Berlin friends. Nowadays the orthodox, or those 
inclined towards Catholicism, simply in order to add the 
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weight of a famous name to their own side, are in the habit of 
repeating from his letters to his brother,—which are certainly 
one of the most important sources of information on this 
point,—the one fact that he there calls the rational Christianity 
of Spalding, Teller, Semler, and others “dirty water,” or, on 
the other hand, of telling how often in his Anti-Goze he brings 
forward tradition and the Church Fathers against the purely 
exegetical basis of dogmas. This is folly. The one party 
omits to notice, or forgets, that he regards the orthodox theory, 
too, as simply dirty water which is not thrown away till we get 
something purer, and that he says in so many words that it is 
worthless, that it is a good thing to get rid of it, and so on. 
The others have not noted with sufficient care that he applies 
the term “ fencing arts ” to his device of breaking up the 
phalanx of theologians by appealing to the Catholic doctrine. 
The fact of the matter is, that, in his view, all the theological 
movements of the eighteenth century are, without exception, 
modern, and therefore faulty creations. This is the case with 
the orthodoxy of Goze and others. It is scarcely fifty years, 
he says, since the first appearance of this orthodoxy, which is 
based “ upon historical proofs,” or upon what would nowadays 
be called apologetics. And it is kept alive only by the inven¬ 
tion of lying harmonies of the Gospels, in which it is compelled 
to take refuge because it confuses the letter and the spirit, 
the Bible and religion. But, according to Lessing, modern 
rational Christianity is equally far from the truth. Its 
advocates have torn down the wall of partition between 
revelation and reason, and they preach a revelation which 
reveals nothing at all, since it only professes to teach what 
reason tells ; in short, they are bad theologians and still worse 
philosophers. But even the deism of Eberhard and others, 
which goes considerably further, he entirely disapproves of, 
and he attacks all their watchwords vigorously. Instead 
of their outcry against creeds, and their exhortation to cling 
to Scripture alone, he puts forward the regula Jidei , to which 
he assigns a higher antiquity than to the books of the Bible ; 
reminds them that from the beginning heretics have always 
based their views upon the Bible ; and asserts that, just as the 
Church has existed without the Bible, so it would be possible 
for Church tradition and the continuity of Church life to be 
maintained without Scriptural authority and simply by a form 
of creed, while, on the other hand, without a tradition ot this 
kind, no man would be able to gather the dogmas of belief from 
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the Bible. Equally objectionable must it have been to deists 
of a Unitarian tendency, and particularly to Mendelssohn, 
that Lessing attempted to prove that the dogma of the Trinity 
was rational, as he did in the Education of the Htirnan Race , 
and had done at ah even earlier period in his Rational 
Christianity. The only consolation that Mendelssohn has, is 
that his friend was always fond of witticisms. Indeed, even 
the dogma which, as has been already pointed put (yid. § 
293, 2), was most repulsive to the men of Enlightenment, the 
doctrine of eternal punishment, found a defender in Lessing; 
indirectly through his praise of Leibnitz for seeking to prove it 
rational, and directly, as we see from his letters to his brother, 
through the arguments he put forward in favour of it against 
Mendelssohn and Eberhard. When their differences were so 
marked, it was impossible for him to make a rallying cry of 
toleration, in the same sense as the others did. The remark he 
makes to his brother, to the effect that it was really the old 
orthodoxy that had been tolerant, while modern theology was 
intolerant, shows that in his view true toleration was not 
incompatible with the conviction that one’s own point of view 
is also objectively the highest. Accordingly in his Education 
of the Human Race he ranks Christianity, as the religion of 
more fully developed humanity, far above Judaism, in which 
the human race, being yet in its infancy, was reduced to 
obedience to the one God by means of earthly reward and 
earthly punishment. It was natural that Mendelssohn should 
speak of this work with a certain feeling of uneasiness, and 
that, on the other hand, he should hold fasi by Nathan the 
Wise, which was written at the same time, and which he re¬ 
garded as the greatest achievement of its author. He was 
quite right in looking upon Nathan as Lessing’s true con¬ 
fession of faith, for the latter in a. letter to his brother 
expressly says that he put into the mouth of his Nathan the 
opinions he himself had always held. Would that the opinions 
of Lessing’s Nathan were only as clear as Mendelssohn and 
a very large number in our own day believe that they are! 
Lessing must certainly have had some reason for altering the 
story he borrowed from Boccaccio. Out of a valuable, but 
ordinary, ring he makes, not one to which a delusion attributed 
a spell, but one which “ had ” the secret power of giving favour 
in the eyes of God and man to him who wore it, provided he 
possessed the firm conviction that it would do so. When Les- 

vol. II. A A 
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sing, following Boccaccio,* has two other rings made and only 
two, he lias not got, as Boccaccio had, three rings exactly alike; 
two of them lack the secret power of the third. As, however, 
ultimately none of the three rings, not even the genuine one, 
manifests this power, there is, if we follow Lessing’s own 
hints in regard to the allegory and take it quite literally, only 
one way of explaining the failure. The condition upon which 
success depended, i.e. the conviction that (only) it had this 
power, must have been lacking in the case of the possessor 
of the ring. But if we supplement this moral, as is done in 
Kuno Fischer’s able exposition, by saying that “ such a con¬ 
viction ” is conditioned by self-forgetting love and devotion, 
there always remains the objection that even this would be 
of no use to two of the brothers, because success depended 
upon the two conditions—the conviction and the possession 
of the genuine ring. Thus, however likely may be Fischer’s 
suggestion, which makes the transition to the exhortation of 
the “discreet” judge so natural, it fails to solve the problem 
which Lessing has propounded for u» in his allegory, and 
(if the difficulty of which Mendelssohn had literally no idea. 
The feeling that in all these questions he occupied an 
entirely different position from those who looked upon him 
as altogether upon their side, makes Lessing say to Jacobi 
that he had once (!) spoken to Mendelssohn of his real views, 
that they could not agree, and that there he had let the 
matter stand. Again, he writes to Herder in regard to 
Nicolai, that his “paltry” romances were for many a neces¬ 
sary step upon the ladder which must some time or other be 
ascended. Both of the men, however, to whom he could speak 
thus frankly, belonged to the succeeding period, into which 
Lessing never entered, like Moses into the Promised Land. 

Cf. D. F. Strauss: Lessing's Nathan der IVeise. Berlin, 1864. Kuno 
Fischer : Lessing’s Nathan dcr Weise. Stuttg,i864. 

16. But he must have got a glimpse into it, when he turned 
away dissatisfied from what was offered him, not merely by 
his opponents, but by his own circle as well. In the latter 
there lived, transformed into the syncretism of elegant popular 
philosophy, all the ideas that had been brought into circula¬ 
tion by Bayle and Locke on the one hand, and by Leibnitz 
and Thomasius on the other, along with the various additions 
made by Hume and Condillac, by Berkeley and the psycho¬ 
logists. But, all these ideas were individualistic. This ex- 
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plains why Lessing's own circle were incapable of appreciating 
a point of view that requires the subjection, perhaps even 
the sacrifice, of the individual. It explains why it was 
impossible for these men to comprehend the spirit already 
described (§ 264), which in the sixteenth century had estab¬ 
lished dogma and securely laid the foundations of the modern 
State, and in the seventeenth had found conscious expression 
in the philosophy of Spinoza. Finally, it explains why it was 
impossible for them to form a correct estimate of antiquity 
and its greatest philosopher, whose guiding principle was, that 
the whole is prior to the parts (vid. § 89, 2). In all these 
points, Lessing occupies a very different position from his 
friends, who were satisfied with what seemed to him in¬ 
adequate. Like them, he had rejected the orthodox system 
of belief; but he could not help being angry at the proud 
thinkers of Berlin for calling it a “ patchwork of bunglers and 
half-philosophers.” He knows of nothing, he writes to his 
brother, which has afforded more scope for the exercise and 
the display of human ingenuity, than has the old system of 
religion. Similarly, his attitude towards Spinozism differs 
entirely from that of his friends. We must indeed say that 
Jacobi is exaggerating when he declares that Lessing was 
an adherent of Spinoza ; but his Rational Christianity shows 
that, in repeating the inconsistent (vid. § 292, 1) statement of 
Leibnitz, that simple existences are emanations of the God¬ 
head, he was much more in earnest than its author had been, 
and therefore was much more nearly a disciple Of Spinoza 
than he was. So too his essay : On the Reality of Things 
outside of God , proves that he had long got beyond the idea 
of a God who, in the Leibnitz-Mendelssohn sense, is out¬ 
side of, apart from, and above the world. In his view, God 
is outside of the world, but. the world is not outside of God, 
for God is the more comprehensive. It matters little whether 
Lessing, in saying so, was. thinking of Malebranche (vid. 

§ 270, 4); it is enough that he is in complete accord with this 
thinker, who must be regarded as the final stage of prepara¬ 
tion for Spinozism. Lastly, in regard to antiquity, his attitude 
is entirely different from, that of his friends. As he had got 
over the mere linguistic, difficulties, while he was still a, school¬ 
boy, he early learned to devote himself lovingly to the study 
of the classical writers and to revel in the enjoyment of their 
works; while his Berlin friends.only learned Greek when they 
were quite grown up, and never succeeded in altogether 
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mastering it. Among the ancients he esteemed no one more 
highly than Aristotle. He “ believes ” in him, to quote his own 
expression. And first of all, he believes in the Poetics. But 
he knows Aristotle too well not to see that this is not an in¬ 
dependent work; no one, he says, can understand the Poetics 
unless he is familiar with the Ethics. How different is the atti¬ 
tude of Mendelssohn and Nicolai to their much-praised Plato ! 
The former studied him in order to improve his own style; 
the latter is graciously pleased to shut his eyes to Plato’s 
“ fancies ” (i.e. his Theory of Ideas). In them there was none 
of that feeling for antiquity which was characteristic of 
Lessing. Had Lessing been a man merely of the calibre of 
Nicolai, or even of Engel, he would perhaps have extended 
further that process of combination which they applied to 
rationalistic and empirical elements, and have brought to¬ 
gether elements which were individualistic and pantheistic, 
modern and classical. And, on the other hand, had he really 
been a great philosopher, he would not have brought together 
these elements in any such fashion, but would have combined 
them systematically in a higher unity. He could not do 
the former, because the cast of his mind was too philo¬ 
sophical ; he could not do the latter, because it was only the 
cast of his mind that was philosophical (to adopt his own 
phrase), he was not a philosopher. For although this is 
the most important element in a philosopher, it is still only 
an element. The obstinate persistency which is necessary if 
one is to systematize philosophy, and which Kant possessed 
in such a high degree, was entirely absent in the case of 
Lessing. What he did not succeed in accomplishing at the 
first rush, he never carried out; and (again like Bayle), he 
never philosophized in order to form a system, but simply to 
get light upon particular questions. Thus it is only in regard 
to particular points that Lessing makes the attempt to pass 
beyond the views of the eighteenth century—a course of action 
which, as he himself was fully aware, could not but result in 
making him unpopular with all parties in his own day. These 
points, if we except questions relating to art, are entirely 
confined to the sphere of religion. Just as, in order to 
explain the differences between the Gospels, he introduced the 
hypothesis of an original Hebrew gospel, an hypothesis sug¬ 
gested by the Fragmentarians, so he tries to overcome the 
opposition between the orthodox thinkers, who sacrifice reason 
to revelation, and the modern theologians, who sacrifice 
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revelation to reason. He succeeds in doing so by means ot 
the conception of history, of development, or, as he calls it, 
of the education of the human race —a conception which had 
been entirely lost. In order to lead men to truth by the 
surest way, God communicates to them that which transcends 
reason, not absolutely and essentially, but relatively to them ; 
and the process is, that mankind gradually comes to transform 
the truth of revelation into the truth of reason. (Similarly, a 
boy can do a sum more easily, if he is told beforehand what 
the answer is to be.) This road is gradual and circuitous, 
and yet it is the shortest way. The oneness of God was 
revealed to the Jews ; the promise of earthly reward gradually 
accustomed them to obedience towards one God ; and after a 
long time, not indeed until after the Captivity, they came to 
hold this belief quite firmly. In our day the oneness of God 
is a truth which can be demonstrated by reason.. An exactly 
similar process has gone on in the case of that truth which 
Christ was the first to place beyond ail possibility of doubt,— 
the doctrine of immortality. Just as earthly hopes had in¬ 
fluenced the Jew, so the Christian, by counting on a reward 
laid up in Heaven, became accustomed to look upon God and 
immortality as certain; in our day immortality is capable of 
scientific proof. It would be absurd to doubt that a day will 
come when, just as the Christian can dispense with earthly 
promises, so man will no longer require Heaven, but will 
do what is right simply because it is right. Then a great deal 
that at present transcends our reason will be quite compre¬ 
hensible ; nor is the doctrine, held by many mystics, about the 
Kingdom of the Father, which is followed by the kingdom of 
the Son, and will be followed by the kingdom of the Spirit, 
by any means so foolish as many suppose. How close at 
hand Lessing believed this third stage to be, can be gathered 
from the fact that, in his Education of the Human Race 
(§§ 73—75), he tries to represent the doctrines of the Trinity, 
of o'riginal sin, and of reconciliation through the Son of God, 
as being in accordance with the requirements of reason. We 
cannot wonder at his writing to Herder, that now he has 
suddenly become too. orthodox for people. At the same time, 
he does not profess that his theories in regard to these 
dogmas are anything more than hypotheses. On the other 
hand, he regards as an indubitable fact the doctrine of the 
education of the human race, his form of that belief in Provi¬ 
dence which, along with a belief in God and in immortality. 
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went to make up the creed of his Enlightened friends. This 
theory, according to which progress is really characteristic 
only of the race, is inconsistent with his individualism, other¬ 
wise so decided. He solves the contradiction, as Cardan 
had done before him (vid. § 242, 3), by making the same 
individual re-appear at different times, and therefore at 
different stages of development. 

§ 295 - 

Concluding Remark. 

While Lessing’s friends, by adopting all the ideas that had 
come to the surface in the eighteenth century, had recognised 
the truth that was in them, he himself had exposed their 
weaknesses and their want of truth. At the same time, these 
teachings did not remain the possession of a single school, 
but were communicated to the whole educated world. The 
consequence was the recurrence, though on a smaller scale, of 
such a state of affairs as has been already described (vid. 
§ 115). On the former occasion the syncretism of Eastern 
and Western ideas revealed how much truth there was in 
each, scepticism showed how little there was; and thus the 
way was prepared for a systematic combination of the two, 
which should get rid of both by absorbing them. Similarly, 
the Ciceros and the yEnesidemus of the eighteenth century 
made possible a point of view that will stand to the syn- 
cretistic popular philosophy in the same relation that the 
Socratic philosophy stood to the Sophistic, and the Patristic 
philosophy to that of Philo, while to the critical popular 
philosophy of Lessing it will stand related as to the ideas of 
an eminently philosophical mind, for it will be the system of 
a philosopher of the first rank. The founder of this system 
had made himself at home in all the circles of thought of the 
eighteenth century. In each of them he had kept pace with 
the most representative men ; and when those who had hither¬ 
to played the chieT parts, began to rest upon their laurels, he, 
though older than they, struck out new paths for knowledge 
with all the vigour of youth. In the very year in which 
Lessing, the greatest critical genius of Germany, sank ex¬ 
hausted on his deathbed, Kant, the greatest philosopher of 
Germany, made his first appearance on the world’s stage with 
his Critique of Pure Reason, and thus with the system of 
Critical philosophy. 
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§ 296. 

Introduction. 

1. Since the period that is usually designated as that of 
the most modern philosophy occupies the same position in 
the history of modern philosophy that would be assigned to 
the latter in the whole history of philosophy, its problem 
cannot, as can that of the periods already considered, be 
brought within a single formula. There are required several, 
which, obviously, must agree in this respect, that they all 
demand the mediation of opposites. In the first place, the 
preceding development of the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century has raised the problem of getting beyond the mixture 
of idealistic and realistic theories to what in contradistinction 
thereto was above {yid. § 293, 8) termed ideal-realism or real- 
idealism. This superior position, which is at the same time 
negative and sympathetic, philosophy,,as opposed to the two 
one-sided tendencies, can take only as it attempts to compre¬ 
hend, in the two-fold sense of the term, those tendencies. 
This it does when it makes them its object; only by so doing 
does it rise above them. Precisely in a similar manner had 
also the philosophy of the Christian era taken its beginning; 
namely, by so transcending the Grecian and the Jewish worlds 
as to assign to each its proper place {yid. § 122, 1). Locke’s 
realistic theory of knowledge was easily united with the 
idealistic theory of Leibnitz by a kind of addition, if one 
brought the two under the common generic notion of self¬ 
observation, and then told how the mind receives impressions 
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and forms conceptions. In both, popular philosophy and 
empirical psychology played a very important part. It is 
an entirely different problem that Kant places before himself 
when he seeks after the presuppositions and conditions of 
perception and the formation of conceptions. His trans¬ 
cendental investigations are specifically different from the 
psychological, or anthropological, investigations of his contem¬ 
poraries. The former show upon what cognition is grounded, 
the latter in what it consists ; the former explain, the latter 
exhibit and describe; the relation between the former and 
the latter is really, as Fichte later formulated it, the same as 
that between biology and life. Kant lifts philosophy above 
the opposition of empiricism and rationalism, not by making 
it a mixture of the two, but by conceiving it as the knowledge 
of rationalism and empiricism. It is clear that with this 
entirely new problem which was set before philosophy, a very 
essential step was taken towards the solution of the problem 
which was settled as the goal of philosophy in general (vid. 
§§ 2 and 3), viz., that it is the mind’s knowledge of itself, a 
thing as essential to the perfection of philosophy as to that 
of anthroposophy, which (vid. § 259) modern philosophy was 
held to be. 

2. If the problem Just now stated to be the first problem 
of the most modern philosophy is solved, we have, in this 
solution, just because realism had not yet in the first period 
of modern philosophy entered into conflict with idealism, a 
return to that problem; and the most modern philosophy 
must consequently attempt a fusion of the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century with that of the seventeenth. By the 
solution of this second problem the most modern philosophy 
becomes what, indeed, every philosophy should be, a con¬ 
scious formulation of what, as unconscious impulse, rules the 
age. Upon the process of disorganization which (vid. § 274) 
was stated to be the distinctive characteristic of the second 
period of the modern era, there followed the impulse towards 
reorganization; this, or, as it has been otherwise called, the 
Restoration, is the goal to which everything tends in the 
period in which we still are. As regards the life of the State , 
this process of reorganization was introduced by the political 
commotions in America and, especially, in France. Whoever 
looks upon the French Revolution as a process of disorgani¬ 
zation forgets that the disorganization had already begun 
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before it, and that it was not a mere phrase when with the 
egoistic cry for libertd and igaliti was united the self-forget¬ 
ting cry for salut public. Rousseau taught that the former, 
Richelieu, that the latter, should be placed above all else. 
That, thanks to a Washington, the process of integration in 
North America ran a normal course, does not forbid our seeing 
in the French Revolution also a process, not so much of decom¬ 
position as of healing, the end of which, although the process 
has, alas ! been again and again interrupted, is in no respect 
different from what all the revolutionary commotions of the 
last hundred years have to show,—the bringing of the im¬ 
mutable rights of individuals (whether persons, corporations, 
or States) into harmony with the sovereign right of the whole 
(whether it be a State or a union of States). An entirely 
similar tendency characterises the religious 1 ife of this period. 
In opposition to ecclesiasticism, which had come almost to 
regard piety as not indispensable, and to anti-ecclesiastic 
insistence upon personal piety or conviction, there appears 
now a healthier, now a more or less diseased, longing for 
religious union without ecclesiastical inflexibility. Among 
the phenomena that arose out of this desire, there must 
be added to this latest event, the earlier desertion to Catho¬ 
licism and the formation of religious ^circles, viz., the union 
of the Evangelical Confessions, whose purpose is to gain 
greater dogmatic definiteness than the Reformed Confes- 
sions, greater subjective mobility, and greater lay-participa¬ 
tion than the Lutherans, and for whose inner justification 
the fact speaks, that from its establishment dates a more 
vigorous ecclesiastical and religious life. As far, finally, as 
concerns the relation of Church and State, and the constitu¬ 
tion of the former, the changing preponderance which in all 
European States, at one time the territorial, at another the 
independent, element, acquired, shows how the age endeavours 
to possess without one-sidedness, and hence, simultaneously, 
what the two preceding periods had sought one-sidedly. 
The philosophy of this period acquires the same mediatory 
character when (as was said above) without sacrificing the 
acquisition of the eighteenth century, namely, individualism, 
it returned to the total ism or universalism of the seventeenth 
century, and then, by raising itself above pantheism and athe¬ 
ism, struggles towards monotheism, which stands midway 
between the two, just as certainly as one stands between zero 
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and infinity (0...1...00 expresses in a schema the relation of 
the three tendencies). The philosophy of the period of re¬ 
organization will seek therefore to rise above the system of 
rigid necessity, to which the denial of all teleology led, and 
likewise above the one-sided teleology which, carried to - its 
consequences, leads to a deification of contingency and ca¬ 
price, and to strive for a concrete doctrine of freedom, 
according to which the State is neither the all-devouring 
Leviathan, nor an unavoidable evil, which is to make itself 
useless, and is until then ignored by the cultured man, : — 
a doctrine of freedom, too, with which politics and morals, 
compulsory law and the sanctity of the individual conscience, 
are possible. 

3. As from the solution of the first problem there results a 
second, just so there presents itself with this latter a third. 
It has been shown (vid. § 264) how far in the organizing 
period of modern times the spirit of antiquity has lived again 
in a rejuvenated form. In a precisely similar way the spirit 
of the disorganizing period shows decided analogies with that 
of the Middle Ages. It is easy to make this assertion appear 
paradoxical, perhaps even ridiculous, since it connects knights 
and monks with hoop-petticoats and pigtails (which, however, 
every one does more than I, who talks of a “mediaeval pig¬ 
tail ”). But this comparison shpuld not deny the differences, 
the contradictions, in fact, between an age that allowed the 
State to crumble through guild and corporation interests, and 
an age that declared war upon guilds and corporations. It 
asserts only that the latter means going further in what the 
former began. Their opposition to all uniformity, this sign 
of the most recent times, places, notwithstanding their di¬ 
vergence, the Middle Ages and the eighteenth century upon 
a level, much as the knight going forth upon an adventure 
and the adventurer of the eighteenth century stand upon 
one. (Both would at the present day be incarcerated by the 
police officer.) Only because of inner relationship does the 
Enlightenment hate the Middle Ages. What the individu¬ 
alistic spirit, which gives to that age so poetical a colouring, 
and the Church, that institution of grace, which opposes 
nature and hence annuls national boundary lines, had brought 
to pass in the Middle Ages, is equally affected here by the 
not less individualistic emphasizing of private judgment, and 
by an abstract cosmopolitanism. There, as here, an interest 
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in nature and in the State, resting more or less upon a national 
basis, was impossible. The utilitarian view of nature which 
obtained in the eighteenth century is just as teleological and 
^physical as the mystical view of the Middle Ages; and the 
ultra-catholic jurists come to the same theory of the State as 
did Rousseau. As the modern age is heir to antiquity and to 
the Middle Ages, so this relation is repeated in the modern 
age in such a way that its first period (one may style it modern 
antiquity, or the antiquity of the modern age) and its second 
(the modem Middle Ages) are testator to the third (the modern 
modern-age, or the modern age of the modern age). Philo¬ 
sophy, naturally, exhibits a counterpart to this. In this third 
period, more completely than it succeeded in doing in the 
other periods, has it to solve the problem which was desig¬ 
nated (vici. § 259) as the problem of modern philosophy. This 
it will do if it rises above naturalism and the deification of 
the State, and so likewise above the. theosophical hatred of 
nature and contempt of the State, to a standpoint on which 
physical and political philosophy, moral philosophy and theo¬ 
logy are integral constituent parts of a system. That this 
elevation to a higher standpoint will here take place in a 
manner similar to that of the first problem, and that the 
same holds true also of the second, that is, by making an 
object of what the mind had previously accomplished, lies in 
the nature of the case. 

4. If the three problems should be completely solved by 
one and the same system, it would be the alpha and omega 
of this period, and completely fill it. The fact that he who 
was above designated as the beginner of this period and as 
the greatest German philosopher, only be*gan it, makes him 
the epoch-making philosopher. The .further development of 
philosophy after him consists in the fact that the solutions 
begun by him were carried further towards completion. This 
development may the better be compared to what the Socratic 
schools {vid. §§ 67-72) did for the philosophy of Socrates, 
since, as they scientifically reproduced always one side of the 
master, so here it is the separate mastei -pieces of Kant which 
were successively the starting-point of a profounder investi¬ 
gation. But the post-Kantian philosophers display an ad¬ 
vantageous divergence from the followers of Socrates, in that 
those who came later did not overturn what the master had 
laid down, but accepted it, and only extended and carried it 
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out more rigorously; so that their relation resembles not so 
much that between the Cyrenaics and Cynics, as, rather, that 
between these two schools and Plato, or that between Plato and 
Aristotle. Naturally the further development begins where 
the solution demanded was most nearly attained by the epoch- 
making system ; that is, as will be shown, in the case of the 
first problem, with the solution of th£ question put by the 
eighteenth century : How are Leibnitz and Locke, Berkeley 
and Hume, to be reconciled ? After this had been answered 
more satisfactorily than Kant had answered it, by Reinhold 
and his Critical opponents,—since, as Fichte admirably said 
(of Reinhold alone), they gave to what Kant had taught in the 
Critiqiie of the Theoretical Reason a solid foundation,—there 
appears in the foreground the second question—which had 
been put by the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,—but 
upon a Kantian basis, i.e. after Kant had already pointed the 
way to its solution. Fichte and Schelling agree throughout 
in holding that philosophy must be ideal-realism, and there¬ 
fore adopt what Reinhold and his opponents had taught, 
though supplementing it,—the first by seeking a still deeper 
foundation upon which to base what Kant had taught in 
his Critique of Practical Reason ; the second by seeking a 
foundation for what Kant had taught in his Critique of Judg¬ 
ment. At the same time, however, the antithesis, developed 
and established by them, of the Science of Knowledge and 
the System of Identity, makes clear how, upon the basis 
laid by Kant, the conflict between the Enlightenment of the 
eighteenth century and Spinozism may be renewed, only to 
lead to a more lasting peace. The philosopher, finally, who 
sought to mediate between Fichte and Schelling, namely, 
Hegel, who at the same time sought to adjust the opposition, 
which had contemporaneously made its appearance upon a 
critical basis, between pagan naturalism and mediaeval theo¬ 
sophy, is also he through whom and whose school Kant’s 
Religion within the JLimits of Mere Reason , which had been 
almost forgotten, received due recognition. From the fore¬ 
going statements it is apparent into what divisions the 
following account will fall. The original form which Kant 
gave to his system, as well as what his disciples made 
of it in the mere desire to extend it and secure it against 
assault, is here treated under the title Criticism. Those 
forms of Criticism which in reality transcend it, because they 
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give his doctrines a profounder basis, and were in conse¬ 
quence discountenanced by him (vid. § 6), will receive their 
corresponding titles. 


FIRST DIVISION. 

Criticism. 

, 4 .—KANT. 

§ 297 - 

Life and Writings. 

Borowsky: Darstettung des Lebens und Charakters Kant's. Konigsb., 1804. 
Jachmann : Immanuel Kant geschildert in Brie/eh an einen Freund. 
1804. Wasiansky : Immanuel Kant in seinen letzten Lebensjahren. 
Konigsb., 1804. Schubert: Immanuel Kant's Biographie, in the nth 
vol. of Kant’s Sammtl. Werken. Leipz., Voss, 1842. Reicke : Kantiana. 
Konigsb., i860, 

1. Immanuel Kant was born at Konigsberg, on the 22nd 
of April, 1724, of an artisan family that had come from Scot¬ 
land, and had formerly written its name Cant. He attended 
school and the university in his native town, and studied 
at the latter, besides mathematics and philosophy, theology, 
and conducted reviews in these subjects with students. 
Although, inasmuch as enrolment with one of the higher 
faculties was required, he had himself registered as a student 
of divinity, it was never his intention to devote himself 
entirely to theology. After he had, in the year 1747, by the 
work : Thoughts upon the True Estimation of Living Forces, 
declared to the world that one defends, the honour of reason 
when one defends it in the various personages of acute- 
minded men ; that, where there are opposing views, the truth 
must always be presumed to lie in an intermediate position, 
etc., and that he had sought to settle in accordance with this 
principle the dispute between the Cartesians and the Leibnitz- 
ians by drawing a distinction between dead and living forces, 
he left his native town, because of discouraging prospects, and 
was for several years private tutor in various families. In the 
year 1755 he habilitated himself as doctor legens by defending 
the prescribed dissertations; and remained such until the year 
l 77 o, there being as yet no extraordinary professors. As 
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his first work had attempted to reconcile Descartes and 
Leibnitz, so had his Latin habilitation-thesis, on the Principle 
of Metaphysical Knowledge, attempted to reconcile Wolff and 
Crusius; so, finally, had his anonymously published work : 
General Natural History and Theory of the Heavens (1755), 
attempted to reconcile Newton and Leibnitz, or the mechani¬ 
cal and teleological points,of view. If this work displayed, 
as did some slighter pieces having a physical content, an 
enthusiasm for mechanism in nature, which makes it clear 
why Kant was so attracted by Lucretius, so, on the other 
hand, the following-named works : On the False Subtlety of 
the Four Syllogistic Figures (1762); Attempt to Introduce the 
Notion of Negative Quantity into Philosophy (1763) ; Only 
Possible Proof of the Existence of God (1763), and the prize 
essay, On Evidence , with which he competed with Men¬ 
delssohn (§ 294, 8), show with how great a number of ques¬ 
tions he was, at one and the same time, occupied in which an 
interest had been first aroused by the Middle Ages. In short, 
it is clear that the subjective conditions for the solution of the 
third problem were given already in this period. For the 
rest, it appears from the report of the drift of his lectures in 
the winter-semester of 1765-66, that in this period he occupied 
essentially the standpoint of an “Enlightener” of the school 
of Wolff. Indeed, he was then also lecturing oil the Com¬ 
pendia of Baumeister, Baumgarten, and Meier. But now 
modifications of hjs standpoint became visible, which are 
exhibited point by point in Kuno Fischer’s Immanuel Kant 
(the third and fourth volumes of the work mentioned’ above, 
§ 259), a work which may here, once for all, be given as on 
the whole the best monograph on Kant. Anticipations of a 
newer and higher standpoint are to be found, as indeed the 
title indicates, in his : Dreams of a Spiritualist explained by 
the Dreams of Metaphysic (1766), and : On the first Ground of 
the Distinction of Objects in Space (1768). This new stand¬ 
point, however, appears quite clearly in the work with which 
he entered upon tiis office as ordinary professor, but which, 
having been written in Latin as an academic specimen, 
and printed in but few copies, received no attention. 

2. The dissertation : De mundi sensibilis et intelligibilis 
forma et principiis (1770) forms the limit between the two 
periods in Kant’s life which Rosenkranz properly distin¬ 
guishes as the heuristic and the speculative-systematic. It 
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shows us Kant as he was after Hume had “ waked him out 
of his dogmatic slumber,” and when he had risen above the 
opposition the reconciliation of which we called the first 
problem of the most modern philosophy. At the same time 
ideas began to form in his mind the fusion of which was 
called the sicond problem. The positiveness with which Kant, 
after the beginning of the disturbance in North America, 
placed himself on the side of the Colonies as against the 
pother Country, and later, when opposite tendencies pre¬ 
vailed in America, upon the side of those who desired to 
strengthen the power of the Union as against the individual 
States; further, his rejoicings at the earliest commotions in 
France; the severity, again, the horror even, with which he. 
declared himself against the execution of the King,—these go 
hand in hand with the theory of the State that was then 
fermenting in his mind. In this theory he was later not so 
close a'follower of Rousseau as at an earlier period, conceding 
room to the claims of the entirely opposite standpoint, that 
occupied by (the almost unknown to him) Spinoza and (the 
very well known to him) Hobbes. The fact that both ele¬ 
ments are combined in him explains how such diverse judg¬ 
ments concerning the French Revolution could proceed from 
his school as those of Rehberg and Fichte. Eleven years 
the thoughts of the above-mentioned dissertation were matur¬ 
ing, and then, in the course of a few months, they were thrown 
upon paper, and appeared as the work which marks the 
birthday of the most modern philosophy, just as, a century 
and a half earlier, the Essais Philosophiques marked that of 
modern philosophy. This work was the Critique of Pure 
Reason (Riga, Hartknoch, 1781). Connected with this, as 
having been occasioned apropos of the Garve-Feder review of 
it, is the: Prolegomena to Every Future Metaphysic (Riga, 
1783), in the very first lines of which, as if he had divined 
how men would sin against it up to this very moment, Kant 
says that it was not written for tyros but for masters, and that 
even they might learn something entirely new from it. In 
rapid succession now followed, after so long a silence, the 
most significant works. There appeared the second edition 
of the Critique , not indeed always improved where changed, 
yet by no means so spoiled as it has been the fashion to 
assert. There appeared also: The Groundwork of the 
Metaphysics of Morals (1786); Metaphysical Foundations of 
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Natural Science (1787); Critique of Practical Reason (1788) ; 
all in perfect agreement with the teaching of the Critique of 
Pure Reason. This cannot be said, without qualification, of the 
Critique of Judgment (1790) and Religion within the Limits 
of Mere Reason (1793), which are here, contrary to Rosen- 
kranz’s arrangement, considered as belonging to the second 
period of Kant’s activity. 

3. Accordingly we date the third, or practical, period from 
the moment when the reprimand, which the last-named work 
brought upon him from Wollner’s ministry, impelled him 
not only to avoid certain subjects in his works, but also in 
his academic activity to limit himself to a narrower field, by 
giving up his private lectures. The work, On Everlasting 
Peace (1795) ; The Metaphysics of Morals (1797), which, as 
a general title, he had prefixed to the Metaphysical Founda¬ 
tions of the Theory of Right (which had been reviewed in 
February, 1797, and must have appeared in 1796), and the 
Metaphysical Foundations of the Theory of Virtue as well as 
a large number of short essays in the Berliner Monatsschrift , 
belong to the last period of his life. On the accession of the 
new sovereign to the throne, the above-mentioned difficulties 
being removed, there appeared The Conflict of the Faculties 
(179a), and Anthropology from a Pragmatical Point of View 
(1798). Further, there were printed singly during his own 
life-time his courses of lectures, the Logic , edited by Jasche 
(1800); the Physical Geography (1802) and the Pedagogics , 
edited by Rink; to which were added after his death, which 
occurred on February 12th, 1804, the lectures on the Philo¬ 
sophical Theory of Religion and Metaphysics (1817), edited 
by Politz; and likewise those on Anthropology (1831), edited 
by Starke. The minor writings of Kant were collected 
by Tieftrunk and others. On the other hand, a complete 
edition of his works was long awaited. Then appeared, 
nearly contemporaneously, the ten-volume edition of Har- 
tenstein (Leipsic, 1838-39, since 1866 in an improved edition) 
and that of Rosenkranz and Schubert in twelve volumes 
(Leipsic, 1840-42). The latter contains, besides the above- 
mentioned biography of Kant, a history of the Kantian phi¬ 
losophy, by Rosenkranz, in the twelfth volume. (Wherever 
pages are cited in the present work, the reference is to the 
older Hartenstein edition. Since in that edition the Critique of 
Pure Reason occupies the entire second volume, “ii.” always 
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signifies Critique of Pure Reason. There is also a supplement, 
pp. 636-698, which contains such matter as is found in the 
first edition only.) Besides these two editions, the Critique 
of Pure Reason is often cited nowadays in the edition of 
Kirchmann (Berlin, 1868). It was, therefore, a very happy 
idea of Dr. Kehrbach’s to give throughout, in his reprint 
(which has just been published at Leipsic by Reclam) of the 
first edition of the Critique , the corresponding pages of both 
the first and second original editions, of the Rosenkranz 
edition, of the two Hartenstein editions, and of the Kirch¬ 
mann edition. 


§ 298. 

The Groundwork of the System, and The Transcen¬ 
dental Esthetic. 

1. To the ordinary dogmatic philosopher—by this term 
Kant usually means the metaphysician, and hence he very 
frequently opposes empiricism to dogmatism, just as Wolff 
opposed the experimental to the dogmatic—the question does 
not occur, whether there is such a thing as metaphysics, i.e., 
whether knowledge obtained a priori , or independently of all 
experience, and having real universality and necessity, is 
possible. But this question cannot be put aside, since Hume 
has shown that the conception of causality does not arise out 
of experience, but is added to impressions by the mind; nor 
can it, furthermore, be derived from the principle of identity, 
since it contains a synthesis. The sceptical despair of meta¬ 
physics into which Hume thereby fell, is, in his case, a conse¬ 
quence of having limited his investigations too narrowly; 
namely, to the conception of causality. For had he extended 
them further, he would have found that the whole of mathe¬ 
matics rests upon such superimposed syntheses, and he would 
therefore have been confronted by the alternative courses, 
either to deny also the evidence of mathematics, which his 
sound sense would have kept him from doing, or not un¬ 
ceremoniously to repudiate metaphysics. If from the spark 
struck out by Hume a clear light is to come, then what he 
has demonstrated must be the occasion of our investigating 
how our knowledge comes to make such syntheses. Since 
these investigations do not take for their subject-matter known 
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objects, but knowing itself, they must transcend those objects; 
and since they do not do this as empirical psychology does, 
which merely tells us what takes place in the act of knowing, 
but consider what is antecedent to knowledge as its condition 
or presupposition, Kant gives to the term transcendental, long 
since naturalized in the Scholastic and the later philosophy, 
this new import: every kind of investigation is so termed 
which relates to the conditions of knowing. Primarily, there¬ 
fore, only one kind of investigation can be termed transcen¬ 
dental. But then Kant extends this predicate also to the 
conditions of knowledge themselves, and so it comes about 
that {vid. infra) he is able to speak of a transcendental object, 
which differs from the object falling within knowledge just as 
the precondition of knowledge does from the content of know¬ 
ledge. If, in the first place, we here neglect this broader 
meaning, then all those investigations would be transcendental 
which consider what makes knowledge, hence the power to 
know (the faculty of knowledge), possible; and if there are, 
besides this, still other conditions of knowledge, these also 
would be transcendental; but by no means would what is 
known be such. The complex of all these investigations may 
be termed Transcendental Philosophy, and of this philosophy 
the Critique of Pure Reason aims to be an outline. It is 
called a critique of pure reason, because it is concerned before 
all things else, with discovering what makes possible know¬ 
ledge that is free from all that is empirical, and hence is a 
priori. Consequently one must not at all imagine that it 
will yield, or take the place of, a metaphysics ; no! it will be 
merely a propaedeutic to this, for it will answer only the 
one question: Is metaphysics possible, and how ? If the 
answer to this question proves to be affirmative, then meta¬ 
physics may begin just where the Critique of Pure Reason 
leaves off. Since it is established that every species of know¬ 
ledge is a judgment—of that, indeed, no one since Aristotle 
has had any d<jubt {vid. § 86, 1)—for the question whether 
there is a priori knowledge or metaphysics, may be substi¬ 
tuted as its equivalent the question, Are a priori judgments 
possible ? As to analytical judgments, which merely predicate 
of a subject what is already contained in it—of body (extended 
being) the being extended, of the straight line the being 
straight—no man doubts that these are possible. But since 
these tell us nothing new, do not increase our knowledge, at 
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the most merely explicate, they are here of no interest to us; 
all the more are synthetic judgments, in which the predicate 
adds something to the subject, as when the having weight 
is predicated of that which is extended, and the being the 
shortest line is predicated of the straight line. Whether there 
is knowledge in which we gain something new, and which is 
at the same time a priori , is the question ; and the problem 
whose solution constitutes the Critique of Pure Reason is 
therefore best: formulated as follows: Are synthetic judgments 
a priori possible ? and if they are, How are-they possible ? 

2. But this question immediately falls into several. The 
whole of mathematics, that is to say, consists of such judgr 
ments. Neither out of 3 nor out of 4 can I by analysis deduce 
the fact that together they make 7. In the conception of the 
straight line there does not lie the truth that it is the shortest, 
etc. Since the fact of mathematics proves its possibility, the 
question in hand acquires here a more specific character: 
How is mathematics possible? Furthermore, pure, i.e. t non- 
empirical, natural science, physica rationalis , contains pro¬ 
positions which by their universality and necessity plainly show 
themselves to be a priori propositions, and are, for that reason, 
synthetic judgments a priori , e.g. , Every change must have 
a cause. The fundamental question acquires therefore the 
narrower meaning, How is pure natural science possible ? 
Finally, in the sphere of the supersensible exactly analogous 
propositions are to be found, eg ., The soul must be immortal, 
etc.; and even those who do not admit that these propositions 
are self-evident, at least show nevertheless by their interest 
in them, that they have put to themselves the question to 
which these propositions contain the answer. In that funda¬ 
mental question, therefore, is, thirdly, contained the question : 
Is a metaphysics of the supersensible possible ? The answer 
to these three questions forms, then, the content of the First 
Part, by far the more important, of the Critique of Pure 
Reason , viz., The Theory of Elements. (The second main 
part, the Theory of Method, which answers the question how 
all these propositions acquire a scientific form, may be re¬ 
garded as a kind of appendix.) While the Prolegomena 
brings into special prominence the connection of the three 
questions with the fundamental question; and while, just for 
that reason, the three parts of the Theory of Elements (The 
Transcendental ^Esthetic, Analytic, and Dialectic) appear in 
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it as completely co-ordinated; the Critique of Pure Reason 
reaches the same goal by another way, in which Kant’s rela¬ 
tion to Leibnitz and Locke becomes clear, and, at the same 
time, the designations selected by him for the individual parts 
are explained. After complaining of Leibnitz and Locke, in 
almost verbal agreement with Bonnet and Merian, that the 
one reduced everything to intellect and the other everything 
to sense, he assigns to human knowledge two stems not 
merely quantitatively different; sense as the faculty of 
having perceptions through the medium of receptivity, 
and thought as the faculty of forming conceptions through 
that of spontaneity. Transcendental philosophy, as the 
critical consideration of the power to know, falls, therefore, 
primarily, into two parts which, with names borrowed from 
the terminology of Baumgarten (vid. § 290, 10), are called 
Transcendental /Esthetic and Transcendental Logic. But 
since in thought there must be distinguished a lower, or 
the understanding, and a higher, or the reason, the Logic 
subdivides into Analytic and Dialectic, which therefore appear 
here as subordinate parts of the Logic, itself co-ordinate 
with the /Esthetic. But the two presentations of the subject 
agree, in that the Transcendental /Esthetic answers the 
question, How is mathematics possible? the Transcendental 
Analytic the question, How is a pure science of nature 
possible? and the Transcendental Dialectic the question, Is a 
metaphysics of the supersensible possible ? * 

3. The Transcendental s.Esthetic (ii. pp. 59-87) answers 
the first part of the main transcendental question, viz., How 
is mathematics as pure, i.e., non-empirical, science possible? 
(Prolcg Works, vol. iii. pp, 195-210) by a critical investi¬ 
gation of the activity of sense. Through sense we have per¬ 
ceptions, i.e., such ideas as are distinguished from conceptions 
by their immediacy and particularity. Upon a closer con¬ 
sideration of these ideas characterized by immediacy and 
particularity, we discover that there is contained in them what 
is empirical, i.c., wjjat is given to us without co-operation on 
our part, and these are our sensations (yellow, fragrant, sour, 
etc.; pain, pleasure, sorrow, etc.). But, in the second place, 
the thing given, by virtue of the fact that we unite the mani¬ 
fold, first acquires through us the form of the perception, 
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or becomes such. The content of the perception, or its 
matter, is, therefore, given; its form, on the other hand, is 
a priori: the latter is pure, the former empirical; but both 
together first constitute the perception; or, rather, an in¬ 
dividual presentation is matter that has received form. Since 
the faculty of sense thus gives the form of unity to sensations, 
it makes them (makes out of them) perceptions, which, there¬ 
fore, are not its creation though its work. But sense always 
unites sensations according to two different norms of combina¬ 
tion, or forms, which it bears in itself: these are, space, by 
virtue of which the combination is co-existence or simultane¬ 
ity, and time, through which it is a series or a succession. 
That time and space are not something empirical and given 
to 11s from without, but that they are a priori , is proved, 
beforehand, by their necessity, since we are not able to think 
them away, to abstract from them, which can be done with 
everything that is empirical. That, further, they are not con¬ 
ceptions abstracted by the understanding is shown by the fact 
that they do not presuppose many individuals (times, spaces); 
but, on the contrary, in order to think times and spaces we 
must have beforehand time and space. That, finally, they 
lie only in us, are something wholly subjective, is shovvn by 
the fact that mere space-distinctions, as that between a hand 
and its reflection in a mirror, cannot be fixed by objective 
description, but only by having recourse to the distinctions 
“ left ” and “ right,” etc., that is, to references to the perceiv¬ 
ing subject, “to relations which,” as Kant expresses himself, 
“ refer immediately to perception.” (The punctum saliens in 
this proof [Proleg., § 13] is,—If space were something [only or 
also] objective, the space-distinctions of symmetrical bodies 
could be [at least also] objectively fixed. But now they are to 
be fixed solely by means of the subjective distinctions “ left ” 
and “right,” hence, etc.) Since by means of the forms of syn¬ 
thesis which lie in us, namely, space and time, we combine the 
various sensations, yellow, fragrant, sour, into a total which we 
call a lemon; or the sensations, pain, pleasure, and sorrow, into 
a series of inner occurrences which we call our empirical Ego, 
or our soul, those sensations become two perceptions, two par¬ 
ticular presentations, or, since the being perceived by us is 
equivalent to appearing to us, phenomena. Phenomena, there¬ 
fore, or perceptions, or particular presentations (all these words 
have precisely the same meaning ; but Kant was not the first 
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so to employ them, for in Mendelssohn, and even in Bonnet, 
we find the assertion explicitly made, that a phenomenon is 
a presentation) have, as was said above, received form, and 
are, as is now further determined, temporalized and spatial- 
ized sensations ; and it is mere tautology to say that there 
are no phenomena that are not temporal. It is, therefore, 
purposely that the temporalized is put before the spatial- 
ized, and only temporal being is predicted of all phenomena 
without exception. Although, that is to say, time and space 
are alike in that they are both subjective conditions of our 
perception, or forms of human perception, yet there exists 
this difference, that space is primarily the form for the 
sensation of the outer sense only. (This word, which Locke 
had already employed instead of sensation, as also inner sense 
instead of rejlcction [yid. § 280, 3], was converted by Wolffians, 
Meier, for example, into a technical expression.) Just so, is 
time primarily the form of the combination of our own states 
only. Since there are no external sensations that are not 
accompanied by inner or subjective sensation, time is 
(indirectly) the form of external perception also, though space 
is not that of the inner. Since the matter of perception was 
of an empirical nature, the two forms of perception are, of 
course, what is pure in perception ; hence the frequently 
occurring expression “ pure forms.” (For the other expres¬ 
sions, pure perception, or a priori perceptions , which occur 
frequently, it would in most instances be better to substitute, 
what is pure in perception , or what is a priori in every per¬ 
ception . Only in the rare instances, where Kant is thinking 
of the fact that mere space itself may in turn be made an 
object of thought, instances which, later, Reinhold went into 
more specifically, should such a substitution not be made.) 
That therefore all phenomena are temporal, those of the 
external sense spatial also ; or, that all phenomena occur in 
time, these in space also, is clear. It is just as clear, con¬ 
versely, that time and space, as conditions of perception, have 
no validity for whatsis not an object of sensuous perception, or 
not phenomenal. That which is of this nature Kant terms 
noumenon, or, more commonly, thing-in-itself. That things- 
in-themselves are not temporal nor spatial, but only pheno¬ 
mena are so, is a fact having the same ground as the fact that 
the invisible is not seen, but only that which strikes the eye. 
•If by the “thing-in-itself” one understands with Kant the 
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non-phenomenal, or that which never becomes phenomenon, 
it is self-evident that, in the two examples employed above, 
the soul, the empirical Ego, is no more a thing-in-itself than 
the lemon. They are both phenomena; the former of the 
inner, the latter of the outer, sense. Since they are sen* 
suous, they are, of course, sensible objects, or beings of sense. 

4. But if space and time are recognised as the a priori 
forms, lying in us, of all phenomena, by entering which 
phenomena, or perceptions, first become what they are, it is 
clear that, since “a priori ” means created out of ourselves , 
various things can be predicted of phenomena—everything, 
that is to say, that concerns their space and time determina¬ 
tions. But to these only do all mathematical propositions 
have reference, geometry relating solely to configurations in 
space, and arithmetic, since number arises by repetition of 
the unit, and repetition presupposes succession, resting upon 
the perception of time. (In the Dissertation pure mechanics 
was coupled with time, but number was taken as derived 
from time and space. For the rest, since Aristotle, time 
and number have been assumed to have a close relation.) 
Mathematical principles, therefore, were not given to us; 
we create them out of ourselves ; they are a priori or pure, 
and we can say with absolute certainty that no phenomenon 
will ever present itself which contradicts mathematical prin¬ 
ciples (that is to say, mathematics as pure science is possible), 
since time and space lie in us. Conversely, however, the 
fact that we determine a priori various things in respect to 
every phenomenon, proves the correctness of the theory by 
which alone that fact is explicable. (Kant terms this indirect 
proof of the correctness of his theory the transcendental dis¬ 
cussion of it.) From that it of course follows, as being 
self-evident, that the validity of mathematical propositions is 
limited to the realm of phenomena; to things-in-themselves 
they have no application. 

5. If, however, we compare with this Kant’s theory of sense 
as the faculty of receptivity, in which one is justified in expect¬ 
ing to find the closest relationship with realism, we discover 
that Kant really agrees with Locke in holding that the first 
elements of all knowledge are passively received impressions 
made upon the outer and the inner sense. These first ele¬ 
ments are, however, with him not yet the material for know¬ 
ledge, but only a constituent portion of that which Locke 
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regarded as such. In order for them to become particular 
presentations (what Locke had called ideas), the unity posited 
by the mind must be added to the sensations. In this, Kant 
approaches Leibnitz, who saw spontaneity where Locke had 
assumed only passivity. But he differs from Leibnitz in that 
he places the self-activity only in that which results from 
sensation, not in sensation itself. Exactly as here between 
Leibnitz and Locke, Kant also mediated betweeen Hume and 
Berkeley. In literal agreement with the latter, he asserts that 
the distinction between the primary and secondary qualities 
must be given up {vid. § 291, 5), and that even extension 
lies in us; but just as decidedly does he pronounce against 
Berkeley and for Hume, when, instead of making the Ego 
consist in mere self-activity, he, the rather, holds it to have 
'ts origin in the circumstance that the (given) sensations con¬ 
stitute a (made) time-series. He himself, therefore, called his 
doctrine as much realistic as idealistic; it is an empirical 
realism and a transcendental idealism ; it teaches, that is to 
say, that objects in space really exist, are not mere appear¬ 
ances, but that space (the condition of their existence) lies in 
us. Only by the latter supposition can we rescue ourselves 
from the difficulties into which Berkeley fell through the view 
that space lies without us, and which made him a trans¬ 
cendental realist, though ipso facto an empirical idealist. 


§ 299 * 

The Transcendental Analytic and the Metaphysics of 

N ATURE. 

1. The Transcendental Analytic aims to answer the second 
question : How is natural science a priori possible ? (. Pro - 

legom ., §§ 14-39 ; Wks., iii. pp. 211-248.) It accomplishes this 
by a critical consideration of the activity of the understanding, 
and begins, in a manner quite analogous to that in which 
the Aesthetic begins with the question, What* in the case of 
this activity, constitutes the stuff or matter ? This is furnished 
by sense in the perceptions (phenomena) which it had made 
out of sensations. If the understanding did not receive phe¬ 
nomena, its thought would be without content, its conceptions 
empty. Just as, above, sense gave form to the matter given it 
. by an act of combination that was governed by certain norms. 
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thus producing phenomena, so these latter, brought together, 
combined, by the understanding, become a synthesis which is 
known to us all under the name of the judgment. By this 
means does mere (empty) thought first receive a content, or 
become knowledge. To know, therefore, means to think 
given perceptions ; and hence, as thought without perception 
would be empty, so perceptions without conceptions would be 
blind As, in the case of sense and its product, perception, 
what was pure came to view when all that was empirical was 
excluded, so here also what is pure, the a priori> in every act 
of knowledge, or in the formation of conceptions, or what 
may be termed pure conception (as, above, what was pure in 
perception was termed pure perception) is brought to view by 
abstracting from the matter of the judgments and then turn¬ 
ing attention to the way in which the understanding produces 
its syntheses. There is presented here an advantage that the 
./Esthetic did not afford, namely, that one has certain pre¬ 
viously accomplished results to lean upon. The ordinary 
school-logic, to which Kant frequently attributes fixed autho¬ 
rity, such as the Elements of Euclid enjoy, teaches how to 
treat judgments without reference to their subject and pre¬ 
dicate, which, of course, constitute the matter of them; teaches 
us, therefore, the various ways in which the understanding 
produces syntheses. If, now, we analyze these more care¬ 
fully, we discover in them the norms of its synthesizing, or 
the pure conceptions of the understanding underlying the 
same. Kant terms these still further: stem-conceptions of 
the pure understanding, stem-forms of the act of judgment or 
of pure synthesis, and even pure syntheses; usually, however, 
categories. Instead of this term, the ordinary Latin transla¬ 
tion predicaments also occurs. The various judgments give, 
of course, the Key to the Discovery < 3 f these (pp. 101-118). 
Underlying the distinction which logic makes between 
singular, particular and universal judgments are the three 
Categories of Quantity, viz., Unity, Plurality and Totality, 
and underlying positive, negative and infinite judgments 
are the three Categories of Quality, viz., Reality, Negation 
and Limitation. In the categorical, hypothetical, and dis¬ 
junctive judgments analysis discovers the three Categories 
of Relation, viz., Inherence and Subsistence, Causality and 
Dependence, Community or Reciprocity. Finally, the as- 
sertatory, problematical and apodictic judgments rest upon 
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the ordinary conceptions of Possibility, Actuality and Ne¬ 
cessity, as the three Categories of Modality. There are no 
predicaments besides these, although the predicables may be 
termed more proximate determinations of them. If one opens 
a work on ontology, as, for example, that of Baumgarten, it is 
discovered that, as force is only a more proximate determina¬ 
tion of causality, so all other conceptions given therein may be 
traced back to one of the twelve given above. Likewise, for 
the rest, a fully completed system of all predicables would have 
to exchange the lofty title of Ontology for the more accurate one 
of an Analytic of the pure Conceptions of the Understanding. 

2. Since the categories lie in our understanding exactly as 
time and space do in our sense-faculty, the most important 
question is, What right have we to attribute to them objective 
validity, as we do when we say, for example, “There can 
never be any experience which would clash with the law 
of causality ” ? The justification for this, which Kant calls 
the Transcendental Deduction of the pure Conceptions of the 
Understanding (ii. pp. 113-153), and which, he himself inti¬ 
mates, is the most difficult part of his Critique , is abridged in 
the Prolegomena and the second edition of the Critique y but 
not decidedly improved. In order to understand it, it is 
indispensable that one should always bear in mind the Trans¬ 
cendental ./Esthetic and its result Above all, it must not 
be forgotten that the phenomena which sense furnishes as 
material to the understanding are particular presentations; 
that they, and consequently also their combination, fall within 
consciousness, so that a judgment is nothing other than an 
event in consciousness. But there are, according to Kant, 
two cases to be distinguished here: First, two presentations 
are united only in a single consciousness, an empirical Ego, 
and their combination consists only in the time-succession 
in which the two come together, since, as we know* it was 
shown in the Transcendental /Esthetic that the empirical 
Ego is nothing other than sensations of the inner sense 
bound together in*a time-series. In this case, therefore, the 
empirical Ego and the time-succession constitute the only 
bond of union. Kant, now, calls such a judgment a judgment 
of sense-perception or, more concisely, a sense-perception. 
As an example of such a judgment may be cited the follow¬ 
ing: “With me, sadness follows sunshine." If, then, em¬ 
pirical or sense perceptions are perceptions which are united 
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only in me and only through a post hoc , we can understand 
why Kant attributes to them merely subjective validity. 
From them, now, he distinguishes, in agreement with the 
common usage of speech, the judgment of experience, or 
experience, which has for its content what is of universal 
validity (eg., Warmth is a consequence of sunshine), and 
considers more closely how the two classes of judgments 
are distinguished and how judgments of experience arise 
out of judgments of sense-perception. After what was said 
above, Kant’s answer that this takes place by virtue of the 
fact that the validity for a consciousness only ceases, can 
cause no surprise. This answer leads to a new question, 
By what is that validity made to cease ? By the fact, answers 
Kant, that into the place of the empirical Ego, which as time- 
series of sensations was phenomenon and as which I find 
myself passive, there enters the pure Ego, which is also the 
condition of the empirical Ego and hence may be called 
transcendental, which has not for its content, as the empirical 
Ego has, how , but only that , I am, because it is not passive 
self-finding but an active self-making; and by the fact that 
thus out of the mere finding-together (synopsis, empirical 


Apperception) arises the putting- together (synthesis, pure ap¬ 
perception), by means of which the act of combination falls 


within the Ego underlying every empirical Ego, i.e., falls 
now within consciousness as such instead of, as above, within 


a consciousness. This change (as the result of which, no 
longer, as before, the / feel but the I think , which always 
accompanies it and makes it first possible, is the source of 
the combination), necessarily coincides, of course, with a 
second, namely* that there is no longer the form of the 
finding-together (or of the sense-faculty), time-succession, but 
the form of spontaneous activity, of thought; that is, the 
category, which unites the members of the judgment. If I 
no longer (as above) say for me but for all or in general; 
if warmth no longer as above follows upon but rather from 
the sunshine, I have a judgment that is valid no longer for 
me, but rather for all, a judgment objectively instead of 
subjectively valid, or a judgment of experience, which just 
because it is such, not some individual one but any and 
every one pronounces. Experience, therefore, is made by 
the application of the categories. Really made,—that is to 
say, out of pure and empirical perceptions; and when Kant 
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says in the first line of the Critique of Pure Reason (first 
edition) that experience is the production of the understand¬ 
ing, this proposition possesses literal correctness. It is similar 
to the artist, who terms that which is made by him out of 
a given material his production. But since by the application 
of the category, instead of the mere time-relation, the sub¬ 
jective validity of the judgment of sense-perception is done 
away with, it is clear why Kant says that that application 
objectifies (sense-perception into experience), or that by it the 
object of experience is produced. (In general, it must always 
be borne in mind that by objectivity Kant understands in¬ 
dependence of the subject, and hence conformity to law, not 
being that is external to consciousness.) From what has 
been said thus far it follows that with the same certainty 
and for the same reason that it can be said that no per¬ 
ception (i.e. temporalized sensations) can ever arise which is 
not temporal, may it be said that no experience (i.e. pheno¬ 
mena united through the categories) can arise which is not 
subject to the categories. The deduction of the categories 
is, therefore, stated as follows: What justifies us in apply¬ 
ing the categories to all objects of experience, even such 
as never arise for us, eg, in affirming a priori that no exj^ 
perience can ever clash with the principle of causality ? The" 
fact, that only through their application do we have objects of 
experience at all. Just as in the Transcendental ./Esthetic the 
indirect proof of the transcendental criticism of this theory 
joined itself to the justification of pure mathematics by the 
fact of the subjectivity of space and time, so Kant, after 
having shown how, if the categories lie in our understanding, 
it is self-evident that we by the application of them form uni¬ 
versally valid judgments of experience, subjoins the dilemma 
that we must either deny experience (as distinguished from 
mere perception) or else assent to a theory which alone 
explains the possibility of it. 

3. The parallelism with the Transcendental ./Esthetic ap¬ 
pears further in the* circumstance that, as there, so here also, 
it is constantly insisted that we must not overstep the natural 
limits of the investigation. If the employment of the cate¬ 
gories is justified only by the fact that without it no experi¬ 
ence is possible, of course it is obvious that they may be 
applied only to that from which experiences can be produced, 
hence to possible objects of experience. But of such a cha- 
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racter were the phenomena furnished by sense, which, just 
because they are furnished by sense, may be called the 
sensible, or objects of sense. Therefore, precisely as it can be 
predicated only of phenomena that none of them can ever 
contravene the laws of arithmetic, so also only of the com¬ 
bination of phenomena is it absolutely certain that nothing 
therein will come into conflict with the law of causality. The 
validity of the categories (and hence the use of the under¬ 
standing) is limited to the sphere of phenomena; it is ** im¬ 
manent ” (in the empirical domain), cannot pass beyond it, 
cannot become “transcendent,” as claiming dominion over the 
non-phenomenal, over noumena, over things-in-themselves. 
To the same result still another consideration leads. Grant¬ 
ing the justification for applying the categories to the matter 
given by sense, it is still not shown how such an application 
can be made. The categories are pure, are intellectual, 
whereas the matter to be brought under them is empirical and 
sensible. Thus appears to be wanting the likeness in kind 
which is requisite for every subsumption, unless there appear 
somewhere a middle term which makes this subsumption 
possible. As such middle terms Kant designates the trans¬ 
cendental schemata given in the section On the Schematism 
of the pure Conceptions of the Understanding (ii. pp. 157-164). 
Although it can hardly be doubted that Hume’s assertion, 
that we reason from the post hoc to the propter hoc was what 
first turned Kant’s attention to time-relations as such middle 
terms (schemata), still, wholly apart from this subjective cause, 
the same result follows quite naturally from what has already 
been said, viz., that time, like the categories, is a universal a 
priori form ; on the other hand, it is the form of the sensible, 
and time-determinations, therefore, have really the interme¬ 
diate character sought. Obviously, since sense is the faculty 
that furnishes the sensible material, and the understanding 
the faculty that furnishes the categories, there must be ad¬ 
duced a third faculty for these schemata. Kant calls this 
the productive imagination , and attributes to it the power of 
introducing into space definite space-character and giving to 
time more proximate determinations. From the definition 
given above of the schemata it follows that there must exist 
a certain parallelism between them and the categories. The 
schemata yield quite readily, for the categories of quantity, 
Number (a time-determination, according to the ^Esthetic); for 
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those of relation, the time-determinations, Change, Perman¬ 
ence, Succession, and Co-existence; for those of modality, 
the time-determinations: Any Time, Now, Ever. It is 
otherwise with the categories of quality. Time filled, time 
empty, time filling itself, should be the schemata for reality, 
negation and limitation; but, since time appears filled to us 
only through the medium of sensations which we have, there 
is substituted for the time-filling, the being-felt, and then is 
enunciated the principle, sensatio est realitas phenomenon, 
which does not exactly harmonize with the others,— numerus 
est quantitas phenomenon , perdurabile est substantia pheno¬ 
menon, eternitas est necessitas phenomenon, etc. These in¬ 
vestigations, from which it results that, if we apply the 
conception of substantiality to the sea and the waves, we 
conceive the former as substance, and the latter as accidents 
(but not the converse), and cause, in like manner, as only 
that which precedes, never that which follows, etc., are summed 
up by Kant himself as follows : The schemata are a pi'iori 
determinations of time according to rule, and refer according 
to the order of the categories, to the time-series, the time- 
content, the time-order, and the time-comprehension. But it 
is now doubly clear that the categories are applicable only 
to what is temporal, i.e., phenomenal. This- limitation not 
only ought to be made but must be made. If now, as was 
said above, the distinction between thought and knowledge 
be this, that, in the latter, perceptions furnish the content, 
since, as is now evident, these are by means of the schemata 
subsumed under the categories, whereby the conceptions, 
which would otherwise be merely formal, receive real mean¬ 
ing, or become “ realized,” it is clfear that all knowing is 
limited to objects of possible experience, to phenomena, to 
what is sensible. This does not mean what empiricism has 
made out of it, viz. knowledge and knowing must limit them¬ 
selves to being mere experience. But it means, rather, that 
we have the power to know many things independently of all 
experience, i.e., a priori, and, accordingly, can justly claim that 
to our knowledge be conceded universality and necessity, 
though we can have knowledge only of what can also be an 
object of experience, never of things-in-themselves. 

4. But in what has been said there is also really an answer 
to the second of the questions contained in the main question, 
whether and how pure or a priori natural science, i.e. a 
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metaphysics of nature, or a philosophy of nature, is possible. 
It is here of prime importance to distinguish between the 
mere sum of phenomena, which Kant calls the world of 
sense, and their law-determined arrangement, which he calls 
nature. These two do not, of course, differ from one another 
in that one lies more within us than the other. Like all 
phenomena, the world of sense and nature are both made up 
of our presentations, and, if the thinking subject were taken 
away, they would both alike fall away (ii. pp. 649, 650, 684). 
But they differ by the fact that the world of sense is a lawless 
aggregate, and nature is an orderly coherence. Order and 
coherence are introduced into the aggregate of sense when 
the understanding unites phenomena according to the norms 
lying within it (the categories). Thereby the understanding 
does not, indeed, create nature, but makes it—out of the 
originally given sensations, namely, which sense had converted 
into perceptions or phenomena, and empirical apperception 
united into sense-perceptions. Therefore, just as the. laws 
to which every phenomenon must conform are created out of 
the a priori forms of sense, so the understanding finds in itself 
the laws to which nature must conform, an assertion which 
Kant would fain set over against its opposite, viz., that the 
understanding must conform to nature, as he would the 
Copernican theory of the heavens over against the geocentric. 
It is just for that reason that he criticises the dictum that 
knowledge does not penetrate into the “ inner ” of nature. 
“ Observation and analysis penetrate further than is sup¬ 
posed.” Indeed so completely is the understanding coupled 
by Kant with the knowledge of nature that to him conception 
of nature , and conception of the understandings are synony¬ 
mous terms. This does not conflict with the earlier reference 
of knowing to objects of experience., Nature, in fact, is only 
the system of experiences, just as the world of sense is the 
sum of pure and empirical perceptions. The understanding, 
therefore, is able to know nature a priori , or creates her 
laws out of itself, because only through the laws lying in it 
and applied by it to nature does nature as such exist,—a 
verdict which has an import as regards the pure science of 
nature, therefore, quite analogous to that which it has as 
regards pure mathematics. 

5. In the Transcendental .Esthetic Kant, after having 
shown the right of mathematics to pronounce a priori its 
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synthetic judgments, had left it to mathematics to make use of 
this right in the future as in the past. It is otherwise here. 
He himself, after having shown the possibility of a natural 
science a priori , gives the main features of such a science, 
and that in two-fold form. Once in the Critique of Pure 
Reason , where the “ System of the First Principles of the 
Pure Understanding" (ii. pp. 165-236) lays down the a 
priori laws to which every Nature must be subject; and 
again in his Metaphysical Foundations of Natural Science 
(Works, viii. pp. 441-568), of which Kant himself confesses 
that they properly have connection at this point, and which 
one of the leading Kantians, Beck (vid. § 308, 7), always treats 
at this point in his expositions of the Kantian Philosophy. 
If this were always the case, perhaps we should not be still 
compelled to be always hearing the assertions, that according 
to Kant, all metaphysics is impossible, and that his Meta¬ 
physics of Nature stands in no sort of organic relation with 
the Critique of Pure Reason. Since, according to Kant, the 
transcendental principles that contain the conditions of all 
objects become metaphysical when they are referred to a 
given object, it was entirely proper for him to treat the 
universal science of nature, which contains the laws without 
which no nature is thinkable, in his transcendental philosophy; 
and, on the other hand, to treat the special science of nature, 
which considers those laws in their application to (according 
to Kant, empirically given) matter in motion, in a special 
work, and to designate this science as the Metaphysics of 
Nature. In both presentations the system of first principles 
is preceded by the establishment of the principle which, in 
the Critique of Pure Reason , is formulated as follows: 
Nature as order of phenomena is subject to the conditions of 
the possibility of experience, hence to the conceptions of the 
understanding. In this formula is directly enunciated the 
dependence of the first principles upon the table of cate¬ 
gories. Of course this principle has validity likewise in the 
special science o£ nature, the Metaphysics of Nature, which 
for that reason lays down just as many fundamental laws 
as, in the other case, were laid down first principles, if, 
indeed, it be not more correct to say, “ which it repeats only 
itl a more developed form.” But since, in the special science 
of nature there supervenes upon what is laid down in the 
^Transcendental Philosophy a given empirical matter, the Meta- 
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physics of Nature must, first of all, formally state wherein 
consists its fundamental difference from the Transcendental 
Philosophy. This is done as follows. The empirically given 
is given as perception; hence it is required to exhibit the 
conceptions fixed in perception by the understanding. Since 
such an exhibition is a construction, the special science of 
nature corresponds to its conception only as construction is 
employed in it, or as mathematics is applicable. This, now, 
brings Kant directly to limiting the province of mathema¬ 
tics strictly to nature. Since there are phenomena of the 
inner and the outer sense, nature also is in part outer (cor¬ 
poreal, extended), in part inner (psychical, thinking). Since, 
then, the latter lies without the province of the mathematical 
method (only in minimo , as regards the constant llux of inner 
changes, were such a method conceivable), there is applicable 
to the inner nature only an empirical mode of treatment, mere 
theory of nature. Properly speaking, the science of nature 
relates only to corporeal nature, and since this appears to us 
solely through motion affecting us, it is a theory of motion. 
If now we pass to the deduction of the first principles 
themselves, and combine directly therewith the more proxi¬ 
mate determinations which they receive in the Metaphysical 
Foundations , we have, corresponding to the categories of quan¬ 
tity, the first principle which Kant terms the Principle of all 
Axioms of (pure) Perception , and formulates as follows : All 
perceptions are extensive quantities. An application of this 
theorem to matter in motion gives, as the first part of the 
Philosophy of Nature, Pkoronomy (Works, viii. pp. 454-476), 
or theory of the Mathematics of Motion, wherein from the 
definition of motion first laid down, that it is change of 
distance, hence something relative, appertaining to both of 
two bodies approaching one another, the law of the com¬ 
munication, velocity, and direction of motion is not only 
explained without the absurd hypothesis of a force of inertia, 
but is construed in perception. To the three categories of 
quality there correspond in the system of first principles the 
Anticipations of Sense-perception , which concentre in the pro¬ 
position : All qualities have degree. An application of this 
first principle to the empirically given matter in motion gives 
the second main division of the Metaphysical Foundations , 
the Dynamics (pp. 447-530), in which the qualitative distinc¬ 
tion of solid, fluid, etc., are referred back to the various 
vol 11. c c 
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degrees of space-filling, i.e., to the various relations of the 
forces of attraction and repulsion. Further, the “System of 
First Principles” lays down three Analogies of Experience 
corresponding to the categories of relation ; and these 
analogies are repeated almost verbatim in the third main 
division of the Metaphysical Foundations , the Mechanics , only, 
again, with more proximate determinations of the same; and 
there result the three a priori laws : The quantity of material 
substance is unchangeable; every change has an external 
cause (which excludes Hylozoism with its merely inner causes, 
and so does away with this death of the philosophy of nature), 
and that in all communication of motion, action and reaction 
must always be equal. Finally, the three Postulates of Em¬ 
pirical Thought , in which the Transcendental Philosophy had 
established, that what is physically (i.e., in accordance with 
experience) possible is real and necessary, are applied, in the 
fourth main division of the Metaphysical Foundations , the 
Phenomenology (pp. 554-568), to rectilinear, circular, and 
relative motion. For the rest, Kant frequently implies that 
in these principles he intends to exhaust all that a metaphysics 
of nature has to offer; and he warns us against the attempt 
to go further into detail, instead of relinquishing this to ob¬ 
servation and calculation. 

6. As at the close of the Transcendental /Esthetic there 
arose the necessity for explaining its relation to the doctrines 
of the English realists, so at the close of his Transcen¬ 
dental Analytic Kant himself deems it necessary to distin¬ 
guish his doctrines from the idealistic theories of Berkeley and 
Leibnitz. In this, from the circumstance that in the second 
edition of the Critique of Pure Reason, which appeared after 
the Garve-Feeler review had brought against it the charge 
of relationship with Berkeley, there was incorporated the 
Refutation of Idealism (ii. pp. 223-226), some supposed they 
saw evidence of anxiety, inconsistency and what-not on the 
part of Kant. But a point was overlooked here to which 
Fichte had already called attention, viz., that in the inserted 
refutation it is not Berkeley, but the “ problematical ” idealism 
of the Cartesians that is discussed (particularly in mind were 
the Egoists mentioned in § 268, 3), and that Kant, without 
giving the lie to his fundamental principles, so refuted the sup¬ 
position that there is only inner perception, that he shows that 
the being-affected presupposes an affecting cause. Further, 
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there was a failure to note what the work by Frederichs (cited 
below) with justice points out, that very much of this refuta¬ 
tion has merely been taken out of the more unsuitable place 
in the first edition, and put in a more suitable one in the 
second. But, finally, it is forgotten that even in the first 
edition Kant had expressed himself very decidedly against 
the “so-decried empirical idealism”: indirectly in the section 
on the Distinction of all Objects into Phenomena and Noumena 
(ii. pp. 236-253); expressly in what he says on this subject 
in the sixth section of the Antinomies of Pure Reason (ii. 
pp. 389-393). Berkeley’s name, it is true, is not mentioned 
there; but since even later where it occurs, Kant appears to 
be acquainted with him only at second hand, I can still only 
hold to the opinion, in spite of the objections put forward in 
the profound treatise by Frederichs, that Berkeley was in 
Kant’s mind at this point. The idealism combated by Kant, 
which that refutation calls materialistic idealism, is designated 
as empirical and subjective, since it is merely able to tell how 
presentations are habitually combined in the empirical Ego, 
whereas Kant’s idealism is not an empirical, but a transcen¬ 
dental (rational), not a subjective, but an objective, idealism, 
because it shows how consciousness must combine presenta¬ 
tions. (In Kant’s terminology, the distinction may, therefore, 
be stated thus : According to Berkeley there are only per¬ 
ceptions ; according to Kant experiences; hence the former 
denies all metaphysics of nature, the latter proposes one.) 
In the second place, Kant with justice makes much of another 
distinction. According to Berkeley, bodies are things in 
which, and behind which, there is absolutely nothing, mere 
appearances, not essentially different from dreams ; he wholly 
denies things-in-themselves. It is quite otherwise with Kant: 
he is always insisting that appearance,, or the mere presenta¬ 
tion, should not be confounded with phenomenon, which is 
a presentation of something , and underlying which there is 
its transcendental object, i.e ., a condition of its existence that 
is independent of us. On this point he is fond of appealing 
to the healthy human understanding, which rightly repudiates 
this denial of things. But Kant thereby appears to place 
himself in perfect agreement with Leibnitz, of whom it was 
shown that he did not, as did Berkeley, convert bodies into 
purely mental existences (“notional things ”) or appearances, or 
into half-mental existences, beneath which lay, as their “ good 
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foundation,” reality, which was related to the phenomenon as 
the water-drop to the rainbow (vid. § 288, 3). What reasons 
had Kant for controverting so decidedly the Leibnitzian ideal¬ 
ism, not only in ihe above-mentioned section, but in a section 
written especially for that purpose, On the Amphiboly of the 
Conceptions of Reflection (ii. pp. 254-273) ? Very weighty 
reasons. He criticises it on the ground that it is dogmatic, 
i.e., that it asserts positively of the true essence assumed to 
lie behind phenomena, that it consists of simple thinking 
beings, which are subject to the law of sufficient reason, 
whence also his doctrine in its completeness has been called 
Ontology. To all this, of course, Kant must come into op¬ 
position, because he repudiated the presuppositions that had 
guided Leibnitz. According to Leibnitz, phenomenon or 
sensible object is something confusedly known, real being, on 
the contrary, an object of the understanding, is something 
clearly known. Naturally, therefore, his assertions in regard to 
the latter are made with positiveness. According to Kant, the 
understanding can indeed think , but not know , unless sense 
furnishes it the material for knowledge ; and he refutes in the 
above section the particular assertions of Leibnitz, inasmuch as 
he shows that they rest upon an unjustifiable isolation of the 
activity of the understanding. But further, his view, that 
conceptions without perceptions are empty, brought him to 
the position that all knowing is limited to phenomena, to the 
sensible. For that reason a knowledge of the non-phenomenal 
is impossible, about as impossible as it is to see a dark room 
in the light. The non-phenomenal and the thing-in-itself 
coincide ; and hence we have no knowledge of things-in- 
thcmselves, neither a confused nor a clear knowledge; and in 
opposition to Leibnitz’s dogmatic idealism, he calls his own a 
critical idealism : this makes no affirmation concerning things- 
in-theinselves. It does not even decide concerning them 
whether they are in us or out of us; only the negative cha¬ 
racteristic can be predicated of them, that they are not subject 
to the condition^ of phenomena, namely, time, space, and the 
categories. They are mere limiting conceptions, guide-posts, 
which tell us that the realm of sense and of the understand¬ 
ing is not the only one, that it is not the world, but an 
island. 

Cf. Frederick's : Dtr phecnomanik Idealismus Berkeley's und Kant's. Berlin, 
1871. 
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7. As it was shown above that Kant’s divergences from 
Locke and Hume as regards the faculty of receptivity were 
approximations towards and leanings upon Leibnitz and Ber¬ 
keley (§ 298, 5), so it is not difficult to show that here, where 
he considers the spontaneity of the mind, the thorough study 
of the idealism of Locke and Hume has removed the semi¬ 
idealism of Leibnitz. The Lockian doctrine of the receptivity 
of the mind, according to which the mind is dependent upon 
impressions from without, had made too deep an impression 
upon him to permit of his conceiving mind with Berkeley 
as pure activity. And again, he had been too fully convinced 
by Hume that the causal-nexus does not lie in things them¬ 
selves, to be able with Leibnitz to subject to this law purely 
substantial beings. On the one hand, he was warned by the 
idealists against reducing all to sense; on the other, by the 
realists against the opposite danger of reducing all to intellect. 


§ 3°o* 

The Transcendental Dialectic and Practical 

Piijlosojtiv. 

1. As the critique of sense answers the first of the ques¬ 
tions into which the main question subdivided itself, and 
the critique of the understanding the second, so the critique 
of reason is to answer the third question, namely, the 
question whether a metaphysics of the supersensible is 
possible {Proleg., §§ 40-60, Works, iii. pp. 249-301). This 
problem is solved by the Transcendental Dialectic (ii. pp. 
276-532). The word reason, which in Kant {eg. , in the title 
of his work) often has a signification so broad that it covers 
the mind in all its functions, and hence is what he also in¬ 
deed terms das Gemiith , is here opposed to sense and the 
understanding, and is, therefore, taken in a narrower meaning. 
As they were the faculties of perception and conception, so it 
is defined as the faculty of Ideas ; but these are immediately 
defined as “regulative” principles, which are not “constitutive,” 
i.e. do not declare that anything is, but only that something 
should be; and hence reason speaks only in postulates, requi¬ 
sitions, problems. These are directed to the understanding ; 
so that, as the understanding illumines sense, the reason guides 
the understanding. As the latter had converted the matter 
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furnished it by sense into experiences, so reason gives it the 
norms by which it has to govern itself in the act of synthesis re¬ 
sulting in experiences. Reason, therefore, transcends both, and 
has a function entirely different from theirs. As the activity of 
the understanding was combined with sense in cognition, it is 
not to be wondered at if Kant often opposes sense and under¬ 
standing taken together, as faculties of knowledge, to the 
reason (later to the faculty of desire), or, also, as theoretical, 
speculative reason (an expression instead of which the term 
understanding also occurs), to the practical reason. It must, 
however, be confessed that, in spite of his apparently strict 
terminology, Kant’s mode of procedure is here, as elsewhere, 
very free, for there are very many passages in which the 
reason is treated as a higher faculty of knowledge , whereas 
there are just as many in which it is opposed to the two 
faculties that are the sources of knowledge. He was also 
led to treat reason again and again as a faculty of knowledge 
by his fondness for symmetry in method. Since it was made 
the business of the understanding to judge, there remains for 
the reason the function of inference. The reason is, therefore, 
in one aspect, the faculty of Ideas ; in another, the faculty of 
inference. This conjunction is very skilfully brought about, 
and all possible acuteness employed to bring the three Ideas 
which are afterwards discussed, into correspondence with the 
three kinds of syllogism, the categorical, the hypothetical and 
disjunctive. But since where the deduction is once made, it is 
forgotten, and in the sequel the Ideas are spoken of only in 
so far as they are problems, this aspect may be overlooked, 
and reason here spoken of, so far as, as a faculty of rules and 
problems, it forms a contrast with the other two theoretical 
faculties. Whereas these two faculties taken together have to 
do with what is, reason is concerned with what should be, that 
is, what lies beyond all existence. But, now, it had been shown 
that knowledge, as the combined activity of sense and under¬ 
standing, was limited to the possible objects of experience, 
hence to what was sensible; and, just for that reason, the ap¬ 
plication of the categories was immanent (in the province of 
experience). Likewise it had been shown that the law-deter¬ 
mined arrangement of the sensible, or of phenomena, to which, 
as to its only province, the understanding was assigned, is 
called nature. It is, therefore, quite natural, that to reason is 
assigned the province of the supersensible; that it is said of the 
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Ideas, that they stand for what can never present itself in ex¬ 
perience; that to them immanent application is denied and 
the transcendental is assigned as the only proper application : 
finally to the conceptions of nature are opposed the concep¬ 
tions of freedom which lie in reason. If it is of questionable 
propriety even to designate the content of the understanding, 
which knows, and that of the reason, which puts problems, by 
the common name of “ conceptions,” then Kant’s terminology 
becomes positively barbarous, when he calls the problems 
of reason, eg., duties—because they are not phenomena,— 
things (!)-in-themselves. The expression noumenon , which 
he likewise employs, gave Reinhold, later, occasion for dis¬ 
tinguishing more exactly things which in Kant are still 
undistinguished and hence interchangeable, namely, the un¬ 
known causes of our having sensations, and the requisitions 
of the reason. But just because Kant had not drawn strict 
distinctions at this point, it is easy to understand why he 
says, If we were only (sense and) understanding, we should 
be satisfied with the realm of phenomena, it would be for us the 
world; but the fact that we are also reason, makes that realm 
an island, for now we know that there is a realm of that which 
is not, but should be. Hence the reason, by its requisitions, 
causes to arise those limiting conceptions which tell us that the 
realm of experience, or of the existent, is not the only one. 
Since phenomena are in themselves only relations (to that for 
which there are phenomena), the realm of phenomena, or of 
the understanding, is of course that of the relative. On the 
contrary, all the requisitions of reason hav. in view not the 
holding fast to the relative, the conditioned, but the quest of 
the unconditioned, the absolute. The Idea of the absolute, as 
well as all others, is a problem to be solved, it is a regulative 
principle ; a mistake is made when a constitutive use is made 
of it. This mistake, however, is very easily made. F'or the 
solution of a problem, that is to say, it is necessary that one 
should think this solution, i.e., should think the problem as solved. 
If, now, we confound thought and knowledge, to the latter of 
which there belongs, besides thought, also the being given in 
perception, reality is ascribed to the required solution, that is 
to say, a category (the first of Quality), which, as was shown, is 
valid only of possible objects of experience, is applied to what 
can never be an object of experience. In this case the reason 
becomes sophistical, or dialectical. Now in many cases such 
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a confusion appears to be unavoidable; and then we have 
illusions, sophistications (or dialectic) of the reason, which 
are as unavoidable as that the sea appears to be a mountain, 
or that the moon appears to all, even to the astronomer, 
larger at its rising. Precisely as in these cases the illusion 
does not vanish when we perceive that the sea is level and 
the moon does not become smaller, but thereby becomes 
harmless inasmuch as we will certainly take no measures that 
rest upon that illusion, so the perception that those unavoid¬ 
able sophistications are nothing but illusions, will not, indeed, 
obviate them, but make them harmless. Since this part of 
the Critique has for its object to lay open to view the sophistic 
and dialectic of the reason, Kant calls it Transcendental 
Dialectic. (Properly speaking he should have said Anti¬ 
dialectic.) This critique of the reason as becoming dialectic 
is at the same time, of course, a critique of the previous (i.e., 
the Leibnitz-Wolffian) metaphysics, the leading principles of 
which are alleged to consist wholly of such illusions, may in 
fact all be reduced to the one illusion underlying them, that 
the unconditioned, instead of being merely employed as a norm 
in the use of our understanding, is taken as an extension of 
knowledge given by our understanding, and we hence treat 
what is merely problematical as if it contained for us some¬ 
thing positively given. Since a critique of ontology had 
already been given (vid. § 299, 1) in the demonstration that 
it is impossible and that an analytic of the understanding 
must be put in its place, Kant limits himself to criticising the 
three other parts of metaphysics, but in this criticism allows 
psychology to precede cosmology. His aim is to show to 
all three that they so far mistake the demand that we should 
go in quest of the unconditioned (in us, without us, finally, 
as regards all possible existence) as to assume that in these 
mere postulates positive information is given us. 

2. The critique of rational psychology receives with Kant 
the title, On the Paralogisms of Pure Reason (ii. pp. 308- 
329), because in these it is to be shown that the main prin¬ 
ciples of that science (vid. § 290, 6), viz., that the soul is 
simple (and hence immortal), that it is a substance, that it is 
a person, that it is distinct from the body, rest upon as many 
paralogisms. In making this assertion, Kant has in view not 
so much Wolff’s own arguments as those of Mendelssohn and 
Reimarus, perhaps also those of his teacher Knutzen, who, all 
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three, made the unity of self-consciousness the basis of their 
proof of the immateriality and immortality of the soul. But 
just herein lies the paralogism. Through the Idea of the 
unconditioned, that is to say, the reason demands that in all 
phases of thought the Ego always assign to itself the place 
of subject, never that of predicate; further, that it posit all its 
ideas as its own by referring them to a unity, and that it posit 
all that it presents to itself, as its counterposed other (Non- 1 
ego, as Fichte, later, calls it). These demands, instead of being 
fulfilled as such, are by a variety of confusions (hence paralog¬ 
isms) converted into positive assertions. In general it was 
a confusion where the demand relating to the Ego, i.e., pure 
consciousness, which is not an object of experience, was im¬ 
mediately treated as applicable to the soul, which is an object 
of experience, hence a phenomenon, or thing of sense. Con¬ 
nected with this, however, was a variety of other confusions: 
the logical conception of subject was confused with the meta¬ 
physical conception of substance, and then this conception 
was applied to the soul, which is given to us only as a flowing 
stream of ideas, although the schema of substance was the 
permanent. Likewise, a real simple substance was made of 
the logical unity of the subject, to say nothing whatever of the 
fact that even the simple may perish, not indeed by dis¬ 
solution, but by. gradual diminution. Further, it was a petitio 
principii to conclude, from the fact that I am for myself in 
every moment purely an individual, that my soul is objectively 
(for all others) an identical person. Finally, it was a fourth 
paralogism, when from the mere direction (given by reason) 
to oppose self to all else, it was directly concluded that the 
soul is distinct from the body, since the inner and the outer 
sensations which form the matter of those two phenomena 
(i.e.y soul and body) may be caused by two very similar x’s, 
perhaps, indeed, by one and the same x, which last, as 
regards the intricate question concerning the commercium 
animai et corporis , would have its peculiar advantage. On the 
standpoint of transcendental idealism, which places time and 
space within us, this question receives for its precise formula 
the following: How is it possible that there should be in a 
thinking being the forms of pure perception, time and space, 
in which it appears to itself? The sum of the entire critique 
is, Every rational psychology that pretends to be a doctrine, 
i.e., to contain real affirmations, instead of being a discipline, 
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i.e., of containing- only admonitions against- certain points of 
view, is a delusion. In the place of all principles that a meta¬ 
physics of the soul usually gives, must be put the plain non 
liquet , an exchange by which we lose nothing, for, since we 
know that no one, not even our opponent, can know anything 
concerning the real fact, no materialistic reasonings against 
immortality can disturb us. 

Cf. Jurgen Bona Meyer: Kant's Ansicht iiber die Psychologic als l Vis sen- 
scha/t. Bonn, 1869. 

3. The critique of cosmology is treated in the section on 
the Antinomies of Pure Reason (ii. pp. 332-439). The Idea 
of the U nconditioned demands that all phenomena be not left 
in their isolated being, that we attempt to find in a system of 
the same what we call the world. This world-idea has modi¬ 
fications corresponding to the four classes of categories, and 
hence gives a plurality of world-Ideas, which are also termed 
world-conceptions. They require that we do not always cling 
to the incomplete, but seek completeness and perfection. If one 
regards the requisitions as positive assertions, there arise prin¬ 
ciples which, since there underlies them an Idea of the reason, 
commend themselves to us as true, may, in fact, be proved ; 
only, those which are the opposites of them have exactly 
the same demonstrative force. These are the well-known 
antinomies which are treated in The Antithetic of the Pure 
Reason. On the one side are, as theses, the main principles 
of the cosmology of Wolff, or rather, of Meier, i.e., the prin¬ 
ciples of “pure dogmatism”; on the other, are their antitheses 
(of Hume), which are to be regarded as the main principles of 
“ pure empiricism,” and both are proved in a manner recalling 
Wolff s demonstrations. To the propositions; The world is 
limited in time and space, Consists of simple parts, Has place 
for necessity as well as for freedom, Presupposes the existence 
of an absolutely necessary essence, correspond the opposites; 
The world is infinite as regards time and space, Only the 
composite is, There is only causal relation, hence no freedom, 
There is no necessary cause of the world. Transcendental 
idealism, or the distinction of things-in-themselves and 
phenomena, that is, of reason and understanding, which ex¬ 
plains the origin of these antinomies, accomplishes here still 
more: it solves them. It solves the first two (the mathe¬ 
matical) by showing that the theses as well as the antitheses 
are false, or that they consist in illusions. (Properly speaking 
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this was already done when it was shown that that which is 
complete,—hence the world-whole, and likewise, the last part 
are Ideas, i.e. demands not to remain at any one point, but 
to seek further). The last two (the dynamical), on the other 
hand, are solved in a different manner; since he shows that 
both may be true if the thesis be referred to things-in-them- 
selves), and the antithesis to phenomena. It is conceivable 
that in the world of phenomena all acts of man are necessary 
consequences of the nature of his sense-faculty, or of his 
empirical character, and hence the subjects of calculation, and 
that, outside of, or alongside of, that phenomenal world, man 
exists unaffected by time and space, and hence does not exist 
prior to his acts but as an intelligible nature pervading them, 
a thought-nature, and, as such, is free. The moral conscious¬ 
ness, which, even where we recognise the deed to be the 
necessary fruit of the character, blames the doer, appears to 
confirm this duality, which shows transcendental idealism to 
be conceivable and possible. The case of the fourth antinomy 
presents a quite similar form. What is asserted by the anti¬ 
thesis may be entirely correct, viz., that everything in the world 
of phenomena is to be explained by some other in turn and 
never to be referred back to the will of a cause of the world, 
since we can reason back to this only if we are able to arrive 
at the limit of the series of causes, to which we can never 
come; and, after all, the thesis would be justified and there 
could be posited outside of the realm of phenomena an 
absolutely necessary being. Transcendental idealism cannot 
prove that this is so, but can show the conceivability of it. 
Rather, it can do only the latter. For it has shown that 
time-succession and causality obtain solely of what appears 
(to us). 

4. The critique of rational theology which Kant had 
already anticipated in the fourth antinomy is contained in 
the section on the Ideal of Pure Reason (ii. pp. 490-532). 
Starting from the fundamental principle of Wolff’s ontology 
(fid. § 290, 4), that only the completely determined is real, 
Kant shows that such perfect determinateness is conceived to 
exist only where all positive predicates are united, hence in 
the content of all realities. According to the same principle 
of Wolff, this conception is to be thought as individual, and 
thus the preceding discussions yield the Idea of perfection 
in individuo , or the Ideal of the same, which is an indispens- 
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able standard for reason. If, now, this standard is to be 
conceived as a thing, there results the Idea of God as the 
summnm ens, which, therefore, is gotten by realizing, hyposta- 
tizing, finally, personifying, a necessary postulate of the reason, 
or by attributing, as was done in the case of the psychological 
and cosmological Idea, a predicate to the noumenon that 
properly belongs only to the phenomenon. Reason itself 
feels that this is rash, and hence attempts to justify this 
subreption by supplementary considerations; and from this 
attempt proceed the proofs for the existence of God. Kant’s 
critique of the Wolffian rational theology is, really, confined 
to the critique of this the most important portion of it. His 
predecessors had already opposed the ontological- proof, as 
the only a priori proof, to the rest as proofs a posteriori. 
Kant was thereby led to look upon it as the only speculative 
proof. He was confirmed in his view by the consideration that 
the teleological proof, the real nerve of which lies in the fact 
that the order in things does not have its root in things them¬ 
selves but is accidental to them, rests upon the cosmological 
proof, which in turn, as Kant seeks to show, presupposes 
the ontological proof. The critique of this last, therefore, 
affects all proofs in general for the existence of God. If, after 
the Cartesian manner, existence be attributed to the most 
real of all natures because, without it, that nature would be 
self-contradictory, as a triangle would be without three-sided¬ 
ness, then it is forgotten that, as we can in the last example 
think away both subject and predicate without any contradic¬ 
tion, just so is it, indeed, a contradiction to think of God as 
non-existent, but by no means such to think that no God 
exists. The other ( i.e ., the Wolffian) mode of argument, i.e., 
conceiving existence as one of the realities whose complex God 
is said to be, forgets that the content of a notion undergoes an 
increase by the added reality, but not by existence, any more 
than a hundred dollars are more than a hundred by the fact 
that they have existence. Existence expresses only a relation 
to our thought, means that we must be receptive, that some¬ 
thing is “ given ” to us. Since, now, there is only one way in 
which something is given to us, viz., sensation, but God is not 
so given to us, the ontological proof, as well as all others rest¬ 
ing upon it, is an “advocate’s proof,” and just as little as one 
can squeeze out of a hundred imaginary dollars their existence, 
so little is the existence of the most real of all natures, to be 
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gotten from the mere conception of it. This impossibility 
robs us of nothing. On the contrary, since we know that as 
regards the existence of God there can be no proof, we are, 
as respects all atheistic demonstrations, entirely undisturbed. 
The impossibility of His existence can be just as little proved, 
either a priori, for the conception of Him is not self-contra¬ 
dictory, or a posteriori , for we have nothing to do here with an 
object of experience. Therefore non liquet is here, also, the 
highest wisdom ; well worthy to be observed as regards the 
form of the existence of this ideal. As regards the content 
of it, this is a necessary regulative, not only as relates to 
our consideration of nature, but also as relates to our con¬ 
duct ; and reason demands that we treat nature, not as the 
materialists do, but as if there were a God, and it obliges us 
to act not as Epicureans, but as if a God existed. 

5. But can we get from this critique of the individual parts 
of metaphysics enough to answer the question, whether as a 
whole it is possible ? If so, the answer will be of the following 
import, that there is not a metaphysics of the supersensible, if 
by that is understood a supersensible being, and that, conse¬ 
quently, the fundamental principle of rational psychology, that 
the soul must be immortal; of cosmology, that man is free; of 
theology, that there is a God, cannot claim to be proved, or to 
be principles of certain knowledge. At the same time, how¬ 
ever, the negative result of the Transcendental Analytic, that 
the sphere of the sensible is not the only one, is here supple¬ 
mented by the positive consideration that the region of 
problems lies beyond, or outside of, this sphere. Hence there 
is no knowledge of the supersensible, because it is not a being 
(Scyu), but there is, indeed, a willing of it, or an endeavour 
to get beyond the sensible. Since, now, it is possible, in a 
variety of ways, to arrive at a priori firm conclusions regard¬ 
ing this which is the content of volition and endeavour, i.e., 
regarding ends lying beyond the sensible, and since by meta¬ 
physics was understood the totality of all a priori principles, 
there is shown by the Transcendental Dialectic the possibility 
of a metaphysics of problems. Since among these the ethical 
problems take the highest rank', the Metaphysics of Morals 
is connected with the Transcendental Dialectic just as the 
Metaphysics of Nature is with the Transcendental Analytic, 
and we, again following a hint of Kant and the example of 
Beck, connect it immediately with that. 
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6. Kant has developed practical or moral philosophy partly 
in the Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals (Wks., iv. 
pp. i and fol.), partly in the Critique of Practical Reason 
(Wks., iv. pp. 95 ff.), partly in the Metaphysical Foundations 
of the Theory of Right , and the Metaphysical Foundations 
of the Theory of Virtue (Wks., x. pp. i ff); and attempts to 
give therein what can be laid down a priori on the subject 
of human conduct. The matter contained in these three 
works is distributed in such a way that the Groundwork , 
etc., treats the laws of moral conduct, the Critique the 
faculty for it, the Metaphysical Foundations the system of 
moral conduct. Less here than anywhere else, should it 
be forgotten that Kant passed under the influence of the 
partial views that divided the eighteenth century into two 
opposing sides. On the one side was realism, which treated 
man as a purely natural being, and accordingly demanded 
a pursuance of the natural impulses, one class of realists, 
meaning by these, as did Hutcheson, particularly the be¬ 
nevolent, and the other class, as did Helvetius, the selfish 
impulses (vid. § 281, 6, and § 284, 5). Opposed to these, 
stand the idealists, who conceived man as a rational nature, 
as spirit, and accordingly represented him as ruled by the 
idea of perfection, of logical unity with himself. The end of 
action, which they both, indeed, call happiness, is, with one 
side, the greatest possible amount of sensuous enjoyment, 
with the other, self-admiration and self-sufficiency. But both 
exhibit man as one in himself and sole, inner duality being 
left out of question ; and consequently their Ethics is, in the 
main, a theory of goods and virtues. The moral philosophy of 
the men of the enlightenment and the Philosophers for the 
World sought to combine these two tendencies, but could do 
this only by ignoring (superficially) their differences. It was 
quite otherwise wfith Kant. What is necessary to a really 
concrete unity and organic fusion was brought forward by 
him : the opposition between the elements to be fused, 
their untruth, the«truth of both, and their reconcilableness. 
Even then such a higher unity could be attained by him only 
by taking a standpoint above the two and making them his 
objects. He comprehends empiricism and rationalism also in 
the sense that he explains them. If they had* merely said, 
This is the moral law; he inquired first of all, How is the 
moral law possible? From the fact that he conceived man 
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as at the same time a sense-nature and a rational nature, but 
did not forget that the two are opposed to one another, there 
immediately came to view, in the reconciliation of the two, the 
inadequateness of both sides; and hence “the ought,” through 
which ethics acquires the form of a doctrine of duties, which 
speaks in imperatives. The preference which, confessedly, he 
here gives to the Wolffian over the English conception of 
ethics brings it about that the rational nature is conceived as 
master and the sense-nature as slave. As regards form, there¬ 
fore, the moral problem appears as a universal and uncondi¬ 
tioned (categorical) imperative; as regards content, it is the 
making of the reason valid as against the natural inclinations. 
Not he who is benevolent merely by nature is the moral man, 
but he who does good to others, even “ though nature did 
not make him a friend to man.” Such a reconciliatory position 
is easily combined with transcendental idealism and its dis¬ 
tinction of noumenon and phenomenon; in fact, it springs 
out of it. Man as phenomenon receives the law ; man as 
noumenon gives it. The fact, however, that the moral 
postulate speaks as an imperative yields immediately an 
important consequence. That I unconditionally ought , I 
can feel only because I at the same time feel that I can, 
and so, therefore, the fact of “ the ought ” does not make 
“ the can,” or freedom, certain (for this could not be proved), 
but it makes me sure and certain of it. Since without 
freedom there is no “ ought,” that is, no moral law would 
be possible, there is ground of knowledge (or rather of cer¬ 
tainty) of freedom, and it, again, is a real ground of the moral 
law. The Transcendental Dialectic could assert only that 
freedom is conceivable. Here there enters as a complement 
the subjective certainty, which, since I cannot act morally 
without it, is, in the proper sense, morak This does not widen 
my knowledge (it would do this if it showed to us objectively 
what freedom is and how to demonstrate it; but that is im¬ 
possible) ; but the certainty that freedom is, is purely subjec¬ 
tive, comes to us from the fact that we “ought.” At the same 
time we become certain of a second fact that had been shown 
in the Transcendental Dialectic to be conceivable; that every 
human being is a two-fold nature—a temporal sense-nature 
whose every act is subject to the law of causality, and an 
intelligible character existing out of time, which as transcen¬ 
dental ground is responsible for all acts. As this intelligible 
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character, I am really free; transcendental freedom is the 
possibility of making an absolute beginning, whereas the free- 
dom of the Leibnitzians, as a determination from within, 
is not much more than the freedom of a turnspit driven by 
clock-work. The view that does not get beyond phenomena 
because its space and time are determinations of things-in- 
themselves must come to the denial of such freedom ; only 
upon the critical standpoint is it, not, indeed, proven theoreti¬ 
cally that freedom is a fact, but shown that we are justified 
in thinking of ourselves, that is, our intelligible nature, as free, 
upon which depends, not the individual acts but the entire series 
of them, our empirical nature, upon which, in repentance, we 
pass sentence of condemnation. (Here, again, as from the 
fact of mathematics, we can conclude back to the correctness 
of the theory of space and time.) That we are here brought 
by practical need to make theoretical (transcendental) assump¬ 
tions follows from the primacy which the practical reason has 
over the theoretical. Those assumptions are, hence, postulates 
(not in the strict mathematical sense) of the practical reason, 
by which are to be understood presuppositions which are ne¬ 
cessary from the practical point of view, but regarding which 
we cannot hope that they will satisfy a theoretical interest or 
extend knowledge. That the law-giver and the subject of the 
law are the same nature, as noumenon and as phenomenon, ex¬ 
plains why the law at the same time fills us with fear (strikes 
us down), and inspires us with confidence, forms of feeling 
which are commingled in reverence, which therefore unites 
compulsion and freedom. Just so is it clear why Kant always 
attributes to the moral law the character of autonomy, and 
why he combats every form of heteronomy in morals. Such 
heteronomy Crusius, for example, seemed to him to introduce 
in founding morals upon theology. We can speak of a priori 
determinations in reference to what should be, only if reason 
itself gives the law. Only thus, too, can we speak of a cate¬ 
gorical character in its imperative ; if what should be, de¬ 
pended upon the* arbitrary will of God, it would have validity 
only on condition that God did not alter His will,- and would 
therefore be a hypothetical imperative. 

7. As the opposition of the two theories to be reconciled 
had led to conceiving the nature of man as an “ ought ” and 
an imperative, so the perception that the two suffered under 
just the same deficiencies and were wanting in truth, led- to 
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another important determination: All previous systems of 
morals, it was said, have made it impossible to give an a 
priori ethical theory, to conceive the law of morals as cate¬ 
gorical imperative, because they placed the principle of action 
in the object willed, in the matter of the action, or, what 
is the same thing, laid down material principles. Such are 
the principles of happiness and of perfection, to which all 
others can be reduced. As regards the first, this is clear: 
Since only that object is willed which is the source of 
pleasure, and this is known merely empirically, the principle 
is an empirical principle. Just so, it has only conditional 
validity, namely, for beings that have impulses, which one 
might justly wish to be free from. The principle of perfec¬ 
tion, it is held, stands higher than the other, but even to it may 
be shown that its requirements are merely conditional, and 
hence that at bottom it cannot get beyond putting intellectual 
cleverness in the place of morality. Both defects must be 
avoided, but can so be, only if the norm be not derived else¬ 
where than from the command of reason itself. To find it in 
that, we must abstract from the matter of the same, and must 
consider the pure will (the term being understood in the same 
sense in which, earlier, we spoke of the pure understanding) 
and the law in its purity. Since there then remains only the 
form of the law, or what makes the law a law (as before there 
remained only the form of the understanding), and this is its 
universal validity, we have as the principle of morality the 
formula : Act so that the maxim of thy action may be a prin¬ 
ciple of universal legislation (more concisely- -as thou wouldst 
wish that all should act). The objection which a critic makes 
to the principle, that it is a mere formula, Kant pronounces 
the greatest commendation; and he appeals to the judgment 
of the mathematicians as regards the importance of formulae. 
He then shows, further, that there follow from this formula a 
pair of determinations which are more material in kind. One 
is, that men, because they are the subjects of that legislation 
considered as an end, must never be thought of as things but 
always as persons. A second is, that, since the touchstone is 
placed not in the fact of validity but in the universality, we 
are justified in expecting and demanding of all, the observance 
of the law of reason. It is in agreement with this that he 
often says that the universal will is not what all will but what 
all rational beings should will. 
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8 . If the deed in its actuality is in harmony with the for¬ 
mula laid down, it is legal. If, on the other hand, the motive 
of the deed agrees with that formula, the deed is moral : the 
former is agreement with the letter, the latter, with the spirit of 
the moral law. In accordance with this distinction the Meta¬ 
physics of Morals is divided into the Theory of Right and the 
Theory of Virtue (Ethics). The first contains the compulsory 
externalities, the second the duties, which are not conscience, 
but regarding which conscience renders a decision (the name 
virtue-duty \Tugend-pjlichf] is an unfortunate coinage). Only 
the common title “ Metaphysics of Morals ” unites the two ; 
otherwise they so fall apart that every relation, just so soon 
as it does not rest upon a pure moral obligation, is at once 
conceived as purely an institution of right. Such are marriage 
and the State, which, accordingly, are conceived as mere con¬ 
tracts, inner disposition not being discussed. Here, as in 
general in the Theory of Right [or Law], Kant follows the doc¬ 
trine of natural right laid down by Thomasius and Wolff. After 
defining legal right as the content of the conditions under which 
the will of individuals is harmonized according to a universal 
law of freedom—which is possible only where there is a regu¬ 
lated limitation of the individual will—Kant deduces all rights 
out of the conception of law-determined freedom, and then 
divides them into private right and public right. To the first 
belong rights in things, in persons (right of contract), finally in 
persons considered as things. (Among these rights “ in persons 
after the manner of things ” he reckons marriage.) Public right 
is subdivided into the right of states, of nations, and of citizens 
of the world. Between private and public right, or, rather, 
in both, falls criminal law, in which Kant, in opposition to all 
tendencies of the eighteenth century, maintains the theory of 
retaliation, and, with the sternness of a Minos, demands pro¬ 
pitiation for guilt, and hence calls the pardoning-power “ slip¬ 
pery.” Attacks on the death-penalty he terms sophistical 
because they proceed from the false idea that the transgressor 
has willed the punishment (then would he, in fact, be re¬ 
warded); rather is he punished because he willed the transgres¬ 
sion. In the Right of the State he in many respects agrees 
with Montesquieu. Only, he does not attach nearly so much 
importance as Montesquieu to the different forms of rule, i.e., 
to whether one or many wield the highest power. He attaches 
all the more importance to the kind of government The re- 
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publicanism, which he extols, is, in general, to him the opposite 
of despotism. He finds it wherever the law-giving and the 
law-executing power are separate. Hence an autocratic con¬ 
stitution may often stand much nearer to it than a democratic, 
for of all despotisms that of an individual is the most tolerable. 
The dilemma in which his theory places the citizen, to whom 
it denies entirely the right of resistance, although his theory 
at the same time repudiates the views of Hobbes, he thinks 
himself to have solved by postulating unrestricted expression 
of’ opinion. From publicity he hopes there will result the 
healing of all political evils. His Public Right may be 
summed up in the following principles : The civil constitution 
in every state should be republican ; the right of nations should 
be founded on a federalism of free states; and the right of 
citizens of the world should be bounded by the conditions of 
universal hospitality. The casuistic questions that are ap¬ 
pended to the individual chapters betoken the zeal with which 
Kant immerses himself in the contemplation of the most indi¬ 
vidual relations. Much more original does Kant appear in 
his Ethics, or Theory of Virtue, than in the Theory of Right. 
The above-given formula receives here a more proximate de¬ 
termination, in that the end and motives governing our actions 
should be tested by the consideration whether their univer¬ 
sality may rightly be desired. As compared with legal duties, 
moral duties are wider, not as though they were more subject 
to exception, but because the number of acts in which that 
motive can show itself active is greater. Now at this point, 
especially, is it that the negative attitude h wards the natural 
impulses becomes conspicuous : since the fulfilment of duty is 
an over-coming of these, it is called virtus , manly strength. 
For the same reason, he cannot, as do the English moralists, 
look upon one’s own happiness as tHe goal of action; what 
natural impulse requires cannot be duty. It is for another 
reason that he restricts the formula of those who make per¬ 
fection, whether one’s own or another’s, this goal: the per¬ 
fection of another can be furthered only by that other himself \ 
it cannot, therefore, be our duty to further it. Kant, there¬ 
fore, concludes as follows : One’s own perfection and the 
happiness of another may be demanded solely because duty 
requires it; hence not from mere inclination. From this 
formula we get the division of the moral duties. Duties 
towards one’s self are designated as the duties which relate 
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to one's own culture ; and these concern either the animal or 
the moral side of man. Now among the last-mentioned is 
included also the duty to have religion, i.e,, the duty to regard 
the voice of conscience (of the homo noumenon) as divine, 
where so doing gives greater strength to the moral law. Just 
as there are no duties towards animals, but man owes it to 
himself not to be inhuman or to act in an inhuman way, so 
there are no duties towards God. Duties towards others are 
divided into duties of merit, or duties of love, and duties of 
obligation, or duties of respect. Both are united in the duties 
of friendship. 

9. The sharp separation, already mentioned above, of the 
legal and the moral with a man who, like Frederick the Great 
and Lessing, as regards natural impulse, thinks and feels 
as a Stoic, and, as regards nationality, as a believer in the 
Enlightenment, has no subjective counterpoise where the 
definitions of marriage and the State are in question. Both 
are to him contracts. The first, certainly, hardly admits of 
excuse. But the case is otherwise where his ethnological 
interests and his cosmopolitan ideas together find expression 
in the treatment of the history of the world. In the short 
works entitled : Ideas for a Universal History from a Cos¬ 
mopolitan Point of View (1789); On Everlasting Peace (1795), 
and concerning the progress of the human race in his Conflict 
of the Faculties (1798), one sees how Kant is on the point of 
rising above the opposition in which his view has its root. 
The goal of the world’s history is to him the rational, i.e., as 
was above remarked, the republican, form of state. The race, 
which, since the individual cannot do it, must be assumed to 
participate in all human perfection, approaches this form of 
state in such a manner that the individual generations are 
steps upon the way. A means thereto is the antagonism of 
individual states, which differ in natural conditions, and the 
egoistic interests of individuals. But as both draw nearer to 
that goal, there is presented a harmony between nature and 
freedom, between -«natural impulse and reason. This becomes 
ever greater, for the goal, the true republic, is attained wherever 
a union of states puts an end to war, as in true politics right 
and morals are the same. The chief means for ascertaining 
how far this is already accomplished and for effecting lasting 
continuance is, again, publicity, the right of the individual 
to try all that is a subject of dispute by the moral standard. 
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What publicity tolerates, even more what it demands, is cer¬ 
tainly right. But that the human race has already made 
really important progress, is, according to Kant, evidenced by 
a most noteworthy fact, which he sees not so much in the 
French Revolution itself as in the disinterested sympathy with 
which the world followed this event. He finds this sympathy 
significant and gratifying in two respects: one is, that it shows 
how universally it is left to each people to determine its own 
form of state; the second is, that it proves how widely spread 
is the respect for the republican form of state. What Kant 
thought in this connection concerning the individual occur¬ 
rences of the Revolution appears from his expressions in the 
Theory of Right concerning the crimen immorialc, inejcpiabile 
of the 21 st of January, 1793. 

10. If Kant, in what to him constituted the content of his 
moral duties, gives the solution of the third of what were 
cited above {sub 6) as problems of an organic fusion, namely, 
recognised the truth of realistic eudamionism and of the 
rationalistic perfection-theory, he does this still more, because 
without the above-noted limitation, in what he gives as the 
last goal of all legal as well as of all moral action. This is 
the highest good, and Kant places the same in the union of 
perfection and happiness, where the latter is conditioned by 
the former. But in doing this he expressly wishes to make 
sure of distinguishing happiness from the self-satisfaction that 
naturally follows perfection, and, in agreement with the realists, 
places it in a favourable natural condition of existence, i.e. he 
conceives it as sensuous satisfaction. But since in the present 
no such harmony finds place, inasmuch as the virtuous person 
often finds himself in an unfortunate, the wicked man in a 
fortunate, condition of existence; since, further, neither from the 
notion of nature is it demonstrable that nature is a servant of 
morality, nor from that of morality that morality is subject to 
nature, we must assume that a time of adjustment will come, 
and, further, that there is a ground of agreement between 
nature and the moral law, which can lie only in the author of 
both. Thus, therefore, is repeated what appeared in connec¬ 
tion with the highest cosmological Idea—the Idea of freedom, 
and, likewise, in connection with the highest psychological 
Idea—that of immortality, and with the theological—that of 
divinity. Not that they become certain to us, but that we 
become certain of them. What, therefore, had shown itself as 
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theoretically indemonstrable and as only conceivable, and re¬ 
mains absolutely unknowable, and as regards its what and how 
a mere x, becomes morally certain to us as regards its that. 
God, freedom, and immortality are, therefore, postulates of the 
practical reason, which commands the theoretical reason, which 
had been able merely to arrive at a non liquet , to take as 
a principle that without the assumption of which the practical 
end is not to be realized. Since, now, these three form the 
content of theology, ethics is not to be founded upon theo- 
logy, but, conversely theology upon ethics : a theological ethics 
like that of Crusius had been rejected as untenable, and 
remains so; a theology founded upon ethics is quite admis¬ 
sible. (It was earlier remarked \vid. § 281, 7] that Shaftesbury 
had expressed himself in precisely the same way.) Here Kant 
acknowledges that whoever can co-operate just as energetic¬ 
ally in the realization of that moral order of the world with¬ 
out those assumptions is not obligated by them. He appears 
to have held it to be the least possible to dispense with the 
assumption of freedom; hence he often calls it a fact, and 
the certainty of it frequently a kind of. knowledge; it is a 
scibile. On the contrary, it appears to him the most possible 
to observe the moral law without the assumption of the exist¬ 
ence of God. The expressions, that this Idea is “ unavoid¬ 
able,” and that the theoretical certainty of an existing God 
overwhelms us and fills us with terror, which involuntarily 
recall the Systeme de la Nature ( vid . § 286, 3); and, finally, the 
circumstance that God and the harmony between morality 
and nature are both designated by one and the same term, 
(the highest good) prove that Kant was much inclined to do 
what soon afterwards Fichte did : to substitute for the idea 
of God that of the moral order of the world. The assump¬ 
tion merely of the That and merely for practical ends, Kant 
terms faith, and opposes it to knowledge as to assumption 
based on theoretical grounds, which at the same time relates 
to the What: but just so also does he oppose it, as a rational 
faith, to the historical faith which is a theoretical, only more 
uncertain, belief. Only another expression in favour of the 
primacy of the practical reason over the theoretical is it, there¬ 
fore, when Kant says that he is obliged to limit knowledge 
in order to make a place for faith. If, now, one saw in the 
fact of his having spoken of a (conditional) duty of making 
such assumptions, nothing more than Basedow’s duty of faith 
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(§ 293, J 5 ), this must, of course, have appeared to Kant very 
superficial. Kant is not all concerned, as was Basedow, with 
a “ happifying " assurance, but only with an assurance without 
which it were not possible to act morally. And yet, in the 
second place, since only that can be believed which the theo¬ 
retical reason has previously shown to be conceivable, the 
door is barred against every gratifying delusion and absurdity. 
Equally right is he in refusing to admit the charge that was 
brought against him from out the circle of the adherents of 
Jacobi, that his need-faith is really equivalent to the dictum : 
What one wishes, that he is inclined to believe. We are not 
concerned here with the need of any interest but with (prac¬ 
tical) reason itself, which, just because it produces this need, 
causes these assumptions. 

11. In the three Parts of the Theory of Elements the 
Critique of Pure Reason had laid down what was known and 
can be postulated a priori , i.e. t had marked out the limits 
of the content of philosophy. The Transcendental Theory 
of Method (ii. pp. 535-636) undertakes another problem: it 
aims to discover how this content attains a scientific form, or 
how out of the material the possession of which the Theory 
of Elements has secured to us, an edifice can be erected. The 
suggestions that Kant here gives are preponderantly nega¬ 
tive; hence the first chapter, The Discipline of Pure Reason 
(536-594), occupies the largest space. It gives a warning 
against applying the method of mathematics in philosophical 
investigations simply because of the success of mathematics. 
What is usually given, e.g. y by Baumgarten, as the difference 
between mathematics and philosophy, viz., that the former 
has to do with the quantitative, the latter with the qualitative, 
is, partly, not quite correct and, partly, a secondary con¬ 
sequence of the real difference, which consists in the cir- 
ciiinstance that philosophy deduces from pure conceptions, 
whereas mathematics constructs, i.e. t presents notions in 
perception. Hence philosophy cannot begin with definitions 
—only with the rarest good fortune does it end with them— 
is not at liberty to deduce from fixed axioms, must give 
neither more than one proof nor an apagogical proof for a 
proposition, and must, finally, abstain from all hypotheses ex¬ 
cept when by means of them it has to be shown as against the 
transcendent assertions of an opponent that other suppositions 
besides his are also conceivable. As the first chapter was 
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occupied with the opposition in which philosophical (dogmatic) 
knowledge stands to mathematics, so the second is concerned 
with the Canon of Pure Reason (594-619), particularly with 
the distinction between theoretical belief and certainty, the 
ground and end of which are merely practical,—a subject that 
was discussed, in part, in the tenth paragraph of this section. 
Opinion, faith, and knowledge are distinguished; under the 
second of these, again, pragmatic, doctrinal, and moral faith are 
distinguished; and this part of the work concludes with the 
consoling assurance that in what relates to the essential ends 
of man the bounties are impartially distributed, since the 
greatest philosopher stands on the same footing with him who 
is guided by the commonest understanding. In the third 
chapter, The Architectonic of Pure Reason (619-632) we have, 
first, a determination of the conception (not that of the schools 
but that of the world) of philosophy,—philosophy being the 
science of the relation of all knowledge to the essential ends 
of the human reason, and the philosopher being, therefore, not 
merely an intellectual artist but one who legislates for the 
human reason. Then it is shown how the two main divisions 
of philosophy, the Philosophy of Nature and of Morals, have 
to do, the former, with what is, the latter, with what should 
be. Those parts which are pure, abstracting from all that is 
empirical, may be termed the Metaphysics of Nature and 
of Morals, which are both preceded by Transcendental Philo¬ 
sophy as propaedeutic and critique. In a somewhat artificial 
manner, Kant attempts to force metaphysics into the four 
parts given by Wolff, only with the modification, that in the 
place of the rational psychology is put rational physiology 
(of which the former forms a minimal part). The fourth 
chapter of the Theory of Method, The History of Pure Reason 
(633-636), classifies previous views, opposing, according to 
various grounds of division, intellectualism to sensualism, 
noologism to empiricism, scientific to naturalistic philosophy, 
and finally sceptical to dogmatic philosophy. The invitation 
to enter with him upon the hitherto untrodden critical way, 
that thus it may become, instead of a footpath, a highway, 
closes the Theory of Method. 

§ 301 - 

The Critique of Judgment. 

1. To what extent Kant has succeeded in solving the first 
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problem of the most modern philosophy has been shown, 
partly in the account of his theoretical philosophy, partly in 
the concluding observations upon his Transcendental Esthetic 
and Analytic. But likewise it has been brought out in the 
account of his practical philosophy, although there we were 
obliged to admit that in this Hutcheson and Shaftesbury were 
not quite so largely recognised as were Locke and Hume 
in the investigations regarding knowledge. Instead of that, 
however, there appear in the practical philosophy very decided 
suggestions towards the solution of the second problem, towards 
a reconciliation of the views that had distinguished the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. That a child of the latter, 
as Kant was, should incline far more to it, and that, just for 
this reason, he should not, in the solution of this problem, 
advance nearly so far as in the solution of the first, is to be 
presumed beforehand. But when one sees that the same man 
who rated the authority of the individual, in the sense of the 
revolutionary century, so high that, leaving far behind him the 
self-determination of the Leibnitzians, he ascribes to it the 
capacity not merely to develop but to make an absolute be¬ 
ginning,—that this man conceives conscience not as one’s 
own inner voice but as the voice of the race ; that he whom 
Rousseau so moved and who owes so much to him and to 
Montesquieu, yet speaks so decidedly against the right of a 
people to alter its political compact and to offer resistance to 
authority, because authority can never to this extent be in 
the wrong; when one, finally, hears that he to whom, as to 
all the Enlightened of his century, Spinoza was so abhor¬ 
rent that he could never resolve upon a thorough study of 
him, and of whom one must therefore expect that, like 
Mendelssohn, he would understand by “ man ” only the 
individual and would see in “ humanity ” a merely abstract 
conception, instead of which he allows (without neutralizing 
the idea, as did Lessing [§ 294, 16], by an assumed transmi¬ 
gration of souls) that humanity progresses, and says, by way 
of consolation, to future generations: fata volentem ducunt 
nolentem trakunt —one will hardly need to wonder when one 
hears that Kant’s contemporaries reckoned him among the pan¬ 
theists. He is not a pantheist ; so little is he so, that the in¬ 
dividualistic moment greatly predominates in him, although 
undoubtedly he has, more than his contemporaries, a com¬ 
prehension of the views of the seventeenth century and has 
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made room for them more, even, than did Lessing. Likewise 
one cannot deny that Kant’s discrimination between the pure 
and empirical Ego, the former of which accompanies every 
(individual) consciousness as consciousness per se, would be 
much more readily accepted by a Spinozist, to whom the idea 
of the intellectus infinitus was familiar, than, perhaps, by Men¬ 
delssohn. And, indeed, the later development, precisely of 
the theory of pure apperception, has shown that in it there 
lies the germ of pantheistical theories. The homo noumenon in 
practical philosophy, the pure apperception in theoretical 
philosophy, are insights that did not spring up in the soil of 
the Enlightenment. Much more, however, than in the works 
on theoretical and practical philosophy does this appear—and 
with it appears the tendency to unite with them those of his 
own century—in the work, which, with the Critique of Pure 
Reason as the first, the Critique of Practical Reason as the 
second, must be called Kant’s third masterpiece, viz., in the 
Critique of Judgment (Wks., vii. pp. 3-376). 

2. In order rightly to estimate this work, in which Kant 
really transcends the standpoint of the two other Critiques, it 
must be borne in mind that the psychological foundations of 
all his investigations were not discovered by himself, but were 
borrowed, first from Wolff and the Wolffians, later from Tetens, 
whose book, as Hamann writes, always lay open on his table. 
Likewise must it, in the second place, not be forgotten that, 
according to his express explanation, all determinations usually 
contained in a complete ontology are to find their foundation 
in the Critique , a position in which he distinctly refers to 
Baumgarten. But these two facts must lead to Kant’s leaving 
behind him the dualism between understanding and reason, 
the conceptions of nature and of freedom to which he had 
come, and then transcendental idealism also. The distinc¬ 
tion between the theoretical reason, or the understanding, and 
the practical reason, or reason proper, is, as Kant expressly 
confesses, just the same as that which Tetens designates by 
the words faculties of knowledge and of desire . Now even 
Meier, more clearly Mendelssohn, and most strikingly Tetens, 
had shown that the faculty of feeling stands between the two 
as the faculty of pleasure and pain. Likewise, again, there 
was to be found in every complete ontology, and particularly 
in that of Baumgarten (Met., 341 ff.), a conception the name 
for which, on account of its relationship with the problems or 
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conceptions relating to freedom, Kant had often applied to 
these, which, however, finds application equally in nature ; and 
that is the conception of the end. By the fact that practical 
philosophy has shown what end should be realized, nothing is 
decided regarding the end which we find realized, regarding 
the perceived conformity to end. Hence is imposed a trans¬ 
cendental investigation of the feeling of pleasure and an 
analysis of the conception of the end, based on psychological 
and ontological principles. But both can very well be com¬ 
bined, since, as Kant expressly remarks in justification of this 
combination, the perception of conformity to an end always 
excites pleasure, and, conversely, what produces satisfaction 
must appear to us as end-determined. But that this investi¬ 
gation should have been termed Critique of J udgment instead 
of Critique of the Faculty of Feeling is explained by the fact 
that the vis cestiniativa of the Schoolmen was adopted by the 
Wolffians as judgment; but Kant was without doubt also led 
habitually to call the faculty intermediate between understand¬ 
ing and reason, judgment, because logic usually places judg¬ 
ing between conceiving and reasoning. In so doing, however, 
he calls attention directly to the circumstance that there is here 
no concern with an act of judgment in which the particular is 
subsumed under a given universal, but rather with one in which 
a universal is sought for the given particular. He calls this 
last, which alone henceforth is to be in question, an act of 
the reflecting, as opposed to the determining, judgment, which 
only subsumes under a known law. But that, in the investi¬ 
gations here to be instituted, Kant begins to transcend those of 
the other two Critiques, is clear from the fact that he is here 
compelled to deviate from the previous rhythmus of division. 
Kant, as did the Middle Ages, adhered.to the Platonico-Aristo- 
telian tradition that a scientific division must be dichotomous; 
and a o closely that he cites it only as a" clever notion ” that 
always, in the third category of each class, the two others are 
contained. The insertion of this third member between under¬ 
standing and reason forces from Kant the confession that his 
divisions are mostly trichotomous. He excuses himself by 
saying that the dichotomous division corresponds to the 
analytic mode of procedure; trichotomy, on the other hand, to 
the synthetic. The more there dawns upon his followers the 
consciousness that his and their philosophy has to solve the 
problem of mediation (the problem of the age) to bridge over 
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and get beyond all previous antitheses by synthesis, the more 
must trichotomy rule in the articulation of the system; for, 
dualitas reducta ad unitatem est trinitas , runs the old saying. 
The schema of triple-membered articulation in philosophical 
investigation, which, later, was degraded, by misuse, into a 
Procrustean bed, dates properly from that table with which 
the introduction to the Critique of Judgment ends (p. 39), 
where, between the faculty of knowledge and that of desire, is 
placed the feeling of pleasure and pain, between understanding 
and reason, judgment, between determination by law and 
the final end, determination by end, between nature and free¬ 
dom, art. 

3. Corresponding to the problems which the transcendental 
establishment of the Metaphysics of Nature and of Morals had 
to solve, Kant formulates also the problem of the Critique of 
(reflective) Judgment thus: It has to answer the question, 
How are synthetic judgments a priori possible as regards our 
delight in perceived conformity to an end ? i.e., Can we, and 
why can we, determine, as regards pleasure, anything indepen¬ 
dently of all experience ? But this question immediately falls 
into two, since, upon closer consideration, conformity to an end 
shows itself to be twofold. An object, that is to say, may 
affect the observer in a way that is end-determined as re¬ 
gards the person affected, i.e., is in harmony with his nature 
and character: this conformity to an end, which contributes 
as little to the knowledge of the object as the merely finding 
it agreeable does, may be termed subjective, and the pleasure 
felt in it should be termed aesthetic, because it has nothing to 
do with the conception of the object (the logical element in 
it). It is otherwise where we perceive the conformity of an 
object to its notional or ideal possibility, i.e., its nature and 
character; since we attribute to it objective conformity to 
an end, and our pleasure in it is logical. The Critique of 
Judgment falls, accordingly, into the Critique of Aesthetic 
and of Teleological judgment. Each of these, just as does 
the Critique of Pure Reason, falls into a Theory of Elements 
and a Theory of Method; only, Kant here himself confesses 
what was above asserted by us as regards the Critique of 
Pure Reason (§ 298, 2), that the Theory of Method is merely 
an appendix. The division of the Theory of Elements is in 
both parts the same : the Analytic determines in what (subjec¬ 
tive and objective) conformity to an end consists, the Dialectic 
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answers the question how, as regards it, synthetic judgments 
a priori are possible. 

4. The Critique of Esthetic Judgment treats, in its First 
Part, of the Analytic of AEsthetic Judgment (pp. 43-202), the 
Beautiful and the Sublime, and has in the Observations 
written in the year 1764 a precursor similar to that which the 
Critique of Pure Reason had had in the Dissertation . Like 
the word “ agreeable,” each of those two words denotes not so 
much a property of the object as its relation to the subject. 
Only, the judgment which aesthetic taste pronounces regard¬ 
ing the beautiful, and aesthetic feeling regarding the sublime, 
does not claim, as does the judgment of the physical taste and 
feeling regarding the pleasantness of an object, to have merely 
individual validity; but though it does not, as does the moral 
law, postulate universal validity, it nevertheless requires of 
every one to recognise its general validity. That Kant terms 
the demonstration of the justification therefor the key to the 
entire investigation, and that he calls it the deduction of the 
(aesthetic) judgment of taste (and feeling) must appear as a 
matter of course to any one who bears in mind the deduction 
of space and time, as well as of the categories. Considering 
the beautiful first, he arrives at the result that where a per¬ 
ceived object causes us to subsume not only, as in the act 
of knowing, this perception under a conception, but also 
(because it brings to light a harmonious relation between ima¬ 
gination and understanding) the faculty of perception under 
the faculty of conception, there is produced a pleasure that is 
denoted by the word “ beautiful.” Since thu, pleasure is com¬ 
municable, which an agreeable sensation of smell, for example, 
is not, we place the ground of the same in the object; and 
again, since the two faculties which were in concord in this 
pleasure are found in all men, we assume in all men a 
susceptibility to the beautiful, which, properly, should alone 
be called sensus communis , or common feeling ( Gemeingcfiihl). 
Strictly speaking, we ought not to say, “ The object is beau¬ 
tiful,” but, “ The object must seem beautiful to every one.” 
Because it is, properly speaking, not the objective property of 
the object but the idea of it, which excites in an appropriate 
way the person contemplating it, the beautiful may be 
termed the formal conformity to end, or conformity to end as 
regards form; and the aesthetic judgment of taste does not at 
all concern the material existence of a thing. (Even the 
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imaginary pleases as beautiful.) The more precise definition 
of the conception of the beautiful may be attained by the aid 
of the table of categories, or, rather, according to the four 
classes of these; and the most important results to be men¬ 
tioned are that an object is to' be regarded as beautiful which 
calls forth a free, disinterested pleasure that does not rest upon 
a conception and is not to be traced to a conscious intention, 
and, finally, arises universally and necessarily. The sublime, 
to which Kant now passes, is held to be distinguished from 
the beautiful in such a manner that in it perceptions are not 
compared with conceptions of the understanding, but with Ideas 
of the reason, so that we feel the superiority of the reason to 
the imagination in that the extensive or intensive magnitudes 
which this produces, even the infinite which it fabricates, seem 
small in contrast to Ideas. Just on account of this dispro¬ 
portion between the two, there is mingled in the feeling of 
the sublime, as not in that of the beautiful, with the feeling 
of pleasure a kind of pain, and from this commingling there 
results the feeling of reverence, whereby the feeling for the 
sublime is connected more with the moral, the taste for the 
beautiful, on the other hand, with the theoretical. Since in 
the feeling for the sublime, just as above in the case of the 
beautiful, the faculty of perceptions is subordinated to the faculty 
of Ideas, so there arise thereby aesthetic (i.e., sensible) Ideas 
(i.e., something non-sensible), which point beyond experience, as 
do the Ideas of reason, but differ from them in such away that 
the aesthetic Idea is a perception to which no conception ever 
corresponds, and which therefore is inexplicable [ inexponibel ], 
whereas the Idea of reason is a conception to which no percep¬ 
tion can ever correspond, and which is therefore indemon¬ 
strable [indemonstrate!], since to demonstration monstration is 
also necessary. The impression of the beautiful and the sub¬ 
lime may be produced by an object of nature as well as by an 
object created by freedom. The latter, the art-product, will, 
since the consciousness of ends and intention must be wanting, 
be able to do thte only if it be the work of genius, of freedom 
become natural endowment, in which the product of freedom 
has become like nature. In the beautiful work of art, there¬ 
fore, that mean between nature and freedom is most completely 
attained. Where genius, the faculty of aesthetic Ideas, calls 
forth, by the production of the beautiful, or art, aesthetically 
interesting ideas, it is these that please and not the object, 
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for this may be hateful. Or more precisely, it is the harmony 
called forth by them in us, that fills us with pleasure. Since 
the means by which ideas are called forth (their presentation) 
may be a word, gesticulation, or tone of voice, art falls into 
the arts of discourse (poetry and oratory), the formative arts 
(plastic art and the art of design), and the arts of the play of 
sensation (music and painting). With the given explanation 
of beauty and sublimity, now, is also given the possibility of 
answering the question whether and how, as regards them, 
there are synthetic judgments a priori; which is answered, 
together with others, in the Dialectic of ^Esthetic Judgment 
(pp. 203-226). If beauty were a property of objects, our judg¬ 
ments regarding it would have to be derived from experience. 
But since it has been shown that beauty and sublimity lie 
in us precisely as time, space, and the categories do, it is also 
shown that we must derive our judgments regarding them 
from ourselves. The idealism of conformity to an end answers 
the question in the affirmative, and explains the possibility of 
so doing : it explains at the same time how even that can be 
beautiful which is very obviously produced without design and 
by mechanical causes. All this, aesthetic realism, which de¬ 
clares beauty to be an objective property, is unable to do. 
Whereas according to it a beautiful object of nature would be 
possible only where nature had a design to please us, idealism 
teaches us to receive the object with favour, to look upon it 
as if it had the power to call forth in us an end-determined 
frame of mind. And the idealism of conformity to an end 
has the advantage, that contradictions that are not solvable 
by realism can be easily solved by it. The two propositions, 
The judgment of taste cannot rest upon a conception, for 
otherwise it would be demonstrable, and, It must rest upon 
one, for otherwise it could not be at all disputable, are recon¬ 
ciled by aesthetic idealism, in that it shows that in the thesis 
there is in question a conception of the understanding that 
extends our knowledge and hence is limited to the realm of 
experience, whereas in the antithesis there is in question a 
conception of the reason in an Idea, which transcends the 
realm of experience (hence the name of this section). Who¬ 
ever should expect that the Dialectic, which, now, has shown 
the possibility of a priori judgments of taste, will be followed, 
similarly as was the Dialectic of Pure Reason, by a Meta¬ 
physics of the Beautiful, is undeceived by the short Appendix 
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with which the Critiqtie of Judgment closes (pp. 224-227), 
which declares a theory of method of taste to be impossible, 
because there is no science of the beautiful. Manner {modus) 
here occupies the place of method ( methodus ); the master 
shows how to do, the pupil imitates. The best means to be 
employed as propaedeutic to all fine art is the study of the 
ancients, and moral culture ; this is with justice termed a 
study of the humaniora. 

5. In the First Part of the Critique of Teleological 
Judgment , the Analytic (pp. 232-258), there is first deter¬ 
mined the conception of the inner end, or end of nature, in 
opposition to that of utility, which the previous teleology had 
laid down: it is something that is cause and effect of itself, 
since in it all parts are determined by the Idea of the whole 
and are held in reciprocity, so that, consequently, the organ¬ 
ized and self-organizing product of nature is to be regarded 
as an end of nature. On the necessity of such a view, Kant 
has expressed himself in extenso in the Introduction, to this 
effect: The Transcendental Dialectic and the philosophy of 
nature resting upon it had laid down all the a priori 
universal laws to which the ordered world (nature) of movable 
matter is subject. Since they all relate only to motions that 
are called forth by external causes, they may be termed me¬ 
chanical, their totality mechanism. Now in one portion of the 
phenomena of nature we encounter a multitude of particular 
laws not to be deduced from those universal laws ; which par¬ 
ticular laws must, when compared with those universal laws, be 
regarded as accidental, i.e., as not necessary, consequences of 
the mechanism of nature. The tendency of reason is to seek 
everywhere a universal law for those accidental particular 
laws—which indeed had been the business of the reflecting 
judgment. Such a law is, now, that of a causality that is 
different from that which is mechanical and depends upon 
external causes, and hence is an inner causality. But the 
inner ground of motion is end, or purpose (motive, cf. § 40). 
The necessity for the assumption of this second or other kind 
of causality is a necessity determined by the organization of 
our understanding, hence obtains only of us, is subjective. If 
we were not constituted so that we have to bring -the con¬ 
ception—as that which attests the possibility of the object— 
into conjunction with the perception, which is a warrant of its 
eality, or, so that the perception gives to our merely formal 
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conception all content; if, to express it otherwise, our under¬ 
standing were perceptive and our perception were intellectual, 
the case here might be different It is possible to conceive such 
an understanding; in fact, it must be pre-supposed that in a 
nature the reality of which follows from its possibility, thoughts 
(conceptions) immediately have reality (are perceptions). To 
such an understanding all the parts may be presented at the 
same time with the Idea of the whole; but for that reason, 
also, there can be no difference at all between what occurs as 
the result of causes and what occurs as the result of ends. 
With us it is entirely otherwise. Our understanding acts 
discursively; derives the whole out of the parts, and hence 
views the latter as antecedent to the former. When, con¬ 
sequently, it encounters phenomena which (like those of life) 
cannot be understood in this way, it acknowledges that these 
will never find their Newton, who will construe them as he 
did the motions of the planets. Hence it is not forbidden, 
even as regards these phenomena, to carry the explanation 
based on mechanical causes as far as it will go, and only at 
the last moment possible admit the other kind of causality. 
But, sooner or later, we shall arrive at a point where that 
explanation no longer suffices, but we must consider the living 
object as regards its inner determination by an end, in order 
to understand it. But here two things must never be forgot¬ 
ten : first, that there is only one portion of the phenomena of 
nature in which the Idea of an end in nature is indispensable, 
viz., those of the organic world; second, that the indispensability 
of the same is merely subjective, has being only for us, so that 
we ought not so much to say, These phenomena are, as, rather, 
They are to be explained by us only by the assumption of an 
inner end. The fact that the Idea of an inner determination 
by an end is only a subjective maxim explains the - delight 
that we feel on perceiving it; but such is not the case as 
regards knowledge of mere causal connection. More impor¬ 
tant is it, that here also only the idealistic view of inner 
determination by an end places us in a position to solve the 
contradictions that remain unsolvable on the standpoint of 
the opposed view. The Dialectic of Teleological Judgment 
(pp. 259-294), that is to say, shows us that the two pro¬ 
positions, Everything happens in accordance with mechanical 
laws, and, Nothing is possible in accordance with mechanical 
laws, do not form an insoluble contradiction. The solution 
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lies in the circumstance that both are false, and that the 
defenders of the first, Epicureanism and Spinozism, as well 
as those of the second, Hylozoism and Theism, are untenable 
systems of natural science, the one fanciful, the other chimeri¬ 
cal, because they convert maxims of reflection into dogmatic 
assertions, entirely apart from the fact that they ignore the 
above-mentioned distinction of the organic and inorganic 
world. Here also, to the Dialectic is joined an Appendix , 
which discusses the theory of method of the teleological judg¬ 
ment (pp. 295-376). This contains an extended discussion 
of teleology and its relation to natural science and theology. 
Here Kant expresses himself to this effect, that if man be 
looked upon as the final end of the world, this is admissible 
only if man, the homo noumenon, the subject of morality, be 
spoken of, and hence, properly speaking, morality must be 
fixed as this final end. In favour of this view speaks also the 
fact that the well-being or happiness which that earlier teleo¬ 
logy particularly had in view may be conceived also as a 
result of the mere nature-mechanism, but morality cannot at 
all be so conceived. As regards, further, the physical theology, 
Kant does not fail to perceive that in it is formulated what the 
human heart usually feels in viewing the order in nature,— 
superiority to it. But he remarks upon this point, particularly 
where the physico-theological argument for the existence of 
God is advanced, that so little is known by us of the order 
in nature, and the amount of what appears to us, by reason 
of this ignorance, as disorder is so great, that we can at 
most only conclude to a wise orderer, but not by any means 
to an all-wise creator. But it is otherwise if w r e make our 
point of departure what was just affirmed to be the final end 
of nature, i.e., morality, and, instead of a physical theology, 
attempt an ethical theology. Of all proofs for the existence 
of God, the moral, as given in the practical philosophy, ac¬ 
cording to which the existence of God is a postulate* of the 
practical reason, is the most cogent, and, like the Critique 
of Pure Reason*, and the Critique of Practical Reason , the 
Critique of Judgment closes with the praise of the faith of 
reason, which, because it rests upon morality, is religion, i.e., 
knowledge of our duty as a divine command. 

6. The assertion made above ( sub 1), that in the Critique 
of Judgment more than in the other two Critiques Kant 
has combined the views of the seventeenth century with 
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those of the eighteenth, in which he had been bred, will be 
found justified by the table of contents preceding the work. 
The relative justification which he allows to the purely 
mechanical point of view as regards phenomena up to those 
of life; his agreement, bordering on literalness, with Des¬ 
cartes, where, in opposition to the view that man as a sensible 
existence is to be conceived as the end of creation, he con¬ 
fesses that to an infinite understanding all synthesis through 
ends may become mechanism—a position with which may 
easily be combined, as a complement, the Spinozistic assertion 
that the mind in philosophizing, being a part of such an in¬ 
finite understanding, views the universe as this does,—all this 
makes it clear why to many who were in agreement with the 
results of the two other Critiques , the Critique of /udgment 
was an unwelcome phenomenon, the more so the more anti- 
pantheistic they were, whereas to those who constructed a 
pantheism upon a Kantian foundation it was most welcome. 
(The former statement will be illustrated in connection with 
Herbart, the latter in connection with Schelling.) If, there¬ 
fore, in the practical philosophy, Kant, by distinguishing the 
intelligible and empirical natures of man, had made it possible, 
as did Leibnitz (indeed even more than he), to ascribe to him 
subjectivity, as Spinoza had accidentally, the separation of 
inorganic nature from the organic places him in a position 
to combine with the rigid mechanism of the Cartesio- 

o 

Spinozistic view the teleology of Leibnitz and the En¬ 
lightenment; but the conception of an inner conformity to an 
end had made it possible for him to rise above both these. 
But at the same time the above-made assertion is thereby 
justified (§ 296, 3), that in proportion as the second problem 
of the most modern philosophy finds its solution, the third 
also attains solution, namely, the placing the view of anti¬ 
quity in possession of its rights. No age has shown so little 
understanding for this as that of the Enlightenment. Winckel- 
mann and Lessing, the only two who form an exception, are 
the prophets of a new age, to which Kant, who is their in¬ 
tellectual relative and supporter, already belongs by the fact 
that he, with them, calls it into life. Even the fact that, 
in the system of Kant, physics is one of the main divisions, 
and that in the other division the theory of the State plays 
so important a role, evinces (cf. § 120) an agreement with the 
philosophy of the ancients; still more the fact that in the 
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manner in which he views nature all the various ways are 
combined in which the philosophy of the ancients had viewed 
it. Before Anaxagoras, there was only one view, which de¬ 
rived all things out of the natural sources of motion, i.e., the 
mechanical view; with Anaxagoras there begins, and has not 
ceased even with Plato (vid. § 87, 5), the external teleological 
way of looking at nature, which connects nature with ends 
lying outside of it, and thus diverges from that first theory. 
Aristotle was the first who maintained the conception of the 
inner immanent end, which places him in a position to be 
even more just than Plato to the earlier theory, which entirely 
ignored end in nature, to say nothing of the fact that it 
enabled him to conceive the nature of living being, as well as 
that of the work of fine art, as self-end. Although Kant had no 
direct acquaintance with Aristotle, as had Lessing, and hence 
does not confess to having such reverence for him (regarded 
as a logician), yet the agreement with Aristotle’s theory (of 
nature and of fine art) is as great in his case as in Lessing’s. 
But if he is in agreement with Aristotle, so also is he with all 
philosophemes before Aristotle, who had incorporated these 
into his system. But the third period of ancient philosophy 
had put forth other theories ; and first, those of the Dog¬ 
matists (§ 95 fifi), which originally were indeed only in the 
province of ethics. But the relationship of the Kantian 
theories with those of the Stoics has been so often affirmed 
and shown to be just in this province, that, instead of repeat¬ 
ing what was long ago said, we must, the rather, bear in 
mind that the admirer of Lucretius could not, irrespectively of 
the Epicureans, have come to conceive happiness as an atten¬ 
dant of natural circumstance, and yet give it so high a place 
in ethics. That Kant has points of agreement with the 
Epicurean theory even much more in physics than in ethics 
his 7 'hcory of the Heavens expressly acknowledges. P'urther, 
as regards Scepticism (vid. § 99 ft'.), Kant is very often obliged 
to allow himself to find fault with it, and the justification for 
asserting, wheh speaking of Pyrrho, that he formulated the 
problem of philosophy just as Kant has, will very soon be 
shown. That, finally, the Roman Syncretism (vid. § 106) 
should leave lasting traces upon a man who at school was a 
rival of Ruhnkenius in Latin and must consequently have 
had his Cicero well in mind, this last circumstance must be a 
guarantee, even if he had not, at the beginning of his literary 
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activity, fixed as a goal the mediation of oppositions, and his 
proof for the existence of God were not to be found in Cicero. 
Therefore not only pre-Aristotelian but also post-Aristotelian 
theories found acceptance with the father of the mediation- 
philosophy. But since, for a real mediation, it is necessary 
that the opposition of sides should have become sharpened to 
the farthest extreme, it becomes necessary to show as regards 
Kant—if indeed there does not apply to him a criticism 
analogous to that brought against Platonism in regard to 
physical and logical one-sidedness {lid. § 82), namely, that it 
carried the whole pagan philosophy into what was indeed a 
Christian view {vid. § 258), but a view already reconciled with 
the world, and hence conceded to pre-Christian secularity a 
preponderance—that the diametrical opposite of the ancient 
philosophy, the mediaeval spiritual philosophy, or theosophy, 
likewise received .with him a full recognition. That such is 
really the case, and that also the mediaeval philosophy is, in its 
most essential forms, contained as a moment in the Kantian 
system, is proved, above all, by the fourth masterpiece of 
Kant: Religion within the Limits of Mere Reason (Wks., vi.). 

§ 302 . 

Kant’s Religion within the Limits of Mere Reason. 

1. In the Transcendental Theory of Method (p. 601) Kant, 
in almost literal agreement with Pyrrho, states the task of 
philosophy to be the answering of the three questions : What 
can I know.? What ought 1 to do? What may I hope? 
He designates the first of these as theoretical, the second as 
practical, the third as at the same time practical and theoreti¬ 
cal. This last is done because, as appears from what follows 
(p. 602), Kant connects immediately with the third question, 
as its complement, the presupposition that the one who hopes 
will do what he should do. All three Critiques , which have 
just been characterized, have ended in the faith of reason, or 
religion, and in all three the theoretical and the practical 
question were answered as if they meant, What may I hope 
in order to do what I ought ? i.e., the theoretical was through¬ 
out subordinated, as means, to the practical, as to the end, 
exactly in a manner corresponding to the steadily inculcated 
primacy of the practical reason, of which God, freedom and 
immortality were so often proclaimed by him to be postulates. 
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But, now, there appears a work, which, according to an expres¬ 
sion in one of Kant’s letters, has as its object the answering 
of that third question, or, what means the same .thing, to give 
Kant’s philosophical theory of religion. Here his method of 
procedure is as if he had asked, “ What may I hope, if I do 
what I ought ? that is, theoretical certainty becomes a conse¬ 
quence and (since this consequence does not enter as unwilled 
consequence) appears as a willed consequence or proposed end 
and hence as an essential fact. What wonder that many of 
his “ Enlightened ” friends were alarmed at this approach to 
the orthodox, with whom pure theory was the essential thing, 
whereas the Enlightened, and hitherto Kant also, had declared 
it to be right-doing. A work so honestly intended must 
suffer being characterized as a disloyal condescension; one of 
the most profound works, as a sad example of the weakness 
of age. If Kant fixed as the problem of his philosophical 
theory of religion, to show that what can be known through 
the doctrines of the Church and of the Bible can also be 
known by reason, keeping entirely within the limits of reason, 
and employed, to establish and explain his principles, the 
history, languages, books of all people, even the Bible itself,— 
his course is just the opposite of that followed by the Church 
Fathers, who drew from the Bible the eternal truth, and that 
by the Scholastics, who made truths of reason out of dogmas. 
But just on this account must he come into contact with them. 
Coincidence in the two sides in this encounter shows that all 
essential dogmas which Patristic activity had established (vitf. 
$ 140-144) were discussed by Kant; as an encounter with 
those who were moving in an opposite direction, it shows that 
the course for Kant is the opposite of that which the framers 
of dogmas had followed. He first comes to terms with 
Augustine, then with what Cyril and Dioscurus had laid 
down, and finally with Athanasius. First he attempts to get 
an unbiased standpoint. Since this is presented neither by 
supernaturalism, which asserts the necessity of a supernatural 
revelation, nor b^ naturalism, which asserts its impossibility, 
nor even, finally, by Deism, which declares that historical 
religion contains only what natural religion teaches, Kant 
takes such a position, that upon all this he decides nothing, 
but declares natural religion to be necessary, which de¬ 
mands that a thing be recognised as a duty rather than as a 
divine command. Whoever maintains this principle, hence he 
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who thinks as he himself does, is characterized by Kant as 
the pure rationalist. 

2. Of the four parts, into which the Philosophical Theory 
of Religion falls, the first treats of, The Indwelling of the Evil 
Principle by the side of the Good, or Concerning the Radical 
Evil in Human Nature (pp. 177-216). After characterizing 
here the two opposed views, according to one of which the 
world lies in wickedness and daily sinks deeper in, while the 
other, the “heroic,” asserts, in the face of all historical 
experience, the opposite; and after having expressed the 
opinion that here, also, an intermediate view is possible, he 
combats the view that evil is one with sense, or is grounded 
in a natural impulse. Rather, as evil does not consist in the 
sense-nature nor in reason, but in the (false) subjection of the 
latter to the former, instead of the reverse, it proceeds from, 
or has its roots in, the fact that man has made this conversion 
a maxim (for only what proceeds from a maxim of the will is 
good or evil). This maxim, for which no temporal origin can 
be pointed out, which preconditions all evil deeds, since it is 
their subjective condition, may be termed an innate propensity; 
but one may not will to exculpate a human bein£ on that 
account. For, since this propensity is evil, it must be a deed 
of one’s own, and there remains only that the pcccatum origin- 
avium is an intelligible deed, to be cognised only by the reason, 
a deed from which the temporal, empirically knowable evil 
deeds, peccata derivaliva , proceed. If, now, this fact be re¬ 
presented as historical, as in the Bible, the non-temporal 
condition of evil deeds is converted into a pre-condition of all 
evil deeds. Just so the two facts that that maxim has its 
ground in the mind, and that its origin in man cannot be 
pointed out, make, when combined, the conclusion almost 
inevitable that a mind outside the human mind (The 
Seducer) is the ground. The distinction—represented in the 
Critique of Pure Reason as possible, shown in the Prac¬ 
tical Philosophy to be necessary—into the intelligible, and 
empirical natures, or thought and sense, alone helps us here; 
as this also enables us to conceive the conversion from the 
evil to the good, whether this appear always as a gradual 
change in the sense-nature, or as a revolution in the thought- 
nature, a new birth or creation. Whoever (like God) 
knows the intelligible ground of action, will be able to look 
upon the empirical ground which is still involved in progres- 
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sion as good, as well-pleasing to Him. As a subsidiary point, 
because it relates to what the reason can neither construe nor 
show as impossible, Kant treats of the question whether there 
be works of grace, by which God can help to that conversion. 
It should have no practical interest whatever, since we our¬ 
selves should always do all that is possible for our own 
betterment. 

3. The Second Part treats of the Conflict of the Good 
Principle with the Evil for the Mastery in Man (pp. 219-257), 
and discusses particularly the theory of Atonement. Since 
humanity in its moral perfection is the final end of creation, 
this man who alone is well-pleasing to God can with right be 
characterized as existent from all eternity, as He through 
whom ( i.e for whose sake) all things were made, as the Son 
of God, etc. This Idea of perfect humanity, since we have 
not made it, has descended to us and has made its dwelling 
with us, united itself with us. It is to be thought only under 
the Idea of a man in whom we practically believe if we seek 
to become so like him that there is secured to us the assurance 
of living with him in equal relations. If now, a man of so 
divine a disposition should come at a certain time, as it were 
out of Heaven, upon earth, and had given in himself the 
example of a man well-pleasing to God, and brought about 
an infinitely great moral good through a revolution in the 
human race, he might , perhaps, be a supernatural!y be¬ 
gotten man ; we have the less cause to assume this, as the 
exaltation of such a holy one above all human frailty might 
be an obstacle to the practical efficacy of his example. 
Still, he could speak of himself as if the Ideal of the Good 
were corporeally represented in him, because he speaks only 
of that disposition of mind which he has taken for his rule. 
This disposition of mind would be the righteousness that 
obtains before God. By the death of the old man we receive 
into ourselves the disposition of the Son of God, hence Him, 
and the pain that accompanies such death is the punish¬ 
ment that the new* man suffers for the old, which then 
by personification becomes the death suffered by him for our 
redemption. Only with this view of the theory of redemp¬ 
tion is it of practical importance; for we see that only by the 
receiving of the Ideal, of the Son of God, into our disposition 
and by change of heart, is absolution conceivable, and with it 
the certainty that the feared might of evil can avail nothing 
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against that which is good. The General Observation to 
the Second Part considers, though as subsidiary, miracles, and 
arrives at the result that they are theoretically indemonstrable, 

( even though undeniable, and ethically without meaning, since 
a belief supported by them would be immoral. Practically, 
moreover, nobody believes in them. 

4. The Third Part considers the victory of the good prin¬ 
ciple over the evil, and the Founding of a Kingdom of God 
upon Earth (pp. 261-325). So far as men can work together, 
for this victory, they have the condition for the establishment 
of an ethical community, in which the law-giver is not, as in a 
civil community, the people at large united into one whole, 
but the Searcher of Hearts, so that ethical community 
and people of God mean the same thing. This Idea can 
be carried out only in the form of a Church, in which the 
people are distinguished* from their leaders, who are servants 
of the Church. A true Church (ordered in accordance with the 
table of categories) will have the predicates of universality, 
purity, freedom, and unchangeableness. Since the frailty of 
men makes it impossible that the faith of reason, this foun¬ 
dation of the invisible Church, should be the basis of a visible 
Church, there inevitably enters into the place of pure ethical 
religion a religion of worship, in which, it is supposed, one 
renders proper service to God by fulfilling certain statutory 
injunctions. Like all statutes, these can be learned only 
empirically; hence the religion of the visible Church, or the 
creed, consists merely in a historical faith. Such a faith can 
be kept abiding only by a scripture believed to be holy, as 
regards which, it is fortunate if it, like the Bible, contains the 
purest ethical doctrines. Every creed is one of the modes of 
faith in which religion, more or less concealed, manifests itself, 
hence is a vehicle of the pure faith" of religion. Properly 
speaking, it has the latter for its expounder, and a moral 
exposition of the Holy Scripture, therefore, stands higher 
than the mere scriptural learning, which has a doctrinal char¬ 
acter. The object of every creed is to prepare the way for 
the faith of reason; if the leading-string snaps before it 
becomes a fetter, that transition can precede it without re¬ 
volution, otherwise, not. For that reason, Kant eulogizes his 
age, because all persons, of culture refrain from pronouncing 
judgment as to. whether the Holy Scripture is of divine origin, 
obliging no one to assent to the doctrine that it is, and regard 
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moral conduct as the essential thing 1 in religion. This is an 
approximation to the goal where God shall be all in all, in 
that the historical faith has prepared the way for the faith 
of reason. The General Observation to this Part relates to 
the mysteries, and is occupied particularly with the Trinity, 
which is interpreted in such a manner that God is to be 
conceived as having a moral quality of a three-fold nature, 
for which the designation of each of the various (moral) 
personalities is not an unfit expression. Without the dis¬ 
tinctions of holiness, goodness, and justice, there is incurred 
the danger of falling into a slavish faith, since God would be 
thought of as is a human despot (in whom the three forms of 
authority are united). But it must always be held fast that 
reason can permit this mystery only in a practical interest. Not 
with a view to a theoretical knowledge of God, but because it 
is of practical interest that calling, atonement, and election 
should not be confounded, can we say that the symbol of 
baptism expresses complete pure ethical religion. 

5. The Fourth Part, which treats of true and false service 
under the dominion of the good principle, or of Religion and 
Priesthood (pp. 329-389), is linked with the fact that in the 
preceding Part the transition from the historical faith to that 
of reason is designated as the proper coming of the kingdom 
of God. Before the goal is completely attained, true service 
of God consists in furthering that transition, false service in 
the hindering of it. If in the Christian religion, which, like 
the others, contains, besides the doctrines of natural religion, 
a historical and a statutory element, worth is attributed to the 
latter alone, or even merely a greater worth than to the former, 
there arises a preponderance of the learned dass, since only 
they are familiar with the historical element. This prepon¬ 
derance leads to priesthood, which, since the majority of the 
people consists of laity, is a source of danger to the State, 
because those who have become habituated to rendering a 
false show of service at last become clever in rendering only 
a mere show of obedience to the civil law. If false service 
consists in the false subjection of the faith of reason to the 
historical faith, as a part of it must be reckoned also the false 
education of youth, which bases the theory of virtue upon the 
theory of godliness, instead of, in the opposite way, awakening 
first the ethical spirit and beginning a new life. The General 
Observation considers the means of grace (ah expression in 
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which there is said to lie a contradiction). Prayer, a wish 
expressed in God’s presence, which the majority of people 
hesitate to use, as they do loud speaking, rests, if it is to be 
more than a self-exaltation in a soliloquy, upon an illusory 
personification. Church-going and sacraments are convenient 
means of keeping alive feeling, but may become dangerous if 
they betray one into substituting for the only proper way, 
leading from virtue to grace, the false way which indolence 
chooses and which ostensibly leads from grace to virtue. 

6. One must be blind or must delude himself if he is 
doubtful as to the answer to the question. To whom does 
Kant the more incline; to those who recognise only a religion 
of right-doing, or those who call themselves by preference 
orthodox ? or if one should say, the justification of dogma, 
and hence of the Middle Ages which originated dogmas, 
was as clear to Kant as, somewhat later, it was to Franz von 
Baadcr. One cannot deny, however, that there* was reason 
for this, when, in earnest and in jest, Kant was proclaimed, 
after the appearance of his Theory of Religion, as the promoter 
of orthodoxy; when his friends shook their heads over the 
supposed fact that he had appeared as an apostle of a new 
Scholasticism; when VVillmann gave him friendly greeting 
(and was not repulsed) because he agreed in so many things 
with the mediaeval Mystics. The charge of gnosticism which, 
on account of his interpretation of the dogmas, appears to us 
to-day as the one lying nearest to hand, was, probably because 
people troubled themselves little about the Gnostics, not open 
at that time, but all the more open later. Whoever, finally, 
as regards that “ intelligible act,” recalls the doctrine of 
Origen, as well as individual expressions of Augustine, will 
hardly call it an unjustifiable assertion^that the most essential 
standpoints of the Middle Ages resound in Kant’s philo¬ 
sophy of religion precisely as do those of antiquity in his 
philosophy of nature. If one bears in mind that, Lessing ex¬ 
cepted, none of the spokesmen of the eighteenth century saw 
in the theologyof the Middle Ages anything else than puerilities, 
one can fathom the gulf that was put by this book between 
them and Kant. Hence the long-continued neglect of it. 
If, however, one puts together what was said at the end of 
the Transcendental ^Esthetic (§ 298, 3), of the Transcen¬ 
dental Analytic (§ 299, 6), and in various places in the account 
of the practical philosophy (§ 304), and finally, in connection 
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with the Critique of Judgment (§ 301, 6), and what was just 
now said, even the above-made assertion is justified, namely, 
that Kant is, indeed, not the alpha and omega of the latest 
philosophy, but the epoch-making philosopher of it, because 
in him all its problems already have their solution. Whether 
and wherein these solutions remain incomplete, the further 
development of philosophy has to show. As by the discovery 
made by Anaxagoras the circle was described beyond which 
Attic philosophy did not pass, so Kant, who—if we may 
institute a comparison—took a step forward as great as (if not 
greater than) did Anaxagoras, the Sophists, and Socrates to¬ 
gether, laid the foundation upon which, up to the present day, 
all have built. 


B.—KANTIANS AND ANTI-KANTIANS. 

§ 303 - 

The Reception of Criticism 

t. Although the Kantian philosophy might be expected to 
have, not less than the Wolffian (vid. what was said above, 
§ 290, 9), a numerous following, yet this was a long time in 
coming. Scarcely any notice, was taken of the Dissertation; 
much less was its epoch-making character suspected. One 
person, however, forms an exception here; naturally so, since 
he had appeared as respondent for it, and Kant had talked the 
contents of it over with him. This was the brilliant Marcus 
Herz,*who in his Reflect ions in Speculative Philosophy (Konigs- 
berg, 1771) developed further Kant’s views on time and space. 
Attention was directed to the Dissertation also by Men¬ 
delssohn, whose criticisms of it nevertheless show how little 
he had perceived its importance. The Critique of Pure 
Reason also appeared, and the best review of it (the Garve- 
Feder review) Kant*could with justice characterize as one in 
which criticism had preceded investigation. Towards arous¬ 
ing the attention of the public, more was contributed than 
by Kant’s own Prolegomena by the court-preacher Johann 
Schulze (1793-1805), in his Explanations relating to Professor 
Kant's Critique of Pure Reason , and, later, by his Examination 
of the Kantian Critique of Pure Reason (2 vols., Konigsberg, 
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1789-92), because he here distinctly showed that this new 
system was not dangerous to religion. Much greater ser¬ 
vices were rendered to the dissemination of the Kantian 
doctrines by K. L. Reinold, in the Lclttrs on the Kantian 
Philosophy which appeared in Wieland’s Deutscher Mercur in 
the years 1786 and 1787, and were published separately later. 
In these it was for the first time shown that all oppositions 
that had hitherto divided philosophy were reconciled by this 
system and that the source of all disputes was cut off. It 
was of great consequence for the doctrine that the Jena 
Allgcmeine Literaturzcitung, founded in the year 17.85, and 
particularly Schiitz and Hufeland, the two chief-editors, took a 
decided stand for the doctrine. Because of this, as also of the 
circumstance that Reinhold was professor there, and that, 
besides him, the very prolific writer Carl Christian Ehrhard 
Schmid (1761-1812) likewise taught in the spirit of Kant, 
Jena was, almost more than Kdnigsberg itself, the principal 
seat, and, particularly, the seminary of Kantism. At the end 
of the nineties there was hardly a German university where 
the Kantian philosophy was not taught from a professorial 
chair, hardly any of the more important German towns in 
which there did not live writers of the Kantian school, and 
hardly a science that had not found application for Kantian 
ideas, even though it may have been that many of these appli¬ 
cations consisted merely in bringing forward the Table of 
Categories, and were strongly suggestive of Lully's rotation 
method. A complete enumeration of the names of the most 
important Kantians in and out of Germany cannot be ex¬ 
pected here. This may be found in my large work on the 
Eniwickelung der dcuischen Speculation seit Kant (2 vols., 
Leipsic, 1848-53), in § 14, 2. 

2. Opponents of a philosophy the founder of which says at 
the dose of his chief work, “ Hitherto all paths in philosophy 
have led to no goal; there remains, then, to those who find 
themselves in one of the paths hitherto trodden, only the new 
critical path,” could pot be wanting. All attacks upon Kant 
that proceed from an interest in particular questions, whether 
theoretical or practical, political or religious, may here be 
passed by. Only a momentary glance will be bestowed upon 
those which strike at the basis or the fundamental views of the 
system. The philosophy that ruled in Germany was, as has 
been shown (vid. § 294), the syncretistic popular philosophy, 
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having, on the one hand, a realistic, on the other an idealistic, 
colouring. Both must have divined that the new doctrine 
would threaten death to them. But of course each would 
condemn in it, not what was akin, but what was opposed, to 
itself. From the Gottingen circle came, as has frequently 
been said, the first more important review (in this class cannot 
be numbered that by Ewakl published in the Gotha Gelehrte 
Zeitung) of the Critique of Pure Reason . This review sees 
in the work pure Berkeleianism. The leaders of this circle, 
Mciners and Feder, miss no opportunity to attack Kant. 
To the first, Kant is a sophist, because he professes to doubt 
sensible reality ; to the second, an extreme idealist. Weis- 
haupt, who was trained by Feder, makes about the same 
objections as his earlier master. A man who stands in close 
relation with this circle is Ticdemann in Giessen, who, gradu¬ 
ally coming to very sceptical views, combats the Kantian 
system as too dogmatic. Not widely different proves to be 
the verdict of Platner of Leipsic, although he proceeds with 
a certain diplomatic prudence. In direct opposition thereto, 
Eborhard, who belongs to the Berlin circle, asserts that Kant 
arrived at his divergences from the doctrine of Leibnitz with 
the assistance of Locke, who is therefore responsible for his 
errors. Mendelssohn, again, who belongs to the same circle, 
sees in Criticism only a revival of the scepticism of Hume, 
and hence, Kant is to him the universal iconoclast. A blunter 
view of the case is that of Nicolai, who, in romances profess¬ 
ing to be witty, attacks the “ vonvornige” (apriori) philosophy. 
The spirit of Mendelssohn and Nicolai had become the ruling 
one in the Berlin Academy, when the former was dead and 
the latter was not yet member of it. Thus in the year 1792, 
the prize-question on the Progress of Metaphysics was insti¬ 
tuted by it, and repeated in 1 795 ; for the answering of this, 
Schwab received the prize because he proved that metaphysics 
had remained wholly unshaken since the time of Wolff. (A 
treatise by Hulsen, which contained the remark that nothing 
such as the gentlemen called metaphysics really existed after 
1781, and particularly after the Science of Knowledge, was 
generally regarded merely as pleasantry.) The same Schwab 
published, with a recommendation from Nicolai, Nine Dia¬ 
logues between Wolff and a Kantian (1798), as well as Eight 
Letters upon some Contradictions and Inconsequences in Kant's 
latest Works (1791). He was also one of the most active 
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contributors to Eberhard’s philosophical journal, which had 
taken for its especial task the combating of Kant. 

3. Neither wholly among the adherents, nor wholly among 
the opponents, of Kant, are to be counted those who adopt a 
multitude of ideas which were first set in circulation by him, 
but combine with them so much that Kant had combated that 
only more or less of one or another element decides where 
they are to be placed. Least of all, and yet to some extent, 
do Kantian ideas make their appearance in the kind and 
manner in which Ulrich of Jena develops, in his logical and 
ethical writings, his determinism, to which Kant opposed his 
“turn-spit”; mere, however, in Professor Abel of Stuttgart, 
who antagonized Kant in a series of writings, but with wea¬ 
pons which he had taken from him. While Brastberger and 
Borntrager attempt a reconciliation between Kant and the 
Enlightenment, Aiiiciit in Erlangen is usually numbered 
entirely among the Kantians, and has really close connection 
with them by his works : Investigation of the Function of the 
Will (1788), and Metaphysics of Pleasure according to Kant 
(1789), and by the fact that with Born, the translator of the 
Critique of Pure Reason into Latin, he edited the New Philo¬ 
sophical Magazine for the Exposition of the Kantian System 
(1789-91). But he did not stop there: Reinhold’s attempt 
to be spoken of later, to preface Kant’s Critique by an 
Elementary Philosophy as an introduction, found an imitator 
in Abicht, who also wrote such a work (1795), which, how¬ 
ever, differed greatly from Reinhold’s. Still more removed 
from Kant and Reinhold was he in his Re-examining Critique 
of the Speculating Reason (Altenberg 1799-1801), the title 
of which, even, betrays its positive, and, at the same time, 
negative, relation to Criticism. Finally are to be mentioned a 
couple of men who avowedly borrow much from Kant, but, 
since they learned to know him when they had already re¬ 
ceived philosophical incitement from other quarters, were 
incapable of occupying the position of mere pupils. As re¬ 
gards the sources of this incitement they form a kind of 
contrast one with the other, since the one received his im¬ 
pulse from Spinoza, and the other owes his entirely to the 
eighteenth century. The former is August Wilhelm Reii- 
berg (1757-1836), a man who was highly respected as a 
theoretical and practical statesman, whose political views, 
which were formed in part by J. Moser, were expounded in 
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his judgments upon the French Revolution, which appeared 
first in the A llgemeine Liieraturzeitung, then as a work pro¬ 
per. It touches at very many points the celebrated work of 
Burke. That it was particularly the study of Spinoza that 
furnished to him the theoretical basis for his anti-revolutionary 
views, appears from the earlier-written work, On the Relation 
of Metaphysics to Religion (1787), in which he explains that 
there is no other metaphysics than the Spinozistic, but de¬ 
fends this against the charge of being dangerous to religion. 
Wholly different is the position of Christian Jacob Kraus 
(1753-1807), who was Professor of Practical Philosophy and 
Cameralistics in Konigsberg, and very highly esteemed by 
Kant His treatise on Pantheism , composed at the suggestion 
of Jacobi, shows that he had zealously studied Spinozism, but 
with the individualistic view of his century tenaciously fixed 
in his conviction. There could not be expected of a pupil of 
Hume and Adam Smith an inclination towards that “ Proteus,” 
as it was the fashion for a long time after the appearance of 
Kraus’s essay to term pantheism. Grateful recognition of 
Hume was it, also, that caused Kraus, who was in agreement 
with Kant in th.e theory of time and space and of trans¬ 
cendental freedom, to wish that scepticism might more fully 
receive its due in Kant’s philosophy. Kraus’s works, edited 
by H. von Auerswald (7 vols., 1S0S-1813), have for their 
eighth volume, a work entitled: Voigt, a Biography of this 
Learned and Discreet Alan (1819). 

4. More was contributed towards the spreading of Kantian 
Ideas by Germany’s Sophocles, Johann Christoph Fried¬ 
rich Schiller (Nov. 10, 1759 —May 9, 1805), than by 
any professed philosopher. The instruction of Abel in 
the Carlsschule, the ardour with which the youth studied the 
writings of Lessing and Garve, the enthusiasm with which 
Rousseau filled him, are the most important momenta in the 
development of Schiller’s view of the world before his attention 
was turned to Kant. The Philosophical Letters of the year 
1 786 show, attractive as they are. a ferment that had not yet 
arrived at clarification, of pantheistic and sceptical opinions. 
That it was, at the very first, the Observations on the Feeling 
of the Beautiful and Sublime, and then (after 1791) the 
Critique of Judgment, that were for Schiller the entrance- 
gate into Criticism is readily comprehensible. But one under¬ 
estimates Kant’s influence upon Schiller and the capacity 
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of the latter for philosophical investigation, if one supposes 
that he had success only with Kant’s Esthetics. Through 
the encouragement given him by Ivorner and the assistance 
given him by Reinhold, but most of all through his own close 
reading of Kant’s works, he identified himself, more perhaps 
than either of the men named, with the original Kantian 
stand-point. That the principal business of philosophers is 
analysis, that we can suppose the existence of an intuitive 
understanding only in a superhuman being, that philosophy 
has to limit itself to the deduction of the most universal laws 
of knowability, but has to discover empirically the particular 
to be subsumed under them—all this Schiller holds as firmly 
as Kant, and both, therefore, saw in the Science of Knowledge 
a mistake. To what Schiller otherwise says in the most 
various writings, on the distinction between realism and 
idealism, there arises no objection from the Kantian stand¬ 
point. Just as decidedly as in the transcendental philosophy 
does Schiller agree with Kant in respect to ethics; at least 
in what is essential, the unconditional—hence independent of 
an empirically given nature in man—validity of the moral law. 
This does not imply that the poet, for whom, as artist, the 
sensuous side of man has great importance, is somewhat 
doubtful as regards the rigorism of duty, which appears to lead 
to an ascetic, monkish morality. It appears from Kant’s 
answer to him how highly Kant respected him, and how well 
Kant knew himself to be in agreement with him. In a political 
regard, also, must Schiller be placed with Kant in his equally 
strong opposition to anarchy and despotism ; only, in the case 
of Schiller, there gradually makes its appearance an element 
that is usually wanting in the then corypheuses of literature, 
and which had left even him for a long time cold, viz., the 
national. It is not only the cosmopolitan, it is also the 
German, that expresses himself in Schiller’s political views. 
Most of all, as was natural under the circumstances, was it the 
aesthetic doctrines of Kant that interested Schiller. His first 
teacher in aesthetics, Lessing, whose dictum that the repre¬ 
sentation of the beautiful is the sole end of art became the 
rock upon which the edifice of Schiller’s Esthetics continued 
to stand, had founded upon Aristotle. Schiller first came to 
know Aristotle’s Poetics after he had formed for himself an 
aesthetics under the guidance of Kant, and is surprised to find 
in it the confirmation of his own theories. At first, Schiller 
VOL. II. F F 
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had hoped to find in Kant the conception of the beautiful ob¬ 
jectively defined. Gradually, what were precisely the cardinal 
points of Kant’s Critique of iEsthetical Judgment, viz., that 
there is no objectively demonstrable principle for the beautiful, 
hence no science of the same, but that criticism and analysis 
have discovered only the subjective conditions under which a 
thing pleases as beautiful; that a;sthetic pleasure is independent 
of the matter and the existence of the object, and relates solely 
to its form and its appearance ; that that is beautiful which calls 
forth a free play or a harmonious relation of the powers of re¬ 
presentation and hence makes us feel subjective conformity to 
end, etc.,—won Schiller’s assent. The fruits of the reflections 
that were aroused by Kant are laid down in the ^Esthetical 
Essays, among which are particularly to be mentioned: On the 
Ground of Pleasure in Tragical Subjects (1792); On the Art 
of Tragedy (1792) : On Grace and Dignity (1793): On the 
Pathetic (1793) : On the Aesthetic Education of Man (1795): 
On the Necessary Limits in the Use of Beautiful Forms (1795): 
On Ndive and Sentimental Poetry (1796). He shows in these 
works how aesthetic feeling brings into harmonious accord the 
form-giving reason and the matter-receiving sense-faculty, and 
puts the mind in a state of quiet reflection, since what is per¬ 
ceived (the beautiful) produces by the form of its appearance 
an active play of the imagination. Differing from Kant, who 
supposes the feeling of the beautiful to be produced only 
where the dependent, conditioned beauty (of the human form) 
does not supervene (upon the tone or colour composition), 
Schiller considers man as the proper ideal, and passes from 
the grace and dignity to be distinguished in him to the distinc¬ 
tion between beauty and sublimity. That the sublime should 
particularly interest him, who was almost exclusively a tragic 
poet, lies in the nature of the case. It was so particularly at 
first, vi'hen the beautiful was to him an intimation of the true 
and good, art a means to these, and subordinated to morals. 
How this subordination prepared the way for co-ordination 
and finally for super-ordination, and how he had “ poetized 
himself into philosophy, and again philosophized himself back' 
into poetry,” has been very ingeniously shown, step by step, 
by Kuno Fischer in the work mentioned below. It is clear that 
here Kant has been transcended. It is wholly peculiar to 
Schiller that he weighed exactly the importance of the feeling 
of the beautiful and of art for the development of humanity as 
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a whole, a point which Kant had hardly touched. The one¬ 
sided and fragmentary culture which is a consequence of the 
wholly necessary modern division of labour demands a restor¬ 
ation of complete and perfect humanity. This, art secures, 
because, as a joyous recreation, it offsets and supplements 
hard disintegrating labour, and, as it carries the sense-nature 
of man back to form and thought, so it carries his spiritual 
nature back to matter and sense; whereby, indeed, the known 
truth and willed goodness are invested with the ornament of 
beauty. Thus he can call the poet the true man, or even say, 
Man is man only when he plays. Of the very greatest im¬ 
portance for the development of aesthetics is it that Schiller 
first formulated under the names naive and sentimental the 
great distinction which, now as the distinction between the 
classic and the romantic, now as that between the simple and 
the reflective, now that between the ancient and the modern, 
has played so great a rdle in this science ; and thereby, at the 
same time, indicated the goal, an art-ideal “in which the 
objective realism and the plastic sense for form of antiquity 
should be united with the subjective idealism and the wealth 
of thought of modern times.” 

ICuno Fischer: Schiller ah Phtlosoph. Frankf. a. M. 1858. Tomascheck: 

Schiller in sienetn Verhaltniss zur Wissenschaft. Wien, 1862. Karl 

Twesten : Schiller in seinem Verhaltniss zur Wissenschaft. Berlin, 1863. 

5. Considering how long it was before the Critique of 
Pure Reason found recognition in Germany, its recogni¬ 
tion in other countries may be called sudden. Already in 
the year 1796 the Allgemeine Literaturzeitung noticed with 
great pleasure certain Dutch works on Criticism, which were 
soon followed by others. The names: van Hemert, van 
Bosch, Chandois, Cras, Heumann, Servaas and Kinker are 
very important in connection with the spread of Kantism. 
An essay of the last-named on the Critique of Pure Reason , 
was very soon translated into French, and was the occasion 
of the fact that in France already in the year 1801 the 
highest scientific authority, the Academy, expressed itself 
concerning Kant. Through the mouth of Destutt de Tracy 
[vid. § 286, 4) it expressed itself adversely, of course. In 
sharp contrast stands what Villers expressed in his Philosophic 
ie Kant, published in the year 1801; so also a verdict given 
in the following year by Hdhne (Wronsky). Both,, however, 
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remained for the most part unnoticed, as appears from 
Degerando’s verdict. No book so smoothed the way for the 
understanding of the Kantian Philosophy in France as the 
well-known work of Madame de Stael. But for this, Victor 
Cousin’s Lectures on the Kantian Philosophy (1820) would 
hardly have received such approbation that they could be 
printed twenty years later. Remusat also holds an honour¬ 
able place among the expositors of the Kantian theory, and 
among the translators of Kant’s works Keratry, Tissot, 
Weyland, Jouffroy, Trullard, Kortet, Barni have made them¬ 
selves well-known. Men began to occupy themselves with 
Kant in England even earlier than in France. Nitsch and 
Willich apprised the English public in the years 1796 and 
1798 of the great revolution in the sphere of philosophy. 
Then the works of Beck ( vid . § 308, 7 ff.) early found trans¬ 
lators. And then the representatives of the Scotch School 
(vid. § 292, 4 ff.), and, after them, Englishmen also, began to 
perceive that German speculation could be no longer ignored; 
and how little they have done this is shown by Edward 
Caird’s A Critical Account of the Philosophy of Kant 
(Glasgow, 1877), which may here be mentioned in lieu 
of a long list of works the absence of which it amply com¬ 
pensates for. 


§ 30+ 

The Faith-Philosophy. 

1. Attacks made from a standpoint that had become 
questionable even to one occupying it (Lessing) could not 
possibly shake a system that stood so high above it. How¬ 
ever much those who made the attacks might exclaim against 
arrogance, when they had brought upon themselves the neces¬ 
sity of hearing repeatedly from the Kantians that they had 
not understood Kant, the latter could hardly say otherwise 
than, If a philosophy obviates the opposition between realism 
and idealism, pantheism and individualism, naturalism and 
theosophy by the fact that it reflects upon them (by becoming 
transcendental), and of course no longer says, as do those 
involved in this opposition, It is so or so, but So and so I must 
2 new it; and must nevertheless allow itself to be reproached 
with having denied that it is so, hence with having asserted 
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that it is otherwise, its adherents are in the right if they call 
this a fighting with windmills, a want of judgment, a misappre¬ 
hension. Only the attacks of those are worth notice who, like 
the transcendental philosophers, have abandoned that lower 
region and have made objections not based upon presupposi¬ 
tions which the transcendental philosopher denies, but upon 
presuppositions which he himself makes. But precisely this is 
the position of the three younger contemporaries of Kant, who, 
personally in close relation with each other, not only agree 
in what they charge against Kant as an inconsistency, but 
also in making the word faith their battle-cry. Although 
the meaning of this term is different with each, yet they 
are properly placed under the common designation Faith- 
Philosophers. The circumstance that what they censure in 
Kant is precisely the point with the correction of which 
the further development of Criticism is linked, alone suffices, 
even though it cannot be demonstrated that their charges 
occasion this improvement, to refute those who include the 
Faith-Philosophers in the pre-Kantian period. 

2. We name here, first, Johann Georg Hamann, a fellow- 
countryman and a valued acquaintance of Kant, who was 
born in Konigsberg on the 27th of August, 1730, and, after 
a life of very great inner restlessness, died, while on a journey 
in Westphalia, on the 2tst of June, 1788, as emerited 
superintendent of the Konigsberg warehouse. His works, 
first collected by F. Roth, appeared in Berlin (8 vols., 1821- 
42). His autobiography, and the letters contained therein, 
as well, are indispensable to the understanding of the many 
allusions in his thoughtful but singular works. So hostile 
was he to all abstractions that lead the disjunctive under¬ 
standing to the utterance merely of half-truths, that he often 
proclaimed as his maxim the principium coincidentice opposi- 
torum , and, just for that reason, scoffs at the Enlightenment, 
that aurora borealis of the eighteenth century, which wrongly 
separated the divine and the human; ‘and he is in agreement 
with Kant in this, that neither the materialism of the French 
nor the rationalism of the Germans satisfies him. But Kant, 
because of his “ two stems ” of the faculty of knowledge, 
appears to him to be held fast in that reprehended separation 
[of the divine and the human]; the mere fact of language, in 
which reason acquires sensible existence, seems to him to 
refute this two-stemmedness. Verbalism, he says, unites 
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idealism and realism. If in the uniting of opposites Hamann 
has a place by the side of Kant, often indeed surpassing him 
in this respect, he falls behind Kant by the fact that this 
union is with him something merely subjective. Hence 
his repugnance to all demonstration; hence his eulogies of 
Hume, as having put in the place of knowledge the subjective 
certainty of faith. That, he regards as a greater merit than his 
investigations relating to the conception of causality. Both, 
his delight in reconciled contradiction and the subjectivism 
in his thought, are united in the most natural way, in that 
Hamann was more and more immersed in those religious 
doctrines which because of their concrete character, are an 
abomination to the disjunctive understanding and, because 
of his own inner experience, are certain to the believer. 
Hence the atonement, in which “ apotheosis " is conditioned 
by the “ descent-into-hell of self-knowledge,” or, what is the 
same thing, only objectively expressed, the God-man, being 
the Word become flesh, solves all contradictions. Just so as 
regards the triune God, who is one and many. Without th£se 
“ mysteries ” Christianity is to him not conceivable. An 
attempt, however, to prove these, instead of inwardly ex¬ 
periencing them and living them, appears to him just as 
foolish as the attempt to deny them. Since with Hamann 
the two, the subjective certainty and the concrete dogma 
uniting the members of the opposition, are inseparable, he is 
(for that reason) as far removed from conceiving faith as 
mere sincerity of conviction as from converting it into letter- 
service. We may call him the theosophist, or the mystic, 
among the Faith-Philosophers. 

Cf. C. H. Gildemeister: Joh. Georg Hamann's, des Magus im Harden, Lebett 
und Schriflen. 6 vols. Gotha, 1S58-74. The same: Hamann-Studien. 
Gotha, 1873. 

3. Contraposed to him as his complementary counterpart 
is Johann Gottfried Herder, the naturalist among the 
Faith-Philosophers (bcJrn August 25th, 1744, in Mohrungen 
in East Prussia, died as Superintendent-General in Weimar, 
on the 18th of December, 1803). In his Complete Works, 
which were published in Tubingen by Cotta, his philosophical 
writings fill fifteen volumes. (These alone, as also Herders 
influence only upon philosophy, are here considered; his 
much greater importance for literature and for theology are 
disregarded. The first of these has been admirably brought 
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out by Hettner). Inducted into philosophy by Kant, who 
had not yet made his great discoveries, but stimulated much 
less by Kant than by Hamann, with whom he always re¬ 
mained in close association, he sees, as does Hamann, in 
language, with which reason first awakes, a proof that the 
separation of sense and thought is, a posteriori and a priori , 
an abstraction, and that, just for that reason, there is no pure 
thought, but all certainty rests upon inner knowledge, experi¬ 
ence, faith. For that reason also there is need, not of a critique 
of the faculty of knowledge, but of a philosophy of the same, 
which always rests upon language and consists in a deduction 
of the forms of language and thought But this coincidence 
with Hamann relates only to the form and manner of attain¬ 
ing certainty. As regards that of which they both are certain, 
there exists a great difference, even an opposition. The 
content of Hamann’s faith consists in the inwardly experienced 
divine secrets; that of Herder’s experiences, in the ideas 
with which his finely-discriminating and enthusiastic study of 
nature supplies him. Even in that which they both magnify 
with almost idolatrous admiration, namely, language, Herder 
makes so prominent the natural or purely human origin—the 
fact, that is to say, that man has to discover language—that 
Hamann, who otherwise, nevertheless, asserts that the truly 
human is also divine, returns to the “higher” (Sussmileh’s) 
hypothesis. Nowhere does this accentuation of the natural 
element appear so plainly as in what, philosophically con¬ 
sidered, is Herder’s most important work, Ideas for the 
Philosophy of History. To comprehend man, the microcosm, 
he begins with the universe, and attempts to show how the 
central position of the planet on which man dwells and its 
constitution condition the mode of human thought and feeling. 
Whereas the ape attains only to an essayed perfection, to 
imitation, man, endowed, by virtue of his erect position, with 
tools of action, is destined for finer thought, for art and lan¬ 
guage, in short, for what, since Herder, has been designated 
as humanity. That the history of man is a great nature- 
process, or rather that history and nature are ruled by the 
same law—that is the leading thought in this work, since 
which there has first existed a philosophical treatment of 
history. This thought is so opposed to the Kantian stand¬ 
point, that even apart from all additional, personal grounds, 
Kant and Herder would have become alienated, through their 
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modes of treating nature. Just so, however much one ntay 
be pained at the way in which Herder, in his Metacritique 
and Calligone , antagonizes Kant, one is obliged to confess 
that Herder’s enthusiasm for nature must have brought him to 
regard much of what Kant says of aesthetic pleasure as error, 
quite apart from the fact that he confounded with this theory 
transcendental investigations regarding the possibility of a 
theory of the beautiful. That in this accentuation of the 
natural element Herder occupies himself, with especial pre¬ 
dilection, with man in closer proximity to his natural con¬ 
dition, lies in the nature of the case. Hence his enthusiasm for 
the conditions of humanity and of peoples in their childhood, 
for Orientalism and Classicism, for folk-songs, etc. Con¬ 
versely, it is conceivable that he is wholly incapable of 
appreciating the stages of humanity where it is opposed to 
the natural. His treatment, particularly of the Middle Ages, 
frequently of entire Christendom, is extremely harsh; and 
one might be astonished to hear the finely-sensitive, intellec¬ 
tual companion of Winckelmann and Lessing speak of the 
Crusades as Herder does, if one did not consider that the 
spirit that was described (§ 119) as non-worldly must have 
been repugnant to the man who was nature-intoxicated and 
world-intoxicated. (Obviously, that Herder was a preacher 
is a part of the same irony of fate as that Hamann held office 
as superintendent of a warehouse. But the former did not, 
as did the latter, bear that irony with humour, but very often 
with feelings of bitterness.) As regards the frequently- 
mentioned relation between the view of antiquity and that of 
Spinoza, one need not wonder if one finds Herder bringing 
forward in his work, God, which contains his philosophy of 
religion, a peculiarly modified Spinozisrri, in which, in spite 
of all his protests against the expression, God is, in reality, 
assigned the position of a world-soul. It is an attempt—which 
his intercourse with Goethe could only make more natural— 
to infuse into Spffiozism a more vital view of nature. That 
Herdef’s Ideas were largely employed by the later philosophy 
of nature is as easy to understand as that supranaturalism 
should be drawn from Hamann. We mentioned above 
Hamann’s principium coincidentiee oppositorum. He himself 
says that he borrowed it from Giordano Bruno. Had he 
known the source from which the latter drew it, Nicolaus of 
Cusa (§ 224, 2), he would have called him his authority and 
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not the other, who in throwing out the idea of the God-man 
{vid. § 247, 4), to Hamann so indispensable, borders so closely 
upon Spinoza, whom Hamann condemns as “murderer and 
street-robber of sound reason and science.” Herder, whose 
attention, we may take it for granted, was first drawn to 
Giordano Bruno by Hamann, can, as having himself an 
enthusiasm for Spinoza, much more readily respect the in¬ 
tellectual companion of Spinoza as his predecessor, than could 
Hamann. But with the same positiveness that we can 
assert that the Cusan had pleased Hamann we can declare 
that he had disgusted Herder. 

Cf. Maria Caroline v. Herder Erinnerungen ai/s dem Lebcn Joh. Gottfr . von 
Herder's. 2 vols., 1853 (vols. 39 and 40 of the Historical Works). 

4. That the seeds sown by Hamann should not only, as he 
himself says, bloom in Herder, but also bear the fruits missed 
by him, there was required a man who united in himself the 
ideas of the Mystics and the Pantheists, and in doing so did 
not, as did Hamann, in the name of positive Christian religion, 
nor, as did Herder, in the name of mistreated Nature aud 
Art, protest against Criticism, but set philosophy against 
philosophy. This was done by “ the pantheist in head and 
mystic in heart,”—as the one who stood nearest to him 
(YVizenmann) was in the habit of characterizing him,— Fried¬ 
rich Heinrich Jacobi (born on the 25th of January, 1743, in 
Diisseldorf, died as pensioned President of the Academy at 
Munich on the 10th of March, 1819). His works, the collec¬ 
tion of which he himself had begun, were published in 
Leipsic, by Gerh. Fleischer (1812-1825) in six volumes, the 
fourth of which is divided into two parts. In Geneva, where 
he went for his education, he was first turned to philosophy 
by Le Sage, who was an adherent of the atomistic physics. 
There he was occupied at first only with English and French 
writings. He knew Bonnet almost by heart, and the writings 
of Rousseau, naturally very celebrated in Geneva, were read 
with eagerness. With this fact there later connected itself 
very naturally his interest in the Scotch School. Having 
returned to Germany, and living in favourable circumstances, 
he devoted all his leisure time to advancing himself in science 
by conversation, correspondence, and reading. No movement 
remained unnoticed by him. Among others, Kant, by his 
writings' on evidence and on the ontological proof for the 
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existence of God, gave the first impulse to a more profound 
study of Spinoza. The revolution wrought by Kant found in 
him a very attentive observer. Earlier than any other, he 
directed attention to the not fortunate changes that Kant had 
undertaken in the second edition of his Critique of Pure Reason , 
and gave warning against ignoring the first, more consistent, 
edition. (The counsel remained unfollowed, was indeed so fully 
forgotten, that, forty years later, when Schopenhauer repeated 
it, all the world supposed that it was given for the first time.) 
When in the year 1785 he published the correspondence carried 
on with Mendelssohn regarding Lessing’s Spinozism, from 
which it appeared that the man who had hitherto been known 
only as a psychological romance-writer and an author of brief 
essays was the most profound of the students of Spinoza at 
that time, and a noteworthy philosophical thinker, he already 
occupied the stand-point, which, changes in terminology left 
out of account, he always held. This, as he himself always 
recognised, touches Kant’s at many points. His maxim, bor¬ 
rowed from Pascal, that the understanding refutes dogmatism, 
and nature scepticism, pleased Kant, who had refuted both; 
likewise the fact that Jacobi is unsatisfied both with the realistic 
doctrines that originated with Locke, and the idealistic doc¬ 
trines derived from Leibnitz, although he had not agreed with 
Jacobi in terming them atheistic ; Jacobi asserts further that 
he can appeal to Kant, when he gives as the reason why those 
two theories are untenable, that it is common to both that they 
attempt to demonstrate the truth. But since to demonstrate 
something means only to show it to be conditioned (by a 
ground), it is impossible to demonstrate the unconditioned, so 
that Kant is fully.justified in limiting knowledge to the sphere 
of the relative, finite, phenomena. If one calls the uncondi¬ 
tioned, God, one must say that demonstration converts God 
into a finite nature, i.e., denies Him as God, so that it may be 
called an interest of demonstrative science that there be no 
God. A striking‘example of the correctness of this position 
is Spinozism, this unexcelled masterpiece of demonstrative 
science. Kant’s argument concerns all other cases as well as 
the last, and cannot do otherwise, for the principle of the ground 
upon which all demonstration rests is in reality the same as 
the principle totum parte prius est, of which one maybe easily 
convinced by reflecting upon mathematical demonstrations ; 
but this principle can lead to nothing else than to the whole 
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of the world, not to a prsetermundane cause, or a living 
God. We must, therefore, concede Kant to be right in hold¬ 
ing that the existence of God cannot be demonstrated, that 
God cannot be known, for a demonstrated God is no God. 

5. In the limitation of knowledge to the sphere of the finite 
or conditioned, J acobi declares himself to be in perfect agree¬ 
ment with Kant. But in another point he admits that there 
is agreement only in expression. The faith, that is to say, for 
which Kant makes room by limiting knowledge, and which 
Jacobi, after the example of Wizenmann, would call, instead 
of the faith of reason, rather, the faith of need, is by no means 
the same that Jacobi has in mind when he says that all 
certainty regarding that which demonstration cannot attain to 
rests upon faith. In avowed agreement with Hume and Reid, 
he understands by this that kind of assumption which is wholly 
independent of practical need, purely theoretical, but with¬ 
out demonstrable grounds. Its content is, accordingly, there- 
being, existence, sensible as well as supersensible. That my 
body, or that God, exists, I cannot prove; they are immedi¬ 
ately certain to me, or I believe them. (What is verbatim 
the same thing may be read in Hamann’s Socratic Mem¬ 
orabilia.) Since every demonstration is an act of self-creation, 
the faith that is opposed to this has the character of an act of 
reception, hence Jacobi’s expressions, that existence is revealed 
to us, that we get it through a miraculous operation, etc. ; 
which made the difference between this faith and that which 
the orthodox call so, to many so nearly imperceptible that 
Mendelssohn, for example, appears to have once supposed 
that Jacobi wished, as did Lavater earlier, to convert him. 
Even persons having closer relationship with Jacobi, with 
justice censured these expressions borrowed from religion. 
Instead of faith Jacobi would willingly say inner life or inner 
experience , later, very often, feeling , frequently sensation or 
sense ; usually, however, in the latest period of his life, reason 
(so in what he last wrote, the Introduction to his philosophical 
works), whereby he, as did Herder earlier, laid weight upon 
the fact that Vernunft (reason) comes from vernekmen (to 
perceive, know). Whereas, therefore, sense and reason were 
formerly opposed, later the opposition has been between sense 
and understanding, and reason stands on the same side with 
sense, from which it is distinguished in such a manner that it 
perceives supersensible objectivity, as eye or ear does sensible 
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existence. By means of both there is perception , i.e., existence 
is not made but is known by a receptive act. In the certainty 
of existence the certainty of the I and that of the Thou are so 
immediately one that both the one-sidedness of realism and 
that of idealism are out of the question. (Sensible perception 
has its origin where soul borders upon nature, and supersensible 
perception where it borders upon the supernatural.) From this 
one root all knowledge springs, and that duality of knowledge- 
stems which Kant inconsistently assumes, and the unity of 
which Hamann and Herder had already shown by reference 
to language, must be given up. This dualism is, according to 
Jacobi, the reason why Kant, who, as the first problem of the 
Critique of Pure Reason shows, had, properly speaking, to 
come to pure idealism in which assumed things have no place, 
assumed, with an inconsistency that perhaps does honour to 
the man but not to the philosopher, existence external to the 
Ego. If one adopts the stand-point of the two stems of know¬ 
ledge, the only consistent position remaining is the materialistic 
idealism of Spinoza, or the idealistic materialism of Fichte. 
And again, if one is serious in asserting that faith has to do 
only with the postulates of the practical reason, one must go 
further and put the moral order of the world in the place of 
God, and then Kant is only the John the Baptist of speculation, 
and Fichte its Messiah. Of a quite different nature is true 
philosophy, which, of course, does not aim to be demonstrative 
science and speculation. It is certainty of the existence of 
things, hence not idealism ; of God, hence not atheism; it is, 
in general, knowledge of fact, and is, just for that reason, op¬ 
posed to speculation, which has for its object not only the that 
but the how and why , and proves ( beweist ), whereas philo¬ 
sophy is merely a showing (weisen); so that the knowledge of 
reason may be termed an inspiration, to which the knowledge 
of the understanding is related merely as a token and sign. 

6. Thus far Hamann and Herder could pronounce them¬ 
selves in agreement with most of the principles of Jacobi ,* for 
with them, also, faith had been subjective certainty without 
demonstrative grounds. But as regards the content of faith, 
Jacobi is evidently in agreement with neither the God-intoxi¬ 
cated Hamann, nor the world-intoxicated Herder, but this 
“self-tormentor, ’as Hamann would fain have called him, who 
always rummaging in his inner consciousness, was never 

self; so that he said of him- 
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self that he never understood the view of another, and his 
opponents said that he falsified it wherever he would explain 
it, and landed in mere self-explanation, which, indeed, he had 
given as his goal. 

Jacobi is interested, not, like Hamann, in the facts of the 
kingdom of God, nor, like Herder, in the facts of the natural 
world, but in the facts of consciousness. If we hold fast 
what was said in the introduction to modern philosophy 
(§ 2 59) and combine with that what was just now remarked 
concerning the opposition between Herder and Hamann, we 
shall not necessarily term it a trivial remark if we say, that 
Herder and Hamann represent the ancient and mediaeval 
element in the Faith-Philosophy, and Jacobi the modern. 
Herein lies one of the many reasons why only in the form* 
which Jacobi gave to it could the Faith-Philosophy become 
the creed of a school. The individualism which is peculiar 
to Jacobi’s standpoint, which displays itself so visibly in the 
manner of his philosophizing and in the style of his writ¬ 
ings (letters, personal confessions, dialogues, exclamations, 
etc.), which makes it clear, among other things, why none of 
the post-Kantian systems was so offensive to him as the 
System of Identity, why he was so stirred up when Wieland 
defended Hobbes’ principles, etc., must make it impossible 
for him to feel friendly towards the Kantian categorical im¬ 
perative. As in his Woldetnar he had claimed for the heart 
the immunities and licenses of high poetry, for which the 
grammar of virtue has no rules, so in his Letter to Fichte he 
claimed the jus aggratiandi as against the letter of the law, 
in that so frequently quoted passage : “Jet,, ich will liigen wie 
Desdemona sterbend log,” etc. (Yes, I will lie as did Desdemona 
dying, etc.), because it is a prerogative of man that the law 
should exist for his sake and not vile versa. For himself 
there is no contradiction if, in spite of that, he closes his 
romance with the moral, Woe to him who trusts to his heart, 
or if he shudders at the idea that a Berlin student (probably 
a pupil of de Wette) finds in the heart pardon for transgression. 
The subjectivity to which he ascribed sovereignty is by no 
means an empty subjectivity, but one filled with an ample 
content, so that his standpoint has been well called that of 
superior personality. For that reason it has not been unjustly 
asserted that his two romances develop the theme of his 
philosophizing, the absolute justification of moral individuality, 
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better, almost, than all his other works. The subjectivism of 
Jacobi shows itself in the religious sphere similarly as in the 
ethical. His work on Divine Things and their Revelation , 
in which he condemns the System of Identity because of its 
pantheism, and which called out the merciless reply of Schel- 
ling, teaches nothing of divine things, speaks merely of their 
becoming revealed, so that, just as with Rousseau, instead 
of the theory of God, there is given a theory of piety, theology 
is supplanted by a pisteuology. Hence his insistence that we 
only know that but not at all what God is. All definitions 
of the nature of the Divine Being are to him anthropomor¬ 
phisms. To a “ religious materialist ” like Claudius, who 
speaks of the historical Christ, he opposes, if not indeed as 
# his own, yet as a standpoint which lies nearer to it than the 
other, religious idealism, which knows no other Christ than 
that which a divine nature in us becomes, and is far from all 
idolatry bound up in one man. It is no wonder that the 
theology of feeling, which later inclined towards orthodox)', 
as well as the rationalistic “ sincerity of conviction,’’ appealed 
to Jacobi. Since he constantly repeats that it is only the 
being, not the nature, of the object of belief that constitutes the 
content of faith, it is comprehensible why, also, he prefers most 
of all to call God being; since, further, his standpoint empha¬ 
sizes immediacy as opposed to mediacy, it is comprehensible 
why he antagonizes all who assume mediation in God. 
Against the defenders of the trinity, he advances the unity, 
of God; against those who conceive God as a process, His 
completed perfection; and in this he unceasingly celebrates, 
with Rousseau, the unknown God. It is, properly speaking, 
an inconsistency when Jacobi attributes to God the predicate 
of personality. He is led to do this by the fact that, whereas 
demonstrative knowledge rests upon the principle of the 
ground and hence knows only timeless mathematical depen¬ 
dence, he assigns to faith the category of cause and temporal 
succession (a reminiscence of Hume), and accordingly opposes 
to the ground of the world (the world-whole) the cause of the 
world or the, not extramundane, but prsetermunddne God¬ 
head. Of course when Schelling, in earnest with the person¬ 
ality of God, ascribes to Him what is a condition of personal¬ 
ity, a sub-personality which is to be subordinated, Jacobi de¬ 
clares himself against such natural history of the Absolute. 

Cf. Eberh. Zierngiebl: Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi's Lebett , Dichten vnd Denken . 

Vienna, 1867. 
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7. In closest connection with Jacobi stood his early deceased 
friend Thomas Wizenmann, on whom AL von der Goltz has 
written an extended monograph {ATitthcilungen aus dessen 
Briefwecksel und literarisehem Nachlass. Gotha, 1859,2 vols.). 
Under the nont deplume “ Volunteer ” [“ Freiwillige ’*] Wizen¬ 
mann published a work entitled : Results of the Philosophy of 
Jacobi and Mendelssohn Critically Examined ; later (1787) 
also a Letter to Kant , because the latter had expressed himself 
in Mendelssohn’s favour more than was proper. Further, a 
work by Johann Neeb (1767-1843) credits Jacobi wholly with 
the views contained in it. Neeb was later, however, further 
removed from Jacobi than Friedrich Koppen (1775-1858), who 
is to be regarded as the proper representative of the school 
of Jacobi, whose doctrines he developes particularly in his • 
Exposition of the Nature of Philosophy (Niirnberg, 1810), 
and has defended in many polemical writings. Cajetan von 
Weiller (1762-1826) and Jacob Salat (born 1766) employed 
Jacobi’s ideas, particularly in efforts towards religious enlight¬ 
enment within the Catholic church, and both were very pro¬ 
lific writers, the first being, in this regard, of greater depth. 
Like von Weiller and Salat in Bavaria, only with greater 
success, worked Leopold Rembold (1787-1844) in Austria, 
so long as the academical chair was not forbidden him; so, 
further, the Bohemian, Anton M tiller (1792-1843), and the 
pupils of Rembold, viz., J. N. Jager and R. Joh. Lichtenfels 
(i795~ I 86o), who both extended the philosophy of Jacobi 
from Vienna to the professorial chairs of Austria, as, later, 
was done with that of Herbart. In both cases the clergy 
believed it could tolerate a philosophy that declared the know¬ 
ledge of the Divine Being to be impossible. In a still freer 
relation towards Jacobi stood Jean Pierre Frederic Ancillon 
(born in 1767, died, while Prussian mihister, in 1837), whose 
writings on public law are not to be mentioned here, but 
only the Faith and Knowledge in Philosophy (Berlin, 1824), 
and For the Reconciliation of Extremes in Opinion (2 vols., 
1828-31). Related views, confined, however, to the sphere of 
aesthetics and religion, were developed by Chr. Aug. Hein. 
Clodius, professor in Leipsic (1772-1836). His Sketch of 
a System of Poetics (2 vols., Leips., 1804); Outline of the 
Universal Theory of Religion (Leips., 1808); and his work 
On God in Nature , in the History of Man , and in Conscious¬ 
ness (4 vols., Leips., 1818-22) are here to be named. His 
poetical works do not belong here. 
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§ 305- 

1. So long as the doctrines of Kant are defended, as was in¬ 
dicated above, by charging its opponents with not understand¬ 
ing or with misunderstanding it, and by saying again what 
had once been said, as, for example, Kant says again, in part 
better, in the Prolegomena what had been said in the Critique 
of Pure Reason , the theory preserves, of course, its original 
purity. It is otherwise where the objections of opponents are 
actually entered into, since, also here, there is not wanting what 
has never been wanting, and what was pointed out in connec¬ 
tion with the Eleatics ( vid\ § 37) : one of the opposing sides 
in dispute becomes infected with the stand-point of the other. 
If, now, this latter occupies a lover level than the one de¬ 
fended, it happens as it did with Melissus,—there is a letting 
down, as in the present case; for it is not to be denied that 
Kant, in attempting to come to an agreement with the realistic 
popular philosophy that had been triumphed over by his 
system, weakened (apparently at least) his idealism. It is 
otherwise where the stand-point of the opponent is a higher one. 
Here the putting one's self on a level with it is an advance, as 
the example of Zeno shows. All three of the antagonists of 
the Kantian stand-point mentioned in the foregoing sections— 
the syncretistic popular philosophy tinged with realism, particu¬ 
larly as represented at the last by the Gottingen school—the 
Wolffian philosophy become popular philosophy, as represented 
by Nicolai, Eberhard and their intellectual kinsmen—finally 
the Faith-Philosophy, particularly in the form which it had re¬ 
ceived at the hands of Jacobi, were the occasion of Kantism’s 
being adulterated with other elements, and of the appearance 
of those peculiar phenomena which H. Ritter was the 
first to designate by the excellent name of Semi-Kantian . 
Quite apart from the subjective endowments of the men, their 
performances will'stand in unequal rank always according to 
the various problems which they propose to themselves. To 
introduce elements of the realistic or the idealistic popular 
philosophy into Criticism, which has already taken them up 
into itself sufficiently, does not mean to enrich it. But if the 
Faith-Philosophy, which stood upon a level with it, in much, 
indeed, transcended it, be introduced, something of value for 
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it may be derived therefrom. It is for this reason that Fries 
stands so high above Bouterwek and Krug, and he was the 
only one who put forth a theory and founded a school, both 
of which had a lasting influence. 

2. Friedrich Bouterwek, born on April 15th, 1766, edu¬ 
cated at Gottingen as a jurist and litterateur , began in the 
year 1791 to‘give lectures in that place upon the Kantian phi¬ 
losophy, to which his first writings ( Aphorisms , 1793 ; Paulus 
Septimius , 2 Parts, 1795) acknowledge adherence in essential 
regards. He first diverged from Kant in practical philosophy, 
where he missed a material moral principle; which is, of course, 
equivalent to renouncing Kant. But he soon showed in the 
theoretical philosophy, also, that Gottingen was not the soil in 
which idealism could thrive. The noise made about realism 
in his nearest vicinity; Schulze’s Atnesidcmus and other scepti¬ 
cal writings; the reckless advance, moreover, of Fichte upon 
the idealistic path, impelled him to look about everywhere 
for defence against idealism. Jacobi's writings directed his 
attention to Spinoza, and his Abridgment of Academical 
Lectures (1799), particularly his chief work, Idea of an Apodic- 
tic (2 vols., Halle, 1799), contained the attempt, later declared 
by him to be a failure, to perfect Criticism by the introduction 
of realistic elements. Later he united himself more and more 
with Jacobi. But the writings that he published in this later 
period have, with the exception of his Philosophy of Religion 
(1824), not found much consideration—his purely philosophical 
works, that is to say. On the contrary, his Aesthetics 
(2 Parts, Leipsic, 1806) has often been reprinted, and 
his twelve-volume History of Poetry and Oratory (1801- 
1819) b as been highly praised. The Aesthetics occupies 
a more empirical standpoint He does not please so much 
where he treats the subject philosophically, as in his Meta¬ 
physics of the Beautiful (1807). He died On the 8th of 
August, 1828, as a professor in Gottingen. The Apodictic , 
so called because it inquires after the ultimate demonstratively 
certain ground of all knowledge, undertakes to be a seif- 
explanation of Criticism. Criticism needs such a thing, he 
maintains, because, though Kant pointed out the distinction 
between thought and knowledge, he repeatedly forgot it and 
put mere thought in place of knowledge. If, now, one sepa¬ 
rates the two, and considers first mere thought (Logical Apo¬ 
dictic), it is discovered that thought with its demonstrations 
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guarantees at most only the necessity of being thought, but 
never proves being, or objectivity, hence not certainty. The 
critique of thought, therefore, or logical apodictic, conducts to 
logical Pyrrhonism. Likewise the Transcendental Apodictic, 
the second part of the system, conducts to Spinozism. It is 
evident, that is to say, that for knowledge there is requisite 
the immediate, indemonstrable certainty of a being or abso¬ 
lute somewhat, a real principle (which Kant, also, smuggled 
in in his undeduced things-in-themselves), in which there 
lies no manifoldness (hence even Kant never proves that 
there are things-in-themselves) ; the omne esse, therefore, of 
Spinoza. Hut the Apodictic, in its third (practical) part, gets 
beyond logical Pyrrhonism and transcendental Spinozism. 
The experience, that is to say, of one’s own self-activity and 
of the opposition it encounters proves that there is, in us and 
without us, a living force, a virtuality; hence refutes Pyrrhon¬ 
ism. Likewise, since ethical action is not conceivable without 
individuality, and this not without a plurality of individuals, 
Spinozism is refuted; and Practical Apodictic has to show how 
we come to posit many bodies offering resistance, and, among 
them, such as we have to regard as men. In connection with 
this last question the canon is laid down : A rational answer 
to a rational question >s a guarantee of a rational nature ; and 
hence so great stress :s laid upon language. Bouterwek him¬ 
self has proposed as the most suitable name for his theory 
"■Absolute Virtualism ,” and against this there is nothing to say. 
Since the philosophy the first influences of which Bouterwek 
received, and from the effects of which he never wholly freed 
himself, was a syncretism composed of very different elements, 
it is comprehensible that he should add to his own doctrine 
this and that feature of every new doctrine that became known 
to him. Hence it may be true that many of his ideas were 
borrowed from Schelling, although any one who starts with 
Kant and studies Spinoza, in order to find means of defence 
against Fichte could, even without borrowing, arrive at points 
of contact with 4 iim. But it is clear that by this fusion of 
Kant’s doctrines with the syncretism which Kant had left 
behind him, content and strict form in system must suffer. 

3. The latter is not the case with the Transcendental Syn - 
thetism of Krug, because the form of the popular philosophy 
with which he adulterated Criticism had been in its origin a 
strictly reasoned system. Hence, here, the neat appearance, 
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affording a synoptical view by reason of the dichotomous divi¬ 
sion, and given a learned air by reason of its Greek terminolo¬ 
gy. Wilhelm Traugott Krug, born on the 22nd of January, 
1770, in Radis, near Wittenberg, studied theology after 1788 
in Wittenberg under Reinhard, and (Wolffian) philosophy under 
Jehnichen. After he had heard Reinhold for a short time in 
Jena, he published in Gottingen his Letters on the Perfect¬ 
ibility of Revealed Religion (1795), which, it is true, appeared 
anonymously, but made his name known. Already in Wit¬ 
tenberg he began his over-prolific literary activity, which he 
continued as professor in Frankfort-on-the-Oder, then (after 
1805) in Kdnigsberg, finally (after 1809) in Leipsic, until his 
death (on Jan. 13th, 1842). Resides larger works, he wrote 
a great number of brochures in the spirit of religious and 
political Liberalism, and, moreover, had a variety of learned 
disputes. The Outline of a New Organon of Philosophy 
(Meissen, 1801) contains the programme of his subsequent 
activity, to which he also strictly held himself. What is 
developed very much at length in : The Fundamental Philo¬ 
sophy (1803), The System of Theoretical Philosophy (3 vols., 
1806-10), The System of Practical Philosophy (3 vols., 1817- 
19), all of which have often been reprinted, is all to be found 
in a much more concise and hence better form in his Hand¬ 
book of Philosophy (2 vols., 1820), which has often been 
reprinted. The Universal Handbook of the Philosophical 
Sciences (5 vols., 1827 ff.) has likewise often been reprinted, 
just as many of his works have been translated into foreign 
languages.—Since philosophizing is, according to Krug, 
nothing other than, by an act of introversion, coming to 
understand one’s self and arriving at peace with one’s self, 
the first question that must be asked in a philosophical 
Problematic and answered in the philosophical Apodictic 
is, What are the real bases of all knowing ? Krug finds 
these in the immediately certain facts of consciousness, 
which the healthy human understanding feels, but which 
the philosophizing reason does not so much deduce out of 
a single fundamental fact (as Reinhold and Fichte would 
have it) as reduce to one. This fundamental fact may be 
thus formulated : I am active and seek absolute harmony in 
all my activity. On this formula, therefore, we should base the 
highest principle of all philosophy. Since in every definite 
consciousness there is given a synthesis of being and know- 
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ledge, but this has for its presupposition that being and know¬ 
ledge are originally (a priori) united in us, all empirical 
syntheses (facts of consciousness) point to an original fact 01 
transcendental synthesis which, because it is the original syn¬ 
thesis, cannot be genetically explained nor comprehended. 
This transcendental synthesis which occurs in the Ego (Kant 
would have said, “ Through which the Ego becomes ”) con¬ 
tains, as reflection upon it shows, the fact that reality is allowed 
to the Ego as well as to the opposite of it, hence the two one¬ 
sided views: realism leading*to materialism, and idealism lead¬ 
ing to nihilism,—one-sided views which the transcendental 
synthetism, which is perhaps not Kantism, but certainly is the 
true Criticism, leaves behind itself. This system recognises, 
in agreement with the healthy human understanding,'the three¬ 
fold conviction of ones own existence, of the being of other 
things, and of the reciprocity that finds place between the two, 
as incontestibly certain, although indemonstrable, fact. If one 
considers further the facts of consciousness, one finds certain 
conditions under which the received empirical content falls 
within consciousness, which are to be found with all men, and 
therefore constitute the essential fundamental character of man. 
These, the totality of which may be termed the pure Ego, are 
pre-eminently the subject of philosophy, which, therefore, con¬ 
siders not so much the individual differences as, rather, the 
faculties, laws, and limits common to all men. Of the facul¬ 
ties, there are, since feeling is the obscure beginning of theo¬ 
retical and practical activity, two, the faculty of knowledge 
and the faculty of desire, each distinguishable into three stages; 
hence philosophy is divided into theoretical and practical, the 
former, however, into the theory of thought (/ogica sive dia- 
nvcologia ), theory of knowledge ( metaphysic,a sive gnoseologia), 
theory of taste (,.csthetica sive callologia ), the latter into the 
theory of right ( jus natures sive dicerologid) , theory of virtue 
((ethica sive arctologid), theory of religion {ethico-theologia sive 
eusebiologid). In the content there presents itself little that is 
peculiar. In the* theory of knowledge, since perception and 
conception belong to knowledge, the forms of the pure Ego, 
time, space and categories are treated of, but the difficult in¬ 
vestigations relating to paralogisms and antinomies of the pure 
reason are omitted. In the theory of right, marriage. State, 
and Church are banished from the pure theory, where they 
have no place, to the applied. The original compact of the 
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State is treated as a fact The theory of religion rests, as do 
all the individual parts of philosophy, upon the facts of con¬ 
sciousness, of which there are here two that constitute the 
content of religious consciousness, the belief in God, and the 
hope of an eternal life. Dogmas are objective expressions 
for the subjective states of religiosity, i.c. confidence that the 
end of humanity is realizing itself. Without optimism and 
perfectibilism, therefore, no religiosity is conceivable. 

Cf. Meine Lebensreise von Urceus {Autobiographic). Leipzig, 1835. 

4. Towards the fusion of Kantism with the Faith-Philosophy, 
a fusion, which, as was shown above, need not be a retrograde 
step, and which, just for that reason, the most important by 
far of the Semi-Kantians had taken as his problem, Kant him¬ 
self had at least half completed a step in advance. Whoever 
completes this will have reason to say in reference to this matter 
that he has left Kant behind him. The assertion, so offensive 
to the Faith-Philosophers, that faith has to do only with prac¬ 
tical postulates, was with Kant a consequence of the principle, 
accepted by the Faith-Philosophers, that the divine cannot 
be known, and of the position (not admitted by them) that, 
besides the sphere of knowledge, there is only that of volition, 
and hence -what is not a conception of nature is necessarily 
a conception of freedom, what does not fall to physics must 
belong to ethics. But, now, Kant himself, in his Critique of 
Judgment (in which Fries recognised the central point of the 
entire Critical system), and in his philosophy of religion, had, 
properly speaking, broken the spell of this dilemma. What 
otherwise contains in itself opposition, manifestly falls into 
unity with itself when the beautiful is, not known (through con¬ 
ceptions), is not even willed (because of an interest), but is felt. 
And just so in religion, considered as* hope, to which Kant 
expressly assigns happiness as object, is this otherwise wholly 
practical conception not an object of volition, but of an endur¬ 
ing (hence theoretical) expectation. A fusion of aesthetic and 
religious feeling, a union of the two with that faith which 
was, even by Jacobi, called feeling,—this it is that is sought 
by Fries, who was first stimulated by Herder, Schiller, and 
Jacobi, left unsatisfied by Reinhold and still more by Kant, 
disgusted by Fichte, finally moulded by intercourse with Ja¬ 
cobi. But quite apart from this fusion with the ideas of Jacobi, 
which may be termed accidental, Fries—and by this he is 
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once more distinguished to his advantage from the Semi- 
Kantians just named—has, by his conception of Criticism, 
determined more closely, though always one-sidedly, a point 
that was left undetermined in Kant. How the pure Ego is 
related to the empirical, what the state of the case is as 
regards consciousness per se as distinguished from a conscious¬ 
ness,—upon this point Kant had expressed himself so vaguely 
that he left his words open to different interpretations. But, at 
the same time, he demanded a more precise determination of 
this point; for the fact that both were designated by the same 
term (Ego, consciousness, etc.) did not permit of their being 
kept entirely separate. Whereas, now, the further development 
of Criticism by Fichte brought the pure or transcendental Ego 
into the forefront in such a manner that the empirical Ego 
receives the appearance of an accident or an effect of the 
other, the opposite way out of the difficulty was likewise pos¬ 
sible. It was just this that Fries had recourse to. All that 
Kant says of the Ego he refers to the empirical Ego; a 
necessary consequence of this is, that all investigations relat¬ 
ing to the Ego become questions of empirical psychology. The 
theme worked out by Fries in all his later activity, viz., that 
the critique of reason is a psychological, hence empirical, 
investigation into the question how we know a priori , had 
been already uttered by him when he settled at the university 
of Jena. It was first made public in the year 1798 in the 
third number of C. Chr. F. Schmid’s Psychological Journal. 
The repellant influence which Fichte, whom he heard in Jena, 
exerted upon him, only strengthened him in his opinion, and 
must have drawn him ever nearer to him who placed the 
problem of philosophy in self-knowledge, but had understood 
by the self, similarly as did the Scottish School, merely Kant’s 
empirical Ego—Jacobi. By their later personal intercourse 
they were mutually strengthened and furthered in their 
views.— Jacob Friedrich Fries, born at Barby, on the 
23rd of August, 1773, and educated at that place in the 
communion of the Moravians, studied philosophy in Leipsic 
and Jena after the year 1795, habilitated himself, after he 
had been for one year family tutor in Switzerland, in Jena in 
1801, and became, in 1806, after several years’ travel, profes¬ 
sor of philosophy and mathematics in Heidelberg, having 
published, besides some smaller things written in part anony¬ 
mously, his Philosophical Theory of Right (1803), his System 
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of Philosophy as Evident Science (1S04), and Knowledge , 
Faith and Presentiment (1805). During 1 his Heidelberg 
professorship appeared his chief work, already outlined in 
greater part, in Switzerland: New Critique of Reason (3 vols., 
1807; 2nd ed., 1828 ff.), also his System of Logic (1811). 
Called to Jena in the year 1816, he was obliged, on account 
of his participation in the Wart burg festival, to limit himself 
from the year 1824 onwards to lectures upon mathematics 
and physics. Not until later did he again lecture upon philo¬ 
sophical branches. He died on the 10th of August, 1843. 
The most important works published by him during his Jena 
period are : Handbook of Practical Philosophy (1st vol., 1818 ; 
2nd [ Philosophy of Religion ], 1832), Handbook of Psychical 
Anthropology (2 vols., 1820), Mathematical Philosophy of 
Nature (1822), System of Metaphysics (1824), History of 
Philosophy (2 vols. 1840). 

Cf. E. L. I'll. Henke: Jakob Friedrich Fries aus scinem handschriftlichcn 
Nachhiss dargestellt. Leipzig, 1S67. 

5. Fries gives as the principal point of difference between 
himself and Kant the following, that he converted Kant’s 
investigations into investigations in empirical psychology, or 
anthropological investigations, and thereby did away with that 
“ prejudice of the transcendental,” which in Reinhold, Fichte 
and Schelling (on whom in 1803 he had written a special 
work), had borne such evil fruits. He complains that Kant 
seeks to determine so much a priori ., eg., what relates to pure 
apperception; and, instead of that, aims merely to tell what 
he discovers by self-observation. (Obviousl) he remains ac¬ 
countable for the justification of the presupposition that every 
one who observes himself will discover the same thing, a pre¬ 
supposition that Kant did not need, simply because his method 
of procedure was not psychological). With the exception of 
this defect, philosophy, by the subjective turn which Kant 
gave to it, enters upon a new era, and a multitude of ques¬ 
tions never to be answered, eg., regarding the transcendental 
truth or agreement of ideas and objects, are, once for all, done 
away with, and room is made for those alone admissible 
according to the standard of subjective or psychological truth. 
The organ through which this self-observation is possible is 
the reflecting understanding, the function of which is analysis 
and hence judgment. The understanding, accordingly, really 
supplies no knowledge, but only classifies it, brings it to 
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consciousness. In justified opposition to Kant, who will 
have everything demonstrated, Jacobi has pointed out cer¬ 
tain indemonstrable knowledge in us; but he borders very 
closely on not allowing that anything at all should be 
deduced, as a result of which all philosophy would cease to be, 
and mysticism would take its place. Whereas demonstration 
is an objective, deduction is a subjective, method of proof, 
which consists in the showing how original knowledge under¬ 
lies an assertion. The being of God is not, it is true, proved, 
but deduced, when it is shown that every finite reason believes 
in a God. The faculty, now, of these indubitable, hence, 
true, principles is the reason, or the original self-activity which, 
together with the original power of having impressions, the 
sense-faculty, constitutes the essence of sensible-rational mind, 
or man, so that just on that account every function of mind, 
its knowing, willing, feeling, is subject to this form, can be 
sensible and rational. To bring the original principles of 
reason to consciousness, or, give them the form of judgments, 
is the business of the understanding, which thereby solves 
the problem of transcendental philosophy. Like Kant, Fries 
begins with sensation ; like Reinhold, and still more like 
Maimon, he would here have regard paid only to the fact of 
sensations being given, not to a possible giver. But, then, 
more precisely than either, he considers the question how, 
by a mechanism, which he, with Platner, terms the course of 
thought that resembles memory, the productive imagination 
converts sensations, by giving them time and space deter¬ 
minations, into phenomena, which then, again, are by the 
logical understanding, converted, by means of the categories, 
into experiences, of the possible objects of which alone is 
there a true, hence also a mathematical knowledge. 

6 . Though thus far in entire agreement with Kant’s Trans¬ 
cendental /Esthetic and Analytic, Fries believes that he dis¬ 
covers a lacuna here. Jacobi’s sneer, that Kant had gotten the 
hypothesis of things-in-themselves merely out of the reflective- 
conception, phenomenon, appears to him not wholly un¬ 
founded. Since the objects of possible experience give only 
relations and never absoluteness, and it is, on the contrary, a 
fact already at hand and not further deducible, that reason 
postulates a being-in-itself, reason must transcend that which 
can never present such a being, and by virtue of this fact it 
enters into the sphere of Ideas or ends, that is, of that which 
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ought to be. As such problems, they are objects of faith, not 
objects of knowledge. Both, freedom and nature, are so dis¬ 
tinct one from the other that Fries absolutely rejects all 
teleological consideration of nature, and censures Kant for 
conceiving organism as an end of nature. Rather, the con¬ 
ception of reciprocity and of periodicity suffices perfectly for 
this, as Schelling has shown in his Philosophy of Nature, which 
may, just because of this, be called the first great idea since 
Kant’s Critique. Even the organism must be mathematically 
construed, for there is no other than a mathematical philo¬ 
sophy of nature, as was correctly asserted by Kant, who just 
as correctly has given the reason why the inner nature can 
be a subject only of a descriptive not of a properly philoso¬ 
phical treatment. In spite of this declaration against Kant’s 
view of the organism, Fries yet calls the Critique of Judg¬ 
ment Kant’s most important work, and does so because in it 
attention was for the first time directed to a sphere in which 
reason and understanding, thing-in-itself and phenomenon, 
Idea and experience meet. This is the sphere of the beauti¬ 
ful and the sublime. (Fries had already pointed out in the first 
of all his works, that the teleological judgment laid down laws 
which were too broad for a world of phenomena, and too 
narrow for a world of things-in-themselves, but hence justified 
the assumption that the world of phenomena is phenomenon of 
the world of things-in-themselves.) Here, and likewise in the 
religious sphere, we arrive at an apprehension of the presence 
in experience of that which transcends experience, of the 
eternal in the finite, which may most fittingly be called 
presentiment. Since religion does not give positive know¬ 
ledge of its object, this object is mystery. The world, in the 
scientific contemplation of which Idea§ cannot at all be intro¬ 
duced, not even for regulative use, as Kant says, is construed 
according to Ideas in aesthetico-religious contemplation. 
Fries often formulates the substance of his anthropologico- 
critical investigations, or his antkropologism , as follows: Of 
phenomena we have knowledge ; we exercise belief as regards 
the true nature of things; presentiment gives us power to dis¬ 
cern the latter by means of the former. 

7. Fries is not alone as regards the way he took. In 
considerable independence of him stood Gotti. Benj. Jasche, 
who was editor of Kant’s Logic, author of an ; Architectonic 
of the Sciences (1819), of an Outlines of Ethics (1824), and a 
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monograph on Pantheism (3 vols., 1826 ff.), and died as pro¬ 
fessor in Dorpat. In decided rapport, again, with Fries was 
Friedrich Calker (died the 4th of January, 1870, as professor 
in Bonn), author of The Theory of the Original Law of the 
True , Good, and Beautiful (1820), and of some other writings, 
having in view a similar fusion of the doctrines of Kant and 
Jacobi, this fusion being then carried by de Wette and others 
into theology. Also Christian Weiss (26th May, 1774 to Feb., 
1853), author of many writings, among which The Living 
God (Leipsic, 1812), has attracted most attention, had adopted 
in large measure Fries’ views. Fries’ school appeared as 
a closed phalanx after the death of the master, and will again 
be spoken of among the phenomena following Hegel’s death 
(vid. § 344, 2). 

8. Born two years later than Fries, was a man whose chief 
significance, it is true, lies in the field of Catholic theology, 
into which, in part directly, by the founding of a numerous 
school, in part indirectly, by the calling out of a more power¬ 
ful reaction, he brought a higher life. He cannot, however, 
be passed by in these Outlines , but must be given a place 
among the Seini-Kantians. This is Georg Hermes, bom 
April 22nd, 1775, who, educated at the gymnasium at Rheine 
and at the university at Munster, laboured very effectively 
at the latter place as teacher in the gymnasium and professor 
in the university, and from 1820 till his death (26th of May, 
1831) as professor of theology in Bonn. Fitted by natural 
capacity and by education rather for an oral teacher, he was 
not a very prolific writer. His Investigations relating to the 
Inner Truth of Christianity (Munster, 1805) was followed 
by his chief work, Introduction to Christian-Catholic Theology; 
that is to say, the First Fart (by far the most important), the 
Philosophical Introduction, in the year 1819 (2nd ed., 1831), 
the Second Part (incomplete), the Positive Introduction, in 
the year 1S29 (2nd ed., 1834). This, as well as the 
Christian-Catholic Dogmatic, which appeared after his death, 
does not interest uS here. 

Cf. W. Esser: Denkschrift auf Gcog. Hermes. Cologne, 1832. 

9. Good mathematical training caused Hermes to seek in 
his philosophising for definite, clear conceptions before all 
things else, and to demand cool and unimpassioned, as dis¬ 
tinguished from “ vivacious,” thinking. The direction, again, 
of his philosophy was determined by the circumstance that 
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empirical psychology was to him the entrance-door to philo¬ 
sophy. Very far-reaching religious doubts caused him to 
seek for intellectual rest at first in the older metaphysics, in 
the form it had taken under the hands of the Eclectic, Stattler, 
who had been educated in the doctrine of Wolff. He found 
it the less, because he at the same time studied Kant. The 
‘‘subjective turn” which Fries so extolled in Kant’s philo¬ 
sophy, pleased Hermes also, who on that account places Kant, 
and Fichte (only in his popular works), above all other modern 
philosophers; particuarly above the philosophers of nature, 
who, according to him, philosophize merely with the imagin¬ 
ation. But he did not find full satisfaction even in those two, 
because they appeared to him to start from certain undemon¬ 
strated presuppositions, which made impossible for them what 
becomes possible where there is a more far-reaching doubt, 
viz., to attain to a metaphysics, i.c., to the discovery of reality 
by the method of reflection. If, as philosophical investigation 
must, we question all, even what hitherto has passed for self- 
evident, the Philosophical Introduction must, before all, inquire, 
Is it possible for us to decide regarding the truth in what ways 
it is attainable and whether any of these ways is applicable to 
the proof of Christianity? With this question, there is, next, 
connected as a second, Is there a God, and what is His 
nature? and as a third, Must a supernatural revelation of God 
to men be admitted as possible, and under what universal 
conditions must it be deemed actual ? With the answering 
of these three questions the Philosophical Introduction ter¬ 
minates. (The Positive Introduction contains in the First 
Part, the only one that appeared, an investigation of the 
genuineness and trustworthiness of the Bible ; the Second 
and Third Parts were to have treated Tradition and Oral 
Teaching.) 

io. The first (in Kantian terminology, transcendental) in¬ 
vestigation first defines truth as the agreement of knowledge 
with the object known or of our judgment with the relation 
presented in reality between the subject and the predicate, and 
shows that since a comparison with the unknown object is 
impossible, there remains for us merely the psychological in¬ 
vestigation, whether and where we decide regarding such 
agreement, and, again, whether and where this decision is 
certain. These two,questions coincide with the following: 
Upon what are we decided before all reflection? and What 
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remains even after reflection, as an unalterably firm decision ? 
The fact presents itself, now, at the same time, that the de¬ 
cision which we find in ourselves is, at one time, thrust upon 
us, at another, freely adopted by us. In the first case, it is 
a holding-for-true (more concisely, holding), in the second, a 
taking-for-true (more concisely, assuming). The question to 
be answered contains, therefore, first, the question, Is there a 
sure belief [holding-for-true] existing before reflection ? The 
fact presents itself that both the knowledge, i.e., conscious¬ 
ness given by sense-perception, and the knowledge and com¬ 
prehension derived from this by the understanding, through 
the application of its stem-conceptions, do not possess this 
certainty. That which must necessarily be thought by the 
understanding is not as such necessarily to be held as true : 
the philosophies of the understanding, which misunderstand 
this, are, therefore, even the Kantian, philosophies of appear¬ 
ance. The case is otherwise with reason than with the 
faculties of knowledge (sense) and of thought (the under¬ 
standing), reason being the faculty of comprehension or proof, 
which applies a ground to what has been perceived and 
thought, in order to discover its possibility. The principle of 
the understanding, the law of identity, is for the reason only 
a principle of non-reality, conditio sine qua non. Reason first 
seeks a ground for what the understanding must think as 
actual: when it has found this, and its need of proving is 
satisfied, it must not only think, but must hold as true and 
real. The understanding is a mere thought-faculty; the 
reason is, besides, a faculty of truth and reality. If, now, we 
make reason a positive criterion and attempt to gainsay (to 
doubt) what we know and understand, it results that what we 
immediately find in ourselves as datum (e.g., the fact that we 
have sensations) must be held true, and exists as such before 
all reflection ; the first transcendental question, Is there a 
sure belief? is answered in the affirmative. How is it w r ith 
the second, Is there a sure assumption based on practical 
ends ? First it is shown that sensible ends justify no 
assumptions; hence assumption on the basis of inclination 
does not give certainty. It is otherwise with rational ends, 
i.e., those which reason not only recommends but uncon¬ 
ditionally prescribes, so that it proves itself to be here not 
only practical but obligatory. There may, of course, enter 
in the moral necessity for assuming what appears to the 
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theoretical reason as doubtful (never what appears to it im¬ 
possible). In all cases, namely, where the highest command 
of duty, the exhibition and conservation of the dignity of 
man in ourselves and others, cannot be fulfilled without the 
assumption of this or that real thing, we are in the proper 
sense of the word morally certain of it. This certainty is, it 
is true, entirely different from the necessary holding-for-true, 
for in the latter it always happens that first the known object, 
and then the knowledge, is held as true; whereas in as¬ 
sumption the reverse is the case; also, the necessity of belief 
is one grounded in the nature of the reason, hence is physical, 
that of assumption depends upon an end, and hence is moral. 
Certainty is in both cases the same. The common result of 
the two is (rational) faith. This word is always properly 
employed wherever something is accepted as indubitable 
reality; improperly, whenever it is a matter of opinion. 

11. The answer to the second main question requires, as 
Hermes himself says, a metaphysical investigation (no longer 
an investigation in the theory of knowledge, or a transcen¬ 
dental investigation), for the problem of all metaphysics is, at 
bottom, only to discover reality by the method of reflection. 
Indeed, since it appears in this investigation that the question 
whether there is a God can be answered only in proportion 
as the like question regarding the inner and outer world has 
been answered, there are here to be solved the highest psycho¬ 
logical, cosmological, and theological problems. In the solution 
of all three, Hermes arrives at much more positive results 
than Kant in his Transcendental Dialect: ': {vid. § 300, 2-4). 
Applying the result reached above, that what is found as fact 
in immediate consciousness must, and hence may, be held as 
true, he starts, now, with the indubitable fact that we find in 
ourselves sensations, presentations, etc. If, now, the under¬ 
standing is compelled to think of some of these mental states 
as not (longer) existing, of others as existing, it can do this 
only by thinking temporal change of a substance present 
throughout those states, i.e ., of the Ego. But this idea 
formed by the understanding must be realized (made un¬ 
alterable) by reason, because otherwise reason would lack 
ground (the possibility) for that indubitable fact. Hence 
the critical (reflecting) reason must hold as true an Ego dis¬ 
tinct from the non-Ego, i.e., an inner world. But just so, if 
the indubitable fact that I find the idea of an external object 
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forced upon me be comprehended as possible, the reflecting 
reason, also, must, as every one does before reflection, hold 
sense-objects as limited to definite portions of space and as 
the bearers or rather causes of our sensations, i.e. y hold an 
external world as real. The answer to this (theological) main 
question, which is linked with those preliminary psychological 
and cosmological questions, is the more circumstantial that, as 
regards both the existence and the attributes of God, it is 
always inquired, first, whether the belief, then whether the 
assumption, of these is necessary. For the existence of God, 
we have the decisive ground of reason that the changes of 
things, particularly their origin and passing out of existence, 
can be comprehended only if an infinite series of created 
things or an uncreated thing be supplied in thought as cause 
of that change; the first, however, is untenable because in 
that case we have to do only with effects, never with a cause, 
hence there remains for us only to hold as real an uncreated 
thing or a cause. In opposition to Kant and Fichte, it is as¬ 
serted that the certainty of the existence of God is not a moral 
certainty, but that it is a physical necessity for the theoretical 
reason to hold as real a certain, eternal, absolute, unchange¬ 
able. personal, creative first cause of the transitory world. It 
is otherwise as regards the attributes of God, where theoretical 
and practical reason, belief and assumption, unite in making us 
certain of the incomprehensible power, knowledge, and good¬ 
ness, as well as of the holiness, freedom, and love of God, in 
virtue of which God wills our happiness, which, just because 
He wills it eternally, is therefore eternally willed and hence will 
endure eternally. In spite of this faith, rendered irrevocably 
certain through the theoretical and practical reason, it must 
not be misunderstood, that much that transcends the power of 
reason to conceive, as c.g ., the infinitude of the divine attri¬ 
butes, can become certain to us only by the way of experience ; 
especially, that the real nature of God remains to us, even 
after actual revelation, uncognizable. A mistaking of the 
limits of our comprehension leads to anthropopathic ideas of 
God as they appear in the present errors, both where con¬ 
ceived analogy with a father has led to an over-mild, and 
where comparison to a judge, to a stern God. As regards 
the third question (the possibility of a supernatural revela¬ 
tion), it is merely to be remarked that, whereas the existence 
of God is securely established by the theoretical reason, the 
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above-mentioned attributes of God by the theoretical and 
practical reason, revelation in general, and a definite revela¬ 
tion in particular, is guaranteed only by the obligatory reason, 
so that, therefore, it remains a moral necessity. 


Cl. Albert Krenzhage r Beurthrilung der llerviesischen Philosophic , eta 
Munster, 1838.—Bolzano: Prufung der Philosophic des seligen Georg 
Hermes , etc. Sulzbach, 1840. 

12. It may appear strange that we place with Hermes a 
man, whose work, just now mentioned, contains an expression 
of high regard for his personal character, but whose chief 
doctrines—thorough-going doubt, subjectivism, according to 
which necessity represents knowledge of the truth, finally, 
assumption based on postulates—he so severely criticises. 
And yet they belong together not only on account of the 
similar position which they took up in the Catholic Church 
and the Church took up towards them, but 011 account of 
their point of contact in science. Neither, it is true, had ever 
been a follower of Kant, but they owe to him even more 
than they themselves acknowledge; both feel themselves re¬ 
pelled by the consequences drawn from Kant’s doctrines by 
those going beyond those doctrines, and incline rather towards 
such as he had gotten beyond; with both, clearness in con¬ 
ceptions takes precedence of everything else, and, with full 
adherence to Catholic dogmas, they always seek to fulfil the 
demands of the natural understanding; finally, alike distin¬ 
guished by their talent for teaching, they both become the 
centres of circles of faithful disciples, only, that upon one 
the distrust of ecclesiastical superiors did not fall till after his 
death, so that his activity in the teacher’s chair was never 
interrupted, whereas it early drove the other from that post, 
and compelled him to adopt instead • of the occupation of 
stimulating men by personal contact, which was more in 
harmony with his natural aptitude, that of the prolific writer. 
Hence the more brilliant success of the one who was not the 
more significant. Bernhard Bolzano, born Oct. 5th, 1781, in 
Prague, zealously occupied with mathematics and philosophy 
from early youth, regarded it as his life-work in both to help, 
by illustrating their conceptions, to place them upon a firm 
foundation. In mathematics, where he is perhaps more 
important than in philosophy, he early appeared as a writer. 
His Considerations relating to certain Subjects in Elementary 
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Geometry (Prague, 1804), as well as the Contributions towards 
a Fundamental Presentation of Mathematics (Prague, 1810), 
attempt, by putting conceptions in the place of intuitive con¬ 
struction, to avoid the unmethodical procedure previously 
prevailing, in which, e.g., in order to demonstrate something 
about lines one calls to his assistance principles taken from the 
theory of surfaces and requires a variety of undemonstrated pre¬ 
suppositions. Thus, by means of the conception of similarity 
rightly grasped, the definition, previously sought in vain, of 
the straight line, and likewise the foundation of the theory of 
parallels, are to be discovered. H is Binomial Theorem (1816), 
as well as the Three Problems of Rectification, Complanation, 
and Cubing (Leipsic, 1817), and the later-published Essays 
on the Composition of Forces (1842), and the Three Dimensions 
of Space (1843) are connected with those works. The pre¬ 
ference which he gave to the conceptional development over 
the perceptional caused him to meditate for a long time the 
writing of an anti-Euclid. Having been appointed professor 
of the philosophical theory of religion, he published, in the 
year 1813, Fdificatory Discourses to Academic Youths, in two 
volumes. These, and still more the various rumours concern¬ 
ing the free-thinking of his discourses, provoked the distrust 
of his superiors, and as he refused to recall his heresies, he 
lost his office as teacher, in the year 1820. He withdrew to 
the country and there lived, closely occupied as a writer, until 
the year 1848. Only the Athanasia (1827) was published by 
this suspiciously-watched man himself and under his own 
name. All the rest his friends caused to be printed, or, if 
he himself did it, he kept his name concealed. Most im¬ 
portant of all are the Text-Book of the Science of Religion, etc. 
(4 vols., Sulzbach, 1834); and Science of Knowledge, etc. (4 
vols., Sulzbach, 1837). Of both together he himself published 
a critical resuml under the title : Bolzano's Science of Know¬ 
ledge and Science of Religion (Sulzbach, 1841), these being 
related to his (often too) extended works, almost as Kant’s 
Prolegomena were to his Critique of Pure Reason. All the 
works of Bolzano, including certain polemical works, the 
a;sthetical treatises on the Conception of the Beautiful (1843), 
and the Division of the Fine Arts (1847), as well as the 
posthumous treatise, What is Philosophy? fill twenty-five 
volumes; and a complete list of the same is to be found 
in the First Part of the Sitzungsberichte of the Vienna 
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Academy for the year 1849, with grateful reminiscences of 
him by his oldest pupil, Professor Fest, and by Rob. 
Zimmerman. 

Cf- Lebcnsbeschrcibung des Dr. Bolanzo, etc. Sulzbach, 1846 ( Autobiographit ). 

13. Bolzano's Science of Knowledge has in common with 
Fichtes only the name. It professes to be merely a logic,— 
one, of course, that aims to show, by a thorough critique of 
other treatises on the subject, that a new one is needed, and 
why. Since Bolzano understands by science the theory of 
truths of a certain kind that deserve to be brought together 
in a text-book, he embodies in the definition of the science of 
knowledge this reference to the mode of presentation, and 
defines it as the totality of rules in accordance with which we 
should treat the sciences in well-ordered text-books. Although 
it is the fundamental science, still it must receive into itself 
principles of various kinds, particularly psychological, though 
this fact does not justify us in making psychology the basis 
of philosophy, and thus really abandoning all objective know¬ 
ledge. On the contrary, the first of the five Parts of the 
Logic, viz., the Fundamental Theory (§§ 17-45), is to furnish 
proof that there is objective truth and that a knowledge of the 
same is possible for us. Everything by virtue of which a thing 
has its rightness, whether one knows of it or not, is a truth-in- 
itself. Even if we admit that the all-wise God knows every 
truth, yet we must suppose that there are truths-in-themsclves, 
since they are not true because He knows them, but He 
knows them because He is all-wise. Truth -in-themselves, 
accordingly, have not (as have the truths conceived in our 
thought) a place of existence; hence “reality” is in so far to be 
denied them ; nor must we limit them to the sphere of the 
eternal, for, that it rains to-day, is just *as much a truth as, 
that a triangle has three sides. Since, now, Bolzano, just as 
Aristotle and Kant before him, assumes truth and falsehood 
to be bound up with the proposition, he is compelled to 
speak of propositions-in-themselves ; indeed, since proposi¬ 
tions consist of ideas (not always of conceptions), even of 
ideas-in-themselves; and hence he declares it a defect of 
language that we are compelled to say “ proposition,” when 
no proposing, or idea, when no conceiving, should be thought 
of in that connection. The theory of ideas-in-themselves, 
their combination into propositions-in-themselves, further, 
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of true propositions-in-themselves, and finally of their 
combination into syllogisms, forms the subject-matter of 
the Second (most extended) Part, the Theory of Elements 
(§§ 46-268), which, therefore, nominally, treats of the same 
tiling as formerly the theory of elements in other logics did ; 
only, here things are separated that are there confounded, 
viz,, the objective constituents of a proposition containing truth, 
and our thought of the same, i.e., the idea-in-itself, and the con¬ 
ceived idea; and the view is limited entirely to the former. 
Without this separation we are involved in a multitude of false 
propositions; among which, Bolzano signalizes particularly the 
proposition that the parts of a conceived idea correspond to the 
parts or properties of the object. This proposition, he says, is 
incompatible with Kant’s celebrated distinction of analytic and 
synthetic judgments ; further, makes it impossible to conceive 
rightly the nature of the idea to which there is no correspond¬ 
ing object (eg., nothing); finally, is the root of other false pro¬ 
positions, eg., the familiar one, The extension and intention of 
conceptions stand in inverse ratio, etc. Also in the distinction 
between perceptions (particular presentations) and conceptions, 
Bolzano confesses himself a grateful pupil of Kant; only, he 
contests decidedly the way in which Kant makes use of 
this distinction in the theory of time and space. These two 
are not perceptions but conceptions, because they are nothing 
real, but characteristics of reality ; a time, that is to say, is the 
condition under which a property may with truth be attributed 
to a real thing (only now or as present is a thing black, and 
so excludes the not-black), and the sum of all times is (infinite) 
time. Just so is a place or a space the characteristic which 
we have to add in thought to the forces of a real thing in 
order to conceive it as an efficient cause; but the sum of all 
places is infinite space. Kant's theory of the categories, as 
well as his theory of time and space, is subjected to an ex¬ 
amination and, in particular, is charged with incompleteness. 
In passing from ideas-in-themselves to propositions-in-them¬ 
selves, Bolzano* lays the greatest stress upon the fact that all 
propositions , even the more complex ones, in which an entire 
proposition occupies the place of subject, are reducible to the 
formula; A has (the property) b. In this formula we have, 
in the first place, “ has ” put as the real copula, instead of “ is.” 
Further.it renders clear the meaning of propositions of existence 
in which objectivity forms the predicate. Finally, it enables 
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us to avoid a number of errors, eg., that in the negative 
judgment the negation, or that in every judgment the time- 
qualification, belongs to the copula. Rather does the former, 
—since the negative judgment has the form : A has want of 
b ,—belong to the predicate. Just so does the second belong 
to the subject (the existing A has b) ; a fact the knowledge of 
which secures us against regarding change as a denial of the 
principium contradictionis: Those are really different sub¬ 
jects of which something different is predicated. Among the 
theories relating to true propositions-in-themselves, Bolzano 
signalizes the rule that in all truths the subject-idea must be 
objective. (Propositions, the grammatical subiect of which is 
the word nothing , are only an apparent contradictory instance.) 
Further, the rule that the objective connection of ground and 
consequence finds place between truths, and on that account 
has meaning only in relation to propositions, whereas objects 
or real things are related to one another as cause and effect. 
The Fourth Part of the Theory of Elements is taken up 
with the consideration of the syllogism. Here Bolzano at¬ 
tempts to show that a number of deductions of one true pro¬ 
position from another is overlooked in the hand-books on logic. 
So the syllogism of probability, the importance of which is 
proved by mathematics. Also here, for the rest, it is always 
insisted upon that the derivability of a proposition is an 
objective relation, that, just for that reason, the judgment 
(i.e., the conceived proposition) is not to be included in the 
definition of the syllogism. After a precise discussion, in 
the Fifth Part, of the linguistic expression of propositions, the 
Theory of Elements closes with a critique of previous presen¬ 
tations of the subject. In hardly any part of the work are 
so brilliantly displayed, as in this main division, learning, and 
acuteness in castigating every inaccuracy. With the theory 
of principles and elements the consideration of ideas-in-them- 
selves and propositions-in-themselves is concluded, and Bolzano 
passes to the consideration of their appearance in the mind. 
This is done first in the Theory of Knowledge (§§ 269-321). 
That the four parts of this, in which are treated our sub¬ 
jective ideas, our judgments, the relation of the same to truth, 
finally their certainty and probability, run parallel to the first 
four parts of the Theory of Elements cannot surprise us. 
Just as little can the fact that much that is of a psychological 
nature is mixed in here. The Fourth Part of the Science of 
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Knowledge treats the Art of Inventing (§§ 322-391) contains 
methodological and topical rules, and shows among other 
things, how to meet scepticism, sophistic fallacies, etc. Finally, 
in the Fifth Part, Bolzano comes to the Science of Knowledge 
Proper (§§ 392-718). Herein are discussed, in nine chapters, 
first, the conception of science, then of a text-book, further, 
the laying out of the first into separate sciences ; then we pass 
to the various kinds of readers, since a book written for the 
learned differs from a book written for tradesmen or for any 
one else whatever ; then the selection of the propositions to 
be taken up, their application, oral and written expression, are 
treated at greater length, even punctuation-marks not being 
left untouched. Reflections upon the proper conduct of the 
author, as well as upon books that are didactic in character 
without being properly text-books, form the close, to which 
there is a critical appendix, which criticizes the dialectical 
method, as everywhere there goes hand in hand with the 
development of his own doctrines the explanation of them 
with reference to those of others. Noteworthy is the fact that 
when Bolzano returns to the definition of science laid down at 
the very beginning, he adds to the reference previously made 
to a text-book that is to be edited the further qualification, 
that the mode of treatment must be of such a kind that the 
greatest possible sum of good may result. In his critical 
rdstimd he permits himself to reprehend, in a sarcastic vein, 
both the prosaic-technical filling of the text-book with the 
phrases that so glibly talk of the organism of science, and 
the utilitarian standpoint of those to whom barren subtleties 
mean profundity. 

14. The Text-Book of the Science of Religion , likewise, de¬ 
fines science as the totality of all important assertions concern¬ 
ing a subject; but, instead of specifying the resulting text-book, 
he seeks here an order by which a conviction resting upon 
reasonable grounds may be produced. Then, after defining 
religion as the totality of doctrines that have an influence 
upon our virtue *and happiness, he marks out the problem of 
the philosophical science of religion in such a way, that its 
subject-matter consists of those religions which appear to the 
writer as the most perfect. The ground for regarding the 
Christian religion, and, indeed, the Catholic conception of it, 
as such a religion, is that it is revealed, i.e., attested or sanc¬ 
tioned, by God; for whether this be done in a natural or super- 
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natural way is entirely unessential as regards the conception 
of revelation. The criterion of the divine revelation is, whethei 
it is morally beneficial, and whether there are connected with 
it certain extraordinary (although natural) occurrences, of 
which no other use can be conceived than that they serve 
to the attestation of this religion. After a discussion, in the 
first chapter (§§ 9-59), of the conception of religion in general, 
and of organized religion in particular, there is given in the 
second chapter (§§ 64-94) a brief characterization of natural 
religion, in which, among other things, God is defined as the 
unconditionally real, from which the “ natural ” attributes of 
God follow. Then in the third chapter (§§ 95-134). the ne¬ 
cessity of a revelation is discussed, and in the fourth (§§ 135- 
177), its .characteristics. With this second volume of the 
Text-Book Bolzano passes to the Second main part of his work, 
—to showing that the Christian-Catholic system possesses 
the highest moral usefulness, and that its origin and extension 
have the attestation of extraordinary occurrences. And, in 
fact, the second volume (and main part) is occupied only with 
the latter, whereas the former is first treated of in the third 
and fourth volume (as the third main part). The evidence of 
authority and miracles, as well as the genuineness of the 
sources, is discussed in the first three chapters of the Second 
Part (§§ 4-54), and in the fourth, the presence in Christianity 
of the external characteristic of revelation is pointed out. 
Much more extended is the proof of the inner characteristic, 
moral usefulness. The systematic presentation of the doctrine 
of Catholicism in its inner excellence is the subject of the 
Third main part, which begins with the third volume of the 
Text-Book. First is discussed (§§ 3-30) the Catholic doctrine 
of the sources of knowledge, then, in, the second chapter 
(£§31-234), the Christian-Catholic Dogmatics, in six divisions 
of the work. Everywhere appears the effort to show how 
closely the healthy human understanding, with its postulates, 
borders upon what the Christian-Catholic doctrine promises 
and teaches. Of the doctrines relating to God, it may be 
mentioned that the doctrine of the three persons of the Divine 
nature is represented as wholly reasonable, and that the re¬ 
ference of the Father to the All, the Son to Humanity, and 
the Holy Ghost to the individual soul, is here especially em¬ 
phasized. That the temporal character of Creation should be 
denied is consistent with Bolzano’s conception of individual 
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substances, which furnishes him the data of his doctrine of im¬ 
mortality. The treatment of the dogmas and the elucidation 
of them does not suggest the later Schoolmen, but very often 
Raymond of Sabunde and Anselm. They here appear so 
clear and so readily intelligible, that it is almost incompre¬ 
hensible why every one does not assent to them. The mystical 
element is entirely wanting in Bolzano. The third and last 
chapter (§§ 235-300) is concerned with the Christian-Catholic 
theory of morals. This contains, in the first division, the 
Christian-Catholic Ethics (§§ 236-271), in which are laid down 
not one, but eight most general laws of morals, among which 
every one will find that or those to which he attributes uni¬ 
versal validity. In the discussion of revealed duties, only 
those duties are so classed the moral usefulness of which can 
be proved by reason also. In this section are also examined 
the conceptions of law, which are discussed more at length, in 
part in special (occasional) writings of Bolzano, to which he 
distinctly refers in his Rtsumd. Joining on to the Ethics in 
the second division is the Christian Ascetics (§ 292-300), which 
develops the means to virtue, the natural, as well also as those 
with which, in addition to the fact that they are serviceable in 
and of themselves, are united very special manifestations of 
grace, that is to say, the means of salvation. The standpoint 
of the healthy understanding is never denied, but there is 
always united with it a reference to ecclesiastical institutions. 
Often (eg ., where pilgrimages are identified with journeys of 
recreation in the society of friends), this suggests Basedow’s 
schemes of Enlightenment. All the particular sacraments 
are examined in turn, and through ordination the transition 
to primacy in the Church is made, and it is pointed out that 
it is perfectly legitimate if the primate takes now a submissive, 
now a dictatorial, position towards worldly institutions. 

15. The foregoing account may serve to justify the placing 
of Bolzano with Hermes, and of both with the Semi-Kantians. 
In so doing, we should be obliged, as regards the doctrines of 
both, to place Hermes more with Fries, and Bolzano with 
Krug, whereas, as regards their intellectual importance, exactly 
the opposite relation might hold. The fact that the one treated 
rational theology almost solely, and the other with decided 
preference, has limited their influence to the members of their 
confession. In this is to be found the explanation of the fact 
that in the presentations of the history of philosophy given by 
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Protestants they are scarcely mentioned. It may, therefore, 
be pardoned as an attempt at compensation, if more space has 
been devoted here to both than to those who, because of 
their much more widely extended influence, are much better 
known, since those who once become known are of course 
treated by every new historian. 


SECOND DIVISION. 

Zhc iSlementary philosophy anh its Opponents* 

§ 3 ° 6 . 

1. Although, since the phases of the process of the de¬ 
velopment of German speculation were first compared with 
those of the revolutionary movement of the preceding cen¬ 
tury, such a comparison has lost the charm of novelty—a 
brilliant comedy, indeed, has given it the character of being 
merely an ingenious fancy—yet what has thus far been done 
in this history requires that it should also here be pointed out 
how the world-historical necessity of the resolution of Kant’s 
system through others is recognisable in the fact that the 
world-event with which the revolution produced by it must 
be compared was not the last, but that, upon the-commotions 
in America, followed times of unrest in Europe, the waves of 
which rose higher than those beyond the ocean. But entirely 
apart from that, it may be shown from Kant’s doctrine itself 
that it could not possibly remain fixed at the point to which 
he had brought it. It was not first asserted by others, but 
was avowed by Kant himself, and put forth, with a just pride, 
in every leading section of his works, that he had reconciled 
what Leibnitz and Locke had taught But that is scarcely a 
real reconciliation where the tree of knowledge grows from 
two stems, the crowns of which are so united by the inter¬ 
mingling of their branches that they appear to form only the 
one which is called natural science. The Faith-Philosophers 
were at one as regards this point—that this dualism must be 
overcome, and they all extolled speech as a point in which sense 
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and thought are more closely united than in that confused 
commingling of the branches of different stems; as if Kant 
himself had not indicated before them, in the schematism of 
pure reason, just such an inner reconciliation ; as if he had 
not in this same place suggested that it might, indeed, be one 
and the same activity by which we give to sensations the 
unity of space and with which we think. But not only in 
this obscure corner of his philosophical system, which eludes 
many eyes because of its difficulty, but even at the beginning, 
where he speaks of the two stems of knowledge, he says (as 
if tantalizingly) that the two may perhaps have a common 
root. In fact, Kant had even told to him who had ears to 
hear where one must seek for this root. If, according to him, 
perceptions are immediate and individual, and conceptions 
mediate and universal, presentations, then both perception 
and thought are, obviously, faculties of presentation. When, 
therefore, Reinhold, who is presently to be considered, an¬ 
nounced to the Kantians that he had found the common 
root of the faculties of perception and conception in the 
faculty of presentation, it was just as natural that all, or at 
least the most important thinkers, should side with him, as 
it was that the Cartesians should pass on to Occasionalism. 
The nature of the case made it impossible to do otherwise. 

2. But with this getting back to the common root of the 
faculties of knowledge there results, at the same time, another 
advantage for the Kantian theory. That he is not indifferent 
to the form of the system, and that this depends upon the unity 
of the ruling idea, or, also, upon the end, Kant had declared 
in the Transcendental Theory of Method. How important 
with him, further, demonstration was, we would know even 
if we had only become aware of Jacobi’s and Fries’ objec¬ 
tions thereto. But if we inquire how in both regards the 
two-stemmed tree appears, Kant leaves very much to be 
desired. Because of the two-fold beginning, having its cha¬ 
racter in the fact that, just as in the ./Esthetic, so in the 
Analytic, the given matter and the superimposed form are 
at first separated, each being isolated; and, again, just as 
there the subjectivity of time and space was indirectly inferred 
from the fact that without it there could be no mathematics 
a priori, so here the justification for the application of the 
categories was inferred from the fact that without it there 
could be no real experience,—the transcendental deduction of 
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time and space is entirely without result for that of the cate¬ 
gories. At least they are not in their union a solidarity, as 
Kant supposed, when he said, that Hume had either to 
declare mathematics an empirical science or attribute objective 
validity to the conception of cause. Against Hume—and 
him Kant meant nevertheless quite to refute—the trans¬ 
cendental deduction of the categories really has not the least 
demonstrative force; for, if one had said to him, Otherwise we 
have only subjective syntheses, or perceptions, not objective 
syntheses, or experiences, he would have answered, I assume 
the existence of the first alone, the last I deny entirely. But 
if, on the other hand, we ignore Hume, the two deductions 
suggest altogether too strongly Kastner’s method of proving 
mathematical propositions, that one and another should not 
soon have wished to discover and substitute for that retro¬ 
gressive, a prog ressive mode of procedure. If it should be 
possible to formulate in a principle raised above all question, 
the activity of that common root out of which by a pro¬ 
gressive movement it could be deduced that and why the 
two modes of thought separate one from the other, that and 
why in each of the two there are an empirical and a pure 
element, passivity and activity, a material and a formal side, 
or whatever else the two may be termed, all grounds for hesi¬ 
tation would be done away with. But just this Reinhold 
desires to compass by his deeper foundation of Criticism. 

§ 3°7- 

A. —REINHOLD. 

Ernst Reinhold: K. L. Reinhold's Lehren and literarische Werke nebst eitier 
Auswahl von Briefen, etc. Jena, 1825. 

1. Karl Leonhard Reiniiold, who was born in Vienna 
on the 26th of October, 1758, and released by the suppression 
of the order of Jesuits from a novitiate with them, studied, 
after leaving his fatherland, in Leipsic under Platner, then 
went to Weimar and became a coadjutor of Wieland on the 
Deutscher Mercur, and later his son-in-law. The Letters on 
the Kantian Philosophy, which appeared in the Mercur, in 
which Reinhold shows that all oppositions that had until then 
divided philosophy were resolved in the Kantian system, won 
for him a friendly acknowledgment from Kant, and was the 
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occasion of his receiving a professorship at Jena, which he 
filled with remarkable success for seven years, and exchanged 
for the professorship in Kiel, where he was Teten’s successor. 
In the year 1789 appeared in the Deutscher Mercur the essay 
on the Past For times of the Kantian Philosophy with which 
Kant was entirely satisfied, which was not the case as regards 
the most important by far of Reinhold’s works published in the 
same year : Attempt at a New Theory of the Human Faculty 
of Presentation (Prague and Jena, 1789), although Reinhold 
always announced the lectures which he gave in connection 
with this work as being on the Critique of Pure Reason . The 
Contributions to the Correction of the Previous Misunder¬ 
standings of Philosophers (2 vols. 1790-94), served further 
towards the founding of what he now designated by the very 
appropriate name : Elementary Philosophy. The work on the 
Foundation of Philosophical Knowledge (1791) also belongs 
here, and the presentation of the Elementary Philosophy is 
to be found in all these works, as if they had all appeared 
contemporaneously; but only in these, for with Reinhold’s 
departure from Jena began his changes of view. His Selection 
of Miscellaneous Writings (1797), presents a confirmation of 
what Jacobi and P'ichte had said, that the Elementary Philo¬ 
sophy is merely introductory to the Science of Knowledge 
(vid. §§ 311-313). But he does not stop even here. The 
writings of Chr. Gottfried Bardili (1761-1808), particularly the 
most important of these, Outlines of Elementary Logic (1800), 
corresponded, so it appeared to him, to the latent wish to 
remedy the idealism of the Science of Knowledge by supple¬ 
menting it with realistic elements; and the union of logic and 
ontology pleased him so much better than the endeavours in 
Schelling’s Philosophy of Nature towards the same end, that 
he for a long time regarded this as a caricature of the per¬ 
formances of Bardili. The Contributions to the Easier Survey 
of the State of Modern Philosophy (6 Parts, 1801) shows him 
to be in entire agreement with Bardili. He did not remain so 
long, for he says of his Groundwork of a Synonymies for a 
Universal Linguistic Usage in the Philosophical Sciences (1812), 
that it is a fifth standpoint which as a last result he lays before 
the world. As in Reinhold’s dependence on Bardili we must 
recognise a sense for the demands which Schelling sought 
to meet, so in his Synonymies we must acknowledge a pre¬ 
sentiment that there is needed a critical sifting of the thought- 
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forms and philosophical terminology as it was laid before the 
world, contemporaneously with that work, in Hegel’s Logic. 
Some minor works which followed thereupon have remained 
unnoticed. Reinhold died on the ioth of August, 1823. 

2. Almost in the same words in which was shown above the 
necessity of going beyond the Critique of Pure Reason , Rein¬ 
hold formulates what the Elementary Philosophy aims to 
accomplish ; viz., to present the two stems of knowledge as 
branches of one faculty of presentation; further, by fixing a firm 
indubitable first principle and deduction, actually to prove the 
two Kantian results, “that we do not know things-in-them- 
selves, but bear within us the #priori principles of knowledge,” 
instead of allowing merely that they are valid only for the case 
in which the fact of mathematics and experience is granted, 
hence only hypothetically valid. This it is that is the aim of 
the theory of the faculty of presentation, which, so far as it 
succeeds in it, places on a deeper foundation what Kant had 
taught, but thereby becomes also a foundation for all know¬ 
ledge, a science of the sciences, the true philosophia prima 
and Elementary Philosophy, and at the same time receives 
the form of a system. Moreover, an obstacle standing in 
the way of the Kantian philosophy is therewith removed. 
For the embarrassing misconception that Kant’s investiga¬ 
tions, which differ from all previous ones in that they deal 
with knowing instead of known objects, were investigations 
relating to the knowing subject, he was not to blame. (Who¬ 
ever considers sight considers something that, is different both 
from the object seen and the seeing eye.) Another obstacle, 
however, was really called into existence by Kant himself. 
The knowing which he had in mind is a complicated act, con¬ 
cerning the peculiar character of which very diverse views 
prevail, the possibility of which, in fact, many deny (the 
Sceptics). A right understanding or a misunderstanding 
depends, therefore, upon the happy or unhappy accident of 
the reader’s conceiving or not conceiving knowledge just as 
Kant himself did. We have therefore to discover the wholly 
simple activity underlying knowledge and never doubted by 
any one. But this is the activity of presentation ; the fact of 
our having presentations, every one recognises, no one doubts. 
The characterization of this fact, now, gives Reinhold the 
desired first and only fundamental principle, that of conscious¬ 
ness, a principle that contains what takes place in alt conscious- 
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ness, which, just for that reason, must recur, only in a different 
character, in sensuous, just as in intellectual consciousness. 
This principle he formulates as follows : The presentation is 
distinguished in consciousness from the presented (object) and 
the presenting (subject), and is related to both. (Since it is 
left wholly undecided here whether there are objects outside 
of consciousness or not, even the extreme idealist, the egoist, 
admits the principle under consideration.) The problem of the 
Elementary Philosophy is, now, to discover what is present^/? 
or falls in the presenta tion ; hence it has to abstract from the 
conceived [object] and the conceiving [subject] (as was ab¬ 
stracted above from the object and the eye). The inner con¬ 
ditions of the reality of the mere presentation we call faculty 
of presentations. (Hence, according to the example above : 
the faculty of sight is neither object nor eye, but the inner 
condition of seeing.) Reinhold here gives emphatic warning 
against our confounding outer and inner conditions of reality; 
as the child has the first in its parents and the second in its 
component parts (body and soul), we have here to do not 
with the question how the idea arises, but with the question 
of what it consists. Hence Reinhold seeks only the inner 
ground of the presentation given as a fact. On account of 
the double relation in which, according to the highest prin¬ 
ciple, the presentation stands, it must contain two component 
parts or moments, the matter corresponding to the presented 
thing or the object, and the form corresponding to the pre¬ 
senting subject. (Whoever thinks the distinction between 
the matter or content of the presentation and its object an 
idle one, should reflect that even presentations of the non¬ 
existent have a matter, and that when we approach a tree 
our presentation continually gains a new content, which cer¬ 
tainly the object of it does not.) The presentation is, just 
for that reason, neither received (Locke) nor generated 
(Leibnitz), but formed (out of matter). But from this it also 
immediately follows that nothing can ever be presented as it 
is before it has received the form of the presentation ; hence 
never as it is in itself. Further, that it is nonsense to call 
presentations images of objects ; at most could the matter of 
the same be so called, but not even that can be so called. If 
one compares the matter (stuff) and form of the presentation, 
the latter is seen to have been produced, but the former not, 
and hence we say that it is a “ given ” (not: it is given, for 
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this might easily be referred to an object outside of the act 
of presentation). If now we reason back to the inner ground 
of the presentation, we must distinguish in the faculty of pre¬ 
sentations a faculty for the given, the matter, that is to say, 
receptivity, and likewise one for producing the form, that is 
to say, spontaneity. The former, since only what contains 
difference, that is to say, a manifold, can affect the mind, 
must be a faculty for receiving the manifold; the latter, a 
faculty for combining the manifold by an act of synthesis into 
a unity. There can, therefore, never be a presentation that 
would not present, as aspects, the manifoldness of the given, 
and the made unity. 

3. Herewith are given the first data for a theory of sense 
and understanding. But only the first data, for many inter¬ 
mediate steps are necessary to reach the point at which 
Kant’s Transcendental ^Esthetic and Analytic had started. 
They serve at the same time to fix the relation of this theory 
to earlier standpoints. In the Leibnitzo-Wolffian school un¬ 
conscious ideas (presentations) played a very important role 
these, of course, Reinhold could not suppose to exist, since 
the matter of the presentation first receives form, and hence 
first becomes, in consciousness. But he borrows from 
Leibnitz the distinction between obscure, clear, and distinct 
ideas (presentations), and so brings it into combination with 
those three moments, that his investigation has to do with 
the question whether all presentations are accompanied by a 
clear consciousness. This, now, is not the case. The mere 
presence of a presentation in consciousness leaves it entirely 
undecided whether it is a repeated presentation, whether a 
mere presentation, etc., hence the consciousness accompanying 
it is obscure and relates it immediately, i.e., without making 
that distinction, to something objective. Presentations thus 
immediately related to something objective are perceptions. 
From these are to be distinguished the presentations in which 
we are conscious of the presented as presented, and which, 
therefore, relate mediately to objects ; namely, conceptions. 
The obscure consciousness which accompanies the first re¬ 
ceives light and clearness through the latter. The faculty 
of the former is sense, of the latter, understanding. That 
is not mere receptivity, this not mere spontaneity, but in 
every consciousness these two are united, though of course in 
different degrees. Otherwise, in fact, neither sense nor un¬ 
derstanding would be a faculty of presentation. 
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4. As regards, now, the Theory of Sense its chief deviation 
from Kant is a more precise terminology. Kant had called 
space and time now pure forms of perception, and now, again, 
pure perceptions. But Reinhold makes a distinction. Since 
with him, exactly as with Kant, a perception is a presentation, 
i.e., a formed matter, he holds that the given sensations, con¬ 
stituting matter, are by the co-existence and succession lying 
in our presentations, and constituting form, converted into 
perception (phenomenon). But since this form itself, as the 
example of geometry teaches, can be made an object of 
perception, he makes a distinction, and holds that, for the 
geometer, co-existence is the matter and construction the 
form of the perception, which he calls mere space, or space 
in general. Just so will the form of succession become an 
object of perception and hence a perception of mere time. 
Mere space is here something different from empty space. 
Whereas, therefore, in the phenomenon perceived as suc¬ 
cession the matter is empirical, though the form is a priori , 
and hence the perception is empirical, the perception of mere 
space is a pure a priori perception, because its matter also 
has this character. As regards the rest, Reinhold agrees 
with all that Kant’s Transcendental Aesthetic had taught. 
Just so in his 'Theory of the Understanding he agrees with 
all that Kant taught in the Transcendental Analytic; only, 
he holds that not so much should be made to depend on 
Logic, which in fact itself must, properly, rest* upon the Ele¬ 
mentary Philosophy. After showing why the combination 
of perceptions into an objective unity is an act of judgment, 
he attempts to derive out of the nature of the judgment 
and the two elements of it, its matter and its form, the norms 
of its synthesis, i.e. the table of categories. The relation of 
the subject to its objective unity with the predicate conditions 
the quantity of the judgment; the relation of the predicate 
to its objective unity with the subject, the quality of the judg¬ 
ment Again, as regards the form of the judgment, or the 
synthesis, this, according as the relation to the terms to be 
united, or to the one performing the act of judgment, who 
unites them, is taken into account, gives relation and modality. 
In each of these there should be—since, as we have seen, 
there are united in presentations generally manifoldness and 
unity—three categories, the third of which unites in itself the 
other two. As to the rest, the theory of the schemata of pure 
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reason, the pure first principles of the same, and the union of 
all in the one principle, that everything must be subject to the 
conditions of possible experience, Reinhold deviates from 
Kant just as little as in the principle that all knowledge is 
limited to phenomena. The Theory of Reason , which here 
takes the place of Kant’s Transcendental Dialectic, depends, 
just as this does, upon the principle that as the understanding 
judges, so reasdn infers, and allies the three Ideas with the 
three syllogisms of the reason, an alliance that is called one of 
the greatest services of Kant. But it is peculiar to him that, 
similarly as in the Theory of Sense, he distinguishes what 
Kant had confounded. Kant had taken the two words, 
things-in-themselves and noumena as wholly synonymous, and 
accordingly had called on the one hand, duties things-in-them¬ 
selves, and, on the other, the unknown cause of our sensations 
noumenon. Here, again, Reinhold distinguishes very exactly. 
Noumenon is never anything else to him than Idea of the 
reason, a demand. Hence it never signifies anything other 
than what always remains beyond experience: it is an eternal 
ought. If, then, we speak of its unknowability, this word has 
here only this import : There is no meaning in speaking of 
knowing or not-knowing when there is no being, but only 
mere problems. These are not things to be known but to be 
executed. But it is entirely different as regards unknowable 
things-in-themselves. These are objects independent of our 
mode of thought, and since in our presentations there is con¬ 
tained at least the matter corresponding to objects, they have 
much greater resemblance to phenomena than to noumena. 
To the latter, things-in-themselves (precisely like phenomena) 
constitute an opposite, and may therefore be called merely 
negative noumena. Noumena are neither conceived objects, 
as are phenomena, nor non-conceived dbjects, as are things-in- 
themselves ; they are in fact, not objects, but mere laws, by 
which we have to govern ourselves in dealing with objects 
of experience. (What Reinhold says regarding the practical 
spirit, partly in his chief work, partly elsewhere, has little 
importance.) 

§ 308. 

2?.—REINHOLD’S OPPONENTS. 

i. Of the two ways in which a philosophical system may 
be given a further extension, deeper foundation and nearer 
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determination, the first requires a man who, as regards that 
which he established, sees further than his predecessor. This 
can hardly be denied of Reinhold as regards the reduction 
of the two stems; and hence even Kant himself was scarcely 
prepared to criticise adversely this “ hypercritical ” friend 
in any other way than to say that it was too early for a 
deeper establishment of his system. Likewise the opponents 
of Reinhold, who went beyond Kant in a different manner, 
did not belittle this service. This starting from a simple 
point, which was first made possible by that union, as well as 
the actual deduction of transcendentalism, which Kant, in 
reality, justified only by reduction (Reinhold says : induction), 
was conceded by his contemporaries and by those who came 
after him to be his own achievement, accomplished without 
assistance from others. It is different as regards the second 
mode of expanding a philosophical system. Nearer deter¬ 
minations, as the example of the Socratic School has shown 
(§§ 67-70), can be given to what as yet remains indetermi¬ 
nate, even by those who at no single point see more deeply 
than the master, but, because they direct their view wholly 
to one side of the system, see more acutely at one or another 
point. Hence it may also happen, as it did there, that the 
progress in question is made by several at the same time who 
together supplement the one-sidedness of each. As regards 
Reinhold, we find the peculiarity that criticism is expanded 
by him in the two ways at the same time, that is to say, as 
Plato and the Cyrenaics had developed the doctrine of Socrates. 
In one case he worked alone; in the other, he worked in con¬ 
junction with his opponents. One point, for example, which 
Kant had left so obviously vague that there was no possibility 
that it should remain so longer, was things-in-themselves. 
What are they ? In spite of all protests of the elder Fichte 
to the contrary, which many, following him, have repeated 
with great assurance, it may be asserted that at least four 
different conceptions of Kant’s things-in-themselves rest 
upon his express’explanations. The Fichtean who says that 
things-in-themselves are whatever we make of them, may 
with justice appeal to the assertion that only the reason, 
i.e., the faculty of problems, leads us to the hypothesis of 
things-in-themselves. The sceptic appeals to the fact that 
Kant left it undecided whether things-in-themselves are 
without us or within us; the idealist to the fact that Kant 
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regarded them as limiting conceptions which merely say 
Here our knowledge ceases; he, again, who holds the oppo¬ 
site view, appeals to the fact that there are many passages 
in Kant into which the meaning can be read, that things-in- 
themselves are the causes, to us otherwise unknown, of our 
sensations, the objects from which we receive, not indeed 
sensations, as Fichte says in his protest, but impressions, out 
of which we ourselves then form perceptions or phenomena, 
i. e. , presentations. This last interpretation is that adopted by 
Reinhold; by means of the above-given separation of things- 
in-themselves and noumena he succeeds—to employ here 
words of his own with which, later, he characterized his earlier 
standpoints—in giving to Kant’s doctrines as empirical an 
interpretation as the letter of them will suffer. In spite, 
therefore, of the fact that in his theory he gives warning 
against thinking as regards the “ given ” sensations, of some¬ 
thing by which they are given to us, things-in-themselves are 
nevertheless to him nothing else than these givers; they are 
causes of the impressions we receive. 

2. Now, that this is incompatible with the spirit of the 
Kantian philosophy, had long since been pointed out by F. 
H. Jacobi in his David Hume , when he showed that Kant’s 
system was consistent only if it became actual idealism, 
i.e., if by things-in-themselves be understood an x posited 
only by and in consciousness. At present the case stood 
thus,—there is no getting inside of Kant’s system without the 
thing-in-itself, and no staying there with the thing-in-itself. 
But much more strikingly was this put in an anonymous work 
aimed directly at Reinhold, which appeared with the title : 
/Enesidemus, or On the Fundamental Principles of the Elemen¬ 
tary Philosophy put forth by Professor Reinhold (1792). (It 
soon became known that the author of’this work was Gott¬ 
lob Ernst Schulze [23rd of Aug., 1761 to 1 ith of Jan., 1833], 
professor in Helmstadt [later at -Gottingen], who later gave 
up the sceptical standpoint, which he still occupied in his 
Critique of Theoretical Philosophy 2 vols. 1801, for one that 
takes as its principle the observation of the facts of con¬ 
sciousness, and in many respects approximates to Jacobi and 
Fries. See his Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences , 
1814 ; Psychical Anthropology, 1816 ; and, On Human Know¬ 
ledge, 1832.) This work, which has been epoch-making 
in the development of Criticism, shows, now, in the most 
VOL. 11. 1 1 
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striking’ way, that it is the most decided contradiction pos¬ 
sible, if it be asserted, first, that categories apply only to 
phenomena, and then that things-in-themselves are causes of 
impressions, as if cause were not a category. Since the same 
holds true of the category of reality, Criticism would be con¬ 
sistent, according to ^Enesidemus, only in not supposing, 
sceptically, the existence of things-in-themselves, but in 
asserting, apodictically, their impossibility. At the same 
time, Ainesidemus does not draw these consequences for 
himself. This the Kantian must do : he is no Kantian. 

3. Though ^inesidemus-Schulze thus indulged in scoffing, 
as if no one among the Kantians would draw these bold 
conclusions, they had long since, and upon the very same 
grounds that he had adduced, been drawn by the very remark¬ 
able automath Salomon Maimon (1754 to 22nd Nov., 1800), 
who had stated his views in the work which sprang out of 
comments made when first reading the Critique of Pure 
Reason: viz. Essay on the Transcendental Philosophy (1790), 
better in the Philosophical Dictionary (1791), as well as in his 
Ramblings in the Province of Philosophy (1793), his Attempt 
at a New Logic (1794), and particularly well in the Critical 
Investigations relating to the Human Mind (1797). Agreeing 
with Kant that philosophy begins with transcendental investi¬ 
gations, i.e., investigates that without which no real object 
can be thought, he nevertheless does not approve of the 
formula, How are synthetic judgments a priori possible? 
This, he thinks, rests upon the confusion of the analytical 
judgment with the identical proposition, and were better for¬ 
mulated, How can we make analytic, propositions which, 
because of our lack of knowledge, are synthetic ? This, how¬ 
ever, relates only to the expression. Agreeing with Reinhold 
that the two stems of knowledge must be given up, he is also 
at one with him in holding that all shall be deduced from 
consciousness. Only, Reinhold appears to him to have in 
view a particular kind of consciousness, the consciousness of a 
presentation, instead of consciousness in general, which lies still 
deeper, and possesses a different value in the different forms 
of consciousness. The consciousness that constitutes the 
universal form of the faculty of knowledge, without which no 
presentation, no conception, no. Idea, can be thought, sub¬ 
sumption under which is termed “ thought ”—this should be 
made the starting-point 
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4. As regards, now, first, the treatment of Sense, he regrets 

that many, eg., Reinhold, have been led by the Kantian 
expression, “ Sensations are given to us," to assume things-in- 
themselves outside the faculty of knowledge. Since cause, 
reality, plurality, etc., are categories, a Kantian cannot speak 
of several things-in-themselves that produce impressions upon 
us. In general, objects outside of the faculty of knowledge 
are not things, and the Critical Dogmatism of Reinhold and 
others forgets that “ given ” means merely : presented without 
consciousness of our spontaneity. We may assume that there 
are in ourselves things-in-themselves in distinction from phe¬ 
nomena ; and then they are the complete syntheses of the 
marks, Ideas, or limiting conceptions to which we gradually 
approach, as to the value of dz ; whereas a thing-in-itself out¬ 
side of consciousness is an imaginary quantity, like and 

hence can be employed by the transcendental philosopher only 
as this imaginary quantity is employed, to prove the absurdity 
of any assumption. The faculty, for having given knowledge, 
i.e., knowledge the origin of which is unknown, is sense. If 
there is a knowledge that precedes and conditions others, it 
is given a priori; if it is not a condition of other knowledge, 
it is a posteriori . Thus not only is the sensation yellow a 
“given” something, but so also are time and space; the two 
latter are however given a priori because they are a condition 
of every body. Time and space are definite forms of bringing 
into unity the manifold; hence they have for their ground and 
their presupposition the identity and diversity by which in 
general manifoldness is reduced to unity. Time and space 
are sensuous presentations of diversity, or diversity presented 
as externality, as Leibnitz correctly teaches, and what is not 
true of an infinite understanding is true of us,—sense is im¬ 
perfect understanding. With Reinhold, Maimon then dis* 
tinguishes space as form of perceptions, and as itself the 
matter of a perception. Very precise investigations of the 
first elements (differentials) of sensations, which are here 
united with those relating to time and space, are particularly 
interesting because Fichte has often confessed his “ bound¬ 
less” respect for Maimon’s genius, which gave the first 
impulse towards his theory of sensation. 

5. In the discussion of the Understanding there are, particu¬ 
larly, two points in which Maimon appears on the side of 
Reinhold against Kant. In the first place, he will not tolerate 
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the idea that the transcendental logic is dependent upon the 
pure (or school) logic. Rather, must the opposite be true, as 
appears already from the fact that a multitude of logical rules 
art*, inexact, even false, if there be not taken in connection 
with them something that results purely from transcendental 
investigations. I can very well unite A and non-A in a con¬ 
sciousness ; in fact, I always do it where I make the latter 
predicate in a negative judgment, but I cannot join them 
both in a real object; just so the principium exclusi tertii 
is entirely without meaning where neither of the two opposite 
predicates can ever be united with the subject in a real 
object, etc. We have, therefore, to inquire, What combination 
of thoughts gives a real object of thought ? and here the rule 
is, that in which the one can be thought without the other, 
but not this without that. Since in this case the latter is a 
possible attribute of the former (right-angled of triangle), the 
Law of Dderminability is made the principle of real thought, 
which explains, among other things, the difference between 
analytical and identical propositions, as well as that between 
negative and infinite judgments, etc. Real thought is thus 
distinguished from arbitrary thought, which combines things 
that can be thought one without the other (as circle and black); 
and from the formal thought which combines inseparable de¬ 
terminations of reflection (as cause and effect). Only real 
thought contains real synthetic judgments. These are, there¬ 
fore, subject to the law of determinability. By means of this 
law the categories can be deduced, and that, too, not from the 
pre-existing and given judgments, but in such a way that it 
will now be shown, the rather, why the table of judgments is 
complete. Categories as ways of subsuming under the unity 
of consciousness, or, what means the same thing, as conditions 
of the possibility of a real object, must, of course, be contained 
in the fundamental law of this subsumption as a germ, and 
therefore be deduced therefrom. (How Maimon effects this 
is of little interest.) The second point in which Maimon is in 
entire agreement with Reinhold is that the transcendental de¬ 
duction (through which we have experience, which, otherwise, 
would be impossible) remains, as against Hume, who denies 
experience in the Kantian sense, without effect. And all the 
more since, properly speaking, it appears from' Kant’s own 
words that Hume is quite right in his position. According to 
Kant, by the application of the categories the necessary con- 
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nection of experience in the proper sense of the word is to 
assume the place of tlje accidental connection of perception. 
This application is effected through the transcendental 
schemata, through time-relations. But since the schema of 
necessity had been “ Always,” I can say that fire necessarily 
produces warmth, or (not “ will ” but) must produce it, only if 
I have perceived that it always does so. But since “always” 
is an Idea, an approximation-value, which is never attained, 
there is, as regards objects of experience, no apodictical know¬ 
ledge, but only probability, and Maimon is fond of calling him- 
selt a critical sceptic, as contradistinguished from the critical 
dogmatist Kant. Wholly different, however, is it as regards 
mathematical objects. As in the example given, I can with 
certainty apply to the succession of fire and warmth the cate¬ 
gory of causality, although that fire and warmth are always in 
a succession remains questionable; so, also, to other time and 
space relations this and every other category can be applied ; 
and here Maimon opposes Reinhold, whom he criticizes as 
assuming the possibility of doubting mathematical propositions, 
and as having, as did Kant, treated the cases of mathematics 
and experience as the same. Hence he says that they are 
both empirical dogmatists and rational sceptics, he on the 
contrary being a rational dogmatist and empirical sceptic. 
The difference, that is to say, lies in this: that in mathematics 
we have to do solely with that which is made out of the a 
priori given matter of space, hence with real objects of 
thought, something absolutely certain. 

6 . In no part of his theory does Maimon differ so much 
from Kant as where he considers the Reason , and as regards 
the practical questions so closely connected therewith. Like 
Reinhold, he approves of conceiving .reason as, in the first 
instance, the faculty of inference or, as he prefers to say, of 
drawing conclusions. From that he concludes that the reason 
only points out what we have to seek, hence lays down de¬ 
mands, which impel us ever further,—a thing which only the 
imagination, which conceives the progressus in infinitum as 
finite, converts into so-called Ideas or Ideals, which the 
Kantians so delight in because they have gotten, by means of 
them, at least a shadow of metaphysics. In his criticism of 
metaphysics, Kant has called illusions of reason what are 
illusions only of the imagination, which converts, not without 
detriment, perfection (among other things), towards* which we 
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have to strive, into a totality of perfections, which is an object 
of thought. All Kant’s antinomies arf, therefore, to be solved 
by assigning one assertion to the reason, and the other to 
the imagination. In practical philosophy, he censures Kant 
for having supplanted the only motive to action, pleasure, 
by an unpractical principle. Pleasure is not to be taken as 
physical. The highest is that of knowledge, and because it 
recognises this fact, the Ethics of Aristotle is much more useful 
than the Kantian. 

Cf. Sal Maimon's Lebensgeschichle, von ihm selbst geschrieben, herausg. von 
K. P. Moritz., 2 Parts, 1792. [Eng. tr. by Murray, 1888, Ed.] Sabatlia 
Joseph Wolff: Maimoniana, 1813. I>r. J. H. Witte : Salomon Maimon , Berlin, 
1876. I can refer to my own account of Maimon’s theory in my Entwickelung 
(hr deutschen Speculation scit Kant (§ 21), which appeared in the year 1848, as 
the most complete, although a reviewer in the Augsburg Allgcmeine Zeitung 
would have it that Maimon was first made known by Kuno Fischer. 

7. Decidedly the most important of the opponents of Rein¬ 
hold, and in general one of the most important among those 
who called themselves Kantians, is Jacob Sigismund Bf.ck. 
(Born in 1761 in Lissau, near Danzig; studied in Konigs- 
berg, read from 1791 to 1799 in Halle, and died on the 29th 
of August, 1840, as professor at Rostock.) As a pupil, who 
stood in very close proximity to Kant and to whom, indeed, 
Kant left the original introduction to the Critique of Judg¬ 
ment in manuscript, he was led to write an Illustrative Abridg¬ 
ment of the Critical Writings of Pi'ofessor Kant (1793), 
the first two volumes of which Kant praised highly, and 
Kantians employed as' a compendium. The third volume : 
Only Possible Standpoint from which the Critical Philosophy 
must be Judged (1796), was the occasion of Kant’s beginning 
to reckon Beck also, as earlier Reinhold and Maimon, among 
his “ hypercritical” friends, and of Beck’s theory being, after 
the example of Reinhold’s, designated as the Standpoint- 
theory. He developed it more concisely in his Outlines of 
the Critical Philosophy (1796), upon which he caused to follow 
his Commentary on Kant's Metaphysics of Morals (1798). 
In Rostock he first published the Propcedeutic to every 
Scientific Study (1799), a work which, like his Outlines , has 
also been translated into English, and in which he, like 
Reinhold earlier, is fond of speaking of philosophy “ without 
nickname," instead of, as earlier, of the Kantian, or Critical, 
Philosophy. He wrote, besides, Principles of Legislation 
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(1806), and text-books on Logic , and on Natural Right (both 
in 1820). 

8. According to Beck, most of the Kantians, not excepting 
even Reinhold, who, however, came nearest to the true mean¬ 
ing of Criticism, agreed much more with the Leibnitzians 
and other dogmatists than they supposed. The difference 
is very slight between the unknown things-in-themselves of 
the Kantians, and the half-known things-in-themselves of the 
Leibnitzians. The Kantians, further, who think Kant’s asser¬ 
tion that objects affect our senses has reference to things-in- 
themselves, make of him a dogmatist wholly of the traditional 
sort, as Locke was. Finally, there is scarcely any difference to 
be discovered between the way in which most of the Kantians 
conceive the categories immanent in the understanding, and the 
Leibnitzian theory of innate conceptions. The ground of this 
relationship, and at the same time of a number of contradictions 
in which Reinhold, like the Kantians, is involved, is that they 
attempt to answer a question, instead of exposing its absurdity. 
This is the question: How are our presentations related to 
things-in-themselves ? Thus Reinhold himself destroys the 
desert which he had won for himself by showing that the 
matter of the presentation is something entirely different from 
its object, since he introduces the unintelligible expression, 
the matter of the presentation “ corresponds ” to the object, 
a relation which again points to such a bond of union between 
things-in-themselves and presentations. Here Berkeley saw 
much more clearly, for he explained it to be impossible that 
our presentations could be effects of things. Hume also all 
but showed that the question with which the Kantians were 
contending was absurd. . These two prepared the way for 
what the Critique of Pure Reason accomplished in establish¬ 
ing the standpoint of the transcendental philosophy. That 
Kant was misunderstood by so many at this point was natural, 
because he had in view readers who still occupied the stand¬ 
point of dogmatism, apd who were to be carried gradually 
to the middle point of the transcendental philosophy. Here 
the opposite way should be taken. Th^t this is more correct, 
all attempts to give the Critique a deeper foundation have 
recognised, that of Reinhold taking the lead. With entire 
correctness Reinhold observed that we have to begin at a 
single point, and that this point is presentation. His error is 
that, in presupposing the fact of presentation, he begins with 
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the conception of presentation and not with presentation itself. 
This defect and all hypothesis are avoided, if at the beginning 
we take as postulate the bringing to pass the fact of presenta¬ 
tion, hence “original presentation,” not presentation in any 
particular manner. Since there is placed at the beginning 
no dogmatic principle but a postulate, we cannot start with a 
definition of the original presentation, but the reader must 
be led up to the fact of original presentation; then this pre¬ 
sentation itself in which the use of the understanding consists 
(not possibly any single presentation) must be considered and 
made intelligible by the deduction of conceptions from it. 
The transcendental philosophy is, as regards this, the art of 
understanding self. 

'9. What makes the understanding of the transcendental 
philosophy much more difficult, is the continual confusion of 
the original presentation, in virtue of which there is objectivity 
in general, with the thinking or judging by which we unite an 
objective somewhat with definite marks of distinction, and 
thus place before ourselves definite objects. The first pre¬ 
cedes, as the synthetic objective unity of consciousness, and is 
that synthesis (not of conceptions, but a synthesis making con¬ 
ceptions first possible) of which Kant says that it must be 
conceived as prior to all analysis. Although the original and 
the secondary (logical) use of the understanding are different, 
yet we can reason back to the former from the nature of the 
latter, and if we can distinguish in thought combination and 
recognition (the synthesis of the understanding, and the sub¬ 
sumption of the judgment), so also in the original presentation 
are to be distinguished transcendental understanding and 
transcendental judgment, which both together constitute the 
act by which we generate the presentation of object in 
general, but do not have that of any definite object, for this 
can happen only by our giving marks of distinction to an 
object already generated by us, or, thinking the same. This 
objective synthetic unity, or objectivity in general, belongs 
only to the product of the original presentation. All, there¬ 
fore, that cannot be.deduced from the original use of the 
understanding has for us no objectivity, nor meaning. 

10. The analysis of the original presentation, which, there¬ 
fore, is the highest problem of the transcendental philosophy, 
arrives now at the result, that the original presentation con¬ 
sists in the categories, which are not ready-made conceptions, 
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but ways of the understanding; likewise also in space and 
time, which are not at all distinguishable from the original 
presentation, but are pure perception itself, since space is only 
in my description, is, in fact, my description itself. What 
Kant has indicated in his profound theory of the schematism 
of the pure reason, what he still more clearly gives us to 
understand where he explains it as possible that the act which 
unites the sensations into a perception may be the same as 
that by which experiences are produced, is here held fast in 
the most decided manner by Beck, who attributes Kant’s 
separation of y^Esthetic and Logic merely to his regressive 
method of procedure. Hence, in fact, Kant referred also the 
categories to the understanding, the schemata to the tran¬ 
scendental judgment, but both are, in fact, the two sides of 
the original presentation. Just for this reason is substantiality 
not conceivable without spatiality, causality not without suc¬ 
cession, etc. Time, space and categories, as the way of my 
positing object in general, are, consequently, of course, ways 
of the being of object in general, hence also, if I abstract from 
all more concrete determinations of an object, these, only, 
remain to me (spatiality, reality, substantiality, etc.). This 
objectivity in general is now what is called phenomenon; 
that, therefore, there are no other objects than phenomena 
is self-evident, and we do not know things-in-themselves, not 
at all because they always remain hidden from 11s as do the 
dwellers on the moon, but because it is absurd that the non- 
phenomenal should be, have effects, etc., i.c. appear. Objects 
are, as such, phenomena and not things-in-thcmselves. 

11. It is intelligible why Beck designates this his stand¬ 
point as Critical Idealism , in contradistinction to the realism 
which he had charged against Reinhold. On the other hand, 
he is perfectly in the right when he emphasizes the great 
difference between his theory and Berkeley’s, and asserts that 
he does not so offend the healthy human understanding as 
empirical idealism does. This knows no difference between 
dreaming and waking, and can give no reason why I now see 
a table and not a tree. It is otherwise with the critical 
idealist. Within the province of objects, of which he knows 
that they are phenomena, he makes, and properly, a distinction 
between presentations that are produced by the impression of 
objects and those that are not. Objects are in fact pheno¬ 
mena ; that these can be causes, the Critique has not denied 
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but, the rather, proved, and the unheeded proposition of Kant: 
Phenomena are the undetermined objects of perception, states 
that to the phenomena produced by the original presentation, 
more proximate determinations are first given by the second¬ 
ary presentation. (If, therefore, Berkeley conceives per¬ 
ception as the dream of a painting, Beck conceives it as the 
viewing of a painting that one has painted beforehand in a 
dream.) Against Berkeley it is, therefore, to be asserted that 
presentations are effects of real objects; against the dogmatic 
Kantians, that things-in-themselves are never causes, hence 
cannot be causes of presentations; against both, that in general 
we may not inquire after a bond of union between things and 
their presentations but between phenomena and their pre¬ 
sentations, since this question has a- meaning only in the 
empirical sphere. 

12. As transcendental philosophy, rightly understood, is 
opposed to all dogmatism, so also is it to what may be 
termed speculation or speculative reason (Kant's Metaphysics 
of the Supersensible). The essence of this consists in that 
it applies conceptions that in general have meaning only 
where phenomena are concerned, outside of this realm. 
Hence Kant in the critique of psychology, cosmology, and 
theology, ought not to have opposed the previous meta¬ 
physics with the sceptical non liquet , as if it were possible that 
the soul were immortal, only that it was not to be proved, etc. 
But he should have shown that it is an absolute absurdity 
to apply to a non-spatial nature the category of permanence ; 
that if spatiality be denied to the most perfect nature but 
reality be granted to it, this is a dogmatic trifling with con¬ 
ceptions. Faith is for Beck the confidence of the right- 
minded man that the goal, the best world or the highest 
good, will be attained. In the fact that man knows himself 
as homo noumcnon consists the faith in immortality; in the 
fact that man obeys in himself the inner judge, consists 
religion. With Fichte’s view that God must not be regarded 
as a given objefct, Beck declares himself to be in entire 
agreement. (I know of nothing more complete regarding 
Beck’s theory than I gave in the year 1848, in the place 
cited, pp. 537-554) 
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§ 309 . 

Transition to Fichte. 

1. Reinhold’s assertion, made already in the Letters on the 
Kantian Philosophy , and often elsewhere, that in Criticism 
all views that had hitherto prevailed (that is to say, in the 
eighteenth century, of which, particularly, he \yas thinking) 
are reconciled, could hardly be more strikingly justified than 
it was by his own and his opponents’ conception of the 
Kantian doctrines. That, of the three men who (if we except 
Schulze of Konigsberg) had displayed the most striking 
evidence of their understanding of the author himself, one 
could give the system so dogmatic, another so sceptical, one 
so realistic, the third so idealistic, an interpretation, shows 
how much Criticism had adopted of Leibnitz and Hume, 
Locke and Berkeley. But, at the same time, that these 
elements became free upon the basis of the new system was 
a proof that they had not as yet been so united as it appeared 
to the eulogistic adherent, and that there is needed a new 
fusion, which, just because it has to overcome the new separa¬ 
tion, will be more close, just as, after the elements of Socratism 
had become free in the minor schools, Platonism united them 
all the more closely. That, where this happens and, hence, 
the first problem of modern philosophy is completely solved, 
as by Kant, he who does it calls, his theory not merely, as 
did Kant, realism and idealism, but real-idealism or ideal- 
realism, will, in accordance with what was said in § 293, 8, 
not necessarily be regarded as unjustifiable; nor as unessential, 
since the discovery of such a name fixes, in a manner never 
to be forgotten, the problem had in question. Where this 
Criticism which gets beyond the latest one-sided conceptions 
of it expresses itself concerning its relation to its predecessors, 
hence, above all, to Kant and to the hypercritical friends of 
Kant who have just been considered, it cannot fail to happen 
that, in spite of all recognition, it will conceive many things 
otherwise than they do, and will give to their words another 
meaning than they themselves joined to them. Even though 
this re-interpretation be always an improvement, that it 
should not always be accepted lies in the nature of the case. 
What has been merely fabled of Socrates, is, as regards 
Kant, literally correct: he bitterly complained that this 
disciple lies so much about him. 
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2. Not only did the opposed one-sided views of Reinhold 
and his critics demand a progressive movement; but the 
example set by the former in the deeper foundation of the 
system invited to an imitation, and all the more, of course, 
that Maimon and Beck had maintained that Reinhold, no 
doubt, had dug deeper, but had hardly reached the deepest 
point. As in Kant, sense and understanding had sprung 
up out of the soil beside one another, so likewise beside these 
rose the stem the crown of which, just as those two bore 
physics, had been ethics. With Kant, there stood opposed 
to the theoretical .reason (if We understand by that, sense 
and understanding) the practical reason. As that tantalizing 
“ perhaps ” relating to these two. and, further, the hint that 
both have to do with presentations, made Reinhold’s attempt 
one that could hardly miscarry, so had Kant, inasmuch as, 
besides the suggestion that lay in the common name reason, 
he had often repeated that the reason is only one, or, in the 
Introduction to the Critique of Judgment, he had spoken of 
a root (explained by him, of course, to be inscrutable) of the 
theoretical and the practical reason, given an exactly similar 
hint. What wonder if Fichte writes to Reinhold that the 
latter has given to Criticism the only basis that it needed, if ‘ 
Kant had written only a Critique of Pure Reason. But now 
that also a Critique of Practical Reason was in question, there 
was required a founding of the system by which even Rein- 
hold’s first fundamental principle would be made to appear as 
derivative and dependent. But how to think this unity of 
the theoretical and practical faculties, where the tap-root is to 
be sought to which the root discovered by Reinhold should 
be related as a branch-root, on this point Kant had left no 
one who had eyes, in the dark. The oft-repeated observation 
that the practical reason has the primacy over the theoretical, 
the entire theory of assumptions resting upon practical need, 
the acknowledgment, hardly to be withheld, that the un¬ 
conditioned is thought, that the final end of the world as a 
whole is the fulfiftnent of the moral law,—all this pointed so 
plainly to a conception of the transcendental philosophy, 
according to which reason is primo loco practical, but in order 
to be so,—hence merely as a means,—is theoretical, that this 
conception had not to be long waited for. After the pre¬ 
paratory labours of Kant, Reinhold, ALnesidemus-Schulze 
and Maimon, to whom Fichte always recognised that he 
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owed an infinite debt, his practical idealism lay so near, that 
a philosopher who, like him, was so completely practical 
reason, must have maintained that theory. Fichte's theory 
is one of the many proofs of the principle enunciated by him¬ 
self, that the philosophy of a man is always just what he 
himself is. 

3. But such a philosophy as Fichtes Science of Know¬ 
ledge was' also the only possible formula for the universe 
for an age which was conscious of its freedom and independ¬ 
ence, only when it regarded the existent, merely because 
it existed, as a limit that must be broken through. The 
overthrow of all that had had validity, merely because it had 
had validity, even though it were as simple as the week of 
seven days or the name of the month, is, practically, what 
Fichte stated theoretically in the following formula : The 
existing world is the worst conceivable. That the author of 
the Science of Knowledge sympathized with the Jacobins is 
as easy to understand as that his great antagonist was an 
enthusiast on the side of the French Emperor. It was with 
equal right that, quite independently of one another, the 
essence of the French Revolution was placed in the circum¬ 
stance that men had attempted to construct a world merely 
out of thought and to abstract from all historical pre¬ 
suppositions, and, again, that it was said by Fichte that he 
was the first who had in earnest set before himself the task 
of constructing wholly a priori a wholly presuppositionless 
philosophy. To the hatred towards authority on the one 
hand, there corresponds on the other, an ef hies that declares 
conduct resting on authority to be want of principle; to 
the fanaticism of liberty which gave birth to a committee of 
public safety before which every one trembled, there corre¬ 
sponds here an exclusive State and a school separate from all 
the world, in which men should become fortunate by the fact 
that they cannot breathe freely, and free by the fact that they 
grow up, live, and die in chains. Indeed, it is one and the 
same spirit which accounts it a fine thing to have put the 
decade [ten days] in place of the week, and which believes the 
human race in its majority to be interested in the question 
whether the traditional word “ philosophy ” shall be retained 
or be exchanged for a new, a rational word. Both are a 
breach with custom. 
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THIRD DIVISION. 

tlbe Science of Iknowleboe anb Ito ©ffsboots. 

A .—FICHTE AND THE SCIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

§ 310 - 

Fichte’s Life and Writings. 

Imra. Hermann Fichte : Johann Gottlieb Fichte's Lcben und literarischer Brief - 
wechsel. Sulzbacli, 1830, 2 vols. (2nd ed., Leipz., 1862). Weinhold: 
Acht und vierzig Briefe von J. G. Fichte und seinen Verwandten. Leipz., 
1862. 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte, born on the 19th of May, 1762, 
in Rammenau in Upper Lusatia, educated as a theologian in 
the schools of Meissen and Pforta and the universities of 
Jena and Leipsic, and, as it appears, greatly attracted by 
Spinozism, learned to know, after he had been for some 
years a family tutor in Switzerland, first Kant’s philosophy 
and then Kant himself personally, and wrote, upon this occa¬ 
sion, his Critique of All Revelation (1792), which at once 
made him a famous man, extolled by the Kantians. In this 
work is developed the idea that the moral law that is sovereign 
in us is changed by an “ alienation ” which we (at least, the 
most of us) need, into a law-giver; and, through this ingredient 
of theology, loyalty to duty becomes religion. Revelation as 
sensible attestation of the truth is a need felt by weakness, 
which is of course very wide-spread. In Switzerland, whither 
Fichte again betook himself in the year 1 793, to get married, 
he published anonymously a discourse: Revendication of 
Freedom of Thought (1793), and Contributions towards the 
Rectification of the Judgments of the Public relative to the 
French Revolution (2 Parts, 1793). In the latter, which 
was occasioned <by Rehberg’s diametrically opposite views, 
he defended (against Kant) the right of the people to alter 
its State-compact, and violently antagonized the nobility, 
the Church, and the toleration of the Jews. Criticisms in 
the Allgemeine L iteraturzeitung, particularly of Schulze’s 
sEnesidcmus (1794), show how his views had already crystal¬ 
lized. In the same year he was called to Jena as successor 
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to Reinhold, and began his lectures there on the 26th of 
March, 1794. The little work, On the Conception of the 
Science of Knowledge (1794), may be regarded as the pro¬ 
gramme of these, and the following-named works which came 
out in sheets while the lectures were in progress may be 
regarded as syllabuses for them : Basis of the Entire Science 
of Knowledge (1794), and Outlines of the Peculiarities of the 
Science of Knowledge (1795), which connects itself with the 
preceding. Of more extended works, he published in Jena: 
Basis of Natural Right according to the Principles of the 
Science of Knowledge (1796), and System of the Theory of 
Morals according to the Principles , etc. (1798). The cry that 
was raised, particularly in the Electorate of Saxony, against 
certain would-be atheistical essays in his periodical, caused 
him to write his Appeal to the Public (1799), and was also the 
cause of his losing his professorship in Jena and withdrawing 
to Berlin, where he lived, first in a private capacity, then as 
professor in Erlangen, with permission to spend the winters 
in Berlin;, and finally, from 1809 until his death (27th of 
Jan., 1814), as professor in the University. In Berlin he 
printed: The Destination of Man (1800); The Exclusive 
Commercial State ( 1800); Sun-Clear Account for the Larger 
Public of the Essential Nature of the New Philosophy , etc,, 
(1801); The Characteristics of the Present Age (1806); On 
the Nature of the Scholar (1806); Way to the Blessed Life 
(1806); Addresses to the German Nation (1808). The last 
four works are public lectures ivhich he delivered, partly in 
Erlangen, partly in Berlin in the Academy- Building. After 
his death, his son edited his Posthumous Works (3 vols., 
Bonn, 1834) containing, partly the lectures delivered in 
Berlin, partly smaller compositions, which were followed by 
the Complete Works in like style (8 vols., Berlin, 1845). 
If it becomes necessary to prepare a new edition, it were to 
be wished that the posthumous writings should be incorporated 
with the others, and all arranged in a strict chronological 
order. One who prefers the logical to the chronological 
order will find a much better one than that observed in 
the Complete Works, in the fifth volume of Kuno Fischer’s 
works, pp. 338-346. 
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The Science of Knowledge. 

Joh. Heinrich Lowe: Die Philo Sophie Fichte's nach dan Gesammtergebmss 
ikrer Entwickljing. Stuttg., 1862. 

i. The same reason for which in § 307 we spoke only of 
Reinhold’s Elementary Philosophy , although he declared the 
Synonymies to be a much riper work, holds here, if, as the 
basis of the following account, only those works of Fichte 
are taken which he wrote and published in the eighteenth 
century. Monographs upon Fichte and his theory can, it is 
true, appeal to his practice and his express explanations when 
they put aside the self-positing of the Ego, the being-posited of 
the non-Ego, the divisible Ego and non-Ego, the antitheses and 
syntheses, the undeducible opposition ( Anstoss ), etc., as some¬ 
thing external and collateral, and, distinguishing between his 
system and the first presentation of it, hold, rather, to the 
lectures published after his death. But he whose aim is to 
exhibit the course of the history of modern philosophy must 
pursue a different method. The premises of that first presen¬ 
tation of his system were furnished particularly by Kant, then 
by Reinhold, Schulze's sEnesidemus and Maimon, and only 
in it is the connection of the system with its predecessors to 
be understood. And only in it, again, has that system had 
its lasting influence, by causing Schelling to commentate upon 
and, later, to supplement it, by calling out objections from the 
youthful Herbart and giving to him a tendency for life, by 
becoming for Hegel the subject of his first work, and for all 
who came later the teacher of method. If one compares the 
lasting influence that this first presentation of the system 
exerted upon Reinhold, Forberg, Schad, Schlegel, and others, 
with Fichte’s activity in Berlin, though one place the latter 
ever so high as regards the diffusion of ideal, or, even, national, 
sentiment, then Fichte has not had a direct influence upon 
philosophy since*he had left Jena. Very naturally. What he 
had printed of the lectures that he delivered was such as would 
not bear being measured by the standard of strict science, as 
Schleiermacher’s verdict on the Characteristics of the Present 
Age, or as Hegel’s on the Addresses to the German Nation ., 
has proved. Again, the profound lectures on the Science of 
Knowledge, of the years 1801, 1804, 1813, on the Facts ol 
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Consciousness and on Transcendental Logic, he did not have 
printed; and that these should have produced a greater effect 
upon any one at a single hearing than Director Bernhardi, 
who passed for a Fichtean, once confided to Benecke, is not to 
be believed. Before Fichte’s son brought out, in the year 1834, 
his fathers posthumous writings, he was perhaps the only one 
who could say that these had won him to philosophy. He 
is therefore in the wrong when, in the preface to Fichte’s 
Complete Works, he is impatient because in the accounts of 
the history of philosophy much more stress is laid upon the 
most imperfect form of the Science of Knowledge than upon 
the later versions. In the former it at once kindled a flame, 
in the latter, it did not begin to have effect, if at all, until 
after Hegel’s death. If, as regards the author of the present 
account, it happens that the expositions of Harms, the younger 
Fichte, and particularly of Lowe, have certainly led him to 
regard the chasm between the original and later Science of 
Knowledge as much narrower than formerly appeared to him, 
but as still apparent; this is to him a further reason for 
holding, in the exposition of the Science of Knowledge , only 
to that which Fichte had printed up to the year 1801. 

2. Fichte considered the epoch-making achievement of 
Kant, whom he always, except in moments of displeasure, 
placed above all other philosophers together, to lie in the fact 
that he brought philosophy to transcendental investigations, 
so that, whereas all sciences are an apprehension or knowledge 
of the objects which they treat, philosophy, on the contrary, 
considers only apprehension and knowledge themselves. 
Hence, in order that it be not placed upon a level with the 
sciences, it should be called the science of the sciences, the 
science of knowledge, a name which Reinhold already had 
suggested. But just because it occupies itself only with 
knowledge, or apprehension, there exists for the philosopher 
nothing whatever objective, no thing-in-itself, and it is the 
great ‘merit of Maimon and Beck that they have rid philosophy 
of this ghost. In this they understood Kant better than Rein¬ 
hold did. Similarly as to the sciences, is philosophy related 
to practical life. These two do not cross one another, for 
science has to deduce, to comprehend the standpoint of life, 
hence begins where life ends, i.e. rises above this as biology 
rises above life. Compared with the standpoint of practical 
ife and of the sciences, the philosophical standpoint may 
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be designated as counter-natural or artistic. Just as little 
as the philosopher has to do with apprehended objects, 
so little has he to observe the apprehending subject, as 
those do who put psychology in the place of philosophy. 
The Science of Knowledge has for its aim to comprehend, 
not the knowing mind but knowledge, not an active some¬ 
what, but an act. This it aims to do, however, in a scien¬ 
tific manner, and hence the Transcendental Philosophy or 
Science of Knowledge must, as has been shown by Reinhold, 
who, after Kant, has thereby won for himself the greatest 
desert as regards philosophy, be deduced from a single first 
principle. The fault to be found with Reinhold is that he, 
just as if Kant had written no Critique of Practical Reason , 
laid down a first principle which serves as a basis for theo¬ 
retical philosophy only. For that reason he contents him¬ 
self with theoretically establishing the fact of presentation, 
whereas if one goes still deeper and seeks the common 
origin of the theoretical as well as the practical activity, 
one discovers this only in activity in general, and then 
will lay down a first principle that formulates a fact -act. 
In this, Beck saw more acutely than Reinhold, who, because 
he did not get beyond the fact of presentation, in which the 
Ego is limited, is not rid of the mischievous prejudice of the 
“given stuff.” If we could succeed in deriving from a primal 
fact-act all others, even that of presentation with which Rein¬ 
hold begins, and hence to explain how and why knowing is 
a perceiving, understanding, etc., then the Science of Know¬ 
ledge would have solved its problem. Since among the 
activities to be explained consciousness also is to be found, it 
is self-evident that the acts to be unfolded by the Science of 
Knowledge do not fall within consciousness. But, for that 
reason, the Science of Knowledge has not to do with inven¬ 
tions, but its problem is to draw forth into the light the 
concealed mechanism by means of which consciousness is 
realized, that is to say, to bring into consciousness what does 
not fall within consciousness, because it is a conditio sine qua 
non of consciousness (hence it is called a priori ). Since this 
never occurs to the ordinary consciousness, the standpoint 
of the Science of Knowledge is an artistic one. It is with 
these unconscious acts as it is in mathematics, where the 
mathematician considers the figure without knowing that he 
he has to do with his own space-limits. It will have to be 
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required of the Science of Knowledge as the basis of all 
sciences, that it contain the principles of all sciences and 
establish their scientific form. (Even logic constitutes no 
exception here.) As a science, again, it must be a system. 
For this, it is, in the first place, requisite, as was remarked, 
that it rest upon a first principle in which the matter and 
the form of knowledge so condition one another that that 
principle requires no other that conditions it as regards form 
and content. (With this it is quite compatible that there 
be joined with it two others, one of which is conditioned as 
regards form, the other as regards content.) Secondly, it is 
requisite that if everything be deduced from this first prin¬ 
ciple, that which is deduced forms a closed, circle. Where, 
therefore, from that primitive fact-act the principles and pre¬ 
suppositions of the practical life and of the sciences (ex¬ 
perience) are explained, and the starting-point is again reached 
in a methodical progression, there the Science of Knowledge 
has solved its problem. 

3. With these discussions, which have all been taken from 
the work, On the Conception of the Science of Knowledge, 
connects itself the laying down of the principles of all the 
sciences, which Fichte develops first in the Basis of the 
Whole Science of Knowledge (Wks. pp. 83-328), in its 
First Part. The most primitive act he assumes to be that 
by which the unity of the subjective and objective is posited, 
and he describes this in his first First Principle as follows : 
The Ego posits absolutely its own being. The descriptive 
form of this proposition, and the fact tha* - the discussion 
of it is bound up with the law of thought A—A have caused 
many to suppose, erroneously, that it was to be demonstrated. 
Of that there is no intention whatever; but Fichte’s aim is 
to show to those who regard the proposition A=A as an 
unalterable principle, that this proposition holds only for the 
case where A is posited, hence presupposes the positing in 
which that act consists; in fact, that the Law of Identity is 
only a form abstracted, from the self-positing of the self. 
Hence is it an explanation of its own proper meaning,.and 
therefore an improvement, when, later, instead of describing, 
he, the rather, makes the requirement that a conception be 
thought, and then that it be observed not what one does 
when one thinks, but what one must do: here it will, be 
discovered that what is contained in thought, or,.rather*.pre- 
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cedes it as a conditio sine qua non, is a self-positing of self. 
This improved statement does not do away with, but strength¬ 
ens, still another misunderstanding, produced by the term 
Ego, by which many understand the individual. But Fichte 
opposes this most vigorously. He cannot understand by the 
Kgo the individual, because individual is a very complex 
conception, not deduced till much later. Since, that is to say, 
the individual Ego can be thought only by means of a thou, 
and a thou is an it, which is an Ego, the individual is the unity 
of the Ego and the it, i.e. the non-Ego. But by Ego he under¬ 
stands what Kant probably had in mind when he opposed 
to the empirical Ego the pure Ego, the pure consciousness, 
which is in all empirical consciousness that which speaks to us 
in the moral law. If one remembers that this was with Kant 
called the practical reason, and that what the practical reason 
demands was nothing else than reason, it may be comprehended 
at once why Fichte says instead of Ego also reason, and again 
why he places the nature of it in the positing (obligating) of 
self or reflectivity. The essential thing is that that absolute, 
not individual, Ego be conceived as pure act (not as some¬ 
thing active), as pure or absolute knowledge (neither as a 
knowing nor as a known somewhat), as the self-penetration, 
for which there is no other word than Ego-hood. To bring to 
consciousness this Ego-hood underlying every Ego is therefore 
something entirely different from mere self-observation; it is 
rather an intellectual intuition before which one’s own being 
vanishes, and which makes its appearance, which is no kind of 
being, but an act. To surrender one’s self to this act (reason) 
is what is required by the Science of Knowledge, which, ac¬ 
cordingly, instead of being egoism, as has been said, the rather 
drives out all egoism. But now it is to be comprehended 
how Fichte comes to be so ready to leave the requirement to 
bring that action-in-self to consciousness, to the conscience of 
him upon whom it is laid. That the fact-act described in this 
Principle really explains all facts of consciousness, further 
development must show. But even here can be deduced 
by reflection upon the form of this action, what otherwise is in 
logic usually merely described, namely, the Law of Identity 
and the category of reality. If, that is to say, in employing 
this Principle, which may also be formulated thus: Because the 
Ego is posited by itself, it therefore is, we abstract from the 
circumstance that we have to do with the Ego, there remains 
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only the connection between being-posited and being, and this 
constitutes the content of that law of thought. J ust so, since 
categories are laws of the Ego only as they may be applied to 
objects, reality is given to an object only by its being posited 
by the Ego. That categories do not have application to what 
lies beyond the Ego has been demonstrated by Maimon. 

4. The Second Principle is introduced in a manner en¬ 
tirely similar to that in which the First was introduced, that 
is to say, originally in a descriptive form, later in the form 
of a postulate. In the first form it runs, To the Ego is 
opposed the non-Ego ; in the second it is required to bring 
the original opposition into consciousness. Since, as regards 
what takes place by this act, nothing new enters (it is posited), 
but there does as regards the way in which it takes place, 
Fichte calls the act itself, and likewise the principle that form¬ 
ulates it, conditioned as regards matter, and unconditioned 
as regards form. Just for that reason, also, is the product of 
this act designated by the expression non-Ego, which indi¬ 
cates a relation. That by abstraction from the content of 
this act we arrive at the formal law of thought, A is not B, 
as also to the stem-form of thought, negation, cannot but 
seem natural. 

5. If these two postulates are granted, the Third, since these 
are opposed to one another, follows of itself, that is to say, 
the combination of the two, without, however, the identity of 
consciousness being lost sight of. Since these two annul 
one another, the act which shall combine the positing of the 
Ego and its opposite can consist in a reciprocal partial nega¬ 
tion or limitation (determination) of these, If, therefore, the 
postulate of this partial negation be carried into effect, there 
results an act which Fichte describes thus : the Ego opposes 
to the divisible Ego a divisible non-E^o. Since this Principle 
presents nothing new as regards form, inasmuch as positing 
and opposing were already given, but the conception of 
limitation is a new one, not to be derived from those by 
analysis, Fichte calls this Principle *unconditioned as regards 
matter; and with it the circle of possible Principles is ex¬ 
hausted. Reflection upon the form of this Principle should 
yield first the law of thought of the Ground, because Ground 
(of relation and distinction) lies only in the partial coincidence 
and falling asunder. (Already Wolff [yid. § 290, 4] had 
affirmed that which determines to be one with the ground.) 
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There results, further, from this Principle the third qualitative 
category: Determination (with Kant, Limitation). But, at 
the same time, because “ partial ” is a quantitative conception, 
the categories of quantity are therewith known in their proper 
source. 

6 . The consideration of the three Principles, which are re¬ 
lated to each other as thesis, antithesis, and synthesis, has 
established the foundation of the entire investigation, has 
expressed the totality of these. Since, that is to say, in this 
primitive synthesis, as will be shown, are contained all other 
syntheses that we have to make when we think, whereas the 
entire problem which Kant had placed before the Transcen¬ 
dental Philosophy (Science of Knowledge) was none other 
than that relating to synthetic judgments (syntheses) a priori , 
there is contained in this Principle the whole of the Science of 
Knowledge in a nut-shell. We shall develop it out of this 
implicit form by observing whether in this synthesis there 
appears a new antithesis, which then is resolved in a second 
synthesis. • In the search for antitheses (analysis) and the 
uniting into syntheses consists philosophic method. This 
would continue to infinity if the thesis which stands above 
all antitheses and syntheses did not afford a goal. Where 
absolute unity, that Ego-ego with which we began, is again 
reached, even if only as an Idea, i.e. as an ideal never 
to be completely attained, there the circle is closed. Be¬ 
tween the point of beginning and that of ending, will the 
individual, the finite (limited, divisible) Ego fall, so that the 
former is not yet, the latter no longer, an individual. Since 
the principle (the Third Principle) which contains the entire 
Science of Knowledge and which can be more concisely for¬ 
mulated thus: Ego posits Ego and non-Ego as mutually deter¬ 
mining themselves, contains two principles, that is to say, (a) 
Ego posits itself as determined by the non-Ego, and, (b) Ego 
posits itself as determining the non-Ego, the Science of 
Knowledge falls into two parts, the theoretical and the 
practical. The first ha£ to solve the problem which Kant 
had proposed for the Esthetic and Analytic, namely, to 
answer the question : How does the Ego (the reason) come 
to assume anything objective ? The second takes the place 
of Kant’s Transcendental Dialectic and Critique of Practical 
Reason, and answers the question, How comes the Ego (the 
reason) to ascribe to itself causality ? 
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Theoretical Science of Knowledge. 

1. The starting-point in the investigation is, the first of the 
two principles last laid down ; the method, that just described ; 
the goal, to lead the reader to the point where Kant and Rein¬ 
hold take him up, so that for their assertions, The Ego has 
perceptions, conceptions, consciousness, etc., is supplied the 
proof, which shows how the having of all these comes about. 
If the answer to this question really consists in that principle, 
it is at once clear, that two opposite answers can be given to 
it In that principle, that is to say, are contained two others, 
opposed to one another. In other words, there lies, first, in 
the principle that the Ego posits itself as determined, the 
principle, plainly discernible, the Ego is determined. If 
we rest with that, the Ego is conceived, manifestly, as suffer¬ 
ing, and accordingly one view asserts that the Ego gets its 
presentations in a passive manner, it receives them as effects 
of things. This view may be termed realism; it explains 
ideation, experience, etc., by the category of causality, and 
leads, if consistently carried out, to attributing to the Thing 
sole activity and existence, and denying to the Ego both 
these. Hence Spinoza is to be regarded as the most con¬ 
sistent realist. Instead of the term “ realism,” “ empiricism ” 
is also often employed, and hence it comes about—what has 
alienated many—that Fichte speaks of Spinoza as of a repre¬ 
sentative of empiricism. (Had he known Hume’s views of 
the Ego he would perhaps have cited them. But then also 
every ground of estrangement would have fallen away.) 

2. But with equal right can the opposite answer be read 
out of the principle. For, since there fe manifestly contained 
therein that the Ego posits itself as determined, this may be 
urged, and presentations accordingly be deduced from its 
activity, be explained as its creation, as accidents of its nature 
as dreams are, so that we can say that, underlying this view, 
idealism , is the category of substantiality. Berkeley, before 
all others (but Leibnitz also), may be called a representative of 
this view. Kant has quite correctly perceived that it has the 
same justification as the view above cited, and for this reason 
places the two side by side. He is, as he himself says, an 
(empirical) realist, and also a (transcendental) idealist. But 
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such an idealism, on equal footing with realism, cannot satisfy, 
for, that those two principles upon which they rest should be 
derived from a single one demands a real reconciliation. If 
there were any, this theory of the origin of presentations of the 
objective should be called ideal-realism, or, also, real-idealism. 

3. Fichte reaches this result by the application of the con¬ 
ception, first introduced by Kant, of the productive imagina¬ 
tion, by which he understands the activity of the Ego which 
has power to limit itself, so that it may be considered as 
composed of two opposite elements, a centrifugal, infinite sub¬ 
jective, and a centripetal, finite objective. If we suppose, 
now, that objects presented to the Ego arise by the limitation 
of the Egos own activity (somewhat as waves arise upon level 
water because of an arresting of its flow, or as visions do be¬ 
cause of stagnation of the blood), idealism is as much wrong 
in representing them as originating through the activity of the 
Ego as realism in representing them as originating entirely 
without the activity of the Ego. (The category of ideal- 
realism would then be neither causality nor substantiality, but 
reciprocity.) Since presentations arise to the Ego because 
the Ego arrests its activity, they appear to it as an arresting 
obstacle, hence as a foreign object. One may call this illusion, 
but it is not a groundless illusion! Objects are, therefore, 
creations of the imagination ; not of a conscious imagination, 
for mechanism lies behind the productive imagination, or, if 
one will, before consciousness. Through its operation con¬ 
sciousness, also, originates. The presented objects, therefore, 
would be arresting obstacles which the Ego, unconsciously 
of course, puts in the way. (The repulsiveness which this de¬ 
velopment has had for many and still has, would be lessened 
if, where Fichte says, "posit objects," they should say, instead, 
affirms, or if they should put to themselves the question, 
whether they really mean that an impression produced by 
things could alone cause us to mentally place them before us.) 

4. But in order that this may be something more than a 
hypothetical view* it is necessary to show how, by the assump¬ 
tion of that capacity of self-limitation, the origin of presenta¬ 
tions and of all phenomena of consciousness, from which as 
admitted facts Kant and Reinhold start, can be explained. 
The deduction of presentations is given, now, in a pragmatical 
history of intelligence or of human knowledge, which pursues 
a method that is, in a certain measure, opposite to the one 
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hitherto followed, and not so much inquires after the primal 
fact that is possible to thought, as, the rather, shows by this 
* forward movement the well-known facts to be forms and 
stages of the productive imagination. For this pragmatical 
history, now, Fichte has given in the Basis, etc., only brief 
hints. These are fully supplemented in the Outlines of the 
Peculiarities of the Science of Knowledge (vol. i., pp. 331- 
416); at the same time, however, must be combined there¬ 
with what he says, partly in the two Introductions and the 
New Exposition of the Science of Knowledge (Wks., i., pp. 
417-534), partly in the Introductions to the Natural Right 
and to the Theory of Morals. The guiding thread of this 
development is, that since there can be nothing in the Ego 
except what it itself posits, it also again posits this its positing, 
and makes this an object; so that,—to employ here a term cur¬ 
rent later, which, moreover, Fichte himself uses,—it also be¬ 
comes for itself that which it had been at first in itself, or, for 
us. By the fact that the Ego reflects the stages of the Ego, or 
makes them an object it transcends them. The development 
begins with the very lowest step of that unconscious act of 
creation, that state in which intelligence first discovers what 
is already, it is true, in-itsclf viz., sensation. This is 
taken as the state in which no distinction is as yet made 
between external and internal sensation, and just as little 
between that which feels sensation and that which is felt as 
such. Inasmuch as the (centrifugal) Ego transcends sensation, 
it distinguishes itself from it, and the latter thereby acquires 
a reference to something beyond itself. This \ook\ng-beyond 
converts sensations first into observed points the mutual de¬ 
pendence of which gives co-existence, space, and the one¬ 
sided dependence of which gives succession, time. With this 
passage, in which Fichte appears as the faithful disciple of 
Maimon, the Outlines suddenly breaks off with the explana¬ 
tion, The reader is here brought to the point where Kant’s 
Transcendental ./Esthetic takes him up. The further presen¬ 
tation of the pragmatical history must be gathered from more 
isolated hints to be found strewn throughout the work just 
mentioned, and, besides, in the works of Fichte first published 
after his death. Exactly as sensation becomes perception 
through limitation, so is the undetermined, vagrant percep¬ 
tion brought to a stand and fixed by the understanding, 
which, since it gives rise to fast limits to activity, is quite pro- 
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perly the faculty of the real, so that all finite being is properly 
only in the understanding. The transition from perception to t 
understanding is made by the (^productive) imagination, to 
which Kant rightly assigns the mediating schemata, and of 
which Fichte says that all that enters the understanding 
enters it only through the imagination. What this gives order 
to (thinks) are, therefore, merely fancies, presentations, which 
through it become fixed. The matter obtained by looking 
inward and outward is as yet in a rude, chaotic state (Kant’s 
world of sense); by the understanding or thought it is first 
rendered something definite and so known (with Kant, nature). 
The laws of this determination are the categories, just as space 
and time had been modes or laws of perception. By the cate¬ 
gories, therefore, are not to be understood ready-made empty 
pigeon holes ; but they arise, with objects, out of the ground of 
the imagination (hence at the same time with the schemata). 
That, therefore, the known, the real, is subject to the categories, 
or is phenomenon, lies in the nature of the case. A deduction 
of the categories is, of course, here no longer required, since 
this had already been given in the consideration of the Prin¬ 
ciples and the analysis of the Third Principle. But Fichte 
was right in saying here, exactly as he had said above, that 
the reader is now brought to the point where Kant’s Tran¬ 
scendental Analytic takes him up. But, finally, he attempts 
to show that if the (centrifugal) transcending of the limits 
set by the understanding be continued, intelligence becomes 
reflecting and abstracting judgment. If, now, this, again, be 
made object, there arises the consciousness of the power of 
abstraction generally, i.e., the consciousness of pure reason 
(devoid of all imagination) or self-consciousness proper. Here 
a twofold result is reached. First, knowledge arrives at a 
doubling of the object, in which it distinguishes from it its 
presentation (more precisely : from the presentation, the pre¬ 
sentation of the same). In this distinction, properly speaking, 
consists that act which Reinhold had placed at the beginning 
as an act of consciousness, so that the reader now is brought 
to the beginning of the Elementary Philosophy. But a second, 
more important result is this : In the deduced (rational) con¬ 
sciousness intelligence has reached the point at which there is 
for the Ego itself what we had recognised as the sum and 
substance of the Theoretical Science of Knowledge, viz., that 
the Ego posits itself as determined. But having reached the 
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starting-point, the Ego positing itself as determined by the 
non-Ego, the Theoretical Science of Knowledge contains 
neither too many nor too few principles; it is a circle returning 
into itself, a closed system.* 

5. The Theoretical Science of Knowledge has therewith ac¬ 
complished what, according to what was said at the very begin¬ 
ning of this section, it set out to accomplish. A single point, 
obviously a cardinal one, remains undiscussed. What cause has 
the Ego, or what gives it occasion, for arresting or diminishing 
its activity ? Since it has been established that the Theoreti¬ 
cal Science of Knowledge will consist merely in the analysis 
of the above-stated principle, but this principle contains and 
pre-supposes self-limitation, obviously the citing of such a 
ground would be to establish that principle, hence, to transcend 
it, i.c ., to step outside the Theoretical Science of Knowledge. 
This cannot explain what occasion the Ego has; it only 
establishes the fact that such an “ opposition ” exists, just 
as also Kant had declared it inexplicable for the theoretical 
reason that it assumes things-in-themselves. But Fichte here 
goes further. He knows that these so-called things are 
illusions, fancies. But what causes intelligence to impose 
upon itself with these cannot be deduced; that is to say, not 
at this point. 


9 3 r 3* 

Practical Science of Knowledge. 

1. As the Theoretical Science of Knowledge had to answer 
only the question, How comes the Ego to affirm objective 
existence? so the Practical Science of Knowledge has to 
answer only the question, How comes the Ego to be conscious 
of its own activity in the external world *? The answer must 
be contained in the principle, The Ego posits itself as deter¬ 
mining the non-Ego. Here, also, may this principle be de¬ 
signated as the starting-point; and as the goal, may be desig¬ 
nated the perception of why, as Kant has said, the practical 
reason has primacy over the theoretical. Now symmetry would 
have demanded just such an analytico-synthetic treatment of 
the second principle. But Fichte, who is afraid of nothing more 
than of a spiritless calculation instead of a self-active creation, 
takes another way; being all the more justified in so doing 
by the -fact that he knows (beforehand) that the case with the 
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practical activity of the Ego is different from that with the 
theoretical activity. - Accordingly he starts with the result 
deduced in the Theoretical Science of Knowledge, that the 
Ego is limited, finite, objective, i.e., is occupied with the objec¬ 
tive. But now it was said, nevertheless, in the First Principle 
that the Ego' posits absolutely only its own being, and there 
arises then the question, Is, and how is, the limited objective 
activity which has been deduced, to be combined with the 
infinite unlimited or pure activity which has been recognised 
as the essential nature of the Ego? In only one way : When 
the finite activity is conceived as subordinated to the pure 
activity as means to end. But this actually takes place when 
we conceive the Ego as striving towards the infinite, or 
when we conceive it as practical, i.e., as knowing itself as 
causality, as activity. It can do this only by overcoming 
resistance; to do this it must meet with resistance; that 
therefore it should have something objective (resistance 
\Widerst and }—object \Gcgenstari(C§ is necessary for it in order 
that it be practical. It must affirm something objective not 
in order that it may respect it, but that, on the contrary, it 
may annul it. The real why or, rather, whereto of the 
affirming the objective or of existent intelligence lies for the 
Ego in the fact that it cannot otherwise be practical or will. 
The opposition, therefore, which the Theoretical Science of 
Knowledge could not deduce is here deduced. It lies in the 
practical being of the Ego, of which, for the rest, one may 
convince himself also by the fact that nothing makes us certain 
of the existence of things so much as the resistance they offer, 
i.e., our (arrested) action upon them. For the rest, we may 
also here recall to mind Kant, who likewise maintains that 
it is from practical need that we come to affirm things. Of 
course there makes its appearance here the great distinction 
that, according to Kant, these things were things-in-them- 
selves, which, as unknowable, remain opposed to the Ego, as 
impenetrable limit, whereas, according to Fichte, they are 
nothing in themselves, but only for us, and thus present to 
us a material to which we give form, and hence are not 
impenetrable (unknowable), so that he answers the question 
is to what things-in-themselves are, not with a Nescio, but 
with, They are what we shall make out of them. Here, 
therefore, is it asserted, with Reinhold, The thing-in-itself is 
entirely absorbed by the noumenon, whereas with Kant the 
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opposite often seems to be threatened. (It was so when he 
called duties things-in-themselves.) The question, therefore, 
concerning the origin of presentations is now completely 
answered ; the Theoretical Science has shown how, the Prac¬ 
tical, why, the Ego gets them. If, now, the view that places 
the source of presentations merely in the Ego must be called 
idealism, so must the Science of Knowledge be so called. 
But since it does not discover the source in the theoretical 
Ego but in the practical, it is Practical Idealism. It is this 
because it has been in earnest with the primacy of the prac¬ 
tical reason, and understands this to mean that the reason, 
which is pre-eminently practical, makes itself, in order to be 
this, theoretical reason, as the only means by which it can 
fulfil its true destination. As regards the content of the 
Practical Science of Knowledge there is given here, exactly 
as in the theory of intelligence, a series of steps the principle 
of which is, likewise, that what the Ego is, must become 
for it. To the imagination, in the theoretical Ego, there 
corresponds as fundamental form the striving of the practical 
Ego. The further-going reflection converts it into impulse, 
which, at first the impulse to presentations, becomes the im¬ 
pulse of creation and satisfaction, and finally culminates in the 
impulse which is self-end, the ethical impulse. 

2. The transcendental investigations of Kant relating to 
knowledge had been carried back by Reinhold to the common 
starting-point; these and those relating to will had been car¬ 
ried back by Fichte to the common starting-point, and thus had 
the transcendental philosophy been presen ted as a real system. 
But, now, the Transcendental Philosophy was not yet in Kant 
the whole of philosophy ; but after it had shown that the faculty 
of knowledge and likewise the faculty of problems contained 
within itself the matter for synthetic judgments a priori, i.e., of 
a metaphysics, this last (metaphysics) itself was given. Out of 
the two-stemmed faculty of knowledge had grown, to repeat 
the expression employed earlier, the “crown” of the Philosophy 
of Nature, out of the one-stemmed faculty of willing the crown 
of the Metaphysics of Morals. There had not, of course, taken 
place the slightest change in these two as a result of Rein¬ 
hold's union of the stems of knowledge. The case is otherwise 
with Fichte. Here the crown of the Philosophy of Nature 
necessarily vanishes. If we understand by nature, as all are 
accustomed to do, the complex of existence in so far as it con- 
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tains reason, Fichte denies nature. For, since he conceives 
the objective as non-Ego, the Ego coinciding with reason, 
there remains for that only the predicate unreason. Hence 
his indignation at all optimism, his assertion, that the world 
is, rather, the very worst, because the farthest removed from 
that which we have to make out of it, etc. Further, since a 
scientific consideration of nature is barely possible, when it 
is treated as a self-end, whereas Fichte sees in things only a 
means for the realization of our (moral) ends, he acknowledges 
no other mode of viewing nature than the teleological, which, 
however, must be of such a character that morality is acknow¬ 
ledged by it as the end. In his moral theology Kant main¬ 
tains theology only in so far as it rests upon morals ; just so 
does Fichte as regards physics. It may be said that he main¬ 
tains only a moral physics. He says expressly : Our duty is 
the only thing-in-itself and is converted by the laws of the 
sensuous idea into a world of sense. That light and air have 
in themselves a necessity does not occur to him, but he believes, 
in all seriousness, that he has “deduced” both when he directs 
attention to the fact that, without them, men could neither see 
nor hear one another; without this, could not understand one 
another; without this, could not enter into moral community. 
This viewing, now, of nature from the*point of view of the 
highest moral end makes it clear why Fichte, who has not 
attempted to give a deeper basis to Kant’s Critique of Judg¬ 
ment, and has adopted from none of Kant's works so little as 
from this, yet sometimes praises it above all the rest and asserts 
that nowhere has Kant come nearer the truth than in it. It is 
the ethico-theological conclusion of the work, as well as the 
assertion that nature has man for its end only in so far as he 
is a moral being, that so appealed to Fichte. The affectionate 
sinking of himself in the contemplation of living being as the 
end of nature must have repelled him. He even expressly an¬ 
tagonizes this conception. Like Fries ( vid\ § 305-6), he sup¬ 
poses that the organism can be explained by mere reciprocity. 
To see ends in nature means to him to overvalue nature, and 
this is for him the worst thing possible. Never has a system 
breathed such hatred of nature as that of Fichte. 

3. But there is also implied at the same time, that in the 
same measure the other crown, Ethics, must remain. In fact so 
much is this the leading feature in his system that his Science 
of Knowledge can be understood only through his Theory of 
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Right and of Morals. His Basis of Natural Right (Wks., 
vol. iii.) and his System of the Theory of At orals, particularly, 
are here to be discussed. Just as does Kant, indeed even 
more than he does, Fichte separates the spheres of Right 
(legality) and Ethics (morals). Hence he will not allow any 
relation of right to be morally established (eg. the keeping 
of one’s word from mere obligation), and he requires of the 
Theory of Right that it adduce the means by which legality 
shall remain secure, even though honesty and faith should 
have altogether vanished. Hence right ignores morality, 
and morality, indeed, does away with (legal) right, because 
there is for the wholly moral person no law that could con¬ 
strain him. Because of this independence of the two, the 
beginning of the Theory of A/orals does not join itself on 
to the Theory of Right , nor vice versa , but both to the dis¬ 
cussions of the Science of Knowledge. Much is to be found 
both at the opening of the Natural. Right and at the begin¬ 
ning of the Theory of Morals : for example, one of the most 
important points, the transition from the Ego that coincides 
with the universal impersonal reason, the rationality that 
ought to be, to the many individual Egos or Ego-individuals. 

The deduction of this reason is exactlv similar to that which 

¥ 

was given of the “opposition,” as are all further deductions in 
the Natural Right and the Theory of AloraIs : by it is given 
not so much the why as the whereto. The goal has been 
fixed: The Ego must know itself as activity. All that is 
recognised as a means to, and conditio sine qua non of, this goal 
is said to be deduced. It had been shown that, in order to 
have a matter to “ break through,” the Ego affirmed objects. 
It posited them, they are merely its presentations, for there is no 
other being than being in the Ego. But they offer resistance 
merely when the Ego is necessitated to’the positing of them, 
when it must posit them. These two conditions are reconciled 
when the Ego is stimulated by the Ego, caused to posit the 
objective, i.e., where the Ego multiplies (at least doubles) itself 
and each affirms the objective upon the corroborative witness 
of the other. Only of that of which others testify to me do 
I know that it is not merely my (dream-) world, but is the 
real world. The Ego which is to be conceived as prior to all 
consciousness, the infinite subject-object must therefore exist as 
a plurality of Egos or individuals, outside of which, obviously, 
it does not subsist as a particular being, but to which it is 
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related as man to men, as substance to its modes, as Fichte 
expressly says. To each of these Egos, now, is allotted a part 
of the common world as its exclusive sphere of freedom, and 
the limits of this sphere are precisely the rights of the individual, 
which the individual, if he existed alone (which is obviously an 
absurd supposition), would not, of course, possess. Within this 
sphere the Ego, or, as we must now say, every Ego, rightly 
ascribes to itself causality; for, since the world of sense is 
merely a being that is posited by me to explain my limits, I 
never get out of myself, even where I change these limits. 
“ I change the external world ” means, transcendentally ex¬ 
pressed, I change my external condition. Those external 
conditions, now, which must necessarily be changed before 
others can be changed, or, what means just the same thing, 
that part of my sphere of freedom which contains the begin¬ 
ning-point of all the changes produced by me in the world of 
sense, is my body. It is, in the most eminent sense, mine; in¬ 
deed, for all others it is I, and it must be regarded as the subject 
of right. Such, that is to say, do individuals become in limiting 
their freedom by the conception of the possibility of the free¬ 
dom of the rest. Since only thereby do obligations originate, 
there can, of course, be no such thing as an obligation to 
enter the legal condition. But if one has entered it, the 
logical consequence is that he respect the legal condition ; if he 
does not, he is treated as being without right. Thus is the 
right of compulsion given by the practical power of the syllog¬ 
ism. Nevertheless, since the validity of right depends upon 
empirical conditions, the actual, legal conditions, we cannot 
attribute to it unconditional validity as to the moral law. The 
former possesses necessity because it is; the latter the force 
of obligation, because it should be. Fichte, like Kant, 
sees in the State merely the institution which by physical 
power lends sanction to the law, so that it is, therefore, the 
pre-supposition for the reality of right, since without it neither 
right of compulsion nor of property is conceivable. The 
latter, which Fichte would have conceived as not so much 
the right to a thing as rather the right to exercise activity 
with reference to the thing, is to him the first consequence 
of the inalienable original right to be a personality, and, 
properly speaking, the only one for the protection of which 
the State exists. He does not vindicate higher than material 
interests to the State, which he conceives, therefore, as wholly 
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a relation of compact. It has nothing to do with disposition, 
piety, confidence ; rather, it proceeds from a want of confidence. 
And in fact there is to be distinguished in it a three-fold 
compact; a property, defence, and union compact. Where¬ 
as the two first are concluded between individuals as such, in 
the third is concluded a compact with all, as the abstract con¬ 
ception of a compositum was changed by the imagination into 
a totum , a whole. Thereby the State becomes the sovereign. 
As regards the maintenance of its sovereignty, the so-called 
pouvoirs , Fichte will hear absolutely nothing of a separation 
of the judicial and executive powers, but unites the two in the 
one executive power; nor does he lay very great stress upon 
their being separate from the legislative, but all the more 
upon there being a supervising authority, an ephoralty, to 
which belongs the right to introduce, in case of need, a State- 
interdict, i.e., to suspend the constitution of the State. There¬ 
by will be avoided the chief defect of all modern theories, the 
non-responsibility of the ruler. Originally greatly attracted 
by the democratic form of constitution, but brought by the 
later course of the French Revolution to distrust it, he sees 
in monarchy the best constitution for the present. Since the 
State is only an institution of safety and welfare, the citizen 
may demand both from it; hence the right to labour and the 
means of subsistence. From this Fichte has, next, drawn all 
the socialistic conclusions, in which his Exclusive Commercial 
Stale has anticipated modern phalansteries and national work¬ 
shops. The State as an institution for the protection of right 
is necessary only so long as right is in danger The means of 
preventing such impediment is punishment, which Fichte does 
not, with Kant, conceive as retribution, but which he justifies 
by its end, which should lie in the prevention of transgression 
and the reform of the transgressor. Only the murderer is fully 
ex lege , and is to be put to death by anyone; but since no private 
citizen will lend himself to this, by the State (secretly, since it 
is not an honourable business). The State is not eternal. As 
morality increases, it becomes superfluous, and since it can 
and should contribute towards this morality, it makes itself so. 
This transition from the present State (based on need) to the 
rational State, a transition which (among other things) he 
pictures in his Theory of the State of 1813, is accomplished 
by education. Since this pre-supposes a distinction of teachers 
and learners, and since the development of man can be con- 
vol. 11. L L 
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ceived only as education, and hence always consists therein, 
this distinction must be conceived as original, and hence the 
primitive condition of man must be so conceived that there 
appear as opposed two races, that of revelation and faith, and 
that of freedom and the understanding. The conflict of the 
two, in which, first one and then the other, takes the role of 
the teacher and leader, forms history, to the last phase of 
which the theory of knowledge begun by Kant is an intro¬ 
duction, since, denying authority as such, it itself produces 
that which is given - by authority. At present we have to do 
with communicating to all the spirit of freedom, this conquest 
of the Science of Knowledge. This is done by popularizing 
education, the importance of which Pestalozzi, above all others, 
foresaw. If the people, accordingly, become so educated that 
the individual ceases to belong to a family or to have a separ¬ 
ate possession, the race approaches a time when there need no 
longer be courts of justice, nor wars, and the last sovereign, 
having become useless, will surrender himself to the Volks- 
Schule, i.e., to the profession of teachers, that it may assign to 
him his proper place. (It is shown in The Addresses to the 
German Nation , which carry this out in detail, as well as in 
The Exclusive Commercial State , to what despotism the 
fanaticism of liberty conducts.) 

4. Far more than in the Theory of Right , where, in 
addition to the pure Ought, to be determined a priori , there 
enters the empirical moment, is Fichte in his proper element 
in the Theory of Morals (Wks., vol. iv.). Like the Natural 
Right it subdivides into three principal parts, of which the 
first (pp. 13-62) contains the deduction of the Principle of 
Morality; the second (pp. 63-155) deduces its Reality and 
Applicability; the third (pp. 157-365) develops the System 
of Duties. The first deduction, which may also be called the 
Theory of the Moral Nature, has to explain scientifically the 
inner necessity which the moral man experiences in himself 
to act according to a certain norm, even without having in 
view an end to be attained thereby; and it does this by show¬ 
ing that true self-consciousness is conceivable only under the 
condition that the Ego determines its freedom, without ex¬ 
ception, by the conception of independence. Here also the 
question how the Ego comes to know itself as free, i.e>, to 
know changes in the world of sense as effects of a conception 
(thought), to know thought, therefore, as causality, is first 
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reduced to the correct (from the standpoint of the trans¬ 
cendental philosophy) formula. There, it runs, How do those 
changes in the Ego occur with which, at the same time, 
the view of our world is changed ? Then it is shown how 
the tendency to these changes, the original impulse, is, by 
means of those initial points which formed the body, affected 
with limits not further deducible which constitute what is 
usually termed the nature of the individual. Here the original 
impulse appears broken, as it were, into two, the sensuous and 
the pure, impulse. The union of the two gives the moral 
impulse, which the real theory of morals as science has to 
consider; whereas regard merely to the sensuous impulse 
would lead to a theory of happiness, and regard merely to the 
pure impulse to an abstract metaphysics of morals. The 
moral impulse conducts to that satisfaction concerning which 
conscience decides, hence to peace of conscience; but this is 
attained when enjoyment, this goal of the merely sensuous 
impulse, which never makes its appearance when sought, is 
taken solely as a gratuity. Whoever calls it an austere and 
hard ethics that says, Thou shouldst eat and drink only for the 
sake of duty (the kingdom of God), forgets that there is no 
other. To act always according to conscience, for duty’s sake, 
is the principle we seek, of a real theory of morals. Opposed 
to Right, which leaves the disposition wholly untouched, here 
stands a theory of morals which has so exclusive regard only 
to the disposition that an erring conscience is explained by 
it as impossible. Just so does the most admirable action 
lose its worth if done, not as a matter of conscience, but with 
regard to some authority. A history of the moral conscious¬ 
ness gives, as the stages of freedom through which the really 
moral man passes : formal freedom, which is to be found 
wherever one is conscious only of his impulse; willing in ac¬ 
cordance with maxims abstracted from our impulses, in which 
man may be compared with, an intelligent animal, and where 
everything aims at happiness ; the heroic mode of thought, in 
which blind enthusiasm for the good makes men magnanimous 
but not just; finally, the stage in which man acts from duty 
and does not delight in his deed, but coldly approves it. 
Since the passing through these stages is not a necessity, but 
depends upon freedom, and indolence, this radical evil in 
human nature, hinders man in his passing through them, 
there is required a miracle, one, of course, which he himself 
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must perform, in order that he may atta. u '* n to highest Stage. 
This is facilitated by the contemplation o? 1 ^ exemplars, and to 
have been such is the merit of the founders of religion, the men 
of ethical genius. Although, now, the formula, '•H* Follow con¬ 
science,” suffices for life, science must nevertheless give mOnaffiri"'"" 
distinctions regarding the content of the moral law. Since 
complete independence, which is the highest goal, has as its 
condition the fact that I am an organized body, an intelligence, 
and one among many, there result the rules, first, to permit 
one’s self to care for the body only as a means to duty-governed 
conduct; second, to pursue knowledge only from duty, not 
from idle curiosity; finally, to enter into association, in which 
the highest end, the subjection of all natural impulses to the 
law of morals, is most surely attained. The institution for 
mutual improvement through influence upon conviction is the 
Church. The formulary, as the sum of present convictions, is 
the starting-point for mutual understanding. To fix it as 
absolute is to forget that as the State is based on need, so also 
is the Church, which is but a means of transition to the 
absolutely moral human society, or community of perfect men. 
The chief means to the accomplishment of this transition is 
unrestricted interchange of opinion, which, with the Church- 
official, moves within certain limits set by his profession; 
with the author, must be free from all limits. 

5. In speaking of Kant (§ 300, 9), it was pointed out that 
in spite of his asserted separation of the moral and legal, his 
ethnological and historical sense led him, in treating the his¬ 
tory of the world, to combine the two points of view. For a 
similar reason, Fichte, an ideal husband, disputes Kant’s asser¬ 
tion that marriage is only an institution of law, since it has 
a natural and moral character. Accordingly he treats it in 
the Theory of Morals . But the feeling that here, where the 
conscience is that alone which decides, a marriage of con¬ 
science may be construed as the highest of all, leads him to 
treat it in an appendix, apart from duties of vocation and all 
other duties. In fact, when, in the Third Part of his Theory 
of Morals, he divides duties as a whole, first, into conditioned 
or mediate, and unconditioned or immediate, and each of 
these classes, according as they are transferable or not, into 
particular and universal, he could not bring the duties of hus¬ 
bands under any of the four heads in such a way that at least 
supplementary considerations would not be required. These 
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have reference to the points in which most strikingly appears 
what a later system of ethics has emphasized, viz., that there 
are moral institutions which would be spoiled if the uniting 
element in them were conceived merely as legal or merely as 
moral. As regards the State, of which the same holds true, 
Fichte feels no need of separating it from the remaining 
merely legal relations; it remains with him, as with Kant, an 
institution of right and compulsion, with which moral disposi¬ 
tion has nothing to do, and which, with Fichte as its spokes¬ 
man, calls out to its citizens, “Love yourselves above all else, 
and your fellow-citizens for yourselves’ sake.” 

6. As in most of the points hitherto considered Fichte 
had logically carried out what had been begun by Kant, so 
is it with regard to the way in which he conceived religion. 
The treatise, On the Ground of our Faith in the Divine Govern - 
7nent of the World (Wks., vol. v. pp. 177-189), which drew 
upon him the charge of atheism, his Appeal to the Public 
(Wks., vol. v. pp. 193-238), finally, his Destination of Man 
(Wks., vol. ii. pp. 167-319), serve here as authorities. If we 
understand by being what is object for me, since every one 
calls the complex of all that is objective the world, to conceive 
God as being, is, properly speaking, a converting of the world 
into God, or of God into the world, i.c ., Atheism. All who 
regard the absolute as a being, have extirpated it from them¬ 
selves ; one cannot know the absolute by looking outside 
himself. One must be it ajid live it in his own person. Just 
so can God be as little conceived as substance as being ; for 
this means to conceive him as spatial, hence to be idolatrous. 
Whoever, finally, attributes personality to God makes of Him 
a finite limited being. The Science of Knowledge frees from 
such idolatry; it recognises as the absolute, i.e. as the highest, 
or the end of moral action, the moral order of the world ; this 
is the only God. It asks after a ground of the moral order of 
the world as little as do its opponents after a ground of God. 
God is, therefore, the order of events ; He is the established 
order, to fulfil duty in accordance with which makes blessed. 
To rest upon this order and to further it is religion. If our 
finite understanding converts this order or this law which rules 
us, into an existing being, it does exactly what we do when 
we call our sensation of cold coldness (which is independent 
of us). Existence is a sensible conception ; just for that 
reason philosophy does not demonstrate the existence of God. 
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Its problem as regards religion is, a deduction of the religious 
consciousness. It recognises true religion—the religion of 
right-doing—but it is so much more certain of God (that law, 
or that order of events, this Ought) than of all being, that it 
must much rather be called Acosmism than Atheism. Persis¬ 
tent and firm adherence to the final end to be realized is faith ; 
therefore, I believe because I will. My will coincides with that 
law, which may be called rational will. It is this law that an¬ 
nounces to us that the' sensible world is a material condition for 
the fulfilling of our duty; it, therefore, calls forth in us that 
world and may in so far be called the creator of the world. 
Hence moral* conviction, or faith, is security for every other ; 
the given world was the visible existence of the moral. Our 
life is the life of this law, hence it is itself eternal. I am 
immortal by the determination to live the law of reason, even 
though I should never actually so live. That life I already 
have in this. Fichte’s Destination of Alan , from which these 
last propositions are borrowed, falls into three parts, the first 
of which is entitled Doubt , because the ordinary conscious¬ 
ness, which finds itself, as a part of the world, dominated by 
the law of causality, is not able to extricate itself from the 
contradiction of constraint and the feeling of freedom. In the 
Second Part (. Knowledge ) he shows that the Science of Know¬ 
ledge rescues freedom by teaching us to recognise the present 
objectivity as the deed of the Ego, but of course also changes 
it into a world of mere presentations, a dream-world, in which 
we have to do with copies, and (hence mere) pictures of the 
real. To this we attain (in the Third Part) by Faith, which 
guarantees the reality of that wherein and whereby we are to 
realize our ends. To call the doctrines developed in this work 
“ Ethical Pantheism,” was all the more justifiable that its agree¬ 
ment with Spinoza and Malebranche is almost literal. Only, 
there is great danger of forgetting that where two do the 
same thing it is not the same thing. Pantheism, i.e., Spinoza, 
teaches the existence of a God who is a being without will, 
an eternal order of grounds and consequences in which ends 
and freedom have no place. The Destination of Man, on the 
contrary, teaches that of an absolute will which never is, a 
world only of ends, the activity solely of freedom. That he 
calls this “ superterrestrial ” world which (only) skoidd be and 
grow, the best, does not conflict with, but rather supports, the 
earlier assertion, “ The (earthly, present) world is the worst” 
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7. But with the moral order of the world, not only the 
highest, but also the terminal point, of the system is reached. 
This, it was stated, lies where the end of the thread returns to 
the beginning, and the circle closes. Now, the system started 
with the unity of subjective and objective, Ego-hood or the ab¬ 
solute Ego, as it was before it became finite, limited,—before it 
posited itself solely. It was then further shown how the finite 
consciousness arose by the fact that the subjective entered into 
opposition with the objective, and this limited Ego at the same 
time divided into a plurality of Egos. This individualization 
lost itself in the State, where the many formed a whole which 
existed, rather, as a mere compositzim; still more in the 
Church as the ethical community, where, through an ever- 
widening subjugation of the natural impulses, the natural man 
more and more ceased to exist. But now, where it has been 
shown that all life is, properly speaking, the life of the moral 
order of the world, of the one humanity ever more and more 
realizing its end, and that, moreover, this end is, that all that is 
merely objective is subordinate to and serves the subjective— 
this goal is, again, what was the starting-point, the unity of the 
subjective and objective, infinite Ego, reason seeking, requir¬ 
ing, realizing itself. The circle of the system is closed. But 
here, where it has been shown that the Ego, the development 
of which is the subject of consideration in the Science of Know¬ 
ledge, is, at the last, the moral order of the world, is it also 
possible to understand why Fichte could say above, that he 
speaks of the Ego, the voice of which we perceive as the 
categorical imperative, or also of that which men call God, 
and why he speaks with a certain moral disgust of those who 
are not able to make the infinite Ego, the absolute, live in them¬ 
selves, to be it and live it. Where the moral law is concerned, 
“ I cannot ” coincides with “ I will not.” 


B .—RECEPTION OF THE SCIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

§ 3 x 4- 

1. As was to be expected, a system that broke with the 
already existing philosophy found many opponents. There 
were, indeed, still, representatives of the pre-Kantian views, 
but they had gradually become somewhat disheartened. Only 
the intrepid Nicolai and his Allgemeine dent sc he Bibliothek 
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antagonized Fichte, as they had Kant; indeed, they even 
began at last to cry up Kant, as against Fichte, as an altogether 
sensible man. When, now, Fichte's arrogant work,. Fr . 
Nicolai's Life , etc., appeared in print (against his will), Nicolai 
published first a very warm reply to it, and then a protest, 
just as warm and energetic, against Fichte’s reception into the 
Academy. The expressions which became loud against Fichte 
from the Gottingen circle betrayed the feeling that they ema¬ 
nated from the rear-guard. Those who, when Fichte ap¬ 
peared, spoke with authority in philosophy, called themselves 
Kantians. Following Kant’s own example, they had at fir.,., 
looked upon Fichte as a promising comrade, and C. Chr. F. 
Schmid’s attack upon him, shortly before he came to Jena, 
appeared to be a case of personal irritation. But when die 
treatises on the Science of Knowledge threw down the gaunt¬ 
let before all the Kantians except Reinhold, Maimon and 
Beck, who treated the master himself merely as a forerunner, 
this must, of course, produce bitterness of feeling. With thj 
exception of Maimon, who remained silent, all those named 
declared against him, and at last Kant himself, in a very acri¬ 
monious way. The Allgcmeinc Litcraturzeitung, which had 
gone with F'ichte a little way, expressed itself against him; so 
also did Jakob’s Annalcn , in connection with which Beck, 
particularly, was active. That the F"aith-Philosophy, which 
had already declared against Kant, should also declare against 
Fichte, was natural ; and the fact tk.i 1 Fichte actually drew 
the consequences that Jacobi had declared beforehand to be 
inevitable deductions must have prepossessed the latter, in 
spite of the fact that he had a horror of them, in favour of the 
consistent thinker. Hence the respectful, even friendly rela¬ 
tions between the two men. A view that* had been attacked 
by the Pre-Kantians, the Kantians, and the F'aith-Philosophers, 
must necessarily have the Semi-Kantians also, for opponents. 
Accordingly, Bouterwek, Krug, Fries repeatedly appeared on 
the scene of action to cast into the teeth of the Science of Know¬ 
ledge its extravagant a prior ism, or its “prejudice of transcenden¬ 
talism.” After these opponents, who rejected the whole problem 
that Fichte had raised, came, besides, the legion of those who 
adhered to individual parts of it. The expression Ego, by 
which, in spite of all protests to the contrary, was understood 
the individual, made the Science of Knowledge an easy prey 
for those who asserted that Professor Fichte regarded himself, 
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in all seriousness, as the Creator of the World. His doctrine 
of religion, and the disput.es connecting themselves with that, 
regarding his atheism, brought religious interest into play, 
and the air swarmed with writings, serious and playful, religi¬ 
ously and anti-religiously coloured, personal and factual, which 
took the field against the “terrorism” emanating from Jena. 
In fact, the expression was not unfittingly chosen, if one pay 
regard to the manner in. which the adherents of the new doc¬ 
trine defended it. 

2. The author of this doctrine had, in the manner in which 
h*. nnounced— eg., to C.Chj. Ehrh. Schmid—that he (Schmid) 
is ‘‘annihilated” and would henceforth be no longer re- 
0 ...« ied as existent, given an example of polemic which did not 
emair ithout imitators. One who before all others had 
j\ved adherence to the Science of Knowledge, and penetrated 
so deeply ,'nto*he meaning of it, that Reinhold and others were 
the habit of characterizing him as the second author of it, 
v/ • Sghllung (vid. § 317 ff.). Like Fichte, he was rendered 
<F' ’iisfied by Reinhold with Kant’s achievements, and 
t-v Schulze’s Ainesidemus and Maimon with Reinhold’s, and 
was so influenced by Fichte’s review of sEnesidcmus as well 
as his programme, that in his work, On the Possibility of a 
Form of Philosophy (1794), he attempts, in a manner similar 
to Fichte’s, a deduction of the three principles with which 
the categories of quality, quantity, and modality, and the 
laws of analytical, synthetical and analytico-synthetical thought 
(principle of identity, of ground, and of disjunction) are said 
to be given. Much more important is Ins second work : 
On the Ego as the Principle of Philosophy (1795), in which 
the Ego that is not to be confounded with self-consciousness 
or the empirical Ego, and which stances above the opposition 
of the subjective and the objective, viz., the absolute Ego, 
which speaks to the empirical Ego, as an unconditional law, 
the command, “ Be absolutely identical with thyself,” is as¬ 
signed all the predicates that consistent dogmatism (Spinoza) 
attributes to things ; and in which it is shown that by this 
theory all oppositions of freedom and necessity, perfection and 
happiness, teleology and mechanism, are overcome. At the 
same time he here vindicates to the philosopher that intuitive 
understanding, of which Kant (vid. § 301, 8) had spoken only 
problematically, and in which Fichte placed himself in imme¬ 
diate alliance with him. But above all are to be mentioned 
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the Letters on Dogtnatism and Criticism (1796), in which, in 
opposition to those who sought .to establish a dogmatism 
wholly of the traditional sort, and particularly a theology on 
the basis of Criticism, it is shown that, according to Kant, God 
is only an object of conduct, and that Kant had failed to get 
beyond the indemonstrability of an objective God, instead of 
showing the incompatibility of such a nature with ours, be¬ 
cause he examined critically only the .faculty of knowledge and 
had not gone deeper. H is question, How are synthetic judg¬ 
ments a priori possible? proves, in fact, quite clearly that he 
placed himself in the sphere of syntheses, i.e., of the opposition 
of the subjective and the objective (hence makes Fichte’s 
Third Principle the point of beginning). It therefore only 
remains for him to say that as the reason (viewed as 
practical) proceeds to posit the unity of the two, so also 
(theoretically regarded) it presupposes this unity. Since now 
this contradiction ceases as well where the object is posited as 
thing-in-itself, as absolute, and the subject vanishes as knowing, 
as also where, conversely, the object vanishes as something 
counterposed, the Critique of Pure Reason presents a choice 
between two equally possible but irreconcilable standpoints, 
objective and subjective realism, the first of which, Dog¬ 
matism (Spinoza), requires that the subject lose itself in the 
absolute, and teaches that the Ego is a mere modification of the 
infinite, the other, Criticism (Fichte), gives the command, 
Be! and teaches the absorption of the object b.y the subject, 
not, indeed, as being (for then it would itself be Dogmatism), 
but as the obligation to be. The goal is not attained, for 
blessedness is tedium, as Lessing rightly says. Criticism, 
therefore, does not teach a drawing near to the Divinity, 
but, rather, the drawing near of the Divinity, by man's be¬ 
coming of himself more and more free from himself, instead 
of trembling before an avenging judge. Choice must be made 
between these two standpoints, which alone are consistent. 
(Then would be enunciated, therefore, that dilemma to which, 
earlier (§ 269, 2), reference was made.) The New Deduction 
of Natural Right (1796), which followed the Letters , can 
therefore not be cited here, because Fichte was dissatisfied 
with it, and because, also, it contains a thought which trans¬ 
cends Fichte, namely, that the State lies in a sphere that 
stands above the moral and the legal. Still more does Schell- 
ing appear in agreement with Fichte in the Universal Survey 
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of the latest Philosophical Literature (1797), which was re¬ 
printed later (1809) as: Dissertations in Explanation of the 
Science of Knowledge . These contain, besides extended cri¬ 
tiques of the standpoints of Kant, Beck, and Reinhold, exact 
discussions on theoretical and practical reason, on reason and 
will; and it cannot be called self-deception, if Schelling and 
Fichte regarded themselves as in entire agreement with one 
another. On the contrary, self-deception begins on both sides 
when the Ideas for a Philosophy of Nature appeared, which 
is not to be mentioned further here, just as, after its appear¬ 
ance, Schelling is no longer to be mentioned among the 
Fichteans. Schelling was won to Fichte’s idea only by his 
writings (he had seen Fichte in the chair only once); after that, 
personal intercourse may have united the two still more. It 
was otherwise as regards Friedrich Carl Forberg (1770- 
1848), who was one of the most apt of the pupils of Reinhold, 
and was, when Fichte came to Jena, Docent there, but was his 
eager hearer, and became the first occasion of the dispute re¬ 
garding Atheism. Also Friedrich Immanuel Niethammer 
(24th March, 1766 to 1848), having come into contact with 
Fichte through a very creditable notice of his first work, was 
Docent in Jena when Fichte came there. He allied himself 
very closely with the new-comer, and soon became an open 
contributor to the journal founded by him, which was not only 
called, but was , the Fichtean journal. His works relate mostly 
to religion. Having gone later to Bavaria, his activity was 
devoted particularly to the school system. Of great impor¬ 
tance it must of course have been for the Science of Know¬ 
ledge, that Reinhold had decidedly gone over to it and publicly 
supported it—the Elementary Philosophy had been only an 
introduction to it. Fichte’s rejoicing, over that did not, of 
course, last long. Reinhold’s inclining to Bardili caused 
Fichte, .first, then Schelling and Hegel, to express themselves 
in a reckless manner concerning Reinhold, which his merits 
as a philosopher forbade. One of the most faithful of the 
followers of Fichte, after escaping by flight from the constraint 
of the cloister, was Johannes Baptista Schad, who taught a 
long time in Jena, then a long time as professor in Charkow, 
and after* he was emerited there, again lived in Jena, where 
he died in the forties [1834.—Ed.]. His first writings were 
recognised by Fichte as good commentaries on his own. Later 
he approached Schelling more. Such was the case in his: 
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System of the Philosophy of Nature and Transcendental Philo¬ 
sophy (2 vols., Landshut, 1803). Allying themselves decidedly 
with Fichte, were Schumann and, in an almost slavish way, 
Michaelis, both active particularly in the province of political 
philosophy. Unmistakable approximations to Fichte are 
to be found in Mehmel, who died as professor in Erlangen. 
In the wider dissemination of the ideas of Fichte and Schel- 
ling, the Philosophise he Journal was principally instrumental. 
That a notice so favourable as that of Schlegel could appear 
in the Allgemeine Literaturzeitung , corroborates what was 
said above—that this was for a long time favourably inclined 
’towards Fichte. The Erlangen Literaturzeitung , edited by 
Meusel, was for a long time accounted the warmest friend of 
the Science of Knowledge. 

3. With Fichte’s removal to Berlin, the culmination-point 
of his reputation was, properly speaking, passed. But just 
at this moment was presented a phenomenon which is to be 
comprehended only in connection with the Science of Know¬ 
ledge, to which it stands related similarly as the Semi-Kantians 
do to Kant. This phenomenon may be compared with the 
modification of Kantism made by Fries, all the more that 
there are demonstrable in its appearance the influence of ideas 
of Jacobi. We speak here of that Stand-point of Irony, which, 
because the school of poets acknowledging its adherence to it 
had called itself the Romantic School, it is the habit of some 
to characterize as the Philosophy of Romanticism. The 
founder of this tendency, and at the same time its most im¬ 
portant representative, is Friedrich Sci-ilegel (born on the 
10th of March, 1772, the youngest of five distinguished bro* 
thers, and died on the nth of January, 1829), whose epoch- 
making works in the History of Art, ^Esthetics, and Philo¬ 
logy, must be passed over in these Outlines , and whose later 
philosophical achievements must be omitted in this section, 
since they will be spoken of in whgit follows. Having become 
acquainted with tl^e Kantian philosophy at a time when Rein¬ 
hold and Fichte had already gotten beyond it, he sees in it 
from the beginning only half-truth, and requires that idealism 
be logically carried out. This leads him to Fichte, whose 
Science of Knowledge he places with the French Revolution 
and Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister as the three greatest tenden¬ 
cies of the century. And yet he was, from the very begin¬ 
ning, repelled by an unsurmounted dualism in the Science op 
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Knowledge . The separation of the absolute Ego from the 
empirical has as its consequence the separation of speculation 
from life, a separation which Schlegel declares to be as abstract 
as that of faith and knowledge, which is connected with it. 
Fichte had said of the philosopher, that in him the absolute, 
or infinite, Ego rules and speaks. But, besides the fact that 
Fichte insists that no one should be a mere philosopher, the 
absolute Ego, since complete freedom remains an eternal 
ideal, is never attained to, even in the moments of philosophic 
thinking, and, in reality, Fichte does not get beyond the 
Kantian ethics, that jurisprudence “ struck in ” upon the inner 
members. Hence is it, also, no wonder that the transcen¬ 
dental philosophers, in spite of their extolled blessedness in 
the pure aether of thought, appear so disgusted and vexed, 
and do not rise to the licenses of high poetry, as distinguished 
from the grammar, of virtue. (As this last proposition is 
borrowed verbatim from Jacobi, so the dulness of the Critical 
moral philosophers suggests the circumstance that Jacobi had 
called life under the moral law, “life in a crane.”) But 
Schlegel found among the so acrimoniously condemned trans¬ 
cendental philosophers of the Kantian, as well as the Fichtean 
school, a suggestion as to how and where the overcoming of 
such a division was to be discovered. Schiller had pointed out 
that in art man does not torment himself with labour, but has 
enjoyment, and plays, and had called the poet the true man. 
In fact, not only may there be found in Fichte himself a 
likening of the. capacity for philosophic thinking to poetic 
talent, but there occurs in his 7 heory of Moran the proposition 
(regarding which, to be sure, many would suppose that it did 
not originate in the mind of Fichte), that art makes the trans¬ 
cendental point of view the common one, and that aesthetic 
contemplation finds in everything, even the moral law, not an 
absolute command but itself, and hence is related to the moral 
law as a free *being, not as a slave. These thoughts, long 
since expressed by Jacobi, Schiller, and Fichte, Schlegel, now, 
adopts, in such fashion that he at the same time denies the 
distinction between the philosophical and poetical standpoints, 
and requires that every one be truly a philosopher, i.e., a poet 
Whoever is not a poet is not a whole, a fully-formed, man; 
he belongs among the uncultivated, the shallow, the common. 
This life in true poetry is true religiosity. It consists in 
the giving of free play to genius; hence there is no other 
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virtue than that of genius; and, conversely, genius, which 
must, of course, appear paradoxical to those who are com¬ 
mon, ennobles everything. The criterion of genius is that 
disregard of limits*which rests upon the feeling of infinite 
creative power. Whereas the shallow person, the ordinary 
consciousness, sees in all surrounding it, already established 
limits, which must be respected, the transcendental, and hence 
the poetic and original, Ego sees therein only something 
posited by itself, therefore subject to being; as it were, re¬ 
voked. Hence it is not in earnest as regards what it allows 
to be valid; it sports where the ordinary person seriously plods 
and labours. As the Grecian gods are idle, so genius rejoices 
in freedom from care and in inactivity, is not yet shut out from 
Paradise by industry, that death-angel with the fiery sword. 
This mode of thought, in contradistinction to the prosaic seri¬ 
ousness 0/ common life, is called, now, sometimes genius, some¬ 
times wit and humour, but particularly irony; and of it is said 
that whoever has risen to it offers sacrifice to the Graces. 
Whereas the spiritless man gives himself up entirely to his 
aim, and puts the law above everything else, the man of true 
intelligence acknowledges no law and knows that all aims are 
idle. In the ironical disregarding of the existence of law con¬ 
sists real morality, the first impulse of which is opposition to 
law and conventional legality. The rabble, therefore, often 
see transgressors and examples of immorality in those who, 
for the truly moral man, are precisely beings of his own class, 
fellow-citizens of his own world. The so-much decried ro¬ 
mance of Schlegel, Lucinde , attempts a critical examination of 
marriage, as it presents itself in reality, from this standpoint; 
and in doing so makes war, in a manner exceeding what is 
permitted by the limits of the aesthetic, against the separation 
of the spiritual and the sensuous in the love of the sexes, as 
also against all that is conventional and traditional. Whereas 
the spiritless person, in part fears custom, and in part breaks 
it in the moment of appetite, the person of genius is once for 
all free from it. Since marriage is not to him a sacred institu¬ 
tion, he disregards it, and is for that reason capable of true love, 
and natural marriage, in which no God nor superstition sepa¬ 
rates the lovers. Inasmuch as in the gratification of this 
impulse the subject, negatively considered, attains, through 
exaltation above the limits of marriage, custom, etc., to cer¬ 
tainty of his infinitude,—positively considered, to the enjoyment 
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of the gratification of his spiritual as well as his sensible side, 
we have here the highest enjoyment of one's own freedom and 
hence religion. What the moralists reprove in egoism is, 
properly speaking, religion ; for what God can be worthy of 
honour to the man who would not be his own God ? In the 
earnest play of individuality the nameless, unknown Divinity 
is present. 

4. All the foregoing statements have been taken from the 
Athenatum, a journal edited by the two Schlegels (1798-1800), 
the Lucinde (1799), and the Characterizations and Critiques 
(1801), because only in these writings does Fr. Schlegel occupy 
this standpoint. How different was his position, some years 
later, is shown by the lectures of the years 1803-6, edited by 
Windischmann (1837), still more by the Philosophy of Lije, 
the Philosophy of History , as well as by the (Dresden) Philo¬ 
sophical Lectures , especially on the Philosophy of Language , 
while giving which he died. These may, therefore, be first 
discussed in the following section. The collection of his 
works, which he himself prepared (Vienna, 1822 ff., 10 vols.), 
does not contain all these, but they are to be found in the 
editions prepared later, eg., in the fifteen-volume Vienna 
edition of the year 1846. (In this are wanting only the 
Lucinde and the lectures edited by Windischmann.) As 
Schlegel’s later writings have been here ignored, so also have 
the men who, together with him, represent the view of life 
and the world just now characterized. Since polite literature 
is not a subject treated in this account, only Novalis and 
Schleiermacher, the two men who stood nearest Schlegel 
personally, could be discussed here. But since both so early 
supplement the subjectivism held fast to by Irony, by the 
introduction of objective moments, that the point at which 
this had not already taken place is scarcely to be fixed, they 
would, more appropriately, be treated where, not uninfluenced 
by both, Schlegel himself abandoned that standpoint. How¬ 
ever transient had been the sway of this, we could hardly 
regard it, after the preceding course of philosophy, as one to 
be passed by. Further, it gives the formula for something 
which, as a phase of the great Revolution, was experienced 
and done by the people beyond the Rhine. To the folly 
which there decreed the existence of a being compared with 
which one is powerless, or that the maid-servants of vice 
should be goddesses of reason, there corresponds here a 
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wisdom that consists in the knowledge that all that man 
honours is his own work, all that has worth is mere inclina¬ 
tion. As there the Age of Terror marks the turning-point to 
the rule of legal union, so the orgies of subjectivism, which 
philosophy celebrates in irony, ripen the need for a philo¬ 
sophy that is related to that extravagance almost as the 
stern discipline of the Empire to the Age of Terror. In both 
spheres there have been intermediate phenomena, and these 
transition stages between the Science of Knowledge and the 
System of Identity, which therefore, to employ the parallel 
once drawn, would correspond to the new political phenomena 
which fell between the rule of Robespierre and Bonaparte, 
are next to be considered. 


C —OFFSHOOTS OF THE SCIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

R. Haym : Die romantische Sc/iule, tin Beit rag zur Geschichte des deutschen 
Geistes. Beilin, 1870. 

§ 315- 

I. It needs neither reflection on the spirit which world- 
historical events evince, nor a comparison with what appears 
to those who have been born later as the real problem to be 
solved, but only a recalling to mind of what, according to 
Fichte’s own explanation, the Science of Knowledge was 
intended to be, in order to see that it stopped midway towards 
its goal. Repeatedly he reminds the reader that the true 
system is not mere realism, as was Spinozism, nor mere 
idealism, as were the doctrines of Berkeley and Leibnitz, but 
ideal-realism or real-idealism. That both names may be 
employed for the organic union of the sides of that opposition, 
plainly points to the fact that neither of the two sides can 
have the priority, neither of the two elements can have pre¬ 
ponderance ; that the system, therefore, must contain in itself 
both Spinozism and Leibnitzianism, alike surmounted. * But 
that this is not'accomplished, that the idealistic element is 
much the more conspicuous, we infer not only from the fact that 
Fichte expressly designates his system as practical idealism; 
it appears very plainly from his hatred towards the conception 
to which Spinoza had sacrificed the Ought, namely Being, 
and from his hatred toward nature which coincides with th^t. 
Still another thing supports this view : the defect (criticised 
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on every hand) as regards the sense of beauty, in the Science 
of Knowledge , and in its author, which, as was noted above, 
jgave reason for doubting that the apotheosis of the artist in 
the Theory of Morals was Fichte’s own idea. In fact, when 
one observes Fichte elsewhere placing the meaning of art 
particularly in the circumstance that by it our dwellings are 
made comfortable and pleasant, he appears to overlook, 
as was remarked in speaking of Leibnitz (§ 288, 6), the 
difference between materially useful skill and the activity of 
the artist, the aim of which is the beautiful. But not 
only from all this may it be concluded that the Science of 
Knowledge concedes too little to realistic interests. Fichte 
himself avows it. In verbal agreement with what Schelling 
had said in the Letters on Dogmatism and Criticism , Fichte 
repeats very frequently that there are only two consistent 
systems, which are in diametrical opposition one to the other, 
the Science of Knowledge and Spinozism. But with this 
explanation it is also admitted that the Science of Knowledge 
is no longer on a higher level than Spinozism (considered as 
an element of it), but stands in opposition to it, is not supra- 
realism but anti-realism, hence one-sided. At first, he finds 
consolation in the thought that Spinoza was hardly convinced 
of the truth of hfs own system. He must express this doubt, 
because the consciousness of duty, of the ideal, was to him so 
firm, whereas according to Spinozism this was inexplicable, 
indeed, impossible. But what if a time should come for 
Fichte when, what according to the principles of the Science 
of Knowledge is contemptible, idle, comes to have a value 
for him ? What if a time should come when the titanic 
feeling of power which causes him, with Lessing, to compare 
the enjoyment of blessedness with tedium, should yield to a 
recognition of the power of being, or the thought should more 
and more force itself upon his mind that the external world is 
not merely a limit, that it is a rational order, and so, as Nature 
in the proper sense of the word, something having authority 
for thought ? Such a time comes. It is hardly worth while 
that we should consider in hoW far his destiny brought him to 
see that the will alone is not sufficient; it is of little import¬ 
ance whether it was the study of Schelling’s writings that 
brought him to conceive an interest in nature, so that he 
began to study natural science. It suffices that it was so; 
and this, indeed, but, more than all else, the experience that 
VOL. 11 . M M 
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in him, who had bewailed the fact that there are natural im¬ 
pulses, there entered into the place of the earlier abstract cosmo¬ 
politanism a very clearly-marked feeling of nationality, must 
have reacted upon his entire previous view of the universe. To 
require of Fichte that he should give up the principles of this 
view, or that he should even only very essentially modify them, 
means to ignore the essential mark of distinction between him 
and Reinhold. It could hardly happen otherwise than it did. 
He seeks to remedy the defect of extreme idealism by sup¬ 
plementing it with doctrines of extreme realism, an attempt 
that might appear to him whom Spinoza had held in bonds 
before Kant, much less strange, perhaps, than to many others. 
Although, to employ Herbart’s very apposite expression, he 
carries this added ingredient over to the idealistic element of 
his philosophy, it still remains an added ingredient, which, 
because of this external relation, allows that to which it is 
added of course to remain, but acquires in connection with 
it somewhat of the character of a mosaic.. 

2. Because of this superficial union, it has become a dis¬ 
puted question, and may almost be called a standing puzzle, 
whether we can speak of a modified Fichtcan doctrine. Those 
who deny that we can, may properly appeal to the fact that 
if the reader of the Science of Knowledge of the year 1801 
is required to raise himself to a point or view from which he 
perceives the absolute knowledge which is not present in the 
ordinary consciousness, but makes all consciousness possible, 
which can be thought only in the form of being-for-self (as 
pure for), and contains, as totality of knowledge, individual 
knowledge, and as the point of concentration of all individuals, 
the sum of all Egos, and the universe, which, properly speak¬ 
ing, acts in me, etc.,—he then develops Fichte’s doctrine more 
clearly than ever before, and, particularly, prevents the con¬ 
founding of the absolute and the individual, by avoiding 
the word Ego. Just so they can cite from the Science of 
Knowledge of 1804 the passages in which pure knowledge 
is defined as the bond of union between thought (subject) and 
being (object), but later, instead of pure knowledge , the term 
light is employed, which becomes intuition or reason , which 
we know by inner life as subject-object, when our reason 
contemplates reason ; and they can maintain that by these 
and similar statements the original meaning of the Science 
of Knowledge is not at all altered, and is withal more easily 
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grasped than in the Science of Knowledge of 1794. Finally, 
there could hardly be one of the later writings of Fichte which 
so agreed with the earlier and yet at the same time so sur¬ 
passed them in clearness and definiteness as do the lectures on 
the Facts of Consciousness of the year 1810, from which state¬ 
ments might be taken at random in which Fichte repels the 
charge of individualism,—which might, perhaps, be true of 
Ivant, who really deduced much out of his consciousness, and 
thereby remains responsible for the proof that it holds true of 
the , or of all, consciousness. It is otherwise with the Science 
of Knowledge. This seeks to show how the life embracing all 
individuals comes to consciousness in the individual, how the 
universal thought produces Egos, and among them even me, 
so that it presents itself not so much as an Ego as a com¬ 
munity of individuals that can be deduced as these definite 
beings from the fact that each shall do what only he can do. 

J ust so does the Science of Knowledge lead to the becoming(theo- 
retically) conscious of the one life and rising (practically) to the 
common end, to living for the species. As, for the individual 
person, the objective which he opposes to himself is merely 
a limit to be transcended, i.e., a means, so-called Nature 
also has merely the character of the end-governed. It is 
nothing absolute, nothing real, in fact, for only individuals are 
real; the world of sense arises for them by the fact that they 
see their power, and find limits, in breaking through which 
consists the ethical problem. When this is solved, the sen¬ 
sible world falls away, etc. Here, as was said, the doctrine 
is not changed; the presentation has improved. But here 
also are discussed only.the points which, in spite of the sup¬ 
plementary addition, may remain unchanged : the relation of 
the pure Ego to the empirical Egos, th^ meaning of objects, 
which even here remain a correlate and a limit to the subject, 
what justifies Fichte in repelling the charge that his idealism 
is a subjective idealism, etc. It is otherwise as regards 
another point, namely, the theory of being, in its later 
form. Originally, being was with Fichte only a means to 
the ideal, there was no other than the relative, sensible; 
and the highest conceivable was the ideal (law, moral order 
of the world, God). But now, en rapport with Spinoza, he 
adds to his previous theories an absolute being. Thus arises■' 
a subordinating of also the ideal to being. Thereby he ha$ ’ 
two sorts of being, but also two sorts of ideals. Always/' 
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after either of the two is considered, the other pushes in 
before it as its truth, and the two become, to adopt here 
an expression of Lowe’s concerning the ideal, something pro¬ 
tean. In consequence of this pushing in of a new object 
there now makes its appearance behind the actual, the 
super-actual; knowledge, which had itself thus far been the 
absolute, becomes an image or phenomenon of the absolute, 
in short, being and the ideal duplicate themselves in this 
course of the world in a manner that recalls the expression 
about the "super-existent” unities of Jamblichus (§ 129, 2). 
Nowhere more than here does Fichte require that we yield 
to his peculiarity, which he had formerly contrasted as 
follows with Reinhold’s : One can express the thoughts of 
the latter only in his own words, whereas as regards himself 
(Fichte) one must forget the words and look for a view of 
the whole, which is entirely independent of the words. As 
his hearers in Berlin were accustomed to wait for the “ break¬ 
ing through,” so also should his reader wait; and for that rea¬ 
son Fichte permits himself a freedom as regards terminology 
which very much increases the difficulty of understanding him. 
But even those who have most shown forbearance in this 
regard have nevertheless been obliged to confess that both 
being and the ideal have been “ shoved out ” of their 
original place; a displacement which, besides other things, 
has as a consequence a modification of his theory of immor¬ 
tality. So long as the ideal is the highest, so long is it here 
as in the case of Kant: ceaseless labour is a guarantee of the 
working-time. But so soon as the absolute being appears 
in the fore-ground, he inclines to the Spinozistic view that 
immortality consists in the possession of the truth, or rather 
is compensated for by that. In no work is this recognition 
of, and respect towards, being, which contrasts so strangely 
with the earlier contempt for it, so conspicuous as in the Way 
to the Blessed Life , and in the Characteristics of the Present 
Age. If here, in„opposition to moralism, the standpoint of 
religion is celebrated as that where pleasure and enjoyment 
supplement serious duty, and which, in so far, displays the 
greatest analogy with art-enjoyment; if a standpoint is rated 
high which stands related to that of pure morality as being to 
the ideal, and by occupying which, man, having been penetrated 
by morality, does not strive for happiness but is happy,— 
where religion is not action but being, etc.,—the in verbis 
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simus faciles must be pushed very far in order for us to be able 
to say, That is, indeed, precisely the original religion of right¬ 
doing. Likewise, it might become difficult to bring the noble 
national pride and national hatred which the Addresses to the 
German Nation evince, the monstrous importance that is 
attached to the sentiment that the German language is not 
a mixed (i.e. t an artificial) language, the regard for climatic 
conditions, etc., into agreement with Fichte's earlier cosmo¬ 
politanism, with his theory of the State, which assumes no 
other bond of union than the artificial one of the compact, 
etc. The feeling that he has not entirely succeeded in fusing 
views so heterogeneous, appears to be the reason why he 
snatches at ever new, always metaphorical, expressions, and 
is always promising that now complete clearness will be 
attained. That, at the same time, Schdling calls out to him 
that the System of Identity has found what he seeks, could 
not affect him agreeably. Hence, the ever greater estrange¬ 
ment of the two men, who only by a strange providence could 
ever have believed that they could, as regards their characters, 
remain friends. Ho^ they thought of one another in the 
year 1806 is shown by Schelling's public disavowal of Fichte, 
printed in this year, and his essay, first printed after his 
death : On the Fortunes of the Science of Knowledge. 

3. More natural and easier than for the author of the 
Science of Knowledge was it for those to get beyond its 
standpoint who had carried the Science of Knowledge to its 
sharpest extreme in the subjectivism of irony. It was more 
natural; for the consequences of this doctrine are such 
that it can hardly seek elsewhere for ijts devotees than where 
the levity of youth still sparkles, wholly apart from the fact 
that the Ego, which allows validity to ^hat it, nevertheless, 
recognises as vain, makes the discovery of its own vanity, and 
passes from the ironical playing with things to self-ironizing. 
It was easier also, since the principles that one did not 
himself discover are not usually held with such tenacity by 
him as by one who has himself laid them down, that one 
being, in the present case, Fichte. As regards Schlegel, in par¬ 
ticular, it could not but make easier the transition to another 
view, that the two men who stood nearest him,—Novalis and 
Schleiermacher, and together with whom he could do to the 
fullest extent, what he so loved, viz., “ symphilosophize,’ , had, 
from the beginning, through their deep piety and moral earnest- 
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ness, hence resignation to objective powers, counterbalanced 
the subjectivism of the standpoint. The first-mentioned was 
taken from him by an early death; for Friedrich von Harden- 
berg—much better known by his nom de plume Novalis—born 
on the 2nd of May, 1772, died in his thirtieth year, in Schlegel’s 
arms. From the second he was separated by changing his 
country and his confession ; and, in his further development 
he was thrown completely upon himself, although it cannot 
be denied that in the fragments which were left behind by 
Novalis are many points that play an important part in the 
later doctrine of Schlegel. In this later doctrine it is, first of 
all, characteristic that instead of assertions of genius we find 
an attempt at a strict method. From a logic which does not, of 
course, rest upon the principle of non-contradiction, since life 
and, in general, everything, rests upon contradictions; which, 
further, lays down rules not merely for feeling one’s way 
among things already given, but also for genetic thought, the 
forms of which are at the same time forms of being, and 
which, therefore, coincides with metaphysics, Schlegel, already 
in the year 1804, expected the salvation of philosophy. As 
regards this, he insists that the method should move in triads, 
and promises constructions in which every member in turn 
contains several trinities. By means of this logical basis and 
method he seeks to solve the main problem of all philosophy, 
the relation of the infinite and the finite, by conceiving neither 
of the two as being, but both as becoming ; hence he assumes 
a becoming divinity, an infinite world-Ego : as parts of this 
primal Ego we exist. Resignation to this is the destination 
of man, who falls short of it by clinging to individual person¬ 
ality. Hence the anti-revolutionary tendency of Schlegel in 
politics as in the Church. He spent more than twenty years in 
giving form to his changed doctrine, then he published in quick 
succession the lectures delivered in Vienna, in which he 
defined as the most immediate subject and first problem of 
philosophy the restoration of the lost divine image. The 
progress of the individual towards divinity is treated by 
the lectures on the Philosophy of Life; that of the race by 
the lectures on the Philosophy of History. The first were 
delivered in 1S27, and appeared in 1829; the second were 
delivered in 1828, and appeared in 1829. With these are 
connected the lectures on the Philosophy of Language and of 
Words , while giving which he died in Dresden. These ap- 
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peared in print in 1830. Compared with these three lectures 
those of the years 1804-6 are very pantheistic. These 
present the opposite extreme to the standpoint of Irony; to 
this extreme this standpoint was necessarily carried by the in¬ 
evitable giddiness of self-ironizing. Hence afterwards, in his 
latest works, in which he had found the mean between them, 
Schlegel speaks of two standpoints that were defective be¬ 
cause of fragmentary presentations, through which he had 
passed in the course of nine and thirty years. Although, 
now, the views which he had published in the years 1827-29 
are much more mature than those expressed more than a quarter 
of a century earlier, yet because of the fact that, when they ap¬ 
peared, the System of Identity had already culminated, and 
Hegel stood at the summit of his fame, they have not com¬ 
manded so much attention as would otherwise have been the 
case, not even in the Catholic world, in which Baader’s most 
important writings had already at that time appeared. If it 
had been different,—had these lectures exerted upon the de¬ 
velopment of philosophy an assignable influence which could 
not have been derived from other sources than they, their 
content would have to be given, in part, in treating of Solger 
and Steffens, and, in part, in connection with the phenomena 
that followed the reign of the Hegelian system. As it is, 
it appears more suitable to treat Schlegel, whose later per¬ 
formances could by no means be passed over, here, instead of 
in various places. He designates his later doctrines as the 
Philosophy of Life , partly in order to contrast them with the 
wisdom of the schools, and partly because he proposes to him¬ 
self the problem of the determination, by a consideration of 
the inner life, of the destined'goal of the same. It is in 
accordance with the latter point of view that he decidedly 
emphasized the point that his philosophy is the science of 
experience. The course pursued by Schlegel in the fifteen 
lectures on the Philosophy of Life is essentially as follows : 
The first five lectures contain what he himself has called his 
Psychology, in which he begins with the investigations re¬ 
lating to the soul, as the middle point between sense and 
spirit, and defines the soul in general as the principle of all 
life, and the thinking soul as the central point of the human 
consciousness, and attributes to it reason and phantasy, whereas 
understanding and will are said to belong to the mind. From 
these four principal branches of the human consciousness all 
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others are said to issue as branches; so that to reason are 
assigned memory and conscience, to phantasy, sense and the 
impulses, which, all four, co operate in the highest manifesta¬ 
tion of the soul, love ; but they also co-operate in knowledge, 
particularly in so far as language comes into play. In con¬ 
sidering knowledge, now, we must not neglect the difference 
between reason and understanding ; of which, the latter, but 
never the former, may be attributed to God. Reason is 
a perception and union of distinctions, the understanding a 
penetration and, in the highest dgree, a looking-through. 
Hence our knowledge of God is an understanding, or an 
experience-knowledge, that is referred to the revelation of 
God, which is announced to us in conscience, nature, the 
Book, and the history of the world. Still more than the 
understanding, is the will the organ through which we receive 
the revelation. It is, now, a dangerous error of all philosophy 
that overvalues the reason, i.e., rationalism, that it regards the 
present condition of consciousness as the normal one, where¬ 
as the inner discordance among the powers of the soul, further 
the relation of the soul to nature and to God, which are 
discussed in the fourth and fifth lectures, show visibly that 
this world is a bridge spanning the abyss of eternal death, a 
house of corruption, destined to become, through a higher 
power, a ladder to the resurrection. The ground of this 
discordance is that the understanding found pleasure in dead 
conceptions, the reason in dialectical play, the phantasy in 
subjective creations, the will in absolute (formal) volition. 
Only faith, love, and hope can prevent that. Here we 
have a way paved for the transition to the three following 
lectures (6-8), which Schlegel himself characterizes as a kind 
of Natural Theology, because in them are treated the divine 
order in nature, the relation of nature to that life and to the 
invisible world, the divine order in the realm of truth, and the 
battle of the age with error, finally the divine order in human 
history and in the State. The three following lectures (9-11), 
which contain what # Schlegel himself calls his Logic or Onto- 
logy, but which may equally well be called Applied Theology, 
discuss the peculiar function of philosophy, as well as the 
apparent discordance and the real unity of right faith and 
the highest knowledge; further, the two-fold spirit of truth 
and of error in science; finally, the relation of truth and 
science to life; and they here show how the conflict of know- 
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ledge and faith, faith and unbelief, united faith and knowledge 
with faith, subsides. The conclusion is contained in the last 
four lectures, on the Metaphysics of Life as the theory of that 
which transcends nature, which may, if one pleases, be called 
also Cosmology, because it exhibits the supernatural principles 
in the actual. Art, and ecclesiastical and political life are con¬ 
sidered, and, in conclusion, the, properly speaking, theocratic 
position of science. Islamism is cited as the type of the abso¬ 
lute or despotic State, the English constitution as the type of 
the dynamic State, which rests upon the discord of parties and 
religions, just as ethical and historical monarchy do upon the 
peace of religion and of God. 

4. Besides the Philosophy of Life as pure philosophy, there 
is, as applied philosophy, the Philosophy of History , which 
will exhibit historically the restoration of the divine image 
in the various periods of the world, as the Philosophy of 
Life exhibited it in the inner consciousness. Here the first 
two lectures embrace, besides the general Introduction, the 
question of the relation of man to the earth, the primitive 
and uncivilized condition, the contrast between the two classes 
of men represented in Cain and Seth, those beginners of the 
world’s history, and finally, the division of the human race into 
various nations. The seven following lectures (3-9), show 
how the separation of reason, phantasy, understanding and 
will again makes its appearance in the Chinese, Hindoos, 
Egyptians, and Hebrews, and then give a characterization of 
those peoples, which, because they rise above these practical 
limits, have had a world-historical influence and great his¬ 
torical power,—the Persians, the Grecians, and the Romans. 
The peculiarity of these nations is formulated not so much by 
an a priori construction as rather by a steady regard to the 
principal turning-points of their history, and, in connection 
particularly with the Romans, the deification of the State is 
emphasized. With the tenth lecture, which, with the follow- 
ing eight, forms the second volume of lectures, Schlegel 
passes to Christianity, and considers, in connection with that, 
its historical beginning as regards external political relations, 
as also the decay of the Roman spirit; then treats of the early 
Germans and the migration of nations, as also the corruption 
of the world preceding the appearance of Mohammed; gives 
a characterization of Mohammed and the Arabian domination 
of the world, as also the reorganization of the European 
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Occident, and the restoration of the Ecclesiastical Empire; 
pictures the first formation and further founding of the Christ¬ 
ian State connected therewith; characterizes, finally, the 
Ghibelline time-spirit and party disputes, as also the condition 
of art and science, which accompanies the anarchic condition 
of the Occident, with the delineation of which the five lectures 
(1-14) covering the Middle Ages close. The three next fol¬ 
lowing lectures (15-17) treat of the religious wars, of the epoch 
of the Enlightenment and the age of the Revolution; the 
eighteenth and last, of the ruling time-spirit and the universal 
restoration. Here, now, he speaks more definitely and ex- 
tendedly of the problem and method of a philosophy of history, 
which not merely must consider world-events as natural occur¬ 
rences, but, at the same time, has to take into account the might 
of the free will, the power of evil and the guiding providence of 
God ; and should, just for that reason, deduce the understand¬ 
ing of history, the knowledge of the leading ideas or the sig¬ 
nature of every age, out of history itself, not out of a pre¬ 
formed system. Schlegel has himself followed this rule ; 
hence his careful scrutiny of the grounds for such theories as 
are opposed to his own. His estimate of the Reformation 
is, thus, such a one as is rarely given by a convert to the 
Romish Church. True, the Reformation was not to him that 
which the Church, as regards that opposition (which appeared 
at the end of the Middle Ages) between the romantic-scholas¬ 
tic and the antiquarian-pagan enthusiasm, needed ; and the 
polemical zeal which called it into life is to him a proof that it 
is a work of human origin. But this does not prevent him from 
recognising the greatness of Luther, nor even from admitting 
that when the Reformation was suppressed, the consequence 
was a worse one than when it was allowed to pursue its own 
course. As the chief consequences of the Reformation are 
mentioned, the religious peace which Germany enjoyed, the 
dynamical theory of the balance of power in political life, re¬ 
presented particularly by England, and finally, the Enlighten¬ 
ment and its attendant, the Revolution, which had for its chief 
instrument secret societies. Salvation must be looked for 
from science, which must abandon the delusion of the 
Absolute, whether this be placed in Ego-hood, in Nature, or 
the Idea of Reason, and come to the recognition of the living 
God; and should be a true philosophy of revelation. 

5. It is interesting, now, to see how Schlegel, in what he 
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last put before the world, the Dresden lectures on the Philo¬ 
sophy of Language, returns to the expression so celebrated in 
his youth, Irony; of course, in such a way that this word now 
takes on a meaning entirely different from—one might almost 
say. opposite to—the earlier. After the assumption that the 
present condition of man is the normal one, has here, again, 
been condemned as the false presupposition of modern philo¬ 
sophy, it is demanded of philosophy, not that it assume, at 
the beginning, anything such as a paradise made known to 
us only by revelation and history, but that it recognise the un¬ 
deniable fact that reason, phantasy, understanding and will, are 
not in accord, and that our consciousness is a discordant, indeed, 
a fourfold consciousness; and that it attempt to return from 
that point to inner unity. Here, now, it is evident that a means 
to this finding a home for self is presented in language, the com¬ 
mon product of those four cardinal powers; inasmuch as all 
speaking, and hence also the inner speaking, thought, indeed 
even prayer, is a dialogue, and exhibits a resolution of oppo¬ 
sition and, hence, in its highest products (in Socrates and 
Plato), that brighter irony which arises out of the feeling of 
finitude and the apparent contradiction of this feeling with the 
idea of the infinite, and meets us in, for example, the roguish 
raillery of the loved one. The inquiries relating to the origin 
of language, with which the third lecture is occupied, declare 
against the common theories, especially because, according 
to them, language has grown mosaically, whereas, like every 
great work of art, it must, the rather, have come into existence, 
in its first outlines, suddenly. The analogy with the primitive 
and tertiary rocks serves in distinguishing original and mixed 
languages, as regards which Schlegel gives a caution against 
over-valuing the latter, and draws a parallel between what 
is Persian and what is English. Then language is again 
dropped, and, after defining it as the memory of the human 
race, the author passes to a critique of views that have pre¬ 
vailed with regard to the essential thought-forms. The fourth 
lecture corrects the doctrine of innate ideas and declares in 
favour of the Platonic doctrine of recollection, with which the 
false doctrine of pre-existence has become connected only 
because the relation of time and eternity is not rightly con¬ 
ceived. If one regard the former as eternity put out of joint, 
the latter as true and complete time, or if one distinguish 
two sorts of time and two sorts of eternity, the theory of 
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recollection gains an entirely different meaning,, just as that 
death is called a return acquires a meaning. We might 
employ here the expression “Transcendental' Memory.” 
Only a correct theory of time and its dimensions yields the 
distinction also of the three stages of memory,—eternal love, 
hopeful longing after the infinite, and living, active faith. 
But in order to conceive it perfectly we must go down more 
deeply than has hitherto been done, to the primary elements of 
consciousness. The following three lectures give, accordingly, 
a supplement to what had been said in the Philosophy of Life. 
Between each two of the four primary powers that have been 
mentioned, there were assumed four derived or intermediate 
powers,—conscience, memory, impulse, and sense. To these is 
now added, as a ninth, feeling, which contains them all, as germ, 
and, as a goal again uniting them all, the Idea of God. Here 
now is the point at which a choice is offered between the 
systems of the absolute, the various forms of pantheism, and 
the doctrine of a living God, the philosophy of religion and 
philosophy of revelation. “ Feeling is everything ” ; with 
this word of Faust Schlegel introduces the seventh lecture, 
in which he declares war against all strict school-terminology, 
and states the real problem of his philosophical exposi¬ 
tions to be to call forth that primal feeling which reveals 
itself in the harmonic triad of faith, love, and hope, and 
makes accessible to men the fourfold revelation through the 
written Word, nature, ethical feeling, and devotion, which 
correspond to the four subordinate powers: memory, sense, 
conscience, impulse. In the lectures following thereupon the 
principal forms of scientific error are gone over, among them, 
and most at length, Spinozism. This is looked upon as the 
purest type of error, which consists in a one-sided deification of 
reason. As pantheism is related to reason, so is materialistic 
atomism to the phantasy, idealistic Ego-theory to the will, and 
scepticism to the understanding. But to these stands opposed 
true knowledge, which consists in the living thought of the 
actual and hence is an experience-knowledge, the true nature 
of which can be perceived only by an exact investigation of 
its elements, perception and understanding, judgment and 
conception, apprehension and recognition. Just at the begin¬ 
ning of this analysis, in the middle of the paragraph that 
should have treated of perfect understanding. Schlegel wa6 
stricken with apoplexy. 
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6. Though the performances of Friedrich Daniel Ernst 
Schleiermacher, in the philosophical sphere have not been 
up to the present time of such lasting effect as those in 
the sphere of theology, he might nevertheless have succeeded 
more than Schlegel, even more than the altered doctrine of 
Fichte, in fusing the two elements whose interpenetration is 
here in question, since the subjectivism emanating from Fichte 
requires to be supplemented by the principle opposed to it. 
With this is connected his leaning towards the System of 
Identity, a leaning greater in him than in any other of those 
treated of in this section. Born on the 21st of November, 
1768, in Breslau, educated first in the schools of the Moravian 
Communion, then at the University of Halle, after 1796 
Charity-Preacher in Berlin, he published while in this position 
the Discourses on Religion (1799); Monologues (1800); Con¬ 
fidential Letters on Lucinde (1800), in which he gives dignity 
to the subjectivism of the ironical standpoint by a religious 
and ethical spirit, delineates virtuosos in religidh, morals, and 
love; and, by way of supplementing and toning down “Fichte’s 
completed, rounded idealism,” would oppose to it “the highest 
expression of the speculation of our day,” “ another realism ” 
than that which Fichte’s doctrine had refuted. If, on this 
occasion, Schleiermacher, in inspired discourse, recalls Spinoza, 
whom (as it appears *to us, in spite of Dilthey’s denial) he then 
knew only from Jacobi’s representation of him, it cannot be 
overlooked that he, like Novalis, whom he also expressly 
compares with Spinoza, though having an enthusiasm for the 
whole, expresses like enthusiasm for every peculiarity, of which 
Spinoza has no presentiment. That self-resignation which is 
at the same time self-affirmation, and which is equally widely 
removed from the individualising tendency of sensible natures 
and the universalizing deification of conceptions, is, according 
to him, the essence of religion or piety, in which he who re¬ 
signs himself to the All has at the same the enjoyment of this 
resignation. Hence religion is neither knowledge nor action, 
but feeling, a feeling of the common life, of the All and the 
Ego. By reflection upon the pious feelings are produced de¬ 
scriptions of these, which constitute religious first-principles 
and dogmas. If a mistake is made here, if it be supposed 
that in dogmas we have an extension of knowledge, mytho¬ 
logy results, in which God is rendered finite, a personal nature, 
and the enjoyment of infinity is stunted into a hoped-for im- 
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mortality. The like obtains if religion be thought of as giving 
prescripts. Every religious action is, as such, superstitious; 
everything should be done with religion as an accompaniment 
not as a cause. He in whom pious tendencies of a new order 
have first arisen is the religious hero; by the communication of 
the same he becomes a founder of a religion.; hence there are 
no other religions than historical, positive religions. Among 
these, the Christian religion has the peculiarity that in it there 
is reconciliation with the Infinite, hence the essence of re¬ 
ligion itself, matter and content; it is, therefore, religion in a 
higher potency. The changing of pious emotions into dogmas, 
of these into symbols and compulsory statutes, which they have 
become particularly through the State, through the deplorable 
fact that the “ purple has kissed the steps of the altar,” gives 
rise to the Church, an institution of force, against which the 
truly educated, i.c., the free, man fights, in order to further 
religion. He sees a future in which religious communities 
will be represented in pious domestic life. As the Discourses 
delineate the religion of the educated and free man, so the 
Monologues picture the man who, really free, opposes custom, 
steps in advance of the age in which there is for him a law that 
requires uniformity of action among all and a restless striving 
and working, and now revels in the proving of his own peculi¬ 
arity and the recognition of that of others. The truly free man 
sees in all limits only his own deed, hence can anticipate by 
means of the phantasy even relations into which he has not 
yet entered, for they can bring to light nothing but new sides 
of his own nature. Also in the Letters , finally, is it particu¬ 
larly the thought of the justification of one’s peculiarity which 
runs as a guiding thread through this glorification of true love, 
which, a love out of one mould, does not forbid the sensuous 
side. All that is peculiar demands reverence, hence there 
is really only one rule for what is proper: Let no one 
interfere with any emotional state. The relationship of these 
thoughts to those expressed by Fr. Schlegel is, notwith¬ 
standing all diversity,-* not to be mistaken. It explains also 
the many points of cqntact with Jacobi, in whom also, in fact, 
appeared that superior subjectivity, which the subject, feeling 
himself free in every relation, exhibits in Schleiermacher's 
delineation. The separation from this near friend was fol¬ 
lowed by Schleiermacher’s change of residence to Stolpe, 
where by the Outlines of a Critique of Previous Ethics, 
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(Berlin, 1803), as also by beginning a translation of Plato (first 
volume, 1804), he showed to the world that he had trodden 
a new way. In the year 1804 he came to Halle as extra¬ 
ordinary Professor of Theology, and University Preacher, but 
at the same time lectured on the History of Greek Philosophy, 
Ethics, and the Theory of Fundamentals. His intercourse 
with Steffens resulted in mutual influence. In Halle the Cele¬ 
bration of Christmas and the dissertation on the First Epistle 
to Timothy were written. Preacher in the Church of Trinity 
in Berlin after 1809, professor in Berlin University after 1810, 
and Secretary of the Academy after 1814, he developed an 
activity without parallel in all his offices and also as an author, 
until his death (12th of Feb., 1834). As the most important 
writings in the province of philosophy, are to be mentioned his 
dissertations : On Universities , On Heraclitus , his academical 
dissertations, his epoch-making works for theology, Theological 
Encyclopedia (1811), and the Christian Faith (1822); to 
which may be added the Lectures on the History of Philo¬ 
sophy, Dialectic, Psychology, Ethics, Politics, Pedagogics, 
which appeared after his death. The complete edition of 
his works (Berlin, 1835 ff.), is, unfortunately, because of the 
division into three series of works, and of the twofold title 
resulting, very inconveniently arranged for making citations, 
anil does not even contain everything that had already been 
printed. 

Cf. Aus Schleiermocker's Leben. In Briefen. Berlin, 1858 ff. 4 vols. 

\V. Dilthey : Leben Schleiermacket*s. 1st vol. Ber! n, 1870. 

7. According to the views of Schleiermacher which, as it 
appears, had already been completely fixed in Halle, and in 
which it is not difficult to make perceptible points of agreement 
with the previously developed theories o*f Kant and Fichte as 
also with the System of Identity soon to be considered, science 
is organized as follows : In order that they have not merely 
the value of views and opinions, the special sciences must 
depend upon the highest or absolute science, which, if it were 
complete, would be a central science, transcendental philo¬ 
sophy, theory of science as science, and would have to treat 
of, and present, that which is exalted above all opposition, par¬ 
ticularly that of the real and the ideal, viz., the absolute. But 
since such an absolute knowledge as an acknowledged system 
does not yet exist, there must appear, in place of the exposi- 
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tion of the absolute, the search for it, in place of the (transcen¬ 
dental) philosophy, philosophizing, in place of the fundamental 
science, the art of foundation. It is most fittingly termed 
Dialectic , and develops as mere theory of science (not science) 
the principles of philosophizing, which, because knowledge is a 
thought that is common to all, are at the same time the prin¬ 
ciples of dialogical speech. (Schlegel’s “symphilosophizing.”) 
The chief sources for an account of this are the Dialectic , edited 
by Jonas (1839), and the Introduction to the System of the 
Theory of Morals , which is to be had in the two editions of 
Schweizer (1835) and Twesten (1841). Since the dialectician 
does not set forth the absolute as object but is led by the idea 
of it, is it itself in a certain measure, it furnishes the criteria not 
so much of truth as of being scientific, that by which knowledge 
is distinguished from opinion. The previous separation of logic 
and metaphysics, the untenability of which from theside of meta¬ 
physics Kant has shown, but which is just as demonstrable for 
logic, is in dialectic done away with, but dialectic in the form of 
logic, because it must be a theory of an art, not (as with Hegel) 
in the form of metaphysics, for then it would have to be a 
science. Knowledge, the possibility of which self-consciousness, 
as the unity of the thinker and that which is thought, proves, 
is the agreement of thought and being. Their relation, which, 
if thought as well as being were undivided, would present no 
difficulty, is now less clear, since an individual consciousness 
proves the possibility of the correspondence of a divided 
thought with a divided being, though, on the other hand, every 
error shows that to no thought can there correspond a being. 
The annulling of the division of thought, agreement in under- 
standing with other thinking beings, gives us the assurance 
that our knowledge is not merely opinion (even though a cor¬ 
rect one) as the agreement with being gives us the assurance 
that it is not an (even though universal) error. Dialectic will 
therefore lay down the principles, by following which thought 
ceases to be merely individual and merely subjective. Con¬ 
sidering thought Tnore closely, we find in it the organic 
function through which we have sensations as necessarily as 
the activity of reason, which gives them unity. Chaos (of 
sensations), or matter, is therefore just as little a really realizable 
thought as a highest reason without organic activity. If we 
call that which corresponds to the organic function the real, 
that which corresponds to the activity of reason the ideal, 
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there is given in the thinking self-consciousness the identity 
of both. The preponderance of one or the other element in 
thought makes it either thought proper or sense-perception, 
between which stands as the higher mean pure perception, 
in which real knowledge is first given. Whereas absolute 
being, which stands above the opposition of the real and ideal, 
lies outside of pure perception and hence of knowledge, know¬ 
ledge ever approaches the goal where it embraces all being, 
and is, therefore, philosophy. At the goal (which is never 
attained) there is no longer anything chaotic. The approach 
towards this goal may be made either in such a manner that 
in knowledge thought preponderates, hence also the form of 
conception and predilection for Being, which the subject 
constructs in the cognitive propositions by which it becomes 
speculative ; or, on the other hand, in such a manner that per¬ 
ception, the form of judgment, the activities which are predi¬ 
cates of being, are made prominent, whereby knowledge, to 
which as speculative the exertions of substantial force in being 
correspond, becomes the copy of the causal-nexus and so, 
empirical, or historical. As this does not extend down to 
chaos, so that does not extend up to the identity of being and 
thought, which is the tacit presupposition of all knowledge as 
the unity of a being and a thought, and hence of that ground 
of all certainty which dwells in us. (Hence oath-taking.) Of all 
certainty; hence not so much the certainty that our thought is 
correct as of the certainty that our will has a validity by virtue of 
which we have in us that transcendental ground of all certainty 
in the relative identity of thought and will, i.e in feeling, the 
ground being neither object of knowledge nor of volition, as 
Kant has made it. If the idea of God as the impulse of all 
knowing is the terminus a quo equally, near which we ever 
remain, although the nearness can be more intensively felt, so, 
on the other hand, the idea of the world is the terminus ad 
quem to which we ever come nearer. In opposition to pan¬ 
theism and dualism it must be asserted that those two ideas 
belong together; by means of which we have power to know 
of the being of God only in ourselves and in things, never as 
separated from the world, or in themselves. Of the methodo¬ 
logical rules treated by Schleiermacher in the Technical part of 
the Dialectic , which forms the Second Part, the Transcendental 
being the first, the most important is that there is opposition 
only between such things as contain like elements but with a 
VOL. 11 . N N 
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different preponderance of one or the other of these; so that 
every opposition is (quantitatively considered) fluctuating. 
From that is then concluded that the sphere of knowledge 
subdivides into the two spheres of the unity of the real and 
ideal, with an ever preponderating reality and ideality. The 
former is nature, the latter reason. The meeting-point of 
these two is man, whether he be considered as the flowering- 
point of the earthly, or as the conversion of reason into nature. 
If now, we reflect that knowledge may be either speculative 
or historical, science, like everything systematically ordered, 
presents a fourfold nature : natural science, ethics, theory of 
nature, and history. All four belong together and are always 
involved in like progress. As dialectic is to the speculative 
sciences, so is mathematics to the empirical; so that there is 
in the empirical sciences only so much of science,—science is 
only in so far complete in them,—as they contain mathematics. 

8. Of these four sciences into which philosophy is said to 
be divided, Schleiermacher has treated only Ethics , which is 
contained in the Schweizer edition of the transcribed parts in 
the Complete Works. (The Tvvesten edition makes many 
deviations, and has an admirable Introduction by the editor.) 
Ethics, as a speculative science, agrees with natural science 
as regards form in the circumstance that both treat of the laws 
which, on the one hand human conduct, on the other nature, 
observe. Actually observe; hence it is false to oppose to 
one another the laws of nature and of morals, as if the former 
had to do with mere being, the latter with the mere ideal. 
(An academical dissertation of 1825 treats of this opposition.) 
From this agreement, the fact that Schleiermacher institutes a 
parallel between the mechanical, dynamical and organic views 
of nature and his treatment of ethics as the theory of duties, 
virtues, and goods, are explicable. By its content, again, ethics 
corresponds with history, inasmuch as it lays down as fixed 
norms what the latter exhibits in action, so that ethics is 
never better than history. But this does not justify mixtures 
of the two, like th<?so-called philosophies of history and applied 
theories of morals. At most history can be critically con¬ 
sidered from the standpoint of ethics, and experience give 
to the ethical philosopher technical hints. But criticism and 
technism are not science, but art; hence politics and peda¬ 
gogics are arts. Ethics, since it considers the action of reason 
upon nature, presupposes and hence treats as falling without 
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nature, that potential being of reason in nature which is given 
before all action of reason, i.e. t its being in the human organism, 
which natural science, or perhaps even a discipline (Anthro¬ 
pology) lying between it and ethics has to deduce. Like¬ 
wise, the last goal of all action, the blessed life, lies outside of 
ethics, which has to do only with what lies between those 
two points, with the earthly (resistant) life. Although the 
thought carried out in the Critique of the Theory of Morals is 
strictly adhered to by Schleiermacher, viz., that ethics may, 
indeed if it would be complete, must, be treated as a theory 
of duties as well as in the form of a theory of virtue, and as a 
theory of the highest good (theory of goods), and that to none 
of these modes of treatment is due preference over the others, 
inasmuch as the advantages of one are counterbalanced by 
other advantages of others—(as the theory of duties, ethics has 
the greatest technical usefulness on account of its dependence 
on history ; as the theory of virtue it depends in the highest 
degree on speculative natural science; as the theory of goods 
it connects itself in the closest manner with the highest know¬ 
ledge, the speculative theory of reason, and hence has in the 
highest degree a philosophical character). A predilection for 
the conception of goods is not to be mistaken, and the Theory 
of the Highest Good finds in Schleiermacher’s Ethics a larger 
place than the other two parts taken together. This is 
divided into three parts. In the first (§§ r45—197) the Outlines 
are developed, an inquiry being made (according to the rule 
given in the Dialectic ) after a double opposition in the con¬ 
ception of the good, which is in every union of nature and 
reason. Here it is shown that the action that produces this 
union does so in such a way that either the action accustoms 
itself to nature or makes and uses it as an instrument, since it 
may be called an organizing action ; it embraces all forms of 
form-imparting, from the (formative) impulse that organizes 
the body, up to every kind of will that produces and trans¬ 
forms any instrument. Opposed to it is the action that 
results in changing everything into a symbol of the reason, 
which may therefore be called symbolizing or significative, and 
the first traces of which appear in the making of things per¬ 
ceptible, and the highest step in making things intelligible; so 
that sense and understanding, on the one hand, correspond to 
impulse and will on the other. This distinction which, like 
every distinction, is a fluctuating one, since every organ of 
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reason is also a symbol, every act of symbolizing is also the 
employment of something as a symbol, is joined with a second, 
so that by a crossing of the two arises the fourfold division 
required in the technical part of the Dialectic. The activity 
of reason is, that is to say, one that is identical, common to 
all, or it is peculiar; of course, again, in such a manner that 
in the former, identity, in the latter, peculiarity (only), prevails. 
If, now, one combines these two distinctions, the organizing 
activity gives, under the head of community, a sphere of 
common usage, or Intercourse. Under the head of peculiarity, 
the organizing activity gives Property. Between the extreme 
of community, the earth as the dwelling-place of all, and the 
maximum of untransferableness, one’s life as the exclusive 
possession of one’s own bod}', there present themselves the 
two relations of Right and Free Sociability. The former con¬ 
ditions acquisition by community and vice versa, while wrong 
seeks gain without community; the latter recognises the 
peculiarity of others in order to disclose it, and discloses its 
own in order to become recognised. In the third place, the 
symbolizing activity yields, under the head of community, the 
sphere of Knowledge , the communication of which has for its 
condition Faith, confidence in the teacher. In the fourth 
place, the same activity, under the head of peculiarity, presents 
the proper and indepondent symbol-sphere of excitation and 
Feeling, in which communication is effected not by teaching 
but by revelation of what is felt. The Second Part of the 
Theory of the Highest Good, which Schleiermacher calls the 
Elementary Part (§§ .198-256), treats of ethical culture. First 
the formative (organizing) activity, then significative (sym¬ 
bolizing) activity, is treated; each, universally, first, and then 
under its opposed characteristics (of identity and individuality). 
In mutually-corresponding formulas that often suggest the tri¬ 
gonometrical formulas for sine and cosine it is shown that the 
formative activity, according as one’s own sense and talent, 
or inorganic nature, or organic nature, is made the instrument 
of reason, we have Gymnastics, Mechanics or Agriculture, 
with which there is connected a fourth science, the Collection 
of Apparatus as instruments of knowledge, the formative 
activity here bordering upon the significative. As regards, 
now, this latter, there falls within the circle of moralized 
significative action the correctness of knowledge, both the 
transcendental and mathematical, which accompany all other 
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kinds, and the speculative and empirical, which are accom¬ 
panied by the former. The avoidance of all one-sided ness, 
by combining certainty with the accompanying doubt, by 
turning away from what is one-sidedly a priori and a 
posteriori, prevents error, which has meaning only in relation 
to truth and consists only in precipitation. Moral culture 
embraces all this and avoids the one-sided nesses that arise from 
the fact that the formative and significative activities come 
into opposition, and the former is (economically) promoted 
without the latter, or the latter (cynically) without the former ; 
knowledge is assumed to be only for culture’s sake, as the one 
kind of one-sidedness assumes ; or men content themselves 
with a minimum of instrumentalities in order to remain in 
contemplation, as the second kind of onc-sidedness assumes. 
Likewise are thereby overcome those kinds of one-sided¬ 
ness which arise when (athletically) development [Ausbildung] 
is sought at the expense of information \Anbilding\ or the 
latter in opposition to the former (as in the seeking of un¬ 
bounded wealth of knowledge). Neither productivity without 
possession, nor pleasure without activity, is right. What has 
so far been developed relates to the two activities wholly in 
their universal character. If, now, these activities be con¬ 
sidered with reference to the common and the individual, 
intercourse develops into Division of Labour and Exchange of 
Products effected through money; and by means of these 
there is brought about a common usage, which does not en¬ 
danger morality. Both are, as regards gymnastics, at the 
weakest; as regards production, at the strongest. Only the 
transcending of possession by means of exchange is moral; 
hence common charity is at most to be excused. If we call 
the complex of the most peculiar instrumentalities a House, 
ethical culture presents itself in this^ sphere as Domestic 
Authority and Hospitality, which will always differ in the 
different spheres, inasmuch as, in the gymnastic sphere, ex¬ 
clusiveness must be at the greatest, in that of apparatus, 
hospitality. The one-sided existence of the one without 
the other, as, for example, in slavery, is immoral, at most to 
be excused as a transition stage. Just so, as regards com¬ 
munity of goods, knowledge is moral by virtue of the identity 
of Discovery and Communication, a distinction with which is 
joined that of Virtuosity and Common Property, the former 
corresponding to division of labour, the latter to exchange. 
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The culminating point of discovery is the ripeness of youth, 
that of communication the youth of age. The means of 
transfer is, in case of spatial separation, language; in case of 
temporal separation, tradition ; confidence is related to these 
as credit is to money. As regards, finally, feeling, or im¬ 
mediate self-consciousness, since it contains, besides the know¬ 
ledge of self as distinct, also the knowledge of self as bound to 
others, it is the feeling of dependence, or religion. A moral 
condition exists only when there is feeling not without repre¬ 
sentation, representation not without feeling. The means 
of representation is expression, which is a sign for the 
perceiving subject. Since this expression contains at the 
same time relation to the universe and is synthetic, phan¬ 
tasy co-operates, and Art is the language of religion, and 
the peculiar means of revelation in which enthusiasm has 
to unite itself with discretion, the spontaneity of genius with 
correctness. The fundamental inquiries of the First and 
Second Parts place us in a position to lay down in the Third, 
the Constructive Part , of the Theory of the Highest Good 
247-251), the System of Goods. Since the positing of 
reason in a natural whole having the power to impart form and 
to use symbols, and not only constituting the middle point of 
its own sphere but also bound up with the community, gives 
the conception of a person, all goods are moral persons, i.e., 
moral communities, and only the totality of those organic 
masses, i.e., the person of humanity, the earth-spirit, of 
which every individual good is an image, is the highest good. 
The family, the original image of the highest good, which, 
since the thought of a first man is not tenable, constitutes the 
presupposition of the individual man, contains as germ the 
four kinds of moral communities in which the modes of action 
above considered are by nationality, which depends upon 
the family, formed into natural wholes. These are, first, the 
State , in which right in a plurality of connections that are 
limited by nationality becomes a good, and which has its 
subsistence in the distinction of ruler and subjects, which 
through the conception of civil freedom becomes relative, and 
in the constitution has its kind and manner. (Schleiermacher’s 
views on this subject are given in extenso in his Theory of the 
State, which was printed in the year 1845, from an outline 
prepared, probably, in 1829, and from copied notes of lectures 
of the years 1817 and 1829, besides aphorisms of the years 
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1807 and 1808. Wks., Third Division, eighth volume.) The 
second form of moral community is the School as national 
community of knowledge, in which, corresponding to the 
opposition of ruler and subject, there is that of the learned 
and the public, which receives different forms in the School, 
the University, and the Academy (earlier conceived as a 
republic of the learned); which is treated at length in the 
brilliant work, On Universities. The third form of community, 
that of Free Sociability , is conditioned by the various ranks 
in society or grades of culture, is dependent upon the family, in 
which the opposition of host and guests is constitutive, and is 
conditioned by, and conditions, friendship, which must be con¬ 
temned by all schools that exclude the element of peculiarity. 
(This appears to be aimed at Hegel.) The last community, 
the Church , rests upon the various schematisms of feeling given 
by nature, consists in the organic combination of the (re¬ 
latively) opposed clergy and laity, and realizes itself in art, in 
which the religious style is the highest. With these positions 
regarding the Church are connected Schleiermacher’s extended 
expositions of the Christian Faith and Christian Ethics , i.e., 
his Dogmatics and Morals, both of which he assigns to his¬ 
torical theology, because the one has to present the theory 
that obtained in an ecclesiastical community at a definite 
time, the other the prevailing morals corresponding to that. 
The first, Schleiermacher himself has developed in his book 
of world-wide fame, the second was edited by Jonas in 1843 
according to the lecture-notes above referred to. (Wks., First 
Division, twelfth volume.) For the rest, the moral com¬ 
munities stand related to one another in the following way: 
the State transcends the ecclesiastical, social, and .school 
communities; the Church the, social, political, and school com¬ 
munities, etc. 

9. The two other parts of the Ethics , i.e., the Theory of 
Virtue (§§ 292-317) and the Theory of Duty (§§318-346), have 
neither the completeness nor the nice elaboration of the 
Theory of the Highest Good. If the Theory of Goods had 
considered the totality of reason as opposed to that of nature, 
the Theory of Virtue considers reason in the individual man, 
hence the wise man as the personification of virtue. The 
relation of the latter to the highest good may be so formulated 
that every sphere of the highest good requires all virtues, and 
every virtue runs through all spheres of the highest good If 
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we designate the individual’s sharing in the highest good as 
happiness, virtue would have to be called worthiness to be 
happy. According as, in considering the personal unification 
of reason and nature (sense), regard is had more to what is 
contained in the former or the latter, the ideal content or the 
time-form, virtue is Disposition or Skill, which are, of course, 
never separated from one another but are distinguished by 
the fact that disposition awakes ( erwacht) and skill grows 
(wachst ). If this distinction be crossed with that of Know¬ 
ledge and Representation, there result four virtues: disposition 
in knowledge and representation, i.e., Wisdom and Love, 
skill in both, Discretion and Perseverance. Every individual 
virtue is again viewed with reference to the crossing dis¬ 
tinctions, and accordingly in wisdom there occur as dividing 
distinctions Contemplation and Intuition, Imagination and 
Speculation ; in love, Likeness and Unlikeness, Freedom and 
Constraint; in discretion and perseverance, the Combinatory 
and the Disjunctive, the Universal and the Individual. Here¬ 
by result in all sixteen modifications, the names of which are 
in part arbitrarily chosen. As regards the Theory of Duties, 
the Critique of Previous Ethics , but particularly the aca¬ 
demical dissertation on the conception of duty, contain much 
that supplements and rectifies the account in the lectures. 
Since duty was defined as the moral in reference to the law, 
it is concluded that in every act conformable with duty all 
virtues must be united, and hence the conception of duty is 
exactly as justifiable as the two other formal conceptions. The 
formula, “ Act in every moment with thy whole moral power 
(with all virtues), and having in view the entire moral problem 
(all goods),” makes apparent the connection of this Part with 
the other two. The two following: “ Act always for that end 
towards which thou feelest thyself vitally moved,” and “ Act 
for that end towards which thou art required from without,” 
become, since they form an opposition, although a collision of 
rules of duty cannot be assumed, united in a third, “ Do al¬ 
ways that which can be most furthered by you” ; according to 
which conformity to duty rests upon the subjective connection 
of the greatest advantage for the whole moral sphere. But 
since in this is contained, at the same time, that the moral 
problem can be perfectly solved only in society, there results 
from the twofold opposition of relation to society and to self, 
and to the universal and individual, a fourfold sphere of duty* 
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the universal relation to society gives the duty of right , the 
individual the chity of love ; universal relation to self the duty 
of vocation , the individual, the duty of conscience. Each of 
these duties is developed in four formulas; the duty of right 
in the formula, Enter into association, but in such a manner 
that thy acquisition shall be conditioned by a reservation of 
thy individuality, that thy participation in social life and 
realization of self, that inner prompting and outer demand, 
shall coincide. Quite analogous are the three other duties. 
The presentation in the Ethics furnishes the practical proof 
for the opinion expressed in the Critique that ethics must be 
treated with regard to all three formal conceptions, and shows 
at the same time that, since all three observe entirely different 
grounds of division, the individual duties can correspond to 
the individual virtues and goods just as little as segments to 
the zones of a circle. Schleiermacher places the three modes 
of treatment in such relation to each other that they may be 
compared with the formula of a curve, the curve itself, and 
the instrument that describes it. 

io. In the face of Schleiermacher’s often-expressed asser¬ 
tion, that there is no knowledge of the Divine nature, there can 
be no talk of a Theology in the proper sense of the word. 
What he calls such should, properly, be called Pisteology; it 
consists, that is to say, in scientific reflections on pious emo¬ 
tions,—is the theory of piety, or has religion as its object 
The best name would, therefore, be Philosophy of Religion, if 
Schleiermacher did not employ this term for a single portion 
of the problem of the theologian, i.e., for the critical compari¬ 
son of the various religions. If with this knowledge on the 
subject of religion is combined the practical work of leading 
the Church, the theologian becomes a clergyman.' Whoever 
were both in the highest degree might be termed an ec¬ 
clesiastical Leader. What Schleiermacher says on religion 
in general in the Introduction to his Theory of Faith , which 
is here to be regarded as the chief source of information, is in 
entire agreement with what he has in part said, in part sug¬ 
gested, on that subject in the Dialectic and the Eikics. It is 
not nearly so much in conflict with what his early Discourses 
on Religion had developed, as some suppose. And yet his 
arguments have not quite reached complete agreement. As al¬ 
ready in the Discourses , so throughout his whole life, Schleier¬ 
macher held that religion was neither knowledge nor action, but 
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feeling, i.e., not an objective, but an immediate consciousness, 
or state of the same. In the Ethics the furthefr qualification is 
added that it is the feeling of dependence; finally, in the 
Theory of Faith, that this feeling of dependence is absolute, 
i.e., that it excludes all feeling of freedom or the feeling of self- 
determination. That upon which we feel ourselves so abso¬ 
lutely dependent is God, who is exalted above all distinctions, 
whereas in relation to the world, the totality of all distinctions, 
we feel ourselves in reciprocity, i.e., free and independent. 
The consciousness of God is never presented in its purity; it 
always exists in combination, only, with the consciousness of 
the world. (Many differences between the Theory of Faith 
and the Discourses disappear, or at least diminish, when one 
reflects that the former speaks merely of pure [ideal] piety, 
the latter, on the other hand, have in view the piety that is ex¬ 
hibited in reality.) That fusion of the pure feeling of depen¬ 
dence with the sensible consciousness (consciousness of the 
world), as a result of which the former appears in the form of 
pleasure and of pain, has as its consequence the fact that in the 
reflections upon that feeling of dependence the anthropomor¬ 
phic element is not wanting. To such reflections we are forced 
because, as the Ethics has shown, feeling must lead to society, 
and this is conditioned by linguistic expression. Many such 
religious societies have appeared in the course of history; and 
they stand related to each other, partly as stages (Fetichism, 
Polytheism, and Monotheism), partly as classes (thus in Mono¬ 
theism are included Judaism, Christianity, Islam). Since our 
consciousness of the world is divided into Physics and Ethics, 
the monotheistic religions standing at any given stage present 
an opposition, in that Islam has, by reason of the preponder¬ 
ance of the element of nature, an msthetical character, whereas 
Christianity (and in a less degree also Judaism) has an ethical 
character. As regards, now, the latter, Schleiermacher places 
its essence in the fact that in the Christian religion everything 
has reference to the redemption brought about by Jesus of 
Nazareth, a peculiarity, which, at the best, can be construed in 
so far a priori as the philosophy of religion shows the possi¬ 
bility of a mode of belief in which an exculpating fact does 
away with impiety. According as the consciousness of con¬ 
nection with the Church is conditioned by that of unity with 
Christ or vice versa, the Christian consciousness is Evangelical 
or Catholic. As in all religions, so in the Christian religion, 
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all theories and dogmas have their origin in reflections upon 
pious emotions, are therefore descriptions of the pious state of 
mind. Hence there can be no question of a conflict, and, as 
little, of an agreement, between tenets of faith and of know¬ 
ledge ; and the connection between philosophy and dogmatics 
is limited to the circumstance that the former rules the dialec¬ 
tical use of language and systematic order generally, hence 
even in dogmatics. Hence the fact of dogmatics variously 
coloured according to the domination of philosophic systems. 
Dogmatic tenets are characterized not only by the fact that 
their primary form lies in their being descriptions of pious con¬ 
ditions of life, but also by the fact that they can be employed 
as expressions of conceptions of divine attributes, or as state¬ 
ments of the nature of the world, although it must never be 
forgotten here that the former do not touch metaphysics nor 
the latter natural science, nor at all put a higher objective 
theory in the place of speculative dr empirical science. To 
give the further content of the Theory of Faith , the First Part 
of which treats of the pious self-consciousness as it takes form 
in every excitation of the mind, the Second Part, as it takes 
form in that excitation which is characterized by the opposition 
of sin and grace, is a matter for the history of dogmatics, 
which will have to recognise the epoch-making importance of 
Schleiermacher as a theologian. His philosophical importance 
is not so far-reaching, although even it must not be under¬ 
estimated. 

Cf. Braniss: Ueber Schleiermacher’s Glaubenslehre. Berlin, 1824, J. Schallcr: 
Vorlesungen iiber Schleiermacher, Halle. 1844. G. Weissenbom : Vor- 
lesungen uber Schleiermacher's Dialektik und JDogmatik. 2 vols., Leipzig, 
1847-49. P. Schmidt : Spinoza und Schleiermacher. Berlin, z868. 


§ 

Transition to tiie System of Identity. . 

1. The necessity of the advance to a higher step must be 
exhibited in the original Science of Knowledge and not in its 
off-shoots, all the more because the system that forms this 
higher step precedes those off-shoots in time, and has had a 
demonstrable influence upon them. But they must neverthe¬ 
less be treated first, since this influence does not extend so 
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far as to draw them entirely over to itself. If, for example, 
Schleiermacher who borrows so much (not merely in termin¬ 
ology) from Schelling, charges against him his pantheism, he 
does so not as one who has put pantheism behind him, but 
the unattainability of the absolute, to which he holds, causes 
him to appear as one who has not yet arrived at panthe¬ 
ism (exactly the same holds true of Fichte’s altered, and of 
Schlegel’s later, doctrine). The same point in which the 
Science of Knowledge transcends Kant’s Criticism is also that 
in which it places itself in contradiction with what it would 
be and accomplish. The advance as regards Kant has been 
often formulated thus : Fichte put self-consciousness in the 
place of the Kantian consciousness ; a form of statement that 
one may adopt if one understand by the latter the Ego (so- 
called in Fichte’s terminology; in Kant’s, reason) as passive 
with reference to the non-Ego, and by the former the Ego as 
entirely determining the non-Ego. Precisely on account of this 
conception does it become impossible to Fichte to fulfil the re¬ 
quirements which he himself Jays down in the Science of Know¬ 
ledge. One of these is that which was cited above (§ 315, 1). 
Where the real standing over against the Ego has the meaning 
of a limit to be broken through, there the ideal (Ego), qnly, 
can be the starting-point, and in any sort of union the starting- 
point must have a decided preponderance; hence ideal-realism 
at most, but not real-idealism, is here possible; and yet, accord¬ 
ing to Fichte, true philosophy should be both. But Fichte has 
laid down still another requirement in the Science of Knowledge 
which, if the former relates to its content, is of a more formal 
kind. Since the beginning and the end coincided, the Science of 
Knowledge was to have been a closed circle. The beginning 
was with Ego=Ego as principle, the end is at Ego=Ego as 
Idea. But since this latter is never reached, Fichte confesses 
that a difference must be made between the two, hence that it 
has happened with him, as with many a boy who, while attempt¬ 
ing to draw a circl§, has moved the points of the compasses 
nearer to*one another and so, instead of a circle, has described a 
spiral. This defect also is a necessary consequence of the way 
in which Fichte has conceived his principle. Since there is 
placed over against the Ego its contradictory opposite, a real 
union is out of the question. Since, again, this opposite of 
the Ego is necessary that the Ego may be practical, it can 
never be annihilated, since otherwise tedium would result, 
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the goal having been attained. There remains, therefore, only 
the infinite approximation, i.e., the spiral instead of a circle. 
Besides these two requirements which relate to the con¬ 
tent and the form of the Science of Knowledge, Fichte had 
promised the fulfilment of a third, which may be called the 
historical problem of the Science of Knowledge. A deeper 
basis was to have been provided not merely for one part, 
as the Elementary Philosophy did, of what Kant had 
taught, but for Criticism as a whole. Now Fichte himself 
had repeatedly called attention to the fact that there are in 
Kant really three different beginnings, as also three different 
absolutes, and had always said with reference to this, that 
the conception of the absolute as given in the CHlique of 
Judgment was the most perfect and the highest to which 
Kant had risen. Nevertheless Fichte ignores this work al¬ 
most wholly, declares the Introduction to be the best part of 
the work, and really assents to the doctrines of this work only 
as regards the ethico-theological conclusion. And yet the 
incorporation of what was there taught would have obviated 
the material as well as the formal defect of the Science of 
Knowledge. For where not only the question, How does free¬ 
dom become nature ? but also the question, Where is the 
transition from nature to freedom to be found ? is answered, 
there is given, along with ideal-realism, a complementary real- 
idealism. And again, where there is given to the real the 
preference of beginning with it in that deduction, there the 
investigation reaches a real conclusion, instead of striving 
ceaselessly towards such a conclusion. Obviously, in order to 
be able to do this, Fichte ought, as did Kant, to have seized 
two conceptions which remain foreign to him,—that of organ¬ 
ism and that of a work of art. In the former (vid. above 
§313, 2), he had seen only reciprocity, not immanent end; 
while the latter is to him scarcely anything more than an 
accessory, serving to the decoration of the house. And again, 
in order rightly to estimate the organism and fine art, the 
sensible, as well as being in general, would have to be 
thought not merely as in opposition to the Ego, not merely 
as object devoid of all force, the meaning of which lies in 
its being a mere limit,—merely a thing posited. 

2. All the three requirements for the fulfilling of which the 
Science of Knowledge stood responsible, point to the fact that 
another meaning is assigned to the real than that of being 
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merely a thing posited, a mere object, or thing offering re¬ 
sistance. Then, too, since correlates cannot be changed 
one without the other, the ideal also cannot retain the 
meaning of being exclusively that which posits. However 
justifiable Fichte may be in protesting against the charge 
that his Ego is only subject, he can make no objection to 
the charge that, according to him, only it is subject, that 
to the non-Ego all subjectivity (capacity as originator) is 
lacking. But the non-Ego ceases to be, of course, if what 
was hitherto mere object is conceived as a thing to which 
the capacity for positing (subjectivity) belongs. Only for 
what is exclusively a subject is the name Ego suitable; only 
for that which excludes all subjectivity is that of non-Ego 
suitable. Instead of the latter term, since by it is suggested 
generative (originative, i.e. subjective) activity, may properly 
be employed the name nature; and again, where the neg¬ 
ative relation towards objectivity ceases, scarcely any other 
name is eligible for that which has hitherto been called Ego 
than that of reason or intelligence , since by both, when, for 
example, one speaks of reason or intelligence in all tendencies 
of nature, also what is objective is designated. Whatever 
names may be chosen for the two sides, the essential thing will 
be this, that upon both sides, what is subjective as well as 
what is objective, hence what was above called subject-object, 
must be found. On account of this relation, viz., that the 
same moments are to be found on both sides, the most 
suitable name is that of the System of Identity. This is so 
plainly suggested by the Science of Knowledge that, when it 
was stated, a reactionary effect upon those who held to that 
could not fail to take place. It is possible that Schelling 
has overrated the effect it had upon the originator of the 
former, and that some of what he and others after him 
called the influence of the System of Identity is to be ex¬ 
plained by Fichte’s earlier relation to Spinoza. But whoever 
supposes that it does honour to Fichte to have learned 
nothing from SclTelling forgets that to learn nothing is never 
honourable, and that here a borrowing is all the more readily 
to be acknowledged since not only does Schelling confess 
having been in the beginning of his career merely a co-worker 
with Fichte, but it may be shown that his contests with the 
Science of Knowledge have contributed essentially to his 
later progress beyond the System of Identity. These two 
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men, therefore, who paid dearly for their attempt to be friends, 
exactly in the same manner and for the same reason that Hume 
and Rousseau earlier paid dearly for a similar attempt, stand 
thus related one to the other: Schelling gave the impulse to 
Fichte to give up his original stand-point, and Fichte to 
Schelling to give up his. Schelling, the old man, more cor* 
rectly estimated the importance of Fichte’s “ Promethean 
deed ” than Schelling, the young man, who saw in it only a 
“ fall of man.” 


FOURTH DIVISION. 

Zhc System of 3bentit^. 

A .—SCHELLING AND THE SYSTEM OF IDENTITY. 

§ 317- 

Schelling’s Life and Writings. 

1. Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph Schelling (later raised to 
the nobility) was born on the 27th of January, 1775, at 
Leonberg in Wtirtemberg, became, as early as his seventeenth 
year, magister in Tubingen and showed in his Thesis as well 
as in a dissertation on Myths, that he had industriously studied 
Herder. The study of the Critiqtie of Pure Reason , with 
which was immediately joined that of Reinhold, Schulze’s 
sEncsidemus and Maimon, but particularly i'ichte’s earliest 
writings, so strongly impressed him that because of the 
above-mentioned writings (§ 314, 2) he could be counted as 
the truest adherent of the Science of ^Knowledge. In the 
year 1796, Schelling left Tubingen to study in Leipsic, be¬ 
sides philosophy, physics and mathematics particularly, but 
also philology. Here he put forth the work in which, without 
either of them having suspected it, he separates from Fichte: 
the Ideas for a Philosophy of Nature (First [only] Part, 
Leipsic, 1797), with which is connected as a supplement, The 
World-Soul (Hamburg, 1798). In these two works Schelling 
supposes himself, and Fichte confirms him in this view, to be 
entirely in agreement with the latter in holding that the Science 
of Knowledge is the fundamental philosophy, upon which 
all other disciplines are based. But when Fichte had linked 
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with this fundamental science his Theory of Right and of 
Morals, in which, more completely and deeply established, 
that was to be given which Kant had attempted in his Meta¬ 
physics of Morals, Schelling decides to issue as a counterpart 
to that a Philosophy of Nature which, providing a deeper 
basis for Kant’s Metaphysics of Nature, given partly in his 
Metaphysical Foundations and partly in his Critique of {Teleo¬ 
logical) Judgment , should supplant it; hence a Physics based 
on the principles of the Science of Knowledge corresponding to 
the Ethics issued by Fichte. Obviously neither of the two 
men reflected that this was a self-contradiction, since as was 
shown above (§313, 2), the Science of Knowledge denied nature, 
and obliged natural science to go begging. Hence also is it 
Kant more than Fichte that Schelling allies himself with in 
the Ideas as well as in the World-Soul. In the former, it is 
particularly the thought maintained by Kant in his Dynamic 
(§ 2 99> 5)» that the quantitative distinctions of matter are not 
to be deduced from the difference in the number of parts but 
from the different relation of the forces of repulsion and 
attraction, which Schelling greets as the dawn of the true 
natural science. What he finds fault with here is that in 
Kant there is the appearance of putting one hypothesis in 
the place of another, whereas a transcendental investigation of 
perception, as instituted by the Science of Knowledge , shows 
that perception must conceive all its objects as the unity of 
two opposing forces, as well as spatial and temporal, so that 
matter, therefore, has not those two forces for its properties, 
but is nothing else than these forces, the exact relation of 
which to space and time is especially emphasized. In addition 
to the task of establishing Kant’s dynamical view of matter, 
Schelling placed before himself in his Ideas still another: 
to show regarding the opposed theories which at that time 
confronted one another in almost every chapter of physics, 
that his frequently enunciated principle that opposites are 
everywhere united to form a third somewhat, which is the 
truth, was correct. Upon this principle all those phenomena 
must, naturally, have been welcome to him which, particularly 
since his time, are designated polaric, because they are, pro¬ 
perly speaking, merely the embodiment of that very principle. 
Hence Schelling’s inclination to maintain that the law of 
polarity is the highest, and everywhere to recognise opposi¬ 
tion in unity, and in turn unity in opposition, an inclination 
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which, it is very easy to understand, leads to triple articulation 
in every investigation. By the aid of this law he seeks to 
show that with Lavoisier’s theory of combustion a modifica¬ 
tion of the phlogistic theory may be united, and thus he 
approximates to the attempts of Cavendish and Kirwan to set 
free phlogiston in hydrogen. In the theory of light, he seeks 
to establish, besides the theory of emanation, then almost the 
only prevailing theory, the undulatory theory likewise, repre¬ 
sented almost solely by Euler. In the theory of electricity, 
he attempts to reconcile Franklin and Symmer by the assump¬ 
tion of only one kind of electricity, which, however, divided 
by us, seeks itself. Exactly similar is his method as regards 
Aepinus and Hauy, in the theory of magnetism. What was 
to have been treated in the Second Part of the Ideas , viz. the 
theory of heat and life, forms the content of the work on the 
World-Soul , a word by which Schelling designates the com¬ 
mon medium of the continuity of all natural causes, so that 
it nearly coincides with the universal reciprocity which Kant 
had asserted in the Third Analogy of Experience, as well as in 
the Mechanics connected therewith. In it also, are, of course, 
two opposed tendencies assumed; properly, it coincides with 
the law of polarity. As regards the theory of heat, it is to be 
remarked that Schelling expected that the laws of the capa¬ 
city for heat, which were then first discovered, would, when 
united with those of the conduction of heat, some day become 
the central point of the theory of heat, and that he declares 
against the heat-stuff, and calls heat a modification of light, 
but does not go so far as likewise to assert the reverse. In 
the theory of organism and life, which holds the same position 
with reference to Kant’s Critique of Judgment as the inves¬ 
tigations thus far considered do to ^Kant’s Metaphysical 
Foundations of Natural Science , Schelling declares with equal 
decision against the iatrochemists of his time, who saw in life 
only a chemical process, and (what the empiricists of to-day,' 
when they complain about the mischief which the Schellingian 
Philosophy of Nature has wrought, not only forget but pre¬ 
cisely reverse) against the defenders of a special vital force. 
Rather does life consist in the fact that the realization of the 
chemical process is constantly hindered, for which the union of 
positive and negative conditions of life is required; the perma¬ 
nence of the vital is different from that of the material; it is, 
namely, that of the self-preserving form, in which the whole 
vol. 11. o o 
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conditions the parts, and everything is as well cause as effect. 
The process of crystallization is only a suggestion of life, not 
life itself. The life-process is not an effect, but a cause, of 
composition and form. Haller’s theory of irritability is an 
anticipation of the fact that a stimulus coming from without 
(just that arresting stimulus) is required; Blumenbach, in 
his theory of a formative impulse, rightly perceives that form 
depends upon function. 

2. Immediately after the work on the World-Soul had 
appeared, Schelling came to Jena as an academical instructor, 
and now allied himself personally with Fichte, particularly, 
however, with A. W. Schlcgel, later also with his brother 
Friedrich. Fichte and Schelling lectured as colleagues only one 
semester; Fichte then went to Berlin. If they had remained 
together longer, the breach between them would have occurred 
even earlier than it did, for the lectures which Schelling 
delivered in the winter of the year 1798-09, from which the 
works, First Sketch of a System of the Philosophy of Nature 
(1799), a °d System of Transcendental Idealism (1800) grew, 
prove that the Science of Knowledge had already ceased to be 
for Schelling more than a co-ordinate part of the philosophy 
of nature, that, therefore, the System of Identity was in its main 
features complete. The Zeitschrift fiir speculative Physik, 
which Schelling had edited since the year 1800, contains in 
the first volume the Universal Deduction of the Dynamical 
Process , in the second, the Exposition of the System as a 
Whole, which was always designated by him as the only 
authentic exposition, and which unfortunately remains incom¬ 
plete. Besides the Essays in the Neue Zeitschrift fiir specu¬ 
lative Physik (one volume.. 1804), and the Kritische Journal fiir 
Philctsophie (six numbers, 1802), edited with Hegel, he pub¬ 
lished during his stay at Jena the Bruno, or, On the Natural 
and Divine Principle of Things (Berlin, 1802), and the Lectures 
on Academical Study (Stuttg. and Tubingen, 1803). Called 
in the year 1804 to Wurzburg, he published his work—occa¬ 
sioned by one” of Eschenmayer’s works — Philosophy and 
Religion (Tubingen, 1804), in which the first traces of having 
outgrown the System of Identity would appear to have 
shown themselves. The treatise, On the Relation of the 
Real and the Ideal in Nature (Hamburg, 1806), which was 
written as an appendix to the second edition of the World- 
Soul, as well as the very angry public disavowal of Fichte: 
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Statement of tke True Relation of the Philosophy of Nature 
to the Altered Doctrine of Fichte (Tubingen, 1806), and finally 
the dissertations which Schelling furnished to the falirbiichcr 
der Medicin als Wissenschaft (3 vols., 1806-8), which he edited 
in conjunction with Marcus, are the last writings of Schelling 
on natural science. With the Aphorisms by way of Intro¬ 
duction to the Philosophy of Nature, and the Aphorisms for 
the Philosophy of Nature, he appears to have taken leave 
of all studies relating to it, and likewise also to have given 
up his close following of Spinoza. 

3. When Schelling published the essay last named he was 
already in Munich as a Member of the Academy, and soon 
after publishing the Festival Address, On the Relation of 
Plastic Art to Nature (Munich, 1807), as its General Secretary. 
While occupying this position he had printed, in the first 
(only) part of his Philosophical Works (Landshut, 1809), the 
celebrated Philosophical. Investigations on the Nature of 
Human Freedom, in which the step indicated in the Philosophy 
and Religion is really taken. Jacobi’s not quite unimpeach¬ 
able expressions concerning the Festival Address included in 
this collection, in his work on Divine Things, as also Eschen- 
mayer’s Reflections upon the Dissertation concerning Free¬ 
dom, caused Schelling to publish in answer to the first 
his merciless Memorial of the Work on Divine 'Things, etc. 
(Tubingen, 1812); in answer to the second, his very measured 
Anszucr to Eschenmiyer in his Allgenieine Zeitschi'ift von 
Deutschen fiir Deutsche (First, and only, year, N lirnberg, 1813). 
When Schelling wrote the latter he had for years been busied 
with a greater work, which should have appeared under the 
title, The Ages of the World, the printing of which, though 
begun, was again and again inhibited by him, and, instead 
of it, an academical lecture, On.tke Divinities of Samothrace, 
designated as a supplement to the Ages of the World, ap¬ 
peared (Tubingen, 1815). The First Book of the Ages of the 
World, in the same form which it received in 1815, appeared 
after Schelling's death, in the Collected Works. In the year 
1820 Schelling, because of long-continued ill-health, obtained 
the grant of the privilege of residing in Erlangen and giving 
lectures, and availed himself of this right until the year 1826. 
When the University of Landshut was transferred to Munich, 
Schelling received the professorship of philosophy in it and 
began his series of lectures with those on * the Ages of the 
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World, which were followed by the Universal Philosophy , 
Historico-Criiical Introduction to Philosophy , Philosophy of 
Mythology , finally, the Philosophy of Revelation . The J/y- 
thological Lectures , the appearance of which was announced 
by the list of new publications for 1830, had reached the 
sixteenth sheet when the printing was inhibited by Schelling. 
(A copy that has been preserved, I myself possess.) In 
North Germany attention was first directed to Schelling’s 
activity in Munich after the death of Hegel, after Stahl and 
Sengler had given an account of his altered teaching, but 
particularly after Schelling himself had, in his Critical Pre¬ 
face to a translation of a work of Cousin, made by Hubert 
Becker, expressed himself so acrimoniously concerning Hegel 
(Tubingen, 1834). Having been called to Berlin in 1841, 
he availed himself of the right of Members of the Academy 
to give lectures in the University and began, on the 15th 
of November, the lectures on the Philosophy of Revelation 
before a very large audience, composed in part of students. 
The inaugural lecture he himself published. It is the last 
that he had printed. His vexation at the fact that when his 
old enemy Dr. Paulus caused to be struck off (Darmstadt, 
1843) notes of his own of the Philosophy of Revelation which 
had been copied for this purpose, his (Schelling’s) complaint 
regarding the impression was disregarded, disgusted him with 
the lectures. On the other hand, he read many dissertations 
in the Academy, which, as it lias transpired, are all fragments 
of his Introduction to the Philosophy of Mythology . 

4. While occupied in arranging his earlier works and 
elaborating those parts of his system to which the lectures of 
his last years had been devoted, Schelling, almost an octo¬ 
genarian and yet wonderfully vigorous, was suddenly over¬ 
taken by death, on the 20th of August, 1S54, at the baths 
of Ragatz. Never perhaps has any philosopher been so 
variously judged in his life as Schelling. By one, almost 
deified, by others (Paulus, Kopp, Salat and others) regarded 
almost as an incarnation of evil, he suggests in this regard the 
man who appeared to him, while he was working out his 
System of Identity, to be the world-hero of more than human 
dignity, viz,„ Bonaparte. This sympathy is just as little an 
accident as that Indite sided with the Jacobins. The account 
of the System of Identity will show how this Spinozism of 
the nineteenth century entered into conflict with the subjec- 
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tivism that sprang from its mother, the Science of Know¬ 
ledge, as he whom the Revolution had raised to such a height, 
did with the anarchy that sprang from it. This analogy 
proves the world-historic necessity of this system, as the 
defects of the Science of Knowledge , commented upon in 
§ 316, had shown the necessity of the same in the history 
of philosophy. After Schelling’s death two of his sons united 
in editing his Complete Works. These appeared in the years 
1856-1861, in fourteen volumes, from the house of Cotta, in 
such a form that in the first division (vols. 1-10) occurs, 
chronologically arranged, everything that had been printed 
before, what had remained unprinted being inserted in the 
proper place; and in the second division (vols. 11-14) are 
placed, in accordance with Schelling’s own wish, the Intro¬ 
duction to Mythology , the Philosophy of Mythology , the Philo¬ 
sophy of Revelation. Unfortunately, death has prevented one 
of the editors from completing the biography of his father 
that had been begun by him. So far as carried out, this 
has been printed, supplemented by a selection of letters 
written to and by Schelling. 

Cf. : A us Schelling s Leben. In Btiefcn. 1st vol., 1775-1803, Leipzig, 1869; 

2nd vol., 1803-1820, Leipzig, 1870; 3rd vol., 1821-1854, Leipzig, 1870. 


§ 3 lS - 

Sciielukg’s Original System of Identity. 

1. The System of Transcendental Idealism (Works, iii. pp. 
327 -634), perhaps the most finished of Schelling’s writings, 
as regards form, starts with the supposition, as a self-evident 
one, that philosophy has to do with the explanation of know¬ 
ledge. But since knowledge consists 'in the agreement of 
subject and object, its problem at once falls into two : First, 
How comes the objective, the inner totality of which we call 
nature, to become known to the subject ? Second, How 
does the inner totality of the subjective, intelligence, arrive 
at objects and at a Nature ? The first problem has to be 
solved by the Philosophy of Nature, the second by the Trans¬ 
cendental Philosophy. To the Transcendental Philosophy 
the work just mentioned is devoted ; and although it is too 
much to say, as the preface avows, that there is contained in 
this work nothing that the earliest writings of Fichte and 
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Schelling had not already taught, the relationship of this work 
with the Science of Knowledge is still very close. The 
problem is, to deduce as necessary, our assumption that things 
are ; which is possible only if the act, which common con¬ 
sciousness always forgets in thinking of its creations, be itself 
made an object of thought. This, now, is obviously not withifi 
the power of every one, but there is required for it, as for 
being a poet, an inborn talent—inner perception ; only by it 
are we enabled to win the principle of all knowledge that 
is not itself dependent upon any other. This principle is the 
Ego that is realized by the act of self-consciousness, and 
consists purely in it; which is not an object (for another), 
but becomes by its own activity, and makes itself its own 
object. This is not to be conceived as an individual, which 
accompanies ideas as an “ I think ” subjected to time, but as 
what is pure, which produces itself by intellectual intuition, 
and stands wholly out of time, because it first gives time reality. 
This act which, because there is for the Ego no other being 
than it itself, is an absolutely free act, must, by an arbitrary act 
without which there is no philosophizing, be made an object, 
which, since it also is impossible without intellectual intuition, 
makes this last necessary, as it w’ere, in a higher potency. 
In the first part of the Transcendental Philosophy, the system 
of Theoretical Philosophy (pp. 388-531), Schelling begins with 
that first act, which constitutes absolute self-consciousness, 
and advances to the point at which experience is explained, 
i.e., at which is deduced why certain ideas are accompanied 
by the feeling that we are compelled to have them. As 
Fichte speaks of a pragmatical history, so Schelling also speaks 
here always of a history of self-consciousness, in which the 
series of self-limitations of the real and ideal activities to 
be distinguished in the absolute self-consciousness, give the 
particular acts of the same. If they were all deduced, every 
particular sensation would be deduced. Only the cardinal 
ones are here to be considered. By them the course is 
divided into three^ periods (Schelling ineptly calls them 
“ epochs "), the first of which extends from original sensa¬ 
tion to productive perception. Sensation, regarded as the 
finding its negative in self, or finding self limited without its 
co operation, has its ground in a precedent act which, how¬ 
ever, because sensation is the first consciousness, does not 
lie within consciousness. The progress from this stage to the 
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following and from this, again, forward, is, now, made in such 
a way that there is made to appear how by the infinite ideal 
activity’s transcending the previous point of self-limitation, 
that which we had thus far recognised consciousness to be be¬ 
comes conscious of itself (“ what it had been for 11s it becomes 
for itself ”), so that it gradually grows from a thing felt to a 
thing felt and a thing feeling; finally, to a thing perceiving 
itself as feeling. Here it is shown why that which is perceived 
must appear as spatial in three dimensions, i.e., as matter. 
At this point the second period begins; which extends from 
productive perception to reflection. Here also the progress 
consists in the fact that it is shown how perception comes to be 
for itself what it had been for the philosopher contemplating 
it. In this period falls the entire manifoldness of the objec¬ 
tive world, i.e., the unconscious creations of the Ego. The 
most interesting point here is the deduction of time and 
space, connected with the distinction of outer and inner sense 
in consciousness, and the combination of time and space with 
the categories, first of substance and accident. This combina¬ 
tion, in the execution of which Schelling appeals expressly 
to Kant’s transcendental schematism, shows how attentively 
he had studied Beck’s theories. In this operation the table 
of categories is very much reduced, inasmuch as the Cate¬ 
gories of Relation are given as those from which all others 
are deduced ; they themselves, however, or rather two of them, 
causality and reciprocity, are given with the first-mentioned, 
substantiality. Since reciprocity in spatial phenomena gives 
what is called organism, the universe is deduced in what pre¬ 
cedes as total-organism, but thereby is also explained how 
the Ego which had thus far limited itself by objectivity, in 
general, attains, in a second limitation, to the perception of 
the universe from certain points of vie^, i.e., to becoming a 
plurality of Egos that find their present condition a fiite or 
destiny, although they are bound by their own foregoing 
deed. A third limitation, finally, as a result of which each 
of these Egos regards a part of the universe as its exclusive 
possession, is deduced in the third period, which extends from 
reflection to the absolute act of the will. It is clear that the 
question why I regard only a part of the universe as my 
organism, coincides with the question how I come to regard 
the rest of the universe as things outside of me (which means 
something wholly different from “ in space ”). The result 
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of this very extended investigation is that this takes place 
through an act of the will, a result corresponding completely, 
therefore, with Fichte’s declaration that there can be no 
theoretical ground given for it, that this impulse is not to be 
theoretically deduced. Just as with Fichte, the transition is 
here made to the : 

2. System of Practical Philosophy (pp. 532-611), in which 
there appears, particularly, the agreement with what Fichte 
had said in his Introductions to the Theory of Right and the 
Theory of Morals; but at the same time, also, the theories 
of Right, the State, and of History, are treated in the form 
of appendices. What Fichte had called the deduction of the 
“ opposition ” forms here the starting-point. That act of the 
will is to be explained. The difficulty contained in the fact 
that this is to be thought as free and yet as necessary is 
solved by saying, that that act is called forth by the action of 
intelligences outside of one’s own Ego. By this co-operation 
of mnny intelligences there arises a common world, for which, 
therefore, there is no need of the unintelligible conception of 
a contriver. Through the existence and the influence of other 
intelligences (education), as also through one’s own activity 
(one’s talent), reacting against these, arises the third limitation, 
or individuality, which coincides with the need of seeing self 
as an organic individual. In this common world, i.e., this 
world assumed by all, we have the theatre of our conscious 
action, i.e ., the sphere in which we know ourselves as causality. 
Possibility consists in the fact that our perception of this 
world itself is only our (unconscious) action; hence what we 
are accustomed to term action can be called merely a continued 
and modified perception. Since it is at bottom only one 
and the same action by which we posit a nature and which 
proves to us our causality, nothing that contradicts the laws 
of nature can ever be regarded as the product of free action, 
nor, again, can free action ever be regarded as not mediated 
by the body. Even impulse, which my volition shows itself, 
primarily, to be, must be regarded as a natural impulse. If, 
now, the contradiction that lies in the fact that freedom 
itself is thus to be possible according to the laws of nature, 
becomes known to the subject involved in the contradiction, 
i.e ., if there enter into his consciousness what the contemplating 
philosopher sees or what was for us, then arises the perceived 
contradiction between the moral law and natural impulse, in 
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consequence of which the absolute will appears as caprice. 
(This distinction between absolute and empirical [transcen¬ 
dental] freedom justifies Kant’s distinction of intelligible and 
empirical character.) These investigations having led to the 
explanation of how the Ego comes to ascribe to itself objective 
occurrences, Schelling, as has just been remarked, adds, as 
appendices, further considerations of an ethical character. 
First is set forth as the highest good the pure will ruling 
in the external world, and then is shown that in order that 
the attainment of this goal shall not depend upon accident, 
an adjustment must be found which shall compel even self- 
seeking natural impulse to act contrary to itself. This is 
found in the law of right, an inexorable order of nature, the 
conversion of which into a moral order leads to the most 
fearful despotism. In the State, which is merely an institu¬ 
tion of right, not the envy of the strong, but the power of 
the executive, should rule, possible oversteppings of which are 
prevented by the intercourse of nations, which carries itself 
out in history, that great drama, which has no composer (for 
then we were not, who play it), but is produced by us, who 
as co-operating authors and our own devisers of roles 
represent Him, God, the Spirit of History. That this being 
is not to be conceived as substantial, personal, is self-evident. 
There have been two periods of history: the Past, in which 
God was known as Fate, or Providence, the tragical in which 
splendid empires fell; and the Present, in which, instead of 
fate, there enters in the Plan of Nature, and mechanical law 
curbs wanton caprice. In the third, the Future, God will be. 

3. In the addition to the Theoretical and Practical Trans¬ 
cendental Philosophy, of the Outlines of a Philosophy of A rl 
(pp. 612-629), as a Third Part, there is presented very dis¬ 
tinctly what had not shown itself in the Transcendental Philo¬ 
sophy, viz., a deviation from the Science of Knoivlcdgc. By 
it is solved, at the same time, that historical problem which 
Fichte (vid. § 316) had been able only to state, not to solve. 
The opposition of the unconscious production by which we 
know of nature, and the conscious by which we know of 
freedom, would have demanded a solution even though Kant 
had not shown that the work of art is raised above the oppo¬ 
sition of the product of nature and that of freedom. What 
unartistic Fichte failed to catch a suggestion from, must 
have been a fruitful hint to Schelling, who was aesthetically 
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cultivated and in close friendship with the circle of Schlegel. 
In the J work of art brought forth by conscious-unconscious 
enthusiasm there appears as attained and as a fortunate gift, 
what praxis can only strive to attain. In this regard every 
work of art contains the adjustment of an infinite opposition, 
namely, beauty, this incomprehensible miracle in which idea 
becomes matter, freedom nature. But in the work of art is 
also attained the point towards which, as towards its goal, 
Transcendental Philosophy strives. To the question which 
it had to answer, how intelligence comes to nature—is here 
provided the answer, By art; in the work of fine art. But 
since artistic activity occupies here the highest place, just as 
practical (moral) activity does in the Science of Knowledge , 
it is clear why Schelling does not, as does Fichte, put forward 
the requirement to raise self to intellectual perception, in the 
form of an appeal to conscience, but represents it as attainable 
only by the select few, and always compares it to poetic 
endowment. Esthetic perception is transcendental percep¬ 
tion become objective; it is the true organ and instrument of 
philosophy, which constantly deposes anew what philosophy 
is not able externally to show : the unconscious in action and 
production, and its original identity with the conscious. For 
art, the view which the philosopher, in the manner of an 
artist, makes for himself of nature, is the original and 
natural one; to the artist as to the philosopher, it is a rellection 
of the world which is in him. But it is certain that with the 
Philosophy of Art the Transcendental Philosophy becomes 
a closed circle, inasmuch as it returns to the point which it 
had first proposed to reach. Intellectual perception forms 
the beginning-point of the system; a.‘sthetical perception its 
terminal point. What the former is for the philosopher, the 
latter is for his object. The former is never present in con¬ 
sciousness, the latter may be present in every consciousness. 
Hence philosophy as philosophy is never universally valid. 
The General Observation upon the Whole System (pp. 629- 
66q) recapitulates*the course passed over and sets forth, in 
a synoptical manner, the most important steps in the con¬ 
tinued involution of self-perception, again compares art and 
philosophy, and closes with the thought that, as originally 
philosophy and poetry were one in mythology, so perhaps a 
new mythology which, of course, not one man but the race 
would have to create, might again unite the two. 
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4. Even if Schillings Transcendental Philosophy had not 
added to what Fichte had said in the Theoretical and 
Practical Science of Knowledge, the Third Part, on aesthetics, 
we could no longer speak of an agreement of the two after 
Schelling had, in the introductory words of the System of 
Transcendental Idealism , placed the Philosophy of Nature be¬ 
side the Transcendental Philosophy as a co-ordinate part with 
it, and had thereby converted the Fundamental Philosophy 
into a collateral discipline. He had been far from doing that 
when he wrote the Ideas and the World-Soul; but he did 
so and was compelled to do so because he no longer, as 
in those two works, analytically sought for the ground postu¬ 
lated by reason for what is given in experience, but, on 
the contrary, set out to construe nature synthetically or, to 
employ his own daring expression, to create it. (Kant, who 
affirmed that matter was given, had felt at liberty only to 
say to make: It is otherwise with the philosophy that boasts 
of having freed itself from the given thing-in-itself.) This is 
first done in the First Sketch , etc., and the Introduction to 
it (Works, iii. pp. 1-268, 269-326). Here the difference 
between natural history and natural science, or speculative 
physics, is placed in the circumstance that the former treats 
nature as a product, the latter, on the other hand, as pro¬ 
ductive (as natura naturans ), and just for that reason has for 
its organ not dismembering reflection, but the perception that 
grasps firmly the Whole. Since no production is conceivable 
without a product, and in the product production is extinct, 
nature (just as the Ego, above) must be conceived as con¬ 
taining in itself a self-limiting production, or as two opposed 
activities. By means of this opposition, now, it is possible 
that nature assert its infinitude, although it continually gives 
forth finite (illusory) creations, in which,* however, because of 
the opposition lying in them the impulse of infinite develop¬ 
ment dwells. (Species thus preserve themselves through 
the sexual particularity of individuals.) As the vortex in the 
stream remains unchanged in spite of the constant (lowing of 
the individual particles of water, so also does it in the stream 
of infinitely productive nature, where the points of arrest are 
qualities or even natural monads; hence the philosophy of 
nature may be called a qualitative Atomism. Later, there 
is employed, instead of these two expressions, the term 
Categories of Nature. Because of this opposition, nature 
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appears to be a conflict of the universalizing and the in¬ 
dividualizing principles,—a conflict that presents the most 
varied attempts to bring about absolute equilibrium. In these 
attempts we meet a dynamical succession of steps, which in 
the First Sketch is presented in a descending order, but in the 
Universal Deduction of the Dynamic Process (Works, iv. pp. 
r-70), and later, always in ascending order. The first arrange¬ 
ment, which, entirely in opposition to the spirit of the system, 
gives to it almost the appearance of a theory of emanation, is 
of course chosen especially because it is in the organic world, 
particularly in the process of the species, most clearly visible 
how nature, by a battle against permanence, promotes per¬ 
manence. Hence it came about that Schelling’s belief in the 
possibility of rescuing the higher dignity of the organic was 
of such a character that he assumed that life was extinct in 
the dead. * Later it appeared that the difference was not so 
great whether one said, in the earlier manner,' the higher 
loses itself in the lower or it raises itself out of it. An 
essential difference between the assertions of the First Sketch 
and later presentations relates to the three physiological func¬ 
tions. Kielmeyer, who had been stimulated by Herder, had 
not only by his well-known address, but also by unprinted 
works that circulated in transcriptions in the Schellingian 
circle (I myself possess one in Steffens’s hand) operated just 
as powerfully upon Schelling as upon the later opponent of 
the Philosophy of Nature, Cuvier. With him sensibility was 
always put before irritability and reproduction. This order 
Schelling retains, and since the organic merely repeats in a 
higher potency what the inorganic (for a long time Schelling 
wrote inorgic [ anorgische\ ) displays, he institutes a parallel 
between them and magnetism, electricity, and the chemical 
process, giving to magnetism the highest pi ice. This, now, 
he withdrew later; and his intercourse with Steffens may 
well have contributed to this and other modifications. In 
the deduction of the Categories, of Nature we have to do 
with three points; First, the construction of matter out of 
that original act of production. Here it is shown that the 
centrifugal activity gives the first dimension and the force of 
repulsion of Kant; the centripetal individualizing activity, on 
the other hand, Kant’s force of attraction and the second 
dimension ; the union of these being the third dimension, 
matter or gravity, so that gravity is not attraction (alone), and 
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is not a property, but the real essence, of matter. The second 
point here is, the repetition of this same construction as self¬ 
construction of matter in the dynamical categories, magnetism 
(linear force), electricity (surface force), chemical process 
(reciprocal space-filling), which may be called gravity in the 
second potency, just as magnetism is a higher potency of 
linear activity, which, being the condition of all phenomena, 
never enters into phenomena. Besides these involutions of 
those three primitive categories, however, there must be a 
phenomenon of the involution and construction conditioning 
all the three, and this, which is, as it were, a tendency to being 
reflected and to thought,—is light. Whereas the construction 
of a first potency can at most deduce distinctions of weight 
and density, the construction of a second potency, or recon¬ 
struction, forms the basis for what Kant calls qualities : 
magnetism for the state of cohesion; electricity for sensibly 
felt qualities,—colour, etc.; the chemical process for chemi¬ 
cal properties (which, for that reason, display themselves 
mostly in the condition of fluidity, i.e., of the not being de¬ 
fined alone by length and breadth). The chemical process 
contains magnetism and electricity in itself, but in its aspect 
of elements, the former, according to Steffens, in carbon and 
nitrogen, the latter in oxygen and hydrogen. All the three 
processes are held to be united in galvanism, which Schelling, 
since he declares for Galvani as against Volta, regards as the 
threshold of the third stage, at which magnetism involves into 
sensibility, electricity into irritability, the chemical process 
into reproduction, which latter shows itself, where difference 
in sex is in question, as sexual impulse, and where it is not, as 
artistic impulse. But the question which the Philosophy of 
Nature has to answer, How does nature come to intelligence ? 
is here answered as follows: It comes to it in the organism, 
that is to say, in the highest organism, i.e., man, in which 
intelligence awakes. There needs no special reference to 
Kant’s Critique of the Teleological Judgment in order to 
see how Schelling makes use of the result reached by that. 

5. In the decided parallelism between the Transcendental, 
and the Natural, Philosophy, which the,express references in 
each to the corresponding steps of the other caused to stand 
out still more clearly, so that almost spontaneously there 
forces itself upon every one the schema of two currents 
moving in opposite directions, there was suggested so strongly 
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the thought of giving to the system, by the union of the two, 
a formal conclusion, that Schelling was obliged to attempt 
such a union. Everything seemed to urge it, he rightly says. 
That he gave this to the world “earlier than he himself 
would have clone,” in what is always designated by him as 
the only Authentic Exposition of his System (Wks., iv. pp. 
105-212)—to this he was forced by the entirely opposite and 
false judgments upon his system : first, of those who called it 
philosophy of nature, to whom he would here again show 
that the philosophy of nature is only a part of the system; 
second, of those who, with Reinhold, identified his system with 
the Science of Knowledge, and to whom he would show not 
only that transcendental philosophy is only a part of philo¬ 
sophy, but that Fichte, in making it the whole of philosophy, 
did not get beyond the standpoint of reflection and a mere 
subjective idealism, whereas his own system is productive in 
its procedure, and is objective idealism. He calls it, therefore, 
the System of Absolute Identity, and explains its similarity 
to the form of the Spinozistic philosophizing by the relation¬ 
ship of the content of the two theories. He begins this 
Exposition with the definition of reason as the total indif¬ 
ference of subject and object (subject-object), a conception 
which we get if we abstract in thought from the thinker. 
The reason is the true in itself; hence to know things in 
themselves is to know them as they are in reason. It is 
the absolute, outside which is nothing. Since it is absolute 
identity, the law of identity is the law of all being. Since it 
is absolute being, all that is, is, in its essence or absolutely 
considered, absolute identity itself. Until the present time 
Spinoza alone has perceived that there can be no such thing 
as the absolute coming outside of itself, but that everything is 
the infinite; the absolute, the all itself. (The expression 
“ God,” upon which Schelling laid so much stress later, does not 
occur as a name for the absolute in this Authentic Exposition.) 
But if there is nothing besides the absolute, it follows that 
even the real and,true knowledge of this as presented by 
philosophy can be only the self-knowledge of the absolute, so 
that in order to know it one must immerse one’s self in this 
self-knowing, must be the absolute itself. But if there is self- 
knowledge only where subject and object make themselves 
one, the absolute must also enter info this opposition, and we 
have therefore identity (the subject-object) as subjective and 
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as objective, i.e., with the quantitative difference that here 
subjectivity, there objectivity, preponderates. Reason, as the 
former, is spirit; as the latter, nature; in both, which, con- 
sidered from the standpoint of reason, are the same, the 
absolute is posited actu. Within each of these, the various 
relations of subjectivity and objectivity give the definite 
expressions or potencies of the absolute, of which those 
with preponderating objectivity belong to nature, those with 
preponderating subjectivity to spirit, the former being con¬ 
sidered in the real, the latter in the ideal, part of philosophy. 
The whole system may, therefore, be well represented in a 
schema, by a large magnet in which the indifference point 
may be designated by A = A, the poles at the two ends of it, 
on the other hand, by +A = B or A = /J + , between which lie, 
then, the correlate or opposite stages of preponderating subjec¬ 
tivity. The question whether this system is realism or ideal¬ 
ism has no meaning, since it assumes only the unity of the 
real and ideal ; indeed, every individual is for it only in so far 
as it is an expression of this unity. The Exposition , now—to 
conform to the schema employed by it—places itself at the 
pole of preponderating objectivity, hence at that of the potency 
of nature in which subjectivity is the less potent, and is, there¬ 
fore, designated as the first (A 1 ). As this primum exisletis , 
matter is designated, in which the two moments as forces of 
expansion and attraction are united in the force of gravity, 
the latter having to be regarded as the ground upqp which, as 
that which remains undiscovered, the existing matter rests. 
Because of the importance given to light in thi following stage 
in the dynamical processes, this whole stage ( A z ) is designated 
by its name. As in the Universal Deduction , so here mag¬ 
netism is defined as the repetition of the linear function, and 
cohesion as its phenomenon. But therb is added Steffens’s 
theory of a cohesion-series of bodies in which carbon and 
nitrogen form the poles, iron the indifference-point {vid. § 322, 
5). The statements made earlier relating to electricity, ac¬ 
cording to which oxygen and hydrogen are poles, water their 
indifference-point, are united with that theory, a ridiculous 
meaning is given to both laws, and then a north and south, 
as well as an east and west, polarity are talked about. Water 
gives the resolution of the two latter, prevents the opposition 
of east and west from becoming fixed. (The same is true as 
regards the moon.) New in this part are the statements con- 
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cerning light and colours, in which Schelling allies himself 
with Goethe. New is it, further, that the chemical process, 
which is here treated after magnetism and electricity, since 
it is of higher order than they, is treated as identical with 
galvanism. The union of gravity, and light, in which the 
former exists as mere potency, is the organism (A 3 ), in which 
the form is preserved by the processes treated under A* , but 
upon which, as was shown earlier, there supervenes a hinder¬ 
ing factor. As A 2 rests upon A 1 as its basis, so the two 
form the basis of A 3 . The organism exhibits absolute 
identity as existent; it is the sole end. Hence even inor¬ 
ganic nature is organized, namely, for organization, as distinct 
from, and opposed to which we have, after it has ceased to be, 
a worthless residuum as an inorganic mass. The earth does 
not produce animals and plants, but becomes them : what can¬ 
not be either of these we call inanimate. After some antithe¬ 
tical observations upon plants and animlas, which may be put 
into the same class with those already mentioned (of north 
and south, water and iron, etc.), the treatise breaks off and 
promises in the future an exposition “ in which I may lead 
the reader from one stage of organic nature to another up to 
the highest expressions of activity in the same; from these to 
the construction of the absolute indifference, or to the point 
where absolute identity is posited under completely equal 
potencies; where I invite him from this point to the construc¬ 
tion of tfyp ideal series, and so, again, lead him, through the 
three potencies which, as regards the ideal factor, are positive, 
as now through the three, which, as regards the same factor, 
are negative—to the construction of the absolute centre of 
gravity, in which as the two highest expressions of indifference 
lie truth and beauty.'’ 

6. Properly speaking, it is somewhat strange that in the 
concluding words just cited only truth and beauty are 
mentioned, since, on the other hand, in the Lectures on the 
Philosophy of Art (Wks., v. pp. 353-736), which Schelling 
delivered at about the same time at which he wrote his 
Authentic Exposition , he gives a consptctus of the entire 
system, which fully agrees with the synoptical table given in 
the year 1806 in his Aphorisms by way of Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Nature (Wks., vii. pp. 140-197). According to 
this, however, God manifests himself as the All: to be specific, 
—on the one hand, in the three potencies of the relatively 
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real All,—gravity (matter), light (motion), organism (life),— 
which together give the world-structure that culminates in 
man; on the other hand, in the three potencies of the rela¬ 
tively ideal All,—truth (science), goodness (religion), beauty 
(art),—which together form history, with its apex, the State. 
Both series, however, are embraced by philosophy, which is 
not only science, but also virtue and beauty, and restores 
absolute identity. That goodness is omitted in the concluding 
words of the Authentic Exposition must therefore be regarded 
as merely an oversight. Had Schelling, whose First Sketch and 
Transcendental Idealism , as well as the Lectures on Academi¬ 
cal Study , which are presently to be discussed, had gradually 
spread the expectation that he would have every one of his 
lectures printed, and of whom, in fact, because of the many 
new investigations constantly set on foot, it had begun to be 
believed that he carried on his studies only before the public, 
—had Schelling himself published the just-mentioned Lec¬ 
tures on the Philosophy of Art, as well as the extended work, 
System of the Whole of Philosophy and of the Philosophy of 
Nature in Pa?'ticular (Wks., vi. pp. 131-576), (which was 
edited in the year 1806, in part from the Jena lecture-notes) 
which were both first printed after his death from manuscript 
remains, it would not have been repeated until to-day, with 
apparent justice, that what Schelling had performed was only 
fragmentary and that he always remained entangled in the 
beginnings of his undertakings. The two works just named 
treat, with a greater degree of completeness, the closing 
chapters,—the former that of the science of mi id or of history, 
the latter that of the philosophy of nature. In their influence, 
of course, the works that have really remained fragments 
have surpassed the complete works, which were known merely 
to those who heard them; for the reason, it may be, that 
great importance would be attached to the fact that among 
those who heard them Hegel is thought to have been one. 
The Philosophy of Art from which, for the rest, individual parts 
had been early printed, eg. the part that relates to Christianity, 
in the Lectures on Academical Study , the Essay on Dante , in 
the Critical Journal , etc., is based on Kant’s Critique of the 
.dEsthetical judgment, as Schelling’s works on the philosophy 
of nature had been based on Kant’s Metaphysics of Nature 
and Critique of the Teleological Judgment. Schelling re¬ 
peatedly confesses that Kant had here laid the foundation; 
vol. 11. p p 
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which was, he thought, doubly remarkable, since his own 
view of works of art had entirely miscarried. Besides Kant, 
it is Winckelmann especially, “ the unsurpassed and unsur¬ 
passable,” on whom he leans; after him, Schiller, whose 
esthetic dissertations are frequently cited ; finally, the two 
Schlegels; as well Friedrich, whose original study of the 
history of art had led to results that border upon what 
Schiller had discovered by an examination of its nature, as 
August Wilhelm, whose Berlin lectures of the year 1801 
had been known to Schiller before they were yet published. 
That the merits of both men are not made more conspicuous 
by him has, no doubt, personal grounds. Characteristic, in 
this connection, of this entire lecture, is the enthusiasm for 
antiquity. As compared with the Greeks, the Romans 
occupy an inferior position; besides these two peoples only 
the Italians are, properly speaking, taken into consideration; 
in other nations only Calderon, Shakespeare, and Goethe. 
Of these three, the second-named almost occupies the lowest 
place, although Schelling confesses to knowing only a single 
piece of Calderon’s. The lectures are divided into a 
General Part (pp. 373-487), which construes art in general, 
its matter, finally its form, and a Special Part (pp. 488-736), 
which construes the particular forms of art. But to these 
discussions on the philosophy of art there are prefixed others 
of a more general sort, which are distinguished from the 
opening paragraphs of the Authentic Exposition by their 
greater completeness, but further by the fact that here, instead 
of the Absolute, God is always spoken of. The like holds 
true of the unpublished System of the Whole of Philosophy. 
Thus he can connect with the word reason the more definite 
meaning, the reflection of God, in which are comprised the 
potencies of the real and ideal All, and which is related to 
God as copy to type, or as indifference to identity. In both 
expositions, for the rest, he opposes a number of misunder¬ 
standings which his system had experienced. Particularly 
he cannot insist, strongly enough that for philosophers, whose 
first and only presupposition is that it is one and the same 
thing that knows and is known, hence that there is no such 
thing as the finite; that the finite, hence also the quantitative 
distinctions of potencies, arises for us only by the fact that we 
turn away from the absolute, hence conceive the All to be just 
what it is not — i.e ., if it is considered from the standpoint of 
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the absolute. But from the standpoint of reflection, on the 
contrary, it is. From both together, it is mere phenomenon. 
No one should allow himself to be terrified at this, the only 
true theory, by the charge of pantheism. Just so should no 
one regard the absolute as the unity of both, imitating, as it 
were, the opposition of the subjective and objective. Rather, 
must the indifference of the subjective and objective, the 
affirming and affirmed, in which the affirmed is always also 
the affirming, be conceived as the absolute pruts. In the 
General Part of the Philosophy of Art is to be mentioned 
the statement that since tilings as they are in God, i.e. eternal 
archetypes or divine forms, constitute the matter of art, and 
Ideas conceived as real are gods, mythology is the proper 
matter of art. The opposition of ancient and modern, which 
otherwise, also, pervades art, here appears in such sort that 
the mythology of the ancients is made by the race (which 
produces it as a swarm of bees produces the honey-comb), 
that of the moderns by the individual. The investigations 
relating to the sublime and beautiful, the naive and senti¬ 
mental, and to style and manner, form the transition to the 
Particular Part and the System of Individual Arts. The 
distinction, construed in the General Philosophy, of the rela¬ 
tively real and ideal, forms the basis of the distinction of 
formative arts and poetry. The former has, as branches, 
music, painting, plastic art. In each of these, however, the 
three arts themselves, properly speaking, repeat their three 
moments, inasmuch as what is musical, pictorial, and plastic 
are repeated :—in rhythm, melody, and harmony, in music ; in 
clare-obscure, drawing, and colouring, in painting; and in archi¬ 
tecture, bas-relief, and sculpture, in plastic art. Just so arc all 
three repeated in the art of poetry as the lyric, the epic, and 
the dramatic. As in epic poetry Dante's great poem forms a 
species by itself, so in the drama does Goethe’s Faust. An 
exact discussion of individual works of art makes these 
lectures, concerning which it must always be remembered 
that they were written in the year 1802, in the highest degree 
charming. It can hardly be called an accident that Scheliing 
passes over lyric poetry most rapidly. 

7. In the Lectures on the Methods of Academical Study 
(Wks., v. pp. 207 ff.) Scheliing develops his system as a whole, 
not in a mathematical form, always recalling Spinoza, but in 
the way of suggestive reflections. They begin by fixing the 
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conception of absolute science or first knowledge, upon 
which, as the immediate unity of the ideal and the real, all 
other knowledge rests. In this knowledge the universe, 
or God, appears exactly as it appears in nature, only as self- 
knowledge. In the second lecture, it is shown that science is 
not an affair of the individual but of the species, hence is a 
witnessing tradition for a more perfect past, of which insti¬ 
tutions of learning have to show, by constantly going back 
to the first knowledge, that it does not have value merely 
through tradition and authority. In the third lecture, the 
preconditions-of science,—what is learned and the means by 
which it is learned, memory,—are considered and extolled, 
not without glancing aside at modern pedagogics, which 
slights both. With the fourth lecture, begins the encyclo¬ 
pedic survey of the sciences, commencing with the pure 
science of reason. Here the mathematics of the ancients is 
held up as a pattern before the modern, as being more full of 
ideas, whereas the latter clings merely to the symbols of ideas; 
and then philosophy is taken up, and in the fifth lecture its 
alleged danger for the .State and religion is illustrated. Only 
where the common understanding, which even in science 
leads to ochlocracy, calls itself philosophy, as in France, 
t.e., where want of ideas gives itself this name, does it lead to 
mob-rule; for, with the common understanding, Spanish sheep¬ 
farming stands higher than the transformation of a world by 
the almost divine powers of a conqueror, and utility and plain 
morals, with their first burghers instead of kings, higher than, 
to the through-and-through aristocratical philosophy, the 
Absolute and Ideas stand, which to it are exalted above 
individual things as the monarch and freemen are above serfs. 
Then, in the sixth lecture, is more closely considered the 
study of philosophy; and the fact-philosophy, the dogmatism 
of the understanding, the rule of a logic resting wholly upon 
an empirical basis, which has validity only for the finite, 
and finally, dualism, which forbids regarding psychology as 
a branch of physics, are given as the chief obstacles to true 
philosophy. The seventh lecture, which compares philosophy 
with the positive sciences, forms the transition to the faculties; 
the eighth contains the celebrated historical construction of 
Christianity, which defines Christianity, particularly in its op¬ 
position to the Grecian world as the culminating point of 
natural religion, as follows : the Christian religion has not 
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symbols, in gods, of the infinite but refers immediately to thfe 
infinite; does not base religion upon mythology but mythology 
upon religion; of course also, sees in nature a mystery 
(whereas to the heathens nature stood revealed), and hence 
needs miracles. The reconciliation of the infinite and finite is 
the real content of the doctrine of the trinity, and that Lessing 
has divined in the most speculative of all his writings. 
Theology, indeed, has, as the ninth lecture complains, mis¬ 
taken the depth of that theory and conceived the eternal 
incarnation as having taken place but once, so that in this 
regard the inhabitants of India, with their many incarnations, 
show more understanding than their missionaries. Theology 
came into such a condition of stuntedness by the deification 
of the Bible, which cannot sustain even a superficial com¬ 
parison with the religious books of India, and out of the 
sterile matter of which only the philosophical culture of the 
Church Fathers could draw so much that is speculative. 
The Bible has thus been the real obstacle to the perfection 
of the church; a dead letter has assumed the place of the 
earlier, at least living, authority, and now, after theology has 
been converted into philology, men busy themselves with 
explaining Jewish fables, which were invented under the 
guidance of the Messianic prophecies of the Old Testament. 
The true eternal Idea of Christianity is attested in philosophy 
and poetry more than in such theology. The eleventh lecture 
considers history and jurisprudence, and characterizes the 
various forms of historiography. The State is defined as 
the objective organism of freedom; the ancient State is pre¬ 
ferred to the modern with its so-called civil freedom, with which 
only too much of slavery is mingled, because it appears more 
as a self-end. This does not forbid the accomplishment by it 
of collateral ends also, eg., security. In’the eleventh lecture 
natural science is treated, and it is shown how the immanent 
application of the absolute in the special forms gives the 
eternal Ideas of nature which the philosophy of nature has 
to exhibit. Physics and chemistry are treated in the twelfth 
lecture; medicine in the thirteenth. In the last-named lecture 
Brown is not unqualifiedly praised, but is recognised; disease 
is conceived as organism, pathology as the natural history of 
these organisms, and the hope is expressed that comparative 
anatomy will lead to a real history of productive nature. 
The conclusion of this interesting work, the complete contents 
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of which have been .given here because Schelling has in this 
work expressed himself upon subjects concerning which he 
had never, up to this time, addressed the public, is formed, in 
the fourteenth lecture, by the Philosophy of Art, which takes 
much from the lectures characterized above on this subject 
Here the connection between art and the life of the State is 
made more prominent than it was there. This connection 
appears particularly in antiquity, which, with its festivals and 
memorials, presents a great work of art. 

8. The expression, “ Ideas,” for the Absolute manifesting 
itself in special forms, which appears first in the Lectures, was 
a consequence of Platonic studies, to which at this time 
Schelling devoted himself. It was they that caused him also to 
employ in the exposition of his Bruno , or On the Natural and 
Divine Principle in Things (1802), the form of the scientific 
dialogue, instead of mathematical construction, which in its turn 
had altered itself from the antithetico-synthetic method of the 
first works. It is remarkable that here the original opposition 
is conceived as that of the inlinitc and finite, which are held to 
have their identity in the eternal, which is not at all affected 
with opposition, is in its ideal being real, in its thought being, 
etc. This trinity, the manifestation of which is given in the 
universe, in which the stars, for whose laws of motion dis¬ 
covered by Kepler Hegel’s dissertation is affirmed to have 
provided the speculative ground, live as blessed gods, is re¬ 
vealed, likewise, in speculative apprehension, in which it is, in 
perception, subordinated to the finite, in thought, to the infinite, 
in reason, to the eternal. Thought is treated with greatest 
completeness, and it is shown, in this connection, that con¬ 
ception, judgment and the syllogism are not to be empirically 
assumed, but result from the including of the infinite, finite, 
and eternal under the infinite as necessary thought-forms. 
Obviously, as such, they do not suffice for the reason, because 
the unjustified domination of logic in the sphere of reason 
has had as a consequence the fact that the absolute has been 
divided into the soul, the world and God in a manner corre¬ 
sponding with the three syllogisms. The characteristics of 
the four one-sided conceptions of the Absolute (materialism, 
intellectualism, realism, idealism), udiich are compared with 
the four quarters of the world, and in opposition to them the 
delineation of true philosophy with its eternal God-becoming- 
man, and man-becoming-God, closes the exposition. With 
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the Bruno is connected as a supplement, The Further 
Expositions from the System of Philosophy in the Neuc 
Zeitschrift fiir spcculativ Physik , which discusses at length 
the absolute mode of knowledge, and, with continual polemic 
against Fichte, who had not sufficiently risen above the 
empirical Ego, and hence, also, not to intellectual perception, 
extols this last. Nothing makes it obligatory to render this 
perception accessible to the weak : it consists in the placing of 
one's self completely at one with the absolute, becoming the 
absolute, and thereby possessing a wholly immediate knowledge 
of the absolute. It is, therefore, far removed from that which 
Fichte discovers by the observation of his own inner action. 
Here, rather, one's own action ceases. Hence also is Spinoza 
extolled, in opposition to Fichte, because he comes much nearer 
to apprehending the absolute as real unity, not as mere 
union, or synthesis. In the absolute everything is absolute, 
perfect, eternal; exists in it as Idea. Hence is it also a mis¬ 
apprehension to suppose that philosophy has to deduce the 
particular, to construe the animal, the plant, etc.; rather does 
it show that, and why, the universe must be thought in the 
form of the plant, in the form of the animal, etc. So little 
does philosophy construe the particular, that for it what is 
called particular has, rather, no existence. What is called the 
real world must, in the construction of the universe, be given 
up; so far is philosophy removed from construing the real. 
As regards terminology it is noteworthy that here, similarly 
as in Spinoza (viol. 272), the word God is not used to 
designate the entire absolute, but the one phenomenal form 
of it, so that the construing of the infinite into the finite gives 
nature, of the finite into the infinite, God. The copies of 
the two are, then, phenomenal nature and the Ideas ; but 
nature and God are absoluteness of form and of essence 
in eternal interpenetration. The dissertations in the Neue 
Zeitschrift are, apart from the critical reflections on the world- 
structure, also interesting because they show how far modi¬ 
fications of* his philosophy of nature in individual points 
permit of the retention of the standpoint as a whole. 
Where he has abandoned this itself—on this point Schelling 
has expressed himself in the supplementary paragraphs to 
the second edition of the Ideas (1803). With the Bruno 
connects itself, not as a supplement, but as a justification, 
the work: Philosophy and Religion (1804), occasioned by the 
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fact that Eschenmayer, in a work to be mentioned later (vid. 
§ 3 I 9* 3) w °uld allow the System of Identity, the most per¬ 
fect exposition of which he saw in the Bruno , to be regarded 
as only a part of the knowledge of truth, and, further, missed 
in it the proof of why the particular potencies acquired 
reality, the potencies now having the appearance of mere 
accidentality. Schelling, now, attempts in this work chiefly 
to overthrow these two positions, and hence, in the first place, 
to show that the holy does not transcend the eternal, nor 
religion philosophy, nor God the absolute, which must of 
course so appear to those who know no other philosophy than 
the dogmatic or critical, of which the former (categorically) 
conceives the absolute as the neiike?'-nor of oppositions, the 
latter (hypothetically) only as the combination of them. True 
philosophy (Spinoza and the System of Identity), on the 
other hand, which is in this regard analogous to the disjunc¬ 
tive syllogism, wholly denies this opposition, conceives the 
absolute as being ideal by its real-being and vice versa , hence 
also is an immediate apprehension, intellectual intuition, from 
which Fichte’s mediated apprehension is far removed. More 
important, because here are recognisable the first traces of 
the later doctrine of Schelling, is the treatment of the second 
problem set before himself by Schelling, the derivation of 
finite things from the absolute. Both dualism and emana- 
tionism are rejected, and it is laid down as the only possible 
view, that the things contained in the absolute only as a 
possibility come into existence by an act of self-realization 
not to be explained by means of that, but only by means of 
themselves; hence by a falling-away or estrangement from 
the absolute which is connected with the highest problems 
of practical philosophy. This act of freedom, upon the 
meaning of which no one has thrown a clearer light than 
Fichte, realizes what, regarded as a separation from the only 
true being, nothing is, and hence produces only what is null, 
which stands in the infinite series of finite causes and effects. 
To make, with Fichte, this nothing, converted into Egohood, 
the principle of philosophy, means to found philosophy upon 
the Fall of man, whereas true philosophy sees in that fall 
only the, no doubt, inevitable, falling-away, which in itself 
is nothing, and hence lapses into the null, the non-absolute. 
When Leibnitz conceived the sensible world as confused idea, 
he had indeed a certain presentiment of the truth; but he did 
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not perceive that there is a point here which has the closest 
relation with the question concerning evil The restored 
unity of freedom and necessity, reconciliation, is the goal 
in the epos of the history of the world, which presents an 
Iliad and an Odyssey of manhood. This epos begins with 
the higher natures, gods and heroes, who were the first 
educators of men, and vanished from the earth with its grow¬ 
ing deterioration. But since sensible existence, like finite 
existence in general, is the counterpart of true being, the 
longing for an individual immortality is a desire after that 
from which the wise man, of course, seeks to be free. It 
might, accordingly, be said that the more worthless a man is 
the more he deserves continued existence; the more perfect 
he is, the sooner will he, as pure Idea, without any other 
accessory, be eternal. If in the reconciliation the falling- 
away is annulled, the result is not the mere point of departure, 
but the falling-away has become the means of the perfected 
revelation of God, inasmuch as the Ideas which were, as it 
were, sacrificed in the intuited object that has become per¬ 
sonality, come to be again in absoluteness, as occurs in per¬ 
fected morality. Since, as will be shown later, the altered 
doctrine of Schelling had overcome the opposition between the 
Science of Knowledge and the System of Identity, it is con¬ 
ceivable that Fichte, in the time of his greatest anger towards 
the latter, should find this work the most tolerable. What he 
did not openly acknowledge and what, on tlte other hand, 
Schelling, often going too far, pointed out in his controversial 
work against Fichte, is, that much of this work of Schelling 
passed over into Fichte’s later doctrines. Schelling was in 
the habit of remarking, with pride, that the title Way to the 
Blessed Life , was not invented by Fichte himself. 

9. At the same time at which the Bruno and the Philosophy 
and Religion were written, there was in process of execu¬ 
tion another work, which received its final completion in the 
year 1805 ; it is the System of the Whole of Philosophy and the 
Pkilosophy of Nature in Particular , which remained unprinted 
and first appeared in the complete edition (Works, vi. pp. 
131-576). If Schelling himself had published it, the charge 
that he had nowhere given the concluding chapters would 
have been refuted by it still more than by the Philosophy 
of Art. Perhaps he regarded it as useless, because Klein’s 
Contributions to the Study of Philosophy as the Science of 
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the All (Wlirzburg, 1805), which Schelling had praised as a 
good exposition of his own doctrines, gives, in its second 
section, (the first, which is historico-critical, is Klein’s own 
work), with tolerable completeness, what is to be found in 
this division of his Wurzburg lectures (for that is the System 
of the Whole of Philosophy). The General Philosophy (pp. 
137-214) is therein first treated, and it is here shown more 
at length and in part more clearly than in the Authentic 
Exposition , that the absolute, here always called God, is 
not at all affected with the opposition of subjective and 
objective, affirming and being affirmed, and that rational 
knowledge is distinguished from reflection by the circum¬ 
stance that the latter always starts with opposition as the 
pruts, and at most only attains to syntheses of differences ; 
whereas, for the former, opposition does not exist, the affirmed 
is, as such, affirming. Reason, as the self-knowledge of God, 
has, therefore, God as its only immediate object. But this 
must not be understood in the sense of Dogmatism, for which 
God becomes, by the application of finite forms of thought a 
mere highest, an object beside which there exist other objects ; 
whereas for rational knowledge God is the One, out of 
which no other springs but which is the affirmative of itself. 
Besides the absolute as the sole being there can as little 
be assumed another being, as it can be doubted that it, being, 
is. What is, is, in so far as it is, the absolute; so far 
as it is finite. It is not. Reason, therefore, for wdiich there 
is no finite being, does not inquire after the origin of the 
absolute. As there is no finite being, so also is there for 
rational knowledge no opposition, hence also, in the self¬ 
knowing of the absolute, there is not on the one side mere 
subject, on the other mere object, but on each entire identity ; 
and quantitative difference of the individual stages (potencies) 
exists only when one of these is isolated. In the whole there 
is no difference; hence, also, no quantitative difference. The 
standpoint of philosophy, therefore, is that of the Unity of 
the All; philosophy assumes only the being of the one 
distinctionless eternal All, which appears to the finite mode 
of thinking simply as everything, as the infinite number of 
things. This definition must yield a variety of points of 
contact with Spinoza. In scarcely any work of Schelling’s are 
there to be found so many propositions that are borrowed 
verbally from Spinoza’s Ethics , as in this. (If I said this 
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earlier— Entwickclung der dcutschcn Speculation, ii. p. 193.— 
of the Aphorisms in the Jahrbiicher fur Medicin, the two state¬ 
ments are easily reconciled : the Aphorisms are extracts from 
this work.) For the rest, it must not be supposed that the 
dependence upon Plato, as shown by the Bruno , had vanished, 
leaving no trace, and that Schelling had returned to Spinoza 
pure and simple. As we know otherwise also, Plato and 
Spinoza were to him at this period by far the greatest 
philosophers, and, accordingly, he joins immediately with the 
purely Spinozistic propositions just now referred to, those 
which relate to the Ideas as the eternal essences of things in 
God, and warns us against conceiving, with Spinoza, the Ideas 
as mere modes of thought. Between the latter, which would 
be subjective only, and things, which would be only objective, 
or, rather, above them as thejr identity—must stand the 
Ideas, the primary forms of things, the heart, as it were, of 
them. As the Ideas are above the opposition of the sub¬ 
jective and objective, the opposition, also, of universal and 
particular has as regards them no meaning—by it they would 
be converted into mere thought-tilings. Rather, they are, i.e ., 
the being of things in the All is, the only truth of things, and 
mere particularity and finitude are the non-being of things. 
The latter is what is called their phenomenon. Phenomenon 
is .what is called concrete reality ; concrete because being and 
non-being are united in it; reality in the ordinary sense of 
the word. In it fall simplicity and the being conditioned by 
another concrete ; taken all together, as totality, phenomena 
form the reflection of the All, natura nai.rrala , in which 
(not in the natzira naturans) falls the opposition of the real 
and ideal All, each of which must necessarily appear as a 
totality of finite things. In reason the two are united again, 
so that it is related to the absolute as indifference to identity, 
or the image to the archetype. The second, or Special, Part 
(pp. 215-576) falls into three subordinate parts, the first two of 
which cover the philosophy of nature, inasmuch as there is first 
given in the General Philosophy of Nature the construction of 
the real All (pp. 215-277), then in the Particular Philosophy of 
Nature the construction of the individual potencies of the same 
(pp. 278-494). After it has been concluded, here, from the 
identity of affirming and being affirmed, that there is in nature 
nothing absolutely without soul, time and space, as forms of 
the being-in-self or particularity of things in general, thereby, 
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however, of nothingness also, are deduced, in a similar manner 
as in earlier works on the philosophy of nature, only more at 
length and in part more clearly; then matter is deduced, with 
its two attributes of rest and motion, which, since it is related 
to real substance as mere ground, as a maternal principle, is 
gravity. Opposed to it as essence, as paternal principle, 
stands light, which is active in motion, or, rather, is motion it¬ 
self, only without anything movable. In it the proper life of 
things is active, as in gravity their being held together by the 
All, for by this they tend to fall towards each other. The various 
relations of the two give the quantitatively different potencies 
of nature, which, now, are taken into consideration in detail. 
First, are laid down twelve highest principles or axioms of 
the philosophy of nature, which sum up the previous specula- 
ations, and then is first considered, similarly as in the Universal 
Deduction of the Dynamic Process , the formative or dimen¬ 
sional process, in connection with which the law of polarity, as 
also that of triplicity as the type of all differences in nature, 
is discussed. Steffens’s investigations concerning absolute 
and relative cohesion, as also concerning the cohesion-series 
of bodies, are here variously used. If motion (form of the 
particular life) had here appeared subordinated to being, the 
opposite is the case in the second potency. Magnetism, 
electricity, and the chemical process, to which sound, light 
and heat are said to correspond, are gone over, fire is briefly 
discussed as the solvent of all forms, and then the third 
potency, or organic nature, is taken up. Of this Part, now, in 
particular, what was said above holds true, viz. that Schelling’s 
philosophy of nature is not so much a torso as many 
suppose. After the deduction of the organism in general 
comes that of the opposition of the kingdoms of plants and 
animals, as also of their point of indifference and of the world 
of infusoria, and then are taken up -the functions common 
to them all, it being shown, first, that the first dimension 
and magnetism are repeated at a higher potency in repro¬ 
duction, the second, as also electricity, in irritability, the third 
dimension and the chemical process in sensibility. (Earlier, 
Schelling had given a different parallelism.) In each of these 
three functions, however, all the three are repeated, so that 
resorption, secretion, and assimilation exhibit the same trinity 
in reproduction, and circulation, respiration, and voluntary 
motion in irritability. In sensibility, as the synthetic unity 
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of both, Schelling shows that all earlier forms are repeated in 
the senses in clarified form. Hence even the animals stand 
higher or lower in their series of stages according as they 
display a small or great degree of the sense-faculty. (The 
completed systematic on the basis of the senses is borrowed 
from Oken.) Whereas the animal in its highest life-phenomena 
borders on the potenceless, i.e., on what is above the limit of 
all potencies, this latter appears first in the heavenly bodies, 
and then also in man. In the latter, the soul rises to con¬ 
sciousness and to reason, by means of which it can surrender 
itself to the All and can here sacrifice that which the sensuous- 
minded would still have after death, memory of past experience, 
selfhood, etc. At this culminating point of the philosophy 
of nature there begins, as a continuation,—so that it could 
in so far be said that philosophy is merely the philosophy of 
nature,—the third section of the Second Fart, the Construction 
of the Ideal World and its Potencies (pp. 495-576). The 
three potencies here are knowledge, action, art. In the first 
are distinguished self-consciousness, sensation, and perception, 
corresponding to the dimensions in the real, and then are 
discussed at great length the forms of reflected knowledge 
which the ordinary logic empirically assumes and teaches us 
to extend beyond the sphere in which they have validity. 
Absolute knowledge is placed in opposition to this. Under 
the head of Action, freedom is extendedly discussed, and is 
stated to consist in conscious necessity; arbitrary choice is 
declared to be a mere delusion and the worst kind of 
volition. The ordinary view of religion an 1 of immortality 
is sharply criticised, and the pagans are held up as patterns, 
because they would have simply drunk of Lethe. The 
eternal life is life in the Ideas. In treating of art, Schelling 
refers to his Lectures on Aesthetics. * 

10. The altered doctrine of Fichte was presented in the 
Chief Characteristics of the Present Age of the World , and in it 
a sharp polemic against Schelling’s philosophy of nature, which, 
of course, was preceded by an equally sharp one on Schelling's 
part. At the same time Schelling had been apprised of the 
manner in which Fichte expressed himself in his lectures on 
the philosophy of nature, and subjective and objective grounds 
thus combined to make Schelling’s public disavowal of 
Fichte so bitter in its tone as it is. The Statement of the true 
Relation of the Philosophy of Nature to the Altered Doctrine of 
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Fichte (Tubingen, 1806), set forth the point of difference be¬ 
tween the Science of Knowledge and the System of Identity 
in such a manner that the latter, which had hitherto occupied 
the chief place by reason of the fact that the entire Science of 
Knowledge (as Transcendental Philosophy) was contained in 
it as a half, forfeits this position and sinks to the level of a 
diametrical opposite to it, exactly in the same way as, in anti¬ 
quity, the higher theory of Heraclitus sank, by its polemic 
against Eleaticism, to the level of a correlate to it (vid. § 44). 
This controversial work very frequently mentions the specu¬ 
lations in Philosophy and Religion , and charges Fichte with 
having borrowed much from these and other writings of 
Schelling. Right and wrong are blended at this point, which, 
for the rest, has little positive interest. Much more import¬ 
ant, on the contrary, is the way in which Schelling formulates 
the opposition of the original Science of Knowledge to the 
System of Identity. Fichte is held not to have the true con¬ 
ception of knowledge (which is rightly conceived only as the 
self-affirmation of God), as he regards it only as our knowledge 
of the absolute; hence he never gets beyond his own con¬ 
sciousness, admits only facts of his own consciousness, whereas 
the philosophy of nature to which he is inimical, proves the 
self-affirmation of God also in the facts of consciousness, not, 
however, in them alone, but everywhere, even in nature. 
Further, Fichte, like our whole culture, is ruled by a self- 
imposed un-nature which opposes subject and object, one and 
many, even declares thought, which, arbitrarily, ignores true 
reality, to be a necessary limit Accordingly, he has no pre¬ 
sentiment of the truth that, according to Schelling, things which 
as individuals exist only through this thought, exist neither in 
nor out of thought, but are merely the product of a corrupted 
reflection; just as little, that the one apart from the many, 
likewise, exists only for the arbitrary reflecting thought, where¬ 
as reason, which is distinguished from the understanding not 
as a wholly different faculty, but merely by the fact that the 
understanding views everything in non-totality, the reason 
in totality, recognises the truth only in the union of unity and 
plurality; in the vital unity, as which, God, like the plant, 
which is one by the fact that it combines in itself many things, 
is the copula of the one and the many. If God be so con¬ 
ceived, it is also recognised that His being consists in His 
revealing Himself in the real, and being real activity. Philo- 
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sophy is consequently the philosophy of nature, since God is 
essentially nature. If, per impossible, there were no nature, 
and I thought God clearly, the real world would be fulfilled 
for me, which is just the meaning of the so frequently mis¬ 
conceived unity of the ideal and real, which asserts that for 
true knowledge the world of thought has become that of 
nature. The true knowledge of God is, therefore, a viewing, 
a seeing; but when we will to descend from this seeing, then 
we do so, and the seeing of that union is changed into the 
reflected thought of the many on the one hand, and unity 
on the other. The problem is, to have one’s self freed from 
this pictorial thought (imagination), and to return to the sim¬ 
plicity of seeing and meditating, in order to see things as 
eternal, instead of, as we now do, thinking them as temporal 
and spatial, i.e., as nothings. 

RECEPTION OF THE SYSTEM OF IDENTITY. 

§ 3 1 9 * 

1. The more rapidly philosophical systems succeeded one 
another after Kant, the more numerous were the standpoints 
from which Schelling would have been attacked, even if—a 
circumstance now added—he had not by his arrogant tone 
called forth such a state of things. That those who looked 
upon the Kantian philosophy as an error regarded the System 
of Identity also as one was natural. In their attacks upon 
this system the contributors to Nicolai’s Ncac Allocmcinc 
Deutsche Bibliothek , and the theologians i'ranz Berg, in his 
Sextus (Wiirzburg, 1801), and Jenisch, in his Critique of the 
Idealistic System of Religion and Morals (Leipsic, 1804), met 
upon common ground. The school of Jacobi followed its 
master in his polemic against Schelling’s Pantheism, and 
Kdpper, von Weiller, and particularly Salat, were pre-eminent 
in the violence of their attacks upon it. With the Kantians 
and Semi-Kantians, who antagonized the System of Identity 
still more than the Science of Knowledge—with C. Chr. Ehrh. 
Schmid, Bouterwek, Krug,—Fries associated himself, then 
Reinhold, and not less his opponents zEnesidemus-Schulze 
and Beck, as well as Mackensen, who in many respects 
suggests Beck. These opponents, however, who had, more 
or less, combated also the Science of Knowledge, were finally 
joined by the author of the latter, Fichte, who expressed 
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himself with an unparalleled asperity concerning his earlier 
associate, whom he naturally counted among the realists and 
empiricists, whereas Reinhold and others had charged against 
him simply a one-sided idealism and his a priori constructions. 
While all those named combated the System of Identity in the 
name of another philosophy, there grew up another opponent 
of this system in the form of the empirical natural sciences. 
The chief representatives of these declared against Schelling’s 
philosophy of nature, partly because they had foisted upon 
it an entirely different meaning from its true one, partly 
because a variety of circumstances, among which the respect 
for Goethe was not the least important, had made Schelling 
and his friends unjust despisersof Newton. Lichtenberg was 
loud in his expressions against the Philosophy of Nature. 
Gilbert’s Annalen became the organ for a number of attacks. 
Cuvier, in spite of the fact that he, like Schelling, was indebted 
to Kielmeyer for a number of ideas, came to the front of the 
opponents of the German philosophy of nature in I'ranee. In 
Germany, among the most solid of the attacks against that 
philosophy were those of Link, who criticised in it particularly 
the fact that it did not respect the limits within which the law 
of polarity has validity. 

2. As regards the adherents of Schelling, the conditions for 
forming a closed phalanx of followers were not given when 
method and terminology so often changed, and the most of 
the writings of the master remained fragments. As a Schel- 
lingian of entirely strict observance is to be named, properly, 
only the above-mentioned Georg Michael Klein (8th of 
April, 1776 to 19th of March, 1820), whose chief work, 
the Contributions to the Study of Philosophy (1805) is really 
what Jon. Josua Stutzmann’s (1777-1816) Philosophy of the 
Universe was falsely alleged by his opponents to be,—a 
Scliellingian note-book. Klein appears more independent 
in his Theory of the Understanding (1S10), his Attempt to 
Establish Ethics as a Science (1S11), and the Exposition of 
the PhilosophicalfTheory of Right and Morals (1818); but 
these writings altogether have not the interest of his chief 
work. Stutzmann, also, did not arouse such attention with 
his later works : The Philosophy of the History of Humanity 
(1805 ); Chief Features of the Standpoint , Spirit , and Law of 
Universal Philosophy (1811), also his pseudonymous Monu¬ 
ment erected to the Year 1813, by Machiavelli the Youngef 
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(1814). To a certain extent may be placed with Klein and 
Stutzmann Georg Anton Friedrich Ast (1778-1841), 
whose Handbook of ^Esthetics (1805), and Outlines of Phi¬ 
losophy (1809) have found much less favour than his Outlines 
of the History of Philosophy (1807), in which a construction 
of the same is attempted. The monograph on Plato (1816), 
occasioned by Schleiermacher’s work, is lacking in judicious 
criticism. Finally, there belongs here a man who gave a 
popular expression to the pantheism of the System of Identity 
and thereby extended it to a wider circle, Bernhard Hein¬ 
rich Blasche (1776-1832), whose Evil in the Harmony of the 
World-Order (1827); Philosophy of Revelation (1829); The 
Divine Attributes (1831), and Philosophical Theory of Immor¬ 
tality (1831), are to be mentioned. If we designate by the 
name of adherents of Schelling, or of Schellingians, all who 
were stimulated by his ideas and elaborated these in a par¬ 
ticular way, the system of which it was just now said that it 
counted only a few adherents is one of the richest in that 
regard. Above all was it the natural sciences in which the 
influence of these ideas may be pointed out, and when, as is 
common, this is complained of at the present day, it is for¬ 
gotten that, even supposing that the anti-philosophic natural 
science of the present day should be a higher step, it could not 
possibly have become so without that lower one. It borders 
on blindness to regard the works of an Autenrieth, Dellinger, 
Carus, Nees von Esenbeck, Treviranus, Burdach and others 
as valueless, or to say that they would have value in spite 
of their being coloured by the Philosophy of Nature. Less 
numerous are the works in which ideas of Schelling have 
been applied to the sphere of the theory of mind, of ethics 
and history, and here are prominent the names of S. Ehr- 
hardt, Thanner, Fessler and others. Finally, in the works 
of Gorres and others the sciences of nature and of mind are 
combined. More complete accounts, and particularly a list, 
of the works of these men are to be found in § 36 of my 
larger work, which has been frequently mentioned. 

3. Between the adherents and opponents stand the emen- 
dators of the System of Identity, as regards whom reference 
is to be made to § 38 of my work just now named. These are 
divided into two groups, one group modifying the System 
of Identity as the Semi-Kantians (vid. § 305) had modified 
Criticism, by an amalgamation with other elements, whereas 
vol. 11. Q Q 
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the work of the other may be compared with that of Reinhold 
and his opponents ($j 307 and 308), who undertook to make a 
change in Criticism by working from within outward. Of the 
former are to be mentioned here, first, Eschenmayer and Schu¬ 
bert. Adam Card August Eschenmayer (4th of Jan., 1771 
to 17th of Nov., 1852), stimulated first by Kielmeyer’s lectures 
and the Kantian philosophy of nature, the influence of which 
is recognisable in his Doctor’s Dissertation (1796), as also in 
his Theorems from the Metaphysics of Nature (1797), came 
in consequence of this into correspondence with Schelling, 
a correspondence by which they were mutually benefited. 
Entirely in agreement with Schelling and his friends in the 
philosophy of nature, Eschenmayer early believed he had 
found out that there must be assumed outside of and above 
the All a Master of it, which philosophy does not know. 
Hence the title of his work, Philosophy in its Transition to 
Not-Philosophy (1803), which Schelling'called a noteworthy 
production, and which, as was above stated (§ 318, 8), occa¬ 
sioned the composition of his work, Philosophy and Religion . 
The same thoughts were developed in a popular dress in The 
Hermit and the Stranger (1805), as also in the Introdtiction to 
Nature and History (1806), and again, as in the first-named 
work, happiness was set above finitude, infinitude, and eternity, 
the soul above sense, understanding, and reason, conscience 
above thought, imagination, and intellectual perception,—belief, 
in short, above speculation, though it does not do away with 
that, inasmuch as it has to do with the sphere between which and 
speculation the absolute forms the limit. After 1811, he was 
professor of medicine and philosophy in Tubingen, where he 
was deeply interested particularly in the phenomena of animal 
magnetism, and, again incited by a work of Schelling's, the 
treatise on Freedom, he published his Letter to Schelling (1813), 
which Schelling answered in the same journal. In the year 1817 
'appeared his Psychology , in three parts, which, in the year 
1822, went through a second edition. Connected with this, as 
its foundation, is» the System of Moral Philosophy (1818), and 
the Normal Right (2 vols., 1818-19), and finally, at the apex 
of the system, the Philosophy of Religion (3 vols., 1818-24). 
which sets supernaturalism above rationalism (Kant’s, Fichte’s, 
Schelling’s, Chr. Weiss’s) and mysticism (Swedenborg’s and 
Bohme’s). In the last period of his life it was his blind 
fondness for spiritualistic manifestations, and the not less blind 
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hatred toward the Hegelian philosophy, that made his writings 
rather insipid. The Outlines of the Philosophy of Nature 
([832), the Hegelian Philosophy of Religion (1 834), the Iscariot - 
ism of our Day (1835 ; against Strauss), the Characteristic of 
Disbelief, etc. (1838), the Main Features of a Christian 
Philosophy (1838), exhibit him in this stadium of his 
development. 

4. In many respects suggesting Eschenmayer, though 
differing widely from him in others, is Gotthilf Heinrich 
Schubert (26th April, 1780 to 1st July, i860), who, as a pupil, 
was personally stimulated by Herder in Weimar, and as a 
student in Jena by Schelling, and whose first works are wholly 
in the philosophy of nature, eg. : The Presentiments of a 
Universal History of Life (Leips., 1806-21); the often-re¬ 
printed Views of the Dark Side of Natural Science (1808); On 
the Quantitative Relations and Eccentricities of the Universe 
(1808), which were later described by him as works that in 
the thought of the mirror (Nature) forget the visage (God). 
Even'in the Handbook of Natural History (r 813), still more 
in Old and New in the Sphere of the Inner Knowledge of the 
Soul (r817), and in the Universal Natural History (1826), 
which was later worked-over into the History of Nature 
(3 vols. 1835-37), the religious element is very conspicuous. 
The Primeval World and the Fixed Stars (1823), as also On the 
Unity in the Structural Plan of the Earth-mass (1835), are 
the last works of Schubert’s that relate to nature below man. 
After the appearance of his often-reprinted work, History 
of the Soul (1830), from which the Text-Book of the Science 
of Man and the Soul (1838) gives only an extract, he oc¬ 
cupied himself almost exclusively with psychology. The 
Diseases and Perturbations of the Human Soul (1845) treat 
of a single topic in this branch, and present, particularly in the 
way in which somnambulism is treated, a much more judicious 
view than that of Eschenmayer. The religiosity, also, that 
animates Schubert is much more healthy than that of 
Eschenmayer. But, finally, he is distinguished from Eschen¬ 
mayer by a modification of what he drew from Schelling, 
a modification that places him, much more than Eschenmayer, 
in close relation with those who advance beyond the System 
of Identity (vid. §§ 322, 323). According to. him, that is to 
say, opposition exists only between separate steps, i.e, f real 
opposition, which requires the same level for the things 
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opposed, does not exist Hence as male stands opposed 
to female only as it is above it, so also spirit is not so 
much opposed to, as, rather, above, nature. As this funda¬ 
mental principle secures Schubert against the pantheistic co¬ 
ordination of God and the World, so does it determine the 
position which, in spite of the fact that he delights in the 
saying of Oetinger, “ Corporeality is the end of the way of 
God,” he assigns to the soul, a position far higher than to the 
body. Not only does this make it difficult for him to show 
clearly how the third principle in man, the spirit, is related to 
these two, but he oftefi thereby incurs the danger of falling 
into the errors of those whom he himself severely criticises, 
who regard the body of man as an outer vesture, the soul 
alone as the whole man. The various relations in which 
Schubert lived, as practising physician, miner, school-director, 
tutor of a prince, and professor of natural history, and the jour¬ 
neys he made, give to the otherwise very attractive personality 
a variety of interests which made it doubly amiable; hence 
the extended circle of acquaintances, friends, and admirers in 
all ranks, confessions, sexes, ages, for whom his warm love¬ 
craving heart beat. 

Cf. G. H . Schubert: Der Erwcrb aus einem vergangencn und die Erwar- 
tungrn von einem kunftigen Leben , cine Se/b*(biographic. 2 vols. 
Erlangen, 1854-55. 

5. Where a system is modified by the incorporation of 
theories of religion, even he who would forbid in a history of 
philosophy all confessional considerations must admit that this 
modification takes on a different form when the reviser is a 
Protestant from that taken on when he is a Catholic. Hence the 
efforts of Eschenmayer and Schubert are to be distinguished 
from, in fact to a certain extent to be opposed to, the labours 
of the elder Windischmann and Molitor. Carl Hieronymus 
WtNDiSGHMANN, born on the 24th of Aug., 1775, at Mainz, 
passed over, from the study (in Wurzburg) of philosophy 
to that of medicine, which he continued in Vienna under 
P. Frank, and lived, next, as court-physician in Aschaffen- 
burg, at the same time, however, occupying himself with 
philosophy, in lectures and writings. In this he allied him¬ 
self so closely with Schelling that the latter received his 
performances into his Zdtschrift , eg., the dissertation on the 
Conception of Physics (1802), and commended them, where¬ 
as others charged him with “ apish repetition.” Besides a 
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translation of the Platonic Tinucus (1804), which is dedicated 
to Schelling, and the annotations upon which are filled with 
an enthusiasm for the eV udi iruv , the correspondence with 
Schelling respecting which was for a long time very angry, 
Windischmann published Ideas for Physics (Wlirzburg, 1805), 
which was followed by the work, The Self A nnikilation of Time 
(Heidelberg, 1807), in which subjective idealism is antagonized 
and the thoughts suggested already in the Timceus , concern¬ 
ing time and eternity, are carried out. The Investigations 
relating to Astrology, Alchemy , and Magic (Frankfort, 1813) 
evince something of the fondness, then prevailing with many 
Schellingians, for magnetic and visionary states. Very im¬ 
portant was it for Windischmann’s development and activity 
that in the year 1818 he went to Bonn as Professor of 
Medicine and Philosophy. Here he soon became the centre 
of the circle of intellectual men, particularly the Catholics, in 
the Rhine province and its vicinity. At the same time his own 
antagonism and that of his friends to the Hermcsians, became 
conspicuous (vid. § 305, 8-11). In what Windischmann wrote 
in Bonn there is plainly perceptible the influence of Hegel, 
whose opposition to the philosophy of reflection (vid. § 329, 1) 
he had earlier severely criticised, but who had greatly in¬ 
fluenced him by his Phenomenology , and still more by the 
Logic , and the oral conversation relating to it. Appearing first 
as a supplement to the Evening Hours of the Count of Maistre, 
but afterwards published as a special work, was the Critical 
Considerations regarding the Fortunes of Philosophy in Modern 
Times (Frankfort, 1S28). Here the dependence upon Hegel 
proceeds so far in individual passages that the latter himself 
complained about it. Perhaps this would not have occurred, 
if the work which had previously appeared : A Desideratum 
in the Art of Medicine (Leips., 1824), had not, by its strict 
Catholic standpoint’s having close affinity with Hegel, preju- 
duced Goethe, for example, against Windischmann. When 
this essay appeared, Windischmann had been labouring for 
thirty y^ars upon his extensive work : Philosophy in the 
Progress of the World's History (4 vols., Bonn, 1827-1834). 
In the literary disputes beginning after the death of Hermes, 
Windischmann did not take part, although he is accused of 
having caused the condemnation of the doctrines of Hermes 
at Rome. Certain is it that these disputes drove him more 
and more into an extreme position, which did not really accord 
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with his nature. When he died, on the 23rd of April, 1839, 
he was to many the head of the Rhenish Uhramontanes. 
—The two-fold character of Windischmann’s calling made it 
easy for him to combine the pathologico-therapeutic standpoint 
with the philosophico-historical, and he accordingly sees in 
the movements of philosophy a process, often interrupted by 
arresting crises, of fallen humanity. To him one of the most 
significant of the phenomena of modern times is Hegel’s 
Logic, because it has taken a great step toward the knowledge 
that ortly by surrendering to the Eternal Logos, whose 
movement the Logic is, is philosophy to be rescued. He 
will not dispute with Hegel when the latter particularly urges 
that, in order to attain that end, man must toil hard and 
subject himself to the strictest discipline. He hopes, especi¬ 
ally after his viva voce conversations with Hegel, that even 
Hegel may see that toiling is only the first step, and the 
fulfilled perfection lies in the knowledge that our apprehension 
of the Logos is only its spontaneous revelation in us. With¬ 
out this fulfilment more mischievous errors than all that have 
hitherto existed connect themselves with Hegel’s Logic. Add 
to this, that in this as in his other works Windischmann 
espouses mysticism as against the understanding imprisoned in 
the finite, and one may wonder that he did not adopt rather 
the views of Franz von Baader (vii. § 325), who, for his part, 
was prepared to praise Windischmann highly. One reason, 
among others, was that the Mystics in whom Baader 
delighted were particularly Master Eckhart, prior to the 
Reformation, and the Protestant Bohme, whereas Windisch¬ 
mann, when he celebrated the Mystics, had in mind 
particularly Malebranche—circumstances that explain why 
Windischmann appears the more orthodox and Baader the 
more liberal. The chief work of Windischmann aimed so to 
present the history of philosophy that in it the history of 
intelligence in the progress of the world’s history might 
be recognised. The faith in truth which was divined by the 
believers in innate ideas and which is ineradicable from 
the human mind, develops into the knowledge of the same, 
so that the history of philosophy is the history of the con¬ 
ception of truth in the human species. According to the plan 
of the work, the First Part was to have presented the founda¬ 
tion of philosophy in the Orient, the Second the completed 
structure of philosophy in classical antiquity, the Third the 
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full content, the* critique and scientific extension of philosophy 
in the Christian periods of the world. The First Part was 
not completed, since its four divisions, in as many volumes, 
treat only of China and India; but of the Russians and 
Egyptians, with whom the transition to Greek philosophy 
was to have been made, nothing was written. What we have, 
does not, indeed, evince the intemperate over-estimation of 
Hindoo wisdom which prevailed among some when that 
wisdom first became known, but constantly idealizes too muqh, 
if not the present, at least the original, condition among the’ 
Chinese and Hindoos. The Introduction discusses the re¬ 
lation of philosophy to the history of the world, and repeatedly 
arrives at the result that the attainment of wisdom and growth 
in it are not to be conceived as the work of man, but as the 
self-revelation of the highest wisdom. 

6. Like Windischmann, whom he highly respects, Franz 
Joseph Moutor (1799-1860) was first stimulated by Schell- 
ing. As such he appears in his Journal for a Science of 
Right to be Established in the Future , which he edited with 
Kollmann (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1802). So also in his Ideas 
for a Future Dynamic of History (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1805), only that in this he requires that Schelling’s ideas be 
supplemented by the theories announced by Fr. v. Schlegel 
and Gorres. Next is very conspicuous the influence of 
Baader’s works. This appears already in the Turning- 
point of the Ancient and Modern (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1805), but still more in his letter to Sinclair, On the Philo¬ 
sophy of the Modern World (1806). But it makes itself 
much more perceptible in his chief work, which remained 
incomplete: Philosophy and History , or On Tradition (1st 
vol,, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1827 ; wholly re-written in 1855 ; 
2nd vol., Munster, 1834; 3rd, MUnstef, 1839; 4th, Munster, 
1853 [First Part]). The chief impulse to this noteworthy 
book was given by the earnest studies relating to Judaism 
and particularly the Cabala, to which Metz had incited him. 
But at the same time, Molitor recognises the great merits of 
the later Schellingian writings of Schubert, Eschenmayer, 
Baader, Gunther and others. Since among these are to be 
found some who will be treated only in the third volume of 
this work, the doubt might arise whether Molitor also Ought 
not to be assigned to it. This was not done, however, 
because the influence that he exerted as the intellectual centre 
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of a wide circle, which was greater, almost, than that of his 
works, was at its height thirty years ago, and his views 
were at that time already fully developed. — Since there 
intervenes between the publication of his first and that of 
the fourth volume a quarter of a century, it is explicable that 
what is mentioned at an earlier point is discussed later more 
in detail; hence the repetitions and sudden transitions that 
increase the difficulty of reading the work. In the first 
volume , in ten sections, the history of oral tradition among 
the Jews is narrated, the importance of the same for Chris¬ 
tianity is discussed, investigations relating to speech and 
writing and to M’sorah and tradition of law are instituted. 
The second volume abandons historical ground; discussing 
the speculative knowledge of God. in the first section ; 
attempting, in the second, to develop the universal prin¬ 
ciples of theosophy; considering, finally, in the third, the 
necessity of a divine revelation and the relation of knowledge 
to faith. The third volume, on the other hand, returns again 
to historical investigations, the first of its three sections dis¬ 
cussing Paganism, Judaism, and Christianity, in general; the 
second, giving a special account of Judaism, particularly the 
Jewish doctrine of impurity ; the third, closely connected with 
the foregoing, treating of purity and reconciliation. The 
fourth Part is announced in its first section as a supplement 
to the fifth and sixth sections of the first Part, inasmuch as, 
like that Part, it shows the importance of the Cabala to 
Christianity, whereas its second section, which treats of Christ¬ 
ian philosophy, connects itself with what was developed in the 
second Part. The exposition of Molitor’s doctrines will have 
to confine itself particularly to these two volumes. Since the 
human mind bears within itself only the germ of knowledge, 
it requires on account of this femininely-receptive nature, a 
fructifying influence from without; this is exerted upon it, on 
the one hand by the world, on the other by the self-revealing 
Godhead, so that all knowledge, without exception, begins 
with the a posteriori , which is elevated by the self-activity of 
the mind to a higher a priori state. As regards, now, divine re¬ 
velation, there has always been, besides the written revelation, 
which, being sententious, requires explanation, the explanatory 
one, which is transmitted orally only ; to the former as body 
the latter constitutes the soul. Since only a small portion 
of mankind, in the transition of mankind from the period of 
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childhood to that of youth, preserves the immediate intuition 
of God, the immediate feeling and experience of God, akin to 
somnambulism, whereas the rest of mankind fall away wholly 
, into reflection and even idolatry—for this reason, that small 
remnant (the Jews) have remained in exclusive possession of 
writing and tradition. (That the latter also was later written, 
happened only because the living spirit that was its bearer 
became lost.) As the written law within Judaism is related 
to mystical tradition, so is Judaism itself related to Christianity. 
The latter is only the completion and fulfilment of Judaism ; 
and, as in the law and the history of the patriarchs the entire 
future of the Church of Christ lies concealed in a figurative 
form, the new covenant of grace is thus united in the typical 
covenant of the law, and in such a manner that it lacks, 
properly speaking, the Thorah, is only oral tradition, mystically 
transformed Judaism. Here also, for the rest, appears an age 
in which this mystically ideal condition yields to the realism of 
a Church with dogmas and statutes. That the ideal does not 
lose itself in these, is the care of a higher mysticism, which, 
because it occupies the same position towards the Church- 
doctrine as tradition and Cabala do towards the Thorah, must 
present relationship with that; and again, sin<ie in it the 
unity of the ideal and real is attained, has for its basis modern 
speculation, which is real-idealism. It is thus clear why 
Molitor in developing this higher mysticism always employs 
the formulas : Under the guidance of the Cabala a deduc¬ 
tion is here made from the principles of modern speculation, 
or, What the Cabala teaches dogmatically is here specu¬ 
latively construed, and the like. The erroneous extremes 
which this higher mystic, *.«?., the Christian philosophy, has 
to avoid are given as pantheism, atheistic atomism, likewise 
spiritualism and materialism. Whereas deism does not get 
beyond an inconsistent -halfness, the theory of the personal 
(triune) God is just as consistent and not so one-sided as 
pantheism. Particularly, it alone is able to supply a living 
knowledge of nature, a knowledge embracing even magic, 
and to conduct to an ethics which teaches true purity and 
sincerity, which consists in the being permeated by God, the 
“deification” of the older Mystics. Finally, it alone enables 
us to estimate rightly the meaning of evil, and. to perceive 
that the being permeated by God, not in the quietistic, but in 
an active manner, in the three stages of sanctification, illu- 
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initiation, and transfiguration, is a real God-service. The 
self-active sacrificing of one’s own personality to God is 
neither a (pantheistic) being-absorbed, nor an (atheistic) as¬ 
sertion of the same. 

7. In a manner altogether different from that of Eschen- 
mayer and Schubert or of Windischmann and Molitor, Wagner 
and Troxler attempt, nearly contemporaneously with those 
men, but with a very different result, to improve the System 
of Identity. What leads them to a modification of the 
system is not a religious interest, to say nothing, therefore, 
of a confessional interest, but the knowledge that the system 
falls behind its own requirements. For this reason it would 
be improper here, as it was necessary in dealing with the 
aforenamed, to lay stress upon the fact that both’belong to 
different confessions. It has its ground, not in the fact that 
they present a sharper contrast than the two Protestants and 
the two Catholics, but in a suggestion that may be found in 
the author of the System of Identity itself. Since Schelling 
had himself distinguished in many passages indifference of 
opposites from identity, but in both the opposition is nega¬ 
tived, though in an opposite way, the indifference-point, in the 
schema of the System, is, exactly taken, extended to a line and 
consists in the crossing of two opposites, and the rhythmus 
of the system is not triplicity but quadruplicity. This fact 
was perceived by the acute Johann Jacob Wagner (21st Jan., 
1775 to 22nd Nov., 1821)—who in his Theory of Heat and 
Light (1802), and his Nature of Things (1803), as also in the 
work On the Principle of Life (1803), had shown himself to 
be a pure Schellingian—at about the same time that he re¬ 
cognised that Schelling was on the point of abandoning his 
System of Identity. In his, System of Ideal Philosophy (1804), 
and in the works : On the Nature of Philosophy (1804); Out¬ 
lines of the Science of Politics (1805), the principle of method : 
To construe is to cross, is, in part, merely advocated, in part, 
carried out. To it Wagner remained true in all his works. 
So in the works, Philosophy and Medicine (1805), an d Ideas jor 
a Mythology of the Ancient World (1808), which more than 
any other work maintains the pantheism of the System of 
Identity, whereas the originator of that system had already 
pushed beypnd that; so, above all, in his Mathematical 
Philosophy (1811) and his State (1815), as also in the work. 
Religion , Science , Art and State Considered in their Mutual 
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Relations (1819), and the Organon of Human KnowU dge 
(1830). As, according to Wagner, Schelling had not done 
in regard to form, what, properly, he should have done, so 
he had not at all, or at least not sufficiently, in regard to matter. 
The parallelism of the ideal and the real, to which Schelling 
had rightly drawn attention, demands that the agreement 
between the laws of knowledge and of the world, which is 
the most decided of all, be demonstrated. Since, now, the 
former are mathematical, mathematics and knowledge coin¬ 
cide, thought is calculation, words are fractions, even and odd 
are the same as masculine and feminine, chemical analysis is 
a division, in which the reagent employed functions as a 
divisor, etc. Wagner was so convinced of the necessity of 
viewing everything methodically, that he not only, in his 
System of Private Economy , treated every detail tetradically, 
but he greeted with pleasure the fact that another pursued 
an exactly similar course with the implements of a distillery. 
Conscious, tetradic method was so much the alpha and 
omega of thinking, that he asserted that the period in w'hich 
genius was required in a poet had departed with Goethe. 
His School of Poets (2nd ed., 1850) gave a method by which 
entirely without genius one might produce works of art of 
the highest order, particularly mythological works of art. 

8. In agreement with Wagner as regards quadruplicity of 
members in the correct method, is Ignaz Paul Vital Trox- 
ler (17th August, 1780 to 6th March, 1866). He also had 
shown himself in his first works : Ideas for the Foundation 
of Nosology and Therapy (1803); Essays in Organic Physics 
(1804); Outlifies of a Theory of Medicine (1805), and 
the works: On Life and its Problem (1807) ; and Elements 
of Biosophy (1807), so faithful an adherent of Schelling that 
his opponents called him a plagiarist of his master, who 
gave to him, apropos of this, a very commendatory testi¬ 
monial. The Glances into the Nature of Man (1812) is his 
public disavowal of the Philosophy of Nature. In this 
he first states the requirement that the governing method 
should everywhere be that of fourfold division through 
mutually crossing opposites; then it is also brought to light, 
how, nevertheless, from a presupposition entirely similar to 
that of Wagner he draws an entirely opposite consequence. 
Since the laws of the (real) All can be no other than those of 
the (ideal) emotional nature, this middle-point of the mutually 
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crossing opposites body and spirit, body and soul, Troxler, 
in order to comprehend the former, buries himself in the 
study of the latter, bases philosophy on anthropology, con¬ 
verts it, to employ his terminology, into anthroposophy. 
Hence also his most important works are: The Natural 
Theory of Human Knowledge , or Metaphysics (1828), and 
Logic (3 vols., 1830). Regarding his relation to Schelling 
on the one hand, and Jacobi on the other, he has expressed 
himself in his Basle inaugural programme, On Philosophy , 
etc. (1830). While professor in Bern he published his lectures 
on Philosophy as Encyclopedia and Methodology of the Philo¬ 
sophical Sciences (1835). The full agreement, often reaching 
literalness, between Wagner’s and Troxler’s theories does 
not preclude, in fact alone renders possible, their diametrical 
opposition. This opposition begins with their theory of 
knowledge, in which Troxler lays the greatest stress upon 
instinctive immediate knowledge, whereas Wagner makes 
even the poem proceed from cool reflection. It continues 
through their political and ethical views, when Wagner con¬ 
cedes to the total-organism decided preponderance, says a 
word first for the absolutism of the monarch, then of the State, 
whereas Troxler is a republican, who honours Milton, Bu¬ 
chanan, and Rousseau as his teachers. It shows itself, finally, 
in the highest of all regions. Wagner, being a pantheist, 
never feels the longing to know his individual existence as 
immortal, whereas, according to Troxler, personal immortality 
is the real question of the day. It accords, finally, with these 
contrasts, that Wagner accepts only the earliest, Troxler, on 
the contrary, particularly the latest, of Schelling’s writings. 

• 

§ 320. 

Concluding Remark upon the System of Identity. 

1. The requirement stated by Fichte, and already adopted 
by us, that philosophy .should be ideal-realism or real- 
idealism, has obviously been more fully met by the System 
of Identity than by the Science of Knowledge, and Schel¬ 
ling can, in the consciousness of its superior position, in¬ 
corporate the Science of Knowledge into his system as one 
part, and complain if that system is called the Philosophy of 
Nature, as if it contained only the second part. Just so has 
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he satisfied more fully than Fichte the problem stated by 
Fichte, and likewise adopted by us, that Kant’s theories should 
not be rejected, but should be more deeply founded; inasmuch 
as he takes the Critique of Judgment as the basis of his 
system. Were these, therefore, the only problems put before 
the most modern philosophy, the System of Identity would 
be the last fruit of this philosophy. But besides that first 
Fichtean requirement, there was given {vid. § 296, 2) above as 
the second, that the opposition of the pantheistic philosophy 
of the seventeenth, and the atheistic philosophy of the 
eighteenth century, be reconciled in a higher unity. And, 
again, there lay contained in the Fichtean historical require¬ 
ment, also the requirement that the fourth of Kant’s master¬ 
pieces: Religion ivithin the Limits of Mere Reason , be wrought 
into the texture of philosophy. Schelling, as thus far ex¬ 
pounded, had not performed either of these tasks, but he 
had prepared the way for them ; for the first, that is to say, 
by the System of Identity itself, for the second, as will be 
shown, by the fact that he outgrew it. 

2. It has been remarked above {vid. §318, 10) that, as in 
antiquity Heraclitus, by his polemic against the Eleatics, came, 
in spite of his higher standpoint, into opposition to them, 
and hence sank to the same level with them, so a somewhat 
similar experience befell the System of Identity, because of 
the polemic of its author against the Science of Knowledge. 
This polemic, in so far as the severe criticisms made upon the 
Science of Knowledge really affect it, is of minor importance. 
Decisive, on the other hand, is what Schelling regards here 
as an objection, for in so doing he declares the opposite of 
that to be the truth. J ust the same holds true of the not less 
severe criticisms which Fichte pours out upon the System 
of Identity. If, therefore, Fichte charges Schelling with re¬ 
turning to Spinoza, or places him wholly with Locke, on the 
ground that he raises questions in which, since Leibnitz, there 
could be no meaning, it is clear how fully he places himself 
upon the side of the latter, of whom he says, accordingly, that 
Leibnitz had been perhaps one of the few philosophers who 
were convinced by their doctrines, which had been impossible 
with Spinoza. When, on the other hand, Schelling in a 
posthumous essay constantly places Fichte and Leibnitz 
together as representatives of the philosophy of reflection; 
when he calls the philosophy of the first a philosophy of the 
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Fall of man, because it sets the individual Ego above every¬ 
thing else; when he brings the charge, that it is really only 
a plagiarism of Rousseau (. Pygmalion ), or also, that it is at 
bottom only psychology, there may be read out of these, in 
part unjustifiable, objections, what he also expresses in this 
period, that the only true philosopher is Spinoza, who denies 
individuality. Thus have these two philosophers, who began 
with Kant and went beyond him, again revived, upon a 
Critical basis,—as Reinhold and his opponents called back to 
life the opposition that divided the eighteenth century, and 
which, as it appeared, Kant had resolved,—the opposition of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in such a manner 
that, whereas Kant had given it a provisional solution, it 
reaches now a definitive one. The Science of Knowledge 
exhibits the Enlightenment of the eighteenth century trans¬ 
formed by Criticism, with its view of nature as merely a 
means to the (according to Fichte, moral) ends of man, with 
its interest for the individual personality and its immortality, 
with its atomistico-revolutionary politics, its plans of edu¬ 
cation aiming at the regeneration of the race, its prosaic, 
view of a work of art, and its religion of right-doing, which, 
if taken seriously, must reduce God to a mere moral pos¬ 
tulate. (At this point may be entirely omitted the many 
points of contact between Leibnitz’s monad and Fichte’s Ego, 
between Leibnitz’s corporeal world, which is only a confused 
idea, and that of Fichte, which is produced unconsciously, 
between the pre-established harmony of the former and the 
moral order of the world of the latter). Just so in Schelling, 
not only innumerable thoughts but the whole spirit of 
Spinoza, only as permeated by Criticism, celebrate their 
resurrection. Nature is here the absolute, even is, in un¬ 
guarded moments, called God, and, in the heat of the battle 
against the enemy of nature, there happens to Schelling what 
he constantly forbids in his opponents : he calis his (whole) 
system the Philosophy of Nature. Individual being as such 
is nothing true, but is a creation of our isolating mode of - 
thought. Personal immortality appears as the wish, and 
perhaps as the punishment, of miserable egoists, surrender 
to the absolute as eternal life. In politics it is the total- 
organism, as opposed to which the individual is as nothing; 
and the French Emperor, who tramples revolution to the 
earth, is explained to be almost a superhuman nature. In 
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the place of ceaseless labour, there appears here a contempla¬ 
tiveness rising even to quietism; opposed to the atheism of 
Fichte, who conceived God not as being but as Ought, there 
appears a pantheism to which God is the only being, a being 
unaffected by manifoldness and change. 

3. As, by the advent of Reinhold and his opponents, 
the problem was more fully propounded than it had been by 
Kant, of reconciling Locke with Leibnitz, Berkeley and Wolff 
with Hume and Condillac, so, by the conflict between the 
Science of Knowledge and the System of Identity, there is 
more completely stated than had previously been done, the 
requirement of resolving the dispute between the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. In the solving of this problem, 
Kant, as was above {vici. § 301, 1) remarked, remains much 
further from a true solution than in the case of the first; hence 
the two members of the opposition to be resolved must show 
themselves much freer from what had already been accom¬ 
plished by him. If he regarded Fichte not as a hypercritical 
friend, as he did Reinhold, Maimon, and Beck, but as a 
blundering corrupter of his doctrine, his juc^gment concerning 
Schelling would, had Schelling’s works been known to him, 
hardly have sounded milder. Here those who kept nearer 
to him, have, instead of him, been those who complained. 


FIFTH DIVISION, 

pantheism, Jnbivibualism, anb tbeir flfeebiatfcm 

upon a Critical Basis. 

A .—HERB ART AND SCHOPENHAUER. 

§ 321 . 

Critical Reaction against the System of Identity and 
tiie Science of Knowledge. 

1. What, already, the common father of the two conflicting 
systems had maintained, had been constantly insisted upon by 
both of these systems, viz., that true philosophy must tran¬ 
scend all partial views, reconcile all oppositions. But that 
they themselves formed an opposition in which each repre¬ 
sented only one side, is so obviously in conflict with this 
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requirement, that the philosophic spirit could not but strive 
to get beyond them. In this transcendence are to be dis¬ 
tinguished a negative and a positive moment The first is 
the explanation that these two systems are untrue, that they 
fall short of what Kant had begun. The second recognises 
in each 6f these a half-truth. Since this latter is equivalent 
to recognising truth and untruth at the same time, he who 
maintains the positive moment allows the negative at the 
same time, and therefore has more to offer than he who 
merely asserts the negative moment. Herein lies the reason 
why, when systems make their appearance simultaneously, of 
which, the one, in the name of rightly understood Kantism, 
rejects the Science of Knowledge and the System of Identity, 
while the other seeks to unite both in a higher system, the 
former must be unable to get a hearing, and the latter alone 
is heeded. The time when those will be remembered who 
combated each of the component elements, will have come 
only when men become doubtful as to the truth of these medi¬ 
ating doctrines. Thus is explained how Herbart and Scho¬ 
penhauer, who are filled with equal reverence for Kant and 
contempt for the “fashionable philosophy,” i.e. the Science 
of Knowledge and the System of Identity, remain so long 
unnoticed, and why the period of deserved recognition could 
first come to the two only a short time before their death. 
But that the two form between them an opposition which is 
almost as sharp as that between the systems combated by 
them, has its ground in the fact that Criticism had reduced 
to unity a variety of oppositions the members of which 
could, when they once became free, enter into a variety of 
combinations with each other, inasmuch as it was not impos¬ 
sible that the first member of the one should combine with 
the second of the other, etc., and that, demonstrably, the 
Science of Knowledge, the System of Identity, Herbart’s and 
Schopenhauer’s doctrines present four separate combinations. 
By its antagonism to the one-sided idealism of the Science 
of Knowledge, "the System of Identity had acquired a pre¬ 
vailingly realistic, as the Science of Knowledge had acquired, 
through Fichte's antagonism to Schelling’s pantheism, a one- 
sidedly individualistic, character. Herbart, overlooking these 
special one-sidednesses as such, censures the former for his 
pantheism, the latter for his idealism, and himself advocates 
an individualistic realism. Schopenhauer does the reverse : to 
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him idealism is the only true philosophy. But he equally 
maintains the complete nullity of the individual, and his doc¬ 
trine is, consequently, pantheistic idealism. Each, of course, 
criticises in Fichte and Schelling and commends in Kant 
exactly the opposite of that which the other criticises and 
commends. And, equally of course, the one would leave out 
of the Kantian doctrine all that must lead to idealism and 
pantheism, whereas the other rejects, as Kantian weaknesses, 
what might become the germ of realism and atomism. 

2. Johann Friedrich Herbart (4th May, 1776 to 24th 
August, 1841) often called himself a Kantian, but then added 
that he was a Kantian of the year 1828, who rejected Kant’s 
idealistic theories of time, space, and the categories, and 
his Critique of Judgment. This is all literally correct : he 
really took his starting-point with Kant, but at the same time 
waived what had led Kant’s followers to idealism and pan¬ 
theism. Among his works, which his pupil Hartenstein has 
published in twelve volumes (Leipsic, L. Voss, 1850-52), 
that which gives the best conspectus of the whole system is 
the Text-Book for Introduction to Philosophy (first appeared 
1813, Wks., i. pp. 1 ff.). For the theoretical philosophy the 
most important works are: Chief Points in Metaphysics 
(1808, Wks., iii., pp. iff.); Universal Metaphysics , together with 
Elements of the Philosophical Theory of Nature (1829, Wks., 
iii. and iv.); Psychological Investigations upon the Strength of 
a Presentation (1812, Wks., vii. pp. 29 ff.); On the Possibility 
and Necessity of applying Mathematics to Psychology (1822, 
Wks., vii. pp. 129 ff.), and particularly : Psychology as a Science 
(1824-25, Wks., v. and vi.). Finally, for practical philosophy : 
Universal Practical Philosophy (1808, Wks., viii. pp. 1 ff) 
and Analytical Examination of Natural^ Right and Morals 
(1836. Wks., viii. p. 213). 

3. In opposition to the polemic against the philosophy of 
reflection, which had become the fashion, particularly among 
the Schellingians, Herbart emphasizes the thought that all 
philosophy springs from attention to conceptions, hence from 
reflection, and, precisely viewed, consists only in the elabora¬ 
tion of conceptions. This elaboration, however, is different in 
the different parts, and upon this fact depends a difference of 
method in the individual parts. Thus in Logic , with which, 
just for this reason, the beginning must be made, this elabor¬ 
ation has to do solely with rendering conceptions clear 
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and distinct, which happens particularly through the judg¬ 
ment,—the first through the negative, the second through the 
positive judgment. Depending upon this is the syllogism, 
the first two figures of which correspond to the positive and 
negative judgment, and are classed together under the name 
of the syllogism of subsumption ; whereas the third, which, 
however, has only four valid moods, is termed by Herbart the 
syllogism of substitution, because it has validity only in case 
a certain substitution (of the minor) is admissible. Logic 
supplies, as an unalterable result, to all parts of philosophy 
the principium idenlitatis and the principium exclusi tertii 
(which coincides with the other), according to which, when¬ 
ever conceptions are self-contradictory, they must be rejected 
and their contradictory opposite assumed. If, now, we pass 
from the merely logical, formal aspect of conceptions to 
their content, we find them divided into two leading classes. 
There are, that is to say, conceptions by means of which we 
apprehend the given, i.e., what passes as real for us, or what 
we call the world ; in other words, conceptions, by means 
of which we have a physics. The elaboration of these is, 
hence, appropriately termed Meta physics. But, further, there 
are conceptions that have nothing whatever to do with the 
reality of the conceived, being applied equally to the obviously 
supposititious case, and these are the conceptions that are 
accompanied by approval and disapproval, and which are 
treated of by Aesthetics, of which practical philosophy forms 
a part. These two classes of conceptions are to be strictly 
distinguished from each other, which Kant, who has, never¬ 
theless, the great merit of having opposed to one another 
theoretical and practical reason, Being and Ought, has not 
sufficiently done; hence he bases his practical philosophy 
upon the theoretical conception of freedom,—has, in fact, in¬ 
troduced the absurd expression “metaphysics of morals." In 
order not to violate “ cleanness of conceptions," upon which 
Herbart constantly insists, and to facilitate the forgetting of 
all theoretical “views in the consideration of what should 
be, he places in his Text-Book for Introduction to Philosophy 
practical philosophy before metaphysics, in which my com¬ 
plete exposition of the system of Herbart follows him. If 
the opposite is done here, it is to make more apparent the 
connection of Herbart with Kant and his relation to Fichte 
and Schelling. 
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4. By metaphysics Herbart understands, as does Wolff, 
whom, among all the philosophers, he had first learned to 
know, the entire theoretical philosophy. In this, according 
to him, Kant has happily gotten us out of the mire, by show¬ 
ing (in opposition to the earlier dogmatism) that the complex 
of all that is given, which we call Nature, as also all that we 
know, contains only phenomena, but at the same time (in oppo¬ 
sition to idealism), distinguished things-in-themselves from 
phenomena, and so recognised the principle, which must not 
be given up, that as the smoke implies a fire, so does ap¬ 
pearance being, so that as much manifestation of being is 
given as there is appearance given. All theoretical philoso¬ 
phy must start with the given (the phenomenon), but not stop 
there (in that case it would be mere physics), but must inquire 
after the being manifested by the phenomenal, and thus be¬ 
come metaphysics. The necessity for that lies in the fact that 
the given, i.e., that which we cannot help perceiving (to which 
belong not only sensations but whatever else is connected with 
them,—forms, which Herbart calls experience-conceptions), 
shows itself, upon closer attention, to be self-contradictory, and 
hence, according to the prime law of logic, requires an elabora¬ 
tion of these conceptions, which may be described as the mak¬ 
ing of experience-conceptions conceivable. If, for example, 
change is given in the world of phenomena, change being a 
self-contradictory conception, there arises, since the real can¬ 
not be self-contradictory, the problem of explaining under what 
conditions the appearance of changes can arise, (That every 
one in thought adds to change a cause, is a proof that the 
unchanged thought of change is unbearable.) Metaphysics 
therefore, should not, as the Kantians would have it, be re¬ 
pudiated but reformed ; it should not bq converted into psy¬ 
chology, as it was by Fries, but into an integration of the 
experience-conceptions, since it passes from the self-contra¬ 
dictory appearance to the real underlying it. The division of 
Metaphysics follows the Wolffian, but in such a manner that 
the first part is termed Universal Metaphysics , in which on- 
tology would be only a part; the particular or Applied Meta¬ 
physics is divided into the Philosophy of Nature (for the 
expression Cosmology is too lofty), Psychology, and Rational 
Theology. (That the last forms no integral portion of the 
theoretical philosophy, is evident from the little that Herbart 
-says concerning it He is unable to get a foundation for it 
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without practical points of view.) The first part of the uni¬ 
versal metaphysics, the Methodology , is so connected with the 
logic that it might just as well be regarded as a part of it. A 
contradiction in the given occurs wherever conceivability and 
validity do not coincide, hence wherever two members (M 
and N) are only separately conceivable, their combination, on 
the other hand, being given and hence valid; as, for example, 
in the combination of ground and consequence, where the 
ground, as preceding the consequence, must be thought as not 
like it, but as containing the consequence, as like it. This con¬ 
tradiction is solved by thinking M as the plurality of such as, 
not being individually like N, the consequence, produce the con¬ 
sequence when taken together. Since the being-taken-together 
is a relation, this method, which consists in following the rule, 
What must be thought but cannot be thought as one, we should 
think as many, is called the method of relations. Herbart 
compares this procedure with the analysis of a direction into 
several as its components, and, since this anal) sis of the one 
direction is accidental, he calls the method also the method of 
accidental views, a fact that has given occasion for misconcep¬ 
tions. For the rest, he here appeals to the ordinary conscious¬ 
ness, which regards a concurrence of conditions as necessary 
to inference. Following, now, the Methodology as the second 
part of the Universal Metaphysics is the Ontology , which,— 
again, with a laudatory recognition of Kant because in his 
refutation of the ontological proof it is implied that the con¬ 
ception of being contains no What, is mere position,—analyzes 
the conception of the existent into Being and What or quality, 
which latter, in conjunction with being, may be termed essence, 
apart from it, an image {like Plato’s Ideas). Since only what 
is positive is compatible with being as mere position, the 
quality of the existent excludes all negation, but therewith also 
all gradual differences and all becoming ; it is absolutely simple 
and unchangeable. The Fleatics have the merit, in their 
polemic against the Many in One, this bane of all metaphysics, 
which coincides with the absurdity of immature being, of 
having first rightly grasped the conception of the existent. 
The Atomists, who taught that the existent is to be thought as 
manifold, are their complement. Hence: many real beings of 
absolutely simple but different quality, which are sometimes, 
though seldom, called also monads, which are non-spatial, non¬ 
temporal, and exist in extremely great numbers, and among 
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which the best known to us are our souls. Only by the 
assumption of many real beings ora “qualitative atomism,” 
can the contradictory but given conception of an inherence of 
many properties in one substance be explained by a reduction 
to causality, without which there is no substantiality, but 
which is not to be conceived as causa transient; just so, the 
equally absurd conception of change, which for the rest, as 
has already been remarked above, even the ordinary con¬ 
sciousness integrates by the assumption of a cause. In this 
explanation we cannot confine ourselves to what appears, but 
must descend to that which takes place in the existent (hence 
what really takes place). There it is discovered that because 
of the absolute simplicity of that, nothing takes place in 
the isolated individual nature, but it is conceivable that the 
meeting of two or more produces in each of them a dis¬ 
turbance and, in consequence of this, a resistance, or a self- 
conservation as we experience it, for example, in our souls 
(the only nature the inner occurrences of which are accessible 
to us) in its ideas, or even, approximately where we observe 
contrasts in colours or tones. By these disturbances and 
self-conservations, now, all the phenomena given in experi¬ 
ence, of physics and empirical psychology should permit of 
being explained, so that they, therefore, form the basis of the 
philosophy of nature and (rational) psychology. But between 
them and these two parts of Applied Metaphysics are inserted 
the third and fourth parts of the Universal Metaphysics, 
so that Synechology forms the transition to the philosophy 
of nature, Idolology, on the other hand, the transition to 
psychology. They can therefore be expounded together with 
these. 

5. Synechology , so called because the continuum is its most 
important problem, seeks to show that the space-relation is, 
indeed, mere appearance, but not, as Kant maintains, a subjec¬ 
tive, but an objective, appearance, inasmuch as wherever there 
is objectively given many, not united but capable of being 
united, there the form of externality must be assumed for every 
intelligence, not only, as with Kant, for man. This space, 
which is valid for every intelligence and hence intelligible, is 
not to be conceived as continuous, but each of its dimensions 
is a fixed (discrete), and, according to the amount of the con¬ 
tiguity (which is the greatest proximity of simple beings), a 
different, line. If, now, points of two such fixed lines (extremi- 
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ties of two catheti of equal length) be united by a third (hypo- 
thenuse), this appears, on account of its incommensurability, as 
exceeding the definite number of the contiguity by no integer, 
and, since there is no reason for assuming this excess between 
two definite elements of the line, it is assumed between any 
and every two, and the contiguity becomes the over-plus; hence 
also pure or independent lines are never thought as continua , 
though dependent lines are so thought, such as those of the 
geometricians, which are limits of surfaces. The most impor¬ 
tant conception in this construction is, therefore, that of the 
imperfect contiguity, according to which conception the points 
lie thicker than points lying contiguously together. As space, 
so also time, which is the number of change, is a sum of (time) 
points, the contiguity of which is here a succession, and which, 
therefore, would not exist, either if there were only a single 
being, or if there were no observer. Exactly as space, it, also, 
is no continuum, though it appears so because, besides a series 
of changes, there begin others, the starting-point of which (like 
that of the hypothenuse) does not coincide with a time-point 
of the first line. By the combination of the causality deduced 
in the Ontology with time and space the data are given for 
explaining matter, inasmuch as now can be explained the ap¬ 
parent attraction and the just as apparent repulsion, which, 
therefore, are not to be regarded as primary forces of being 
but of matter, i.t\, of what appears to be concurrence of existent 
things. Just because space is accidental to being, the fact 
must also become apparent, that essences lie outside this rela¬ 
tion, hence motion cannot—much the rather might rest, i.e ., 
the case, among the numberless ones, in which the velocity 
equals zero—appear wonderful and requiring explanation. 
Without an observer there would, of course, as little be motion 
as time and space, one factor of motion being time, the other 
velocity : m—ct . The Outlines of the Philosophy of Nature, 
which is connected with the synechological investigations, 
seeks to show how the four cases—that in which the opposition 
of the elements is*strong and nearly equal on both sides, that 
in which it is strong and very unequal, that in which it is weak 
and almost equal, that in which it is weak and very unequal,— 
suffice to explain the most important chemical phenomena, 
with which, as the most elementary, the philosophy of nature 
has to begin, viz. caloric, or heat-stuff (non-matter), the motion 
of which gives the phenomena of heat, electricum and its pile- 
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nomena in electricity and magnetism, finally, in the fourth case, 
the phenomena of gravity and light,—without taking refuge in 
such absurd assumptions as that of effects produced at adistance. 

6. As Synechology is related to the Philosophy of Nature, 
so is Idolology to Psychology, the name idolology implying 
that this branch aims to explain the elSoaXa contained in our 
souls. Here, now, is first recognised as a merit of the Science 
of Knowledge that it begins with the Ego. This is really, 
though of course in another sense than Fichte had sup¬ 
posed, the starting-point,—the only one, as inherence and 
change had been for ontology. The Ego is, that is to say, a 
contradiction ; a material contradiction, because the know¬ 
ledge of knowledge presupposes again a knowledge of this, 
etc., hence never arrives at a full realization ; a formal contra¬ 
diction, because it is absurd that a presented object should be 
identical with its subject. The appearance of such identity 
must, therefore, be explained. The soul, which is, like all that 
is real, absolutely simple and consequently indestructible, can¬ 
not, as ontology has shown, be the substratum of various so- 
called faculties. Its quality also is, like that of every other 
real, unknown ; it, on the contrary, is the only real as regards 
which what really occurs in it, its acts of self-conservation 
against disturbances, is known to us. These are the occur¬ 
rences that begin with sensations and, for want of another 
term, may be called presentations, which, as idealism has rightly 
shown, can be neither the images of things nor effects of them, 
but are produced by the soul, wherever there is a meeting 
of it with other (disturbing) beings. Only then does it 
become a power that produces them. A fundamental investi¬ 
gation necessarily begins with the simplest and most primitive 
presentations, as sound, colour, etc. Even the circumstance 
that these are qualitatively different, then, too, the further cir¬ 
cumstance, that acts of self-conservation, being positive, cannot 
annihilate, but only arrest one another, a fact confirmed by 
every felt contrast, and that, as regards any such kind of arrest- 
ings and contrasts, eg., the harmony of musical tones, it is es¬ 
tablished that they are subject to mathematical conformity to 
law, recommends the application of mathematics to these in¬ 
vestigations. (If one recalls what Kant [yid. § 299, 5] had said 
regarding the minimum of such application, and combines 
with that hints contained in his work on Negative Quantity, 
this innovation does not appear so strange.) As the basis of 
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the investigation may be taken the proposition, Every arrested 
presentation remains in the soul as tendency to presentation. 
This proposition, which follows from the fact that in all 
changes of what is presented the quantity of the presentation 
remains the same, justifies the comparison with elastic bodies, 
and the presupposing, so long as other grounds do not forbid, 
that as regards presentations arresting each other the same 
laws hold as those to which (wholly) elastic bodies are subject. 
Accordingly we have first, a Statics of the Mind , which treats 
of the equilibrium of presentations, and, first of all, fixes the 
conceptions of the sum of arrest and of the relation of arrest. 
By the former is understood the quantum of the presentation 
that is arrested in two meeting presentations; by the latter 
the relation (corresponding of course to their strength) in 
which the loss is distributed between the two. What is not 
arrested but converted into tendency is called the residuum 
of presentation. If the numerical values of their strength be 
given, the calculation proves that one presentation only, even 
though ever so strong, does not suffice wholly to suppress 
another, though two can do so. The point that forms the 
limit between existence as tendency and as unconscious pre¬ 
sentation is the (statical) threshcld of consciousness, and a 
calculation of the same proves that the possibility of more 
than three presentations subsisting in consciousness at the 
same time is comprised within very narrow limits. Besides 
the mutual conflict among presentations, there follows from 
the fact that they exist in one soul, also the further fact that 
they combine : these combinations, when they occur between 
presentations of different groups {c.g ., sound and meaning) 
are complications : where the presentations belong to one and 
the same continuum, they are fusions. Of the first are to be 
distinguished perfect and imperfect complications, according 
as the combining presentations are not arrested or are mere 
residua. The fusions, again, are divided into those which 
follow the arrest, where residua combine, and those which 
precede the arresuand which appear as the tendency to fusion 
(the formulas discovered by calculation are then also given 
as laws expressed in words). Much more difficult than the 
Statics is the Mechanics of the Mind y in which the motion of 
presentations, their falling and rising, is treated, and the revival 
of presentations, their association, as well as the susceptibility 
for them and their renewal, are subjected to calculation; but 
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the mathematical formulae are always translated again into 
words. What was won in the Statics and Mechanics of Mind 
by the synthetic method, receives, in the Analytical Part (the 
second) oj Psychology, such an application as shows how, with¬ 
out the absurd supposition of various faculties of the soul, all 
phenomena given in experience can be explained by the for¬ 
mulae developed. So in particular the problem that led to 
Idolology, The Ego, which, when subject and object are con¬ 
ceived as one, is an absurdity, is, on the other hand, entirely 
comprehensible when, according to the method of relations, the 
presented is conceived as manifold. Of course it is only the 
empirical Ego that is explained; there is no Kantian-Fichtean 
pure Ego (this position is characteristic of the anti-pantheists. 
Cf. supra , § 301, 1). Not only this, however, but the fore¬ 
going development puts us in a position to explain how the 
human mind comes by the conceptions first to be considered 
in the Logic and the earlier part of the Metaphysics, as also in 
the Practical Philosophy. This explanation is without any 
value for logic, metaphysics and practical philosophy, and it 
is a great and, unfortunately, wide-spread error when those 
sciences are founded upon psychology, in fact, perhaps en¬ 
tirely converted into psychology. Only for the sake of its 
own completeness does psychology inquire (not what the 
conception is, for to answer this question is the business of 
logic, but) how we come to form conceptions, to judge, etc. 
Exactly so is space an important psychological problem, the 
solution of which, however, does not at all enlighten us regard¬ 
ing the nature of space ; this the Synecholog/ has to develop. 
The confounding of psychological space, which is a continuum, 
with the intelligible, which is not, is one of the greatest errors 
that Kant committed. What is true of space is true of time ; 
and just so of the categories, which,nvhen rightly treated, 
coincide with the forms of language, and the system of which 
is, therefore, impossible, so long as we have no universal 
grammar. Exactly so, finally, psychology must and can ex¬ 
plain how the soul comes to be displeased or pleased by any¬ 
thing, although this is a matter that is entirely irrelevant to 
aesthetics. 

7. As regards, now, Aesthetics and the Practical Philosophy 
coinciding with it,—just as holding fast to the Kantian thing- 
in-itself would have saved philosophy from becoming idealistic, 
so the complete separation of theoretical and practical philo- 
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sophy will prevent philosophy from conducting, as with 
Fichte, to mere praxis. ./Esthetics, as the science of that 
which pleases as being beautiful, and that, too, without cause, 
involuntarily for us, has first to distinguish this from that which 
is desired, which is something incomplete, and from the agree¬ 
able, which is related only to a subjective condition, and then 
to analyze it into its simplest elements, i.e., since only relations 
please, to establish the simplest relations that produce a plea¬ 
sure devoid of desire. Only in one application of .Esthetics, 
or one branch of the theory of art, has this been done, viz., 
in music ; and what thorough-bass does for this, the other 
branches of the theory of art have likewise striven to do for 
themselves. Among these there is, now, one that concerns the 
art that is required by every one, namely, the theory of virtue, 
or Practical Philosophy. This will have first to establish the 
simplest relations of will, that please as being (morally) beauti¬ 
ful, to inquire Why regarding which would be just as foolish 
as to inquire why the [musical] third or fifth pleases. That 
these relations, which may be called pattern-conceptions, or 
Ideas, are unconditionally valid, tell what should be, Kant has 
felt; he is, on the contrary, very much to be censured for hav¬ 
ing debased this character of the should-be by combining it 
with metaphysical conceptions; for example, with the concep¬ 
tion of being, when he reasoned from the should-be to the 
can-be, i.e., to the being possible; but particularly with a con¬ 
ception to the denial of which, properly speaking, metaphysics 
leads, and which only the assumption of a chimerical intel¬ 
ligible character rescues, viz.,with transcendental freedom, from 
the assumption of which neither punishment nor education is 
explicable, since both presuppose that acts are the fruit {i.e., 
necessary consequences) of character. .With that confusion 
Kant’s expression “metaphysics of morals,” and the conversion 
of ethics into mere physics by his followers are in harmony. 
Again, the theory of freedom has led to the conceiving of ethics 
only as a theory of duties, i.e., to considering only arrested 
morality, so that it is explicable why Kant arrives at the re¬ 
volting theory of radical evil. Of such Ideas, now, Herbart 
enumerates, from the beginning of his activity as an author, 
five : the two more formal ones of inner freedom (agreement 
with one's own judgment) and perfection (magnitude), then 
those of well-wishing, right, and equity, wfith which complicated 
relations immediately connect themselves, where several beings 
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become one through a mutual understanding, hence where the 
Ideas become social. Civil society, which hinders strife, the 
system of rewards, with which the idea of equity is connected, 
the system of administration, which corresponds to well-wish¬ 
ing, the system of culture, to which the idea of perfection leads, 
finally, the idea of spiritual society, which corresponds to 
inner freedom, are the five derived ideas in ascending: series. 
If, now, to the totality of ideas there be joined the unity of the 
person, there results the conception of virtue, which as op¬ 
posed to the natural limits (which do not at all secure against 
blame) becomes duty and the imperative. Duties are divided 
into those towards self (self-education), towards society, and, 
finally, duties lying in and relating to the future of both, for 
which the home-life as well as public-life labours. As in psych¬ 
ology the analytical part follows the synthetical, so a critical 
comparison of the principles here developed follows, as the test 
does the calculation, what, according to recognised authorities, 
is established in natural right and morals. For the former, 
Grotius is cited as an example; for the latter, Plato and 
Cicero, Wolff and Schleiermacher, and it is shown that each 
of these had held primarily one or another of these ten ideas. 

8 . In all separation of the theoretical and practical philo¬ 
sophy there are, notwithstanding the separation, two points 
of contact between them, in the treatment of which an ac¬ 
quaintance with both is presupposed. From the union of 
practical philosophy with the philosophy of nature there 
results the Theory of Religion; from its union with psychology 
pedagogics. The former, Herbart has not specially treated of; 
occasional expressions show that to him belief belongs entirely 
to the practical sphere, that the (according to his system) 
absurd conception of a ground of all reality has no practical 
consequence, whereas that of a highest wisdom (to which 
physico-ethical teleology points), which takes advantage of 
the flexibility of the elements, appears compatible with that 
of the most excellent nature. All metaphysical knowledge 
of a God would endanger humility. In this metaphysical 
indefiniteness there can be found room for the play of tradi¬ 
tion, even of phantasy, if it only does not conceive God’s well- 
wishing as nepotism, and His participation in the world as 
egoism. (Herbart’s system is a new proof that in individualistic 
systems there is no place for that which the religious man, 
because he sees in it [also] the ground of all reality, calls 
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God). With all the greater partiality has he occupied himself 
with Pedagogics. Of this, the end is the development of the 
moral character or of virtue. Hence, it is possible neither under 
the theory of freedom, nor under the fatalistic view that makes 
man come forth as a flower out of the seed. The practical 
Ideas and the psychological knowledge of the fact that, and 
the conditions under which, certain numbers of ideas, become 
so firm that they re-act against newly introduced ideas are the 
guides for the educationalist. Government and instruction, 
should unite to bring forth many-sidedness of interest. With 
both is connected discipline, which has for its end to give to 
morality strength of character, and to lead the educated to 
undertake self-education. Herbart sees what is in a certain 
respect an enlarged pedagogics, in statesmanship, which, ac¬ 
cording to him, must rest much less upon the forms of State 
than, the rather, upon custom. The parallel between the State 
and the individual subject in the Second Fart of the Psychology 
is ingenious, in many places very witty. 

9. A not less negative position towards the Science of Know¬ 
ledge and the System of Identity than that of Herbart is taken 
by Arthur Sc hopknhauer (22nd I ; eb., 1788 to 21st Sept., 
i860), whose works: On the Fourfold Root of the Principle 
of Sufficient Reason (1813, 2nd ed., 1847); On Sight and 
Colour (1816); The World as Will and Idea (his chef 
d'oeuvre; first appeared in 1819, 2nd ed. in 2 vols., 1844); 
On Will in Nature (1836, 2nd ed., 1854); The Two Fundamen¬ 
tal Problems of Ethics (1841); and Parcrga and Paralipomena 
(2 vols., 1851), for a long time unheeded, first became known 
in their true significance in the last ten years of his life, a 
significance that, perhaps, lies midway between - that claimed in 
the over-estimate of Frauenstadt (vui. among other works : 
Artlmr Schopenhauer. Von ikm , (Jeber ihm , 1863. A us 
Schopenhauer s handschriftlichcm Nachlass (1864), of Gwinner 
{Arthur Schopenhauer aus personlichem Umgange dargestcllt , 
1862. Schopenhauer und seine Freunde, 1864) and others, 
who see in him*the Messiah of speculation; and the under¬ 
estimate of Haym {Arthur Schopenhauer , in the fourteenth 
volume of the Preussische fahrbiicher ), who sees in him not 
really a philosopher, but merely a brilliant writer. 

10. The subjective turn, to have given which to philosophy 
is, according to Schopenhauer, Descartes’ greatest merit, is 
carried further by the fact that Locke has shown regarding 
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a number of qualities of things, that they lie only in the soul. 
Berkeley went still further, and Kant furthest of all, who 
applied Locke’s assertion also to his primary qualities, ^..ex¬ 
tension, and whose doctrine that time, space and the cate¬ 
gories lie merely in us, is among the greatest discoveries that 
have ever been made. Hence he has succeeded, also, by a con¬ 
sistent course of argument in converting all objects of our know¬ 
ledge into phenomena, i.e., mere presentations, and has in the 
first, which is the better, edition of the Critique of Pitre Reason, 
expressly said that if the reflecting subject be abstracted from, 
there is neither world of sense nor nature. What is to be 
censured in Kant is that he assumes twelve categories, among 
them even a monstrosity like reciprocity, whereas by the fact 
that he constantly gives preference in thought to causality, he 
betrays the feeling that a reduction to this one is necessary. 
By such a reduction of all radical relations to that of ground 
and consequence, of all laws of thought to the principle of 
ground, still a second defect of Kant's is remedied—his too 
great separation of perception and thought, for even time 
and space, succession and co-existence show themselves to be 
one of the four forms of the ground, viz., ratio csscndi , besides 
which are three others, ratioJicndi, agendi , cognosccndi. By the 
supervention of the ratio Jicndi, i.e. causality, upon the wholly 
subjective sensations, the object arises. Not that we infer an 
object from the sensations, but the transition takes place, im¬ 
mediately, the understanding here acts intuitively, the per¬ 
ception is intellectual. Through the supervention of causality 
the object becomes; so that, therefore, an object that was not 
subject to the law of causality, e.g. } a last cause, would be just 
as great an absurdity as one that were neither temporal nor 
spatial. For every condition of change the understanding 
must think a cause,—which is its function, as it is that of the 
stomach to digest; since, now, a condition of change presup¬ 
poses a permanent somewhat, causality cannot be thought 
without substance, but this is limited to what is temporal and 
spatial, and there is nothing actual that is not material. All 
theistic ideas are, therefore, old wives’ philosophy, material 
substance” is a pleonastic expression, creation of matter an 
absurdity. As the investigations relating to the ratio essencPi, 
or time and space, coincide with those relating to sense- 
perception, so those relating to the ratio Jicndi , or causality, 
coincide with those relating to reason, which is not the 
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creative, but the receptive, feminine faculty of abstract 
presentation, and whose discursive thought is wrongly placed 
above the intuitive understanding, from which it receives all 
content. The fourth form of consequence or effect, finally, is 
that based on the ratio agendi , or the motive. Motivation is 
causality become inward, hence is necessity as much as it, and 
to assume freedom in the world of phenomena is an absurdity. 
The result of the entire investigation is : The principle of 
Ground rules the world; but since it is only a law of our 
thought, the world is only idea (presentation),—the whole 
world, hence also the part of the world which is my immediate 
object, my own body, which may be termed the microcosm, 
just as the world may be termed the macranthropos. This 
is what we have in mind when we pronounce the word I \ 
the Ego is therefore phenomenon, and has, just for that 
reason, the form of individuality, for temporality and spatiality 
are the real principium individuitatis. 

ii. All the foregoing propositions are held and declared 
by Schopenhauer to be purely Kantian. But now presents 
itself a point in which, though adopting Kant, he yet 
separates from him. That there is in philosophy no other 
starting-point than consciousness, had been accepted since 
Descartes. In this, now, there lies, first, that we find ourselves 
to be beings of time and space, subject to the principle of 
Ground, i.c., to be phenomena. At the same time, however, 
we have of ourselves a consciousness that we are something 
different, and this our in-ourselves lies in the will, of which 
I am conscious, therefore, not in an objective manner, but 
immediately. Kant himself appears to have had a presenti¬ 
ment of the fact that where the subject is conscious of its own 
willing it perceives more than merely its phenomenon, for 
when he speaks of things-in-themselves he always has in 
mind practical, that is, volitional, determinations. (If Scho¬ 
penhauer had not been full of a so blind animosity towards 
Fichte, he would have confessed how much he here owes to 
the author of th ^Science of Knowledge.) As our phenomenal 
Ego is related to the phenomenal world, just so must our in- 
ourselves be related to that which the world-in-itself is; and 
hence there is to be added, as complement, to the first, chief 
principle of Schopenhauer’s doctrine : The world is idea, the 
second: It is will. By this word, that is to say, is to be 
understood the stress pervading all phenomena, which impels 
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the heavy body to the centre, the iron to the magnet, plants 
to grow, man to action. To the will as the in-itself of the 
world must, of course, be attributed the opposites of the pre¬ 
dicates that belong to the phenomenal world. It works 
without ground, it is only One, it is that irav which the 
oldest and hence the truest theory has proclaimed. The 
merit must be allowed Schell ing, that he has spread it again 
to wider circles. Although Schopenhauer does not fear the 
name pantheism, he yet forbids himself the use of it; he has 
never said trav Oeos ; rather, he denies what the religious man 
calls God. As man’s character consists in his will, just so also 
does the quality of things which constitutes their character, 
consist in the stages that the will has attained in them. These 
eternal stages of the will are the unchangeable species, which 
one may, with Plato, call Ideas, which alone endure, whereas 
individuals pass away. To this, human individuals form no 
exception. Everything individual is mere appearance, Mata , 
illusion. Nature, which is bountiful of individuals, forms 
them to preserve the species at their cost; even human com¬ 
munity of sexes has for its end the production of a being in 
which the emotional qualities of the father, and the intellect 
of the mother, shall be united. Whereas the Hindoo theory 
asserts the nullity of the individual, Judaism introduced the 
delusion of an immortality. Christianity, descending from 
both, vacillates between them. The origin of this delusion is, 
for the rest, explicable partly by the egoism of man, partly 
by the impossibility of thinking the world without us. (Im¬ 
possibility, for the world exists only in us.) Hence not I, 
but Man, is immortal. The eternal species form a series of 
stadia in which the higher, by reason of their overpowering 
assimilation of the lower, stand above these (serpens serpentem 
comedens fit draco), spending, of course, in such overpowering, 
force, on account of which every individual stands a stadium 
behind its Idea. On the lowest stadium appears mere matter 
as the product of forces (i.e., blind willing); the will rises 
much higher where an activity follows upon a stimulus. 
Finally, the will objectifies itself in organisms that do not have 
to wait for the stimulus, but are motived by thought-objects; 
and seek for nourishment that is to be assimilated, and there¬ 
fore require the knowledge through which stimuli become 
motives. To this end the organism requires a brain, in 
which, therefore, the highest objectification of the will presents 
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itself. But with this organ is given, once for all, the world 
with all its forms, subject and object, time, space, plurality, 
causality. The brain with all its ideas is, primarily, merely 
an instrument of the will, which has to serve the will and 
preserve the life of the individual. Since cognition, or the 
functioning of the brain, appears first upon the highest stadium, 
we cannot speak of an end of the will. It is without knowledge, 
blind, mere will to live, impulse to objectify itself. As it has 
no motive, there do not apply to the one will, as the in-itself, 
the other forms of ground; and the question as regards the 
why of willing has no meaning, and is the limit of philosophy, 
as the irrational is the limit of reason. The question, so much 
discussed, regarding the relation of the real and the ideal is 
therefore to be answered as follows : Philosophy has an ideal, 
transcendental, or ideological side, and a real, materialistic, 
physiological side, and we have to pass from each to the 
other; so that we have to do here, properly speaking, with 
two identities. If we pursue the idealistic method, we begin 
with perception, discover a prioH space, time, and all other 
relations, and hence do not get beyond phenomena, i.e. presen¬ 
tations. At last we discover that we ourselves also have to be 
regarded as mere phenomena, but, at the same time (as in the 
grotto of Posilippo, where it is darkest, there the light of day 
begins), it is evident that we ourselves are also something 
in-itself, i.e., will; hence, also, the world has reality, inas¬ 
much as the will, in the highest place in the brain, objectifies 
itself in it. Hence it is now immaterial whether one says, 
idealistically, The world is idea, or, realistically, It is function¬ 
ing of the brain, whether one says, idealistically, Locke treated 
sense, Kant the understanding, or, realistically, The former 
the sense-organs, the latter the brain. As the body, therefore, 
is on the one hand, my idea, so is it, on the other, my will; 
brain is cognition of willing, the genitals are the will to pro¬ 
create, etc. 

12. The subsidiary position, which, therefore, primarily, 
the intellect occupies towards the will, namely, that it 
exists only in o*rder that life may be preserved, is the 
permanent and only one in the case of animals and of the 
ordinary, brutish-minded man. It is otherwise as regards 
artistic and philosophic genius. This rises to a disinterested 
knowledge, a knowledge not merely subservient to the end of 
living, but one in which the brain becomes a parasite of the 
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body, which preys upon it, and is not an advantage to it but, 
the rather, endangers its well-being. In art and philosophy 
genius rises to the perception of the pure What, does not 
inquire after the Why of phenomena: just so does it rise 
above the individual to the perception of the Idea. 
Where art and philosophy are subservient to the end of 
living they become degraded, (Hence Schopenhauer’s anti¬ 
pathy towards “ the professors of philosophy,” who, accord¬ 
ing to his view, do not live to philosophize, but vice versa.) 
Because genius transcends the principle of Ground, we often 
find among men of genius an aversion to mathematics ; be¬ 
cause it transcends the end of preserving life, it creates 
nothing that is useful: that is its patent of nobility. The 
power of art as well as of philosophy to bless and to comfort 
lies in the fact that they so represent life, which is, in part, 
pitiable, in part, terrible, that it becomes a significant drama, 
and because they lift it to a standpoint where interest and will 
cease, and the world remains and is known only as an idea. 
From this it follows that there is no practical philosophy; all 
philosophy is theoretical. ’ But art and philosophy are not the 
only means by which man rises to the standpoint of Ideas. 
This also takes place in a way that is not merely momentary 
and dependent upon the contingency of genius, i.e., in holy 
living, to the consideration of which are devoted partly the 
Fourth Book of his principal work (the Third had treated of 
art) and partly the ethical work ; The Fundamental Problems 
of Ethics. If the individual so yields to the will to live, which 
objectifies itself in him as in all others, as that will expresses 
itself in the iron command to nourish the body, to multiply, 
etc., that this will fills his whole life without being destroyed 
by knowledge, this is affirmation of the will, or egoism, in 
which man as this individual regards hijuself as the in-itself, or 
the absolute. In greater measure does this appear in optimism, 
the wicked spirit of realistic Judaism, and of the newest, 
hence the worst, religion of Islam, to which phenomena are 
the truth. In opposition to this the oldest religion, which 
forms the kernel even of Christianity, teaches that all exist¬ 
ence is an evil and a sin, and this pessimism is avowed even 
by the profoundest Christian dogma, the dogma of hereditary 
sin, as also by the fact that world and evil are synonymous. 
What mockery, to speak of a best world where the most for¬ 
tunate knows no better moment than that of sleep, the most 
VOL. ii. s s 
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unfortunate no worse than that of waking. The spectacle of 
suffering in the world, in which there is no one who is for¬ 
tunate, brings us, like that of every tragedy, to the perception 
of eternal justice, before which every individual thing is 
nothing, and which, therefore, punishes the man who violates 
it. The Vedas say, Thou thyself art all. The knowledge 
of absolute nothingness makes all distinction between self 
and others vanish, capacitates us, therefore, for sympathy, the 
only moral motive-force, and makes even the highest act of 
morality possible, that negation of the will which is called 
resignation, abnegation,absence of will, in which, as in the enjoy¬ 
ment of art, felicity, since unwilled knowledge is present, finds 
place; so man with will ceases to will, makes the will the 
quieter of willing,—a contradiction in will, which is called self- 
denial. If in the works of genius the opposition of the real 
and the ideal, the Idea and the individual, is resolved, so, here, 
is that between freedom and necessity. To the right con¬ 
ception of the relation of the two, Kant led by his distinction 
(coinciding with the distinction of thing-in-itself and pheno¬ 
menon) of intelligible anti empirical character, one of the 
greatest discoveries that man has ever made. The unchange¬ 
able character, the necessary fruits of which our actions are, 
is rightly called empirical, since w’e learn to know it after it 
comes into existence for us. It is the spatial and temporal 
phenomenon of the intelligible character, or of that non¬ 
temporal indivisible act of will, for which, in the pangs of 
conscience, I accuse myself, not because I act so but because 
I am so, and must , therefore, act so. The condition of the 
holy one, in which the cloak of the individualizing Maia was 
rent, and the knowledge that between me and others there 
is no difference whatever, became a quieter of the (individual) 
will, does not obtain as an (impossible) change of the character, 
but as the birth of a new character, which, like the origin of 
genius, is a work of grace, and can only come to be where the 
emptiness of individual existence becomes perfectly clear to us, 
hence, often in tfye case of condemned criminals, shortly before 
death. The so-called working of grace is the only immediate 
expression of transcendental freedom, an entering of freedom 
into necessity, i.e. of grace into nature. Suppose that the will 
to live ceased to exist in all, then all individuals, hence also 
their ideas, the world, w r ould vanish, a result which, to him w’ho 
is full of will, appears to be nothing, but for which, nevertheless. 
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as after the N irvana of the Buddhists, all those long who deny 
the will in themselves, and perceive the nothingness of the 
world. 

13. The parallel which I drew years ago in my larger work 
($41), and in the Zcitschrift fUr Philosophic undphi/osophische 
Kritik , I hold at present to be correct, and cannot admit 
what Schopenhauer has said in opposition to it, viz., that 
his philosophy stands related to Herbart’s as the true to 
the false. Rather is this relation something entirely special, 
inasmuch as in the manner of their philosophizing, the content 
of their metaphysics and ethics, the manner and way in 
which, now positively, now negatively, they connect them¬ 
selves with other philosophers, etc., they are diametrically 
opposed. It is evident from this fact that I must also dis¬ 
agree with those who charge me with having thereby placed 
upon a level a philosopher of great importance with one who 
is of no significance whatever. As regards the genesis of 
Schopenhauer’s system, particularly the debts, not acknow¬ 
ledged by him, to philosophers whom he treated so con¬ 
temptuously, very learned and pertinent remarks are to be 
found in the above-cited dissertation of Haym, which appeared 
in a special reprint in the year 1864 (Reimer, Berlin). 


B .—VON BERGER, SO EGER, STEFFENS. 

‘ § 322- 

Reconciliations of Pantheism and Subjectivism. 


1. In part contemporaneously with the reaction, just 
described, against the System of Identity and the Science of 
Knowledge, in part before and after it, attempts were made 
to get free from them in a positive manner, by transcending 
their opposition. The latter attempts,—which, because they 
had been in some measure related to the last-named systems 
as Empiricism was to the Sceptics and Mystics (§§ 277, 278), 
made the former attempts appear, in the eyes of the authors 
of the latter, and in the eyes of the public, as unimportant,—- 
are distinguished from one another by the fact that, in the one 
case, the point of departure was a standpoint which coincided 
with, or at least lay close to fc that of the Science of Knowledge, 
in the other, just such a one as coincided with, or lay close to, 
that of the System of Identity, so that, on the one hand, sub- 
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jectivism, and, on the other, the opposite of that, were later 
supplemented with the other moment, which, naturally, since 
warp and woof are not of equal importance for the web, will 
present a different appearance. But to this is to be added, 
that subjectivism itself had received a different form, accord¬ 
ing as it appeared as ethical subjectivism, as with Kant and 
Fichte, or, as aesthetic and emotional subjectivism, as among 
the Romanticists, or, finally, as in the religious peculiarity of 
Schleiermacher. By both these circumstances the perform¬ 
ances of von Berger, Solger and Steffens were modified, which 
in many respects are in close agreement, and which may here 
be placed together as has been done in my extended presenta¬ 
tion of them (JSulw. d. deutsek. Spec, seit Kant , § 42). 

2. Johann Erich von Berger (born Sept. 1st, 1772; died 
Feb. 23rd, 1833, as professor of philosophy in Kiel, where 
for a long time he had in vain looked forward to the pro¬ 
fessorship of astronomy), introduced by Reinhold's works to 
Kant, then by these, but particularly by F'ichte’s, carried be¬ 
yond Criticism, became later a disciple of Schelling, although 
he always preserved a reverence for Fichte, so that his 
chief aim was to put an end to the discord between the 
two masters. Among his works are especially to be named : 
Philosophical Exposition of the AU (1808), and (his chef 
d'a'iivrc) Outlines of Science , 4 vols. (1817-27). The first- 
named work, left incomplete, developed, in a manner which 
did not long satisfy the author himself, the paralleli^hi be¬ 
tween the Jaws of the All and those of the perceiving mind, 
assigning, at the same time, to the latter so much autonomy 
that Fichte, recognising the fact, says that Berger does not 
here lapse into the philosophy of nature hated by himself, and 
its denial of idealism. As regards his chief work, the date of 
the first volume, and still more, consequently, of the tardily 
appearing later volumes, leads to the expectation that notice 
will be taken of phenomena such as the writings of Hegel. 
Perhaps from this fact a number of points of agreement are 
explicable. Since the principle and method of science cannot 
be laid down before science itself, but both rule not only the 
course of our thoughts but also of things, the first part of the 
system (and the first volume of the work) is devoted to the 
consideration of knowledge, to Logic , which closes with the pro¬ 
position that by means of reason the mind knows that all which 
it fundamentally ( divinitus ) perceives also is, and appears to 
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the finite mind as external, whereas to the highest mind (even 
in us) it appears as transparent. Again to recognise in it spirit¬ 
ual relations is the problem of the second Part of the system, 
the Physics (2nd vol.: The Philosophical Knowledge of 'Nature, 
1S21). A recapitulation of the Logic, in part modificatory, 
forms the entrance to the philosophy of nature, which begins 
with the opposition of light and gravity, requires an inner 
union of mathematics and physics, treats, in the first Book, 
of the physical universe as a whole, in the second, of the 
Earth, and first of inorganic and then of organic nature, and, 
in the systematic account of plants and animals, rests upon. 
Cuvier, Goldfuss, and, particularly, upon Oken. Man as the 
highest animal, perhaps descended from the ape, forms the 
mediation between physics and Ethics , and is treated in the 
third volume of the Outlines (.Anthropology and Psychology , 
1824), whereas the fourth and last volume (1827) contains 
the Outlines of Morals, Right and the State, as also of 
Religion. Though giving full recognition to Spinoza and 
Fichte, von Berger sees in both partial views that have to 
be mediated ; just so he requires that Kant’s separation of 
the legal and the moral be done away with. Although the 
conception of a moral organism is not wanting to him, yet 
he maintains with emphasis that the State is a compact, 
and, accordingly, antagonizes distinctions of class. Monarchy 
should be limited by a written fundamental law of the State. 
In the philosophy of religion he emphasizes the practical 
moment, often expresses himself regarding dogmas with a 
certain tone of depreciation. He is prejudiced against all 
mysticism. Hence evil is conceived by him as the victory of 
sense, and he declares not only against the doctrine of Satan 
but also against that of radical evil and intelligible freedom. 

3. Karl Wilhelm Ferdinand Solder (born Nov. 28th, 
1780; died as professor of philosophy in Berlin on the 25th of 
Oct., 1819), to whose Erwin (1815), which was published by 
himself, and Philosophical Dialogues (1817), are to be added 
his Posthumous Woi'ks and Correspondence (2 vols., 1826) and 
his Lectures on sEsthetics (1829), passed over from philo¬ 
logical and aesthetical to philosophical studies, in Jena, with 
the assistance of the lectures of Schelling, and of intercourse 
with the two Schlegels and other Romanticists. From the 
lectures of Schelling, now first before the public, on the 
philosophy of art, it may be seen how much Solger owes to 
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him as regards aesthetic theories. He first heard Fichte 
later, in Berlin, on the Science of Knowledge. There was 
thus very naturally developed a standpoint from which he 
sees in Fichte and Schelling the greatest philosophers, 
indeed, but one-sided philosophers, and from which he avoids 
pantheism in that he places in God the moment of negation 
by means of which He can enter into nullity, and in the 
individual being, the power by means of which it can give up 
its nullity, can sacrifice itself. This reciprocal surrender and 
self-negation appears to him to be most fitly designated by 
the expression Irony, which plays a great part, particularly in 
his a:sthetical speculations, which remain his favourite ones. 
That in this position neither the monological exposition of 
the subjectivists nor the mathematical one of pantheism, 
which denies Fgos, satisfied him, but that he gives preference 
to the form of the dialogue, must be termed characteristic. 
Dialectics , which, according to Solger, has to provide the 
foundation for the system, reaches, by a comparison of the 
ordinary with the philosophical consciousness, the result, that 
in the latter not relations but essence itself, the absolute, God, 
presents itself in us; which may be termed the rule of the 
Idea in us. By this relation to ordinary thought, which 
moves in the distinctions universal and particular, the Idea ' 
embracing these sides of the opposition is sundered into 
the idea of the True and of the Good ; philosophy becomes 
theoretical and practical , Physics and Ethics. Above these, 
resolving their opposition, stands the Idea not only of the 
beautiful, but also of the divine, the former having a theoretical, 
the latter a more practical, character ; and besides those two 
parts of philosophy, we have 'AsosPsthetics and the Philosophy 
of Religion. On the subject of physics there are in Solger 
merely suggestions, which agree essentially with Schelling. 
In the Ethics it is shown that, as the two sides of man, nature 
(instinct) and understanding, give the system of the (four- 
Platonic) virtues, so also in the State nature (necessity) 
leads to Eights*and understanding to Politics. The right of 
punishment, which is grounded on the principle that evil as 
a nullity must experience the fate of nullity, leads from the 
former to the latter. The State presents to us individuals 
not as a totality but as an individual, as a people. To classes, 
particularly to the nobility, Solger attaches great importance. 
He does not enter into the closer consideration of classes. 
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Solger’s speculations have value chiefly as regards the 
beautiful. /Esthetics is his proper sphere, and he appeared 
all the more original in that by the fact that Schelling’s Jena 
lectures had not been printed. The distinction of symbol 
and allegory, and the distinction, parallel with that, between 
the antique and the Christian ; further, the distinction between 
poetry and art had been maintained by Schelling. Peculiar x 
to Solger is the emphasising of irony, as the certainty that it 
is the fate of the beautiful to become extinct, because even 
what is most admirable in the actual is nothing in comparison 
with the Idea. The system of arts is developed, and it is 
pointed out how all arts at last become religious, how into the 
place of the drama in the antique world there has entered in 
the Christian world the worship of God, in which all arts are 
united. On the subject of the Philosophy of Religion only 
fragmentary expositions are to be found, in the Posthumous 
IVorhs and Letters. What is said exhibits many points of 
agreement with the s.Esthetics. To the antithesis of sym¬ 
bolical and allegorical in the latter, correspond in the former 
that of the mythical and the mystical. The theory of evil 
is the central point in the throughout mystical Christian re¬ 
ligion. The annulling, by God, of that which is in itself 
nullity, the love in which God annihilates His nothingness 
and has slain death, mediates the return of God to Himself, 
What in Christ, the pivotal point of history, was done for 
the race, is repeated subjectively in every believer. 

4. With von Berger and Solger is associated Heinrich 
Steffens, though he is to be rated higher than both, partly 
because the subjectivism by which he surmounts pantheism 
is a higher subjectivism than that of his two companions, partly 
because he has developed his views more completely than they 
theirs. Steffens was born in Norway oa the 2nd of May, 1773, 
was educated at Copenhagen, Jena and Freiberg, and was, after 
1804, an incorporated citizen of Germany and particularly of 
Prussia, which he served as professor in Halle, Breslau and 
Berlin, and died on the 13th of February, 1845. His auto¬ 
biography in ten volumes ( Was ich erlebte , 1840 -45) shows 
that he has a very clear consciousness of his position, and 
also of how he attained to it It merely confirms what an 
attentive study of his writings shows, that the point of de¬ 
parture was with him the Spinozistic-Schellingian doctrine of 
the All-One, but that by his own branch of study, mineralogy 
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and crystallography, he was early made aware of the peculiarity 
of natural existence, and by geognosy, again, of the succession 
of periods through which the earth has passed. Hence the 
two leading thoughts of his works in the philosophy of nature, 
the historical view of nature and the recognition of peculi¬ 
arity in nature, clearly stand forth already in his first, and, in 
many respects, his most original work, the Contributions to 
the Inner Natural History of the Earth (1801), a work that 
introduced to the public for the first time a natural philosopher 
richly equipped with empirical knowledge, and hence made a 
great reputation. By a combination of the results of chemical 
investigations relating to earths as well as to organic bodies, 
with what Werner had said about schist and lime formations, 
Steffens here comes to the result that the same opposition 
that appears within the sphere of animal life as that of sen¬ 
sibility and irritability is to be perceived again, in another 
form, in the opposition of animals and plants, but just so also 
in the geological opposition of lime and silox formations, and 
finally, in the chemical opposition of nitrogen and carbon; 
and that we have to do with the theoretical, t.c., genetic, de¬ 
duction of this opposition. This deduction begins, now, with 
the metals, the quantitatively and qualitatively different 
cohesion of which necessitates the assumption of two different 
series, which have their common point of intersection and 
centre in the heaviest; so that these radical metals, since they 
exhibit the least individual formation, exhibit the lowest stage 
of corporeal existence, which, therefore, also forms the core of 
the earth. From this point, now, there is assumed, to start with, 
a double cohesion-series, according as the cohesion presents 
itself as ductility or hardness; and if the metals are arranged 
according to this principle, the central position among them 
would, in one series belong to iron, in which ductility and 
hardness stand in inverse relation, because the harder it is 
the more brittle it is; in the other series, the central position 
would perhaps belong to zinc. By classing the earths among 
the metals, Steffens arrives at the conclusion that at the ex¬ 
treme end of the one (the silex) series pure carbon presents 
the maximum of contraction, and may have its antipode in 
nitrogen in the other (the lime) series, so that if metals were 
at all analyzable, they would consist of these. Not to be 
compared with these but to be regarded as active principles 
working upon the series of the passive, are the two elements 
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which stand opposed to one another, oxygen and hydrogen, 
which are at the same time representatives of electricity, as in 
the former cohesion*series we have magnetism, which, in the 
one nodal point, iron, emerges free. This opposition, and 
hence the activity of magnetism, is, now, shown to be the 
active principle in earth-formation, and is confirmed by the 
different character of the two hemispheres, by the different 
proximity to the equator in which the different metals are 
deposited, etc. In brief, the opposed activity, which appears 
on the earth in vegetation and animalization is, like the op¬ 
position of repulsion (expansion) and attraction (contraction), 
contained in it, and is efficient in its own formation. But the 
principle of this formation and, particularly, of organization is, 
that nature seeks the most individual formation, hence also, 
as Kielmeyer first showed, the gradual descent, in the animal 
series, of reproduction towards irritability, of the latter to¬ 
wards sensibility, presents a series of stages in which animals 
attain only to reproduction of the species, whereas in man, 
where reason is reached, the tendency of that reproduction 
coincides with that of the reproduction of nature. The most 
individual formation presents the truest manhood. 

5. Less originality, a quality, however, that cannot be re¬ 
quired in a compendium for academical lectures, is shown by 
Steffens in: The Outlines of the Philosophical Natural Sciences 
(1806), published during his professorship in Halle. Familiar 
intercourse with Schleiermacher, in which neither of the two 
held himself merely in a receptive attitude, and the high respect 
that both had always paid to individual ty explain why, 
although, particularly at the beginning of the work, agreement 
with Schelling's Authentic Exposition is very perceptible, there 
are here so many points of contact with Schleiermacher, which 
the latter always recognised. For example, there is instanced 
as a cardinal problem of natural science the knowledge that 
all opposites are relative, and that, accordingly, quadruplicity 
must everywhere prevail. (How natural this was for a 
Schellingian, Wagner and Troxler had already shown.) The 
demonstration of the presence of quadruplicity everywhere 
contributes greatly to synoptical clearness of arrangement, 
but often wrongly leads Steffens to emphasize parallelism in 
such a manner that he applies expressions that are correct 
only as applied to one stage, to another, a fact that has 
given him as well as many Schellingians, particularly Oken, 
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the character of one who puts ingenious analogies in the place 
of real thought-determinations. The central point of all 
organization is defined, at the close of the Outlines , to be man ; 
so that the individual spheres of organization are to be re¬ 
garded as disjecta membra of the human organization, and 
man is to be. regarded as the microcosm in which, for that 
reason, the quadruplicity ruling in nature is repeated in ages, 
temperaments, etc. This last thought, now, forms the theme 
of the Anthropology , which, though written much earlier in 
separate parts, was not published until 1S22 (Breslau, 2 vols.). 
Steffens here puts before himself the problem of presenting 
man in his continuity with the whole of nature, a line of 
thought which only he can decry as materialistic, to whom, 
because he has turned away from nature, the living All be¬ 
comes a plurality of isolated things. The Anthropology con¬ 
siders man as the key-stone of an infinite past, as the middle- 
point of an infinite present, as the beginning-point of an 
infinite future. Since the first portion of the treatise relates 
to occurrences prior to man, which geological investigations 
have brought to light, the First Part is entitled, Geological 
Anthropology. It fills the entire first volume. The first disser¬ 
tation proves that the core of the earth is metallic, and connects 
itself closely with the Contributions to the Inner Natural 
History of the Earth , inasmuch as it at the same time takes 
into account what had been discovered in twenty years for its 
confirmation or refutation. In that, particularly Oerstedt’s 
discoveries are reckoned, because they prove magnetism to be 
a property of the whole metal series. The second dissertation, 
the History of the Development of the Earth has, because 
of the fact that Steffens identities the individual periods 
with the six days of Moses, called out expressions of hostility 
and eulogies, of which it is difficult to say which did him 
the more credit. He seeks to show that as everything 
pertaining to animate being ( c.g. . a peculiar talent) develops 
through six stadia, so also in the development of the earth 
must be distinguished six periods, in the first of which its 
embryonic life is such that our system of planets is, we may 
say, related to a distant central body, as now the planet is 
to the sun. In a second period, in which the primal metal 
remains enveloped and air and earth separate, the earth is 
not endowed with motion on its axis nor with fixed east and 
west polarity, hence is like a moon. Following this is a third, a 
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transition period, in which the earth circles comet-like about its 
own central body and about a foreign sun, under the influence 
of which the tropical vegetation arises which is exhibited in our 
fossilizations. This (schist and vegetation) period is followed 
by a fourth, in which takes place, together with animalization, 
the breaking away of the earth from the foreign sun, hence its 
becoming a planet, and hence also the conversion of its central 
body into a sun. This period is, at the same time, that of 
porphyry. The lime formation and the lower animals belong to 
the fifth period. Finally, to the sixth belong the higher animals 
and man, who, not only “ in his kind,” as a being of class and 
species, but as an eternal personality, is an image of God. 
The transition to the Physiological Anthropology , which forms 
the Second Part of the work, is made by Steffens by means 
of the following consideration : If we maintain the unity of 
human nature with that outside of man, we must suppose that 
with the innocence of man, the condition in which the demonic 
powers lying in him are united, there runs parallel that con¬ 
dition in which self-will, the dark principle in nature, was ruled 
by the universal ordering power. But, now, geognostic facts 
teach that a destroying catastrophe, which was accompanied 
by a very sudden change of climate, took place, and that, too, 
when men were already in existence. Both necessitate the 
-■hypothesis, confirmed also by revelation, that at a period in 
which there prevailed in the north-west portion of the earth 
the most luxuriant vegetation, an animal world of monsters, and 
every fiendish violence of human life, the sea flooded the now 
naked land and buried the insolent world. At the same time 
volcanic fires might have subverted the continent in the south¬ 
west, the remains of which now form the fifth of the grand divi¬ 
sions of the world. How the appetite of man could penetrate 
and taint the whole of nature can of course be shown only by 
a complete physiological anthropology, which, just on that ac¬ 
count, would have to consider the meaning of all life, even the 
sub-human, in order to show how all forms of that finally cul¬ 
minate in man, who, in the two sexes, repeats the opposition of 
animals and plants, and in whom the eternal personality mani¬ 
fests itself in what may be called one’s endowment (his 
“talent” in the Holy Scriptures), which makes him the central 
point of an infinite present, the beginning-point of an infinite 
future. The Third and last Part, the Psychological Anthro¬ 
pology, considers the human race as regards the destiny 
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it has, to bring to an end, by the appropriation of grace, the 
conflict set loose by it. The conflict of the races with his¬ 
torical peoples forms the beginning-point of this development. 
In the former, the germs contained in man have been only 
partially developed by external circumstances ; in the latter, 
the Good remains, i.e., the whole man, is still potent. The 
goal is, that the love that appeared in Christ be confirmed in 
every one by the eternal personality. 

6. The conclusion of the Anthropology forms the transition 
from Stcffens’s Physics to the second main division of the 
system, which in the Outlines he has called Natural Right, 
later Ethics , often also Science of History. He has treated 
ethical questions at length only in his work : The Present Age 
and How it has Jlccome (2 vols., 1817), and the Caricatures 
of the Holiest (2 vols. 1819-21). The title of the latter work 
is explained by the fact that he first lays down the Idea of the 
State as the manifestation of freedom and morality, the end 
of which is to protect individuality (hence property also), and 
then shows how, through sin, this peculiar principle of the 
phenomenal in its opposition to its Idea, the individual 
moments of the Idea become isolated and give caricatures, 
the complete sum of which makes perceptible the Idea, 
though, of course, dismembered. The construction of the 
classes of society, and the characterization of them,—the 
brilliant portion of the work,—arc based on the opposition of 
being and knowledge, nature and mind, which pervades the 
All; and show how this opposition is, in man, resolved in 
innocence, on the one hand, and in wisdom, on the other; both 
of which stand opposite to us as lost and never attained, 
but which approach us in the State, in the working classes and 
the profession of teachers. In the former are distinguished 
peasant, burgher, and noble, to which three correspond in the 
latter, the learned man, the talented man, and the genius. The 
profession of teachers performs its civil functions in education 
and lawgiving; the chief instrument of both is literary 
activity, the press. The errors of the present in its demands 
regarding the peasant, burgher, etc., are discussed in a manner 
that resulted in Steffens's offending all parties. His citing 
gymnastic exercises among the caricatures of education 
estranged his best friends. The ethical speculations are 
followed in the Second Part of the Caricatures by those in 
the philosophy of religion. Moreover, certain works are 
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devoted to these solely, of which are to be mentioned par- 
ticularly an essay of the year 1821 : Relation of Philosophy 
and Religion (in Works, Old and New), and The Philosophy 0/ 
the Christian Religion , published in 1839 in two volumes; 
since the two works, On False Theology , and How J became 
a Lutheran ,■ do not pretend to be so much scientific investiga¬ 
tions as confessions. As, almost always in his hater lectures, 
Steffens bases his investigations in the philosophy of religion 
on Hume and Kant. The first had, according to Steffens, 
guaranteed by faith the reality of that which religious belief 
declared to be worthless ; the second had assigned to faith the 
law, from which it is precisely faith that sets us free. Further, 
Kant is to be regarded as the Copernicus of German specula¬ 
tion, because he has directed thought to the fact that there is 
something higher than finite phenomena. But since he has 
assumed a threefold fact beyond phenomena, it was possible 
that wholly different views should be based on him, and, 
accordingly, Fichte took as the absolute the moral, and 
hence action ; the System of Identity the beautiful, and hence 
intuition; Hegel, finally, the conception of organism, and 
therewith thought. All these three one-sided views have 
been transcended by Schelling’s later doctrine (vid. § 323), with 
which Steffens professes himself to be in entire agreement in 
all essential points. Here the main thing is that philosophy 
takes as its leading idea personality, so that speculation 
becomes the personal comprehension of the personal God. 
But to this elevation neither pantheism (not even the 
Hegelian), which sees in personality only sickly subjectivity, 
individualization, nor Fichte, who really puts the latter in the 
place of personality, attains. Neither can comprehend that, in 
the mutual surrender of the Christian to God and vice versa , 
I am of as much consequence to God«as He is to me. This 
strengthening of our personality by the divine is love, and in 
it consists religiort as well as speculation. Their difference 
consists in the fact that the former does not suffer itself to be 
perturbed by finite thought, and that the latter, on the other 
hand, by exhibiting its nullity, overthrow’s it, and so reproduces 
faith, but at the same time makes possible the tolerance that 
does not rest upon indifference. Personality has for its natural 
foundation, natural peculiarity, talent, which is the culminating 
point of nature; so that the philosophy of nature becomes 
teleology, and shows how in man, in his talent, not the species 
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(as in instinct) but individuality, is the governing force, is the 
centre of all and conditions the position of all, such that his inner 
conflicts arc mirrored in the revolutions of the earth. Hence 
the parallelism between geology and mythology. As humanity 
is related to the All, so is the Saviour to humanity ; so that 
there must be assumed three moments in creation •; a cosmical, 
as the planets arranged themselves about the sun ; a telluric, 
as the earth found its central point in man ; a historical, when 
the Saviour appeared as the Sun of humanity. The develop¬ 
ment of His kingdom, the appearance of which the monster 
of the Roman empire preceded, as animal monsters preceded 
the appearance of man, makes distinguishable three periods, 
the expired Petrine, the begun Pauline, the future Johannine. 
With teleology connects itself, as second part of the philo¬ 
sophy of religion, (religious) PIthics, the chief subject of which 
is Evil, which has its ground in the will, hence in a personality, 
not, indeed, an actual, but always merely an ideal, one. The 
possibility of evil belongs to the full human personality; 
hence the fact that Christ could be tempted. Realized, evil 
suffers its annihilation, which, according as the sinner will, 
is felt as punishment or pardon. Salvation and damnation 
are correlates, redemption is a non-Christian error; whoever 
predestinates himself to the damnation that grace does not 
wjll, is damned. To decide whether one will or not were 
impious. As the first Paradise passed away and the second 
appeared in Christ, so also the latter vanished with his death, 
and the third appeared in the Church, which, resting upon 
the revelation given in the Bible, is preserved by faith, sacra¬ 
ment, and preaching. Inasmuch as, according to the idea 
of the preacher, the preacher is he who has overcome the 
opposition of the worldly and the divine consciousness, and 
this, according to the first definition of the philosophy of 
religion, was its nature, the philosophy of religion returns, 
with this its self-justification, to its beginning. 

7. Similarly to von Berger and Solger, so also Steffens 
proves that an incorporation of subjectivism into the System 
of Identity not only neutralizes the pantheism of the latter, but 
also has, as a necessary consequence, a changed arrangement of 
the individual parts of philosophy. Since, that is to say, sub¬ 
jectivism (in its most logical form the Science of Knowledge) 
can see in nature only limits or unreason, nature, wherever 
a right is conceded to subjectivism, must descend from its 
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high position of being a co-ordinate of the mind. Even 
though it remain a phenomenon of reason, it can be so only 
in the form of inferiority to mind. Both, the worship of 
nature in the System of Identity, and the contempt of it in 
the Science of Knowledge, are avoided and yet receive their 
proper dues, in a milder form, if nature becomes the ves* 
tibule of the mind, and the philosophy of nature teleology, to 
employ Steffens’s phraseology. Thereby, further, the twofold : 
beginning in the System of Identity is avoided, to which' 
there corresponded the twofold ending : the theory of mine! 
in its culminating point, the theory of religion, closes th& 
system, which, therefore, no longer has for its schema the 
magnet, but moves forward in a continued straight line. There | 
thus makes its appearance that difference between these three: 
men (which is, perhaps, the only one in which Steffens falls 
behind the other two), which lies in the fact that von Berger 
and Solger would preface the philosophy of nature by logic or 
dialectic, and, just in so doing, avow their agreement with 
Hegel, whereas Steffens requires that the beginning should be w 
made with the consideration of the natural All, and speaks of 
the man who saw in the philosophy of nature only applied logic, 
with a bitterness quite unnatural to him. Still another person 
experiences this unjust criticism, namely, Oken, who made the 
attempt to convert it into mathesis. It is characteristic, that 
precisely these two are placed very high by von Berger, who 
stands over against Steffens, who, otherwise, is allied with 
him, as the rationalist over against the mystic. From Solger, 
with whom Steffens agrees precisely in that in which he diverges 
from von Berger, viz., in the theory of evil, in the exaltation 
of corporations in the State, in clinging to the symbols of 
faith, etc., he differs, in that while the former is completely an 
artist, he is always the religious man, so that the expositions 
of the one aim at being works of art, whereas those of the 
other often border on the method of edification. 

C.— SCHELLING’S DOCTRINE OF FREEDOM. 

S 3 2 3* 

i. Earlier, in part much earlier, than the men last named, 
whose standpoint was closely allied to his, had Schelling 
himself made attempts to overcome the pantheism of the 
System of Identity. This was done in the doctrine which, 
because it was first presented to the world in the Investi * 
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/rations relating to Freedom , and because this work was also 
later cited by himself and his disciples as an authority, will 
here be designated as the Doctrine of Freedom , in contra¬ 
distinction to the earlier doctrine of the All-Unity. Since 
these attempts fall in the period in which his dispute with 
Fichte, which was carried on partly in letters, partly before 
the public, was most violent, he would hardly at that time 
have confessed, what was acknowledged by him at a much 
later period,—that the apotheosis of the Fall of man, which 
he then condemned in the Science of Knowledge, was a 
permanent discovery; that is, that, as the System of Identity 
had driven the author of the Science of Knowledge beyond 
his own doctrine, just so the Science of Knowledge made it 
impossible that the father of the System of Identity should 
still hold to his own doctrine. He would not have been wholly 
in the wrong if he had denied this, for what gave the first 
occasion to the new direction to his philosophizing was, not 
the study of Fichte but of another Lusatian, to whom his 
attention had been very particularly directed by Baader— 
-Jacob Bohme. Even the one leading idea in his treatise 
on Freedom, viz., that nothing has reality except the will, 
an idea of which it has been said that Schelling, just as 
Schopenhauer did later, borrowed it, without doubt, from 
Fichte, might very well have been taken from Bohme. 
This fact, now, that the theosophy of the Middle Ages became 
for him the instrument whereby he should deliver himself 
from pantheism, together with the fact that the much greater 
influence (connected therewith) which this theory of his has 
had and still has, justifies the fact that in this account it is 
separated from the attempts just named, and, in spite of the 
fact that it existed merely as a fragment until Schelling’s 
death, is placed after, i.e., ranked above, them. 

2. The Philosophical Investigations relating to Freedom , 
which appeared in the year 1809 in Schelling s Philosophical 
Works, with which connects itself as supplementary to it, the 
Memorial of the Work on Divine Things , which appeared 
in 1812, as also the Letter to Eschenmiyer , written in 1813, 
(the former in the seventh, the two latter in the eighth, vol¬ 
ume of the Collected Works), take for their problem the 
obviating of pantheism, which makes God the author of evil, 
and of dualism, which is a system of entire distrust of the 
reason, by answering the question as regards human freedom. 
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This is possible only in a system the soul of which is the 
idealism which, alone, Fichte admitted to be valid, and the 
body of which is the realism which, alone, Spinoza maintained, 
and as little fears the charge of naturalism as that of 
mysticism. This system starts with the position that there 
is, in the last instance, no other being than willing, that will¬ 
ing is original being; and combines with that the distinction 
that had been made already in the Authentic Exposition , 
between essence, in so far as it exists, and, in so far as it is only 
a ground of existence, and arrives at the principle that, there¬ 
fore, even in God, the true real, a distinction must be made 
between God as the ground of existence and as the existing 
God. The former would be that in God which is not God, 
and may be termed eternal nature; the latter, on the con¬ 
trary, may be termed understanding because in it God ex¬ 
ists , is revealed. Both are will, the former dark, intelli¬ 
genceless, natural will, longing, the latter, on the contrary, 
the expression of this longing; in their identity God is 
love, mind, free-creative will. As such, He is to be distin¬ 
guished from the presupposition of that opposition, the indiff¬ 
erence, the original ground, which as being impersonal is not 
at all affected with that opposition, is God as alpha, whereas 
the personal God is God as omega. As all personality 
rests upon a dark ground, inasmuch as it is natural selfhood 
transformed by the mind, so also does the Divine personality. 
God becomes personality by transforming this dark ground, 
that which was earlier called the Absolute, and the irrational, 
since it is the extreme opposite of the mird, into personal 
mind. Between that point of indifference (alpha) and this' 
of identity (omega) there falls, now, the “ separation of 
forces,” as Schelling here calls it, which is necessary that a 
perfect subordination of the dark principle to the light may 
take place. The philosophy of nature shows how natural 
existences form a series of stadia, in which everywhere is 
recognisable a duality of principles, self-will and universal 
will, of which the former appears everywhere in the irrational 
residuum that is not embraced under the law, but is not to 
be regarded as evil although evil may spring out of it. This 
happens in man, in whom both principles, the nature of which 
is to form, as vowels and consonants, the word of transformed 
spirituality, are separable, that man may subject the dark prin¬ 
ciple, self-will, to the light, the universal will. If this is done, 
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the spiritually transformed selfhood rises superior to them 
both. But—and to this the natural will continually solicits— 
if self-will is exalted above universal will, then arises thereby 
evil, which, therefore, consists not in self-will, nor in the se¬ 
paration of the same from the universal will, but rather in 
a false unity of the two. Evil is not a privation, but it is 
opposition to the good, just as also, in the good, self-will is not 
wanting but is subordinate to the universal will. In animal ap 
petite and in instinct, both come to light, but not good and evil. 
Man can stand only above or beneath the animal. The 
first ground of evil is contained, of course, in God, in that in 
Him which is not God, but not evil itself. The irrational, the 
horror-exciting in nature, which still is not the evil, also has 
its root in that dark ground. Hence the analogies between 
that which the realm of nature and that which the realm of 
history present, the periods of which run parallel one to 
another. The universal necessity that sin become purified and 
the necessity that the evil be, nevertheless, arbitrary choice, 
that the Fall be one’s own sin, coincide, as, already, Kant has 
shown by his doctrine of the “ intelligible ” character, which 
is in the most exact harmony with that of radical evil; so that 
the nature of man from which his transgressions flow is his own 
deed, which lies in eternity, t.e., which does not indeed affect 
his nature as a state pre-existent to life but non-temporally. 
As such a nature man posits himself from all past eternity, 
as such a nature, a certain bodily organization being added, 
is man born. Hence it is a predestination, which, because a 
self-determined predestination, does not destroy freedom. And 
it is conceivable that the original act implicitly contains in 
itself conversion also. Through the false union of the two 
principles there makes its appearance, inasmuch as the personal 
God is ideal, another spirit, the inverted God, that nature 
having the character merely of a potency, which never is but 
always merely will be, and can be really comprehended 
(actualized) only by the false imagination (podtp Xoytarjwv), which 
is just sin, the selfinullifying and self-consuming contradiction. 
Hence the destination of the evil is not a conversion of it 
into good but a reduction to the condition of a potency. This 
subjection is the final goal. But the perfect is not in the be¬ 
ginning, since God is a life and therefore also has a fate. He 
is subject to suffering and becoming, as the holiest mysteries 
confess in the doctrine of a suffering God and the promise, 
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that He will be (not is) all in all. A completed God were 
no God. The new kingdom, which follows the appearance 
of that in which God became man in order that men nfight 
again become God, reveals God as spirit, i.e., as actu real. 
Herein consists His personality, which therefore realizes 
itself by a process of transformation entirely similar to that 
by which human personality forms itself by the fact that 
feeling is actualized through the understanding. 

3. More at length than in the treatise on Freedom this 
last point is discussed in the Stuttgart Private Lectures , which 
were delivered immediately after the appearance of that 
treatise and first appeared in print after Schelling’s death 
(Wks., vii. pp. 418-4CS4). Here the thought is, If we demand 
a God whom we may regard as a living personal being, we 
must assume that His life has the greatest analogy with human 
life, that, in a word, He has everything in common with man, 
dependence excepted (Words of Hippocrates). All that God 
is, He is of Himself; He begins with Himself in order at 
last also to end purely in Himself. God makes Himself, and 
hence He is not already from the beginning a completed being. 
As human life begins in unconsciousness, so also dons the 
divine, as the silent thought of itself, without express-i m or 
revelation, a condition, which may be called the indifference 
of the potencies, because the two principles, which, as in us, 
so in God, are the dark unconscious and the conscious, are 
unseparated. As in us self-formation consists in the fact that 
we transform the former by the latter and attain to clearness, 
and begin to separate ourselves in ourselves, to elevate the 
better part above the lower, so also does God. The two 
principles in God are being (real), which is the predicate of 
the existent, and the subject of being, the existent (ideal) itself. 
In order to exist as a living being, God, according to the 
fundamental law that without opposition there is no life, must 
as existent separate Himself from His being (in this making of 
self independent of self consists moral growth even in man), 
must separate Himself from that which may be termed God’s 
nature, matter, the individual, the selfhood, or even the egoism 
in God. When God makes this a substratum of the universal, 
and ceases to be the Self-enveloped, the Dark,—this is love, 
through which He, expanding, becomes the being of all 
beings. If the egoism prevailed, there would be no creature; 
the overcoming of the divine egoism by the divine love is 
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creation (nature = subdued force). Divine egoism is the matter 
ouj of which -real living nature is created. In the Answer 
to Eschcnmayer , of April, 1812 (Wks., vii. pp. 161-193), 
Schelling expresses himself as follows : “ You would seek the 
irrational in the heights; I in the depths. I call that which 
is most opposed to mind being as such, or what Plato called 
the non -existent. God has the ground of His existence in 
Himself, in His own primal nature, to which God as subject 
of His existence belongs. I have called it elsewhere, in 
order to distinguish it from the subject of existence, not 
God but the Absolute. Those persons are shy of the humani¬ 
zation of God who would fain be regarded as philosophers 
by profession. But suppose it were discovered by con¬ 
tinued speculation that God is really self-conscious, personal, 
living, in a word, man-like, that He is human, who can 
offer any objection to that? You say, God must be abso¬ 
lutely superhuman. But if He would be human—if He 
would humble Himself? Understanding proceeds from that 
which is without understanding, light from darkness, but 
darkness extinct, overcome, as salvation proceeds from 
extinct sin, as heaven were effectless without hell, which it 
van<pushes. If God is and shall live in man, the Devil 
must die in Him. But just for that reason must be ear¬ 
nestly repudiated the calumnious assertion that the ground 
in God is the Devil. That the evil is actualized only in the 
creature, is repeatedly asserted in the treatise.” Shortly before 
this Answer to Escfieumayer was written, appeared the merci¬ 
less reply to Jacobi: Memorial of the Work on Divine 'Filings 
(Tubingen, 1S12, Wks., viii. pp. 19-136), in which he defends 
his docirine particularly against the charge of naturalism. I 
asserted, he would say there, that nature is the (as yet) non- 
exUtenl (merely objective) absolute identity. Since, further, the 
existent in general must be above that being which is merely 
the substrate of its existence, it is manifest that the existing 
identity (God as eminent being, God as subject) is placed 
above nature. *Hence was it, even in the Authentic Ex¬ 
position, said of nature that she lies beyond the absolute 
being of identity. That is to say, the absolute being of identity 
is the subjective; nature regard el from the absolute stand¬ 
point is yonder side of mind, from the finite standpoint, this side. 
Here, therefore, the existent identity, or God as subject, is ex¬ 
plained to be supernatural, as vice versa , the mere being of 
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identity is explained as sub-divine. As the real desideratum, 
is given, further, a scientific theism that conceives God as 
personality. But this is possible only if it be maintained as a 
fundamental principle that the ground of development always 
stands below that which is developed, and after it has served 
to the development, subjects itself as matter or instrument 
to it. Hence must even God, so surely as He is causa sui, 
have something before Himself, namely Himself; ipse sc prior 
sit necesse est, if it be not an empty word that God is absolute. 
This view, which, like the ecclesiastical ascitas , puts prior to 
the real essence of God the nature of this essence, does not 
exclude naturalism but surmounts it, makes it the foundation 
of theism. This fundamental being presents a double aspect. 
First, God makes a part, a potency, of Himself the ground, 
in order that the creature be possible ; that is what has been 
termed the condescension of God to the act of creation ; but 
likewise, secondly, He makes Himself the ground of Himself, 
that, by the subordination of the non-intelligible part to the 
higher, He may live free in the world, precisely as man, by 
the subordination of the irrational part of his nature, trans¬ 
forms himself into a moral nature. Such a God is not, of 
course, for those who would have a God complete once for 
all, i.c., a dead God. These deny that in God without 
which He would be subjectless, without personality. God 
is, therefore, first and last, alpha and omega; only as this last 
is He God, sensu eminenti , hence the former should not at all 
be called God, or at least should be so called only with the 
addition that He is Dcus inipticitus. This latter, God as 
alpha, is it which in the Authentic ^Exposit ion is called the im¬ 
personal indifference, in the treatise on Freedom the original 
ground ; only of it have the earlier works treated in treating 
of the Absolute ; these works, therefore,.give a knowledge of 
God only implicite i inasmuch as they treat of that which has 
still to transform itself into God. They have not given, did 
not profess to give, a theory of the real personal God, but 
only of that which is the absolute priiis of all, hence also of 
the personal God. That this becoming-personal of God has 
for the proper theatre of its manifestation the human spirit, 
particularly the religious consciousness, is variously suggested 
in the treatise on Freedom. Just so the idea that mythology 
forms the entrance to the most perfect religious consciousness. 
If, therefore, the work the composition of which Schelling 
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undertook immediately after the treatise, viz., The Ages of the 
World , of which a number of sheets were printed in the year 
1 Si 1, and again in 1813, but were not published, and the first 
part of which first appeared in the Collected Works (vol. viii. 
pp. 195-344) in a redaction of the year 1814, had been then 
published by Schelling himself, there would not have been 
seen in the academical lecture On the Divinities of Samothrace 
(1815, Wks., viii. pp. 345 et seql), with which Schelling 
bade farewell for a long time to the reading public, a declara¬ 
tion that he had substituted mythology for philosophy. J ust 
as little would the title of the withheld work and the circum¬ 
stance that the suppression of the already printed sheets 
coincided with the fall of Bonaparte, have furnished ground 
for the error that it related to the philosophy of history, partic¬ 
ularly of modern history. And, finally, astonishment would 
have been less great, when in North Germany it became 
known, first after Hegel’s death, that Schelling propounded 
a system in which the philosophy of mythology and the 
philosophy of revelation constituted the chief parts. It also 
proved, that the treatise on Freedom and the polemical 
works against Jacobi and Eschenmayer had not been read 
with very great attention. The Ages of the World were 
to treat, in three Books, the Past, i.e., the Age before the 
World; the Present, or the Age of this World; finally, the 
Future, or Age after the World. Only the first Part, as 
has been said, was published. It develops still more com¬ 
pletely what was suggested in the treatise on Freedom and 
further carried out in the Stuttgart Private Lectures; inas¬ 
much as, maintaining the saying of Hippocrates, that the truly 
human is the divine, and that the true divine is human, he 
everywhere shows the parallelism between the growth of 
personality in man and the self-realizing divine personality. 
The dark ground in God is here identified with necessity, 
and it is .pointed out that freedom is to be thought not without 
it, but as transformation and subordination of it. As already 
in the Stuttgart* Private Lectures , so also here he speaks 
of the relation of his philosophy to pantheism in general and 
Spinozism in particular. He recognised in it the grandest 
phenomenon in the course of modern philosophy, but at the 
same time declares that it is only the foundation of the true 
philosophy, which has to explain the personality and freedom 
not only of God but also of the Creature—a thing that to him 
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remains unintelligible. His agreement with Jacob Boehme ap* 
pears in individual passages still more here than in the works 
thus far described. Just so is to be remarked the appreciative 
manner in which the Bible, particularly the Old Testament, 
is brought forward. At the point at which Genesis begins 
the first Part closes. 

4. Since the doctrines of Schelling that became known 
later are, according to the plan of this account, discussed 
in another place, the critical observations on his Doctrine of 
Freedom find here their proper place. That by this doctrine 
he has sought to overcome pantheism not by excluding it, 
but by incorporating it into his system, he has stated so 
often that not another word need be spent on that topic. 
That this is done by emphasizing the two points which 
Spinozism and the System of Identity deny, personality and 
freedom, which with Fichte had been everything, and hence 
by an approximation to Fichte, Schelling would not at that 
time, perhaps, have confessed, though he did so later. As 
his Doctrine of Freedom herein occupies a place beside the 
doctrines of von Berger, Solger, and Steffens, or rather as 
those doctrines fall in with Schelling’s Doctrine of Freedom, 
so their agreement appears also in another point follow¬ 
ing naturally from that, which was discussed in § 322, 7. 
That nature is the absolute, is to be reconciled with the fact 
that it is only for us, or relative, if we see in it something 
absolute but not existing in an absolute manner, i.e ., if we 
regard it as a lower stage, as the sphere of transition to the 
absolute mode of existence of the absolute. This has already 
been done, very distinctly. At one time nature is charac¬ 
terized as a stage in the becoming of mind ; at another over¬ 
lapping subjectivity is spoken of; at another it is said that 
identity has the office of being instrument for it as subjective ; 
at another, finally, man is characterized as the terminal point 
of nature, who has to lead it to God, a fact by which finality 
in nature is explained, etc. (In verbal agreement with the 
last expression is Steffens's assertion that the philosophy of 
nature becomes teleology.) Accordingly, the schema of the 
magnet is as little suited to Schelling's Doctrine of Freedom 
as to the theories of the men last named ; the rather, the system 
advances from the beginning-point of the absolute, the prius 
of nature and spirit, to nature, and from this through its 
goal, man, to spirit, since its highest point proves to be spirit 
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living in spirits, and the spirits living in God. Since in this 
modification nature has, as before, the absolute and the in¬ 
telligence awakening in man as its limiting points, it is 
entirely explicable why Schelling treats the philosophy of 
nature as for ever valid. It is otherwise as regards spirit. 
This, now, has nature for its presupposition, does not any 
longer require to be treated, as earlier, in such a manner that 
nature is entirely abstracted from. Thus is explained why 
Schelling says of the treatise on Freedom, Now for the first 
time (as if he had not written the Transcendental Idealism ) 
something is laid before the public from the ideal part of 
philosophy. The earlier ideal-philosophy had in fact entirely 
lost its meaning, for it had been made co-ordinate with the 
philosophy of nature. Now, on the other hand, the theory of 
spirit is to have for its foundation the philosophy of nature, 
and such a theory of spirit has really not hitherto existed. 

§ 3=4- 

T KANS1TION. 

Summing up, according to the foregoing presentation, what 
Schelling achieved in philosophy—we find, first, that as the 
earliest adherent of the Science of Knowledge, and still more as 
the author of the System of Identity, he solved more perfectly 
than any one before him the first problem of the most modern 
philosophy ; for if any system can be called ideal-realism and 
real-idealism, it is his. But, secondly, in advocating, first, the 
Science of Knowledge and becoming clearly conscious in so 
doing that in this the choice between the Ego and God (vid. 
§ 269, 2) falls in favour of the former, and then the System 
of Identity, in which choice falls in favour of God, he brought 
to light in these two phases the opposition of the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, within the philosophy of the 
nineteenth century (Criticism). Thirdly, as the precursor of 
his friends, von Berger, Solger, and Steffens, he attempted 
to solve the problem presented by this opposition, the second 
problem of the most modern philosophy, inasmuch as he pro¬ 
posed a theory that reduced pantheism and the theory of Ego- 
hood, “apotheosis of the Fall of man,” to moments in a concrete 
monotheism, and thereby surmounted them. One might be 
tempted, respecting the solution of this problem, to place the 
three men named above Schelling, because they have presented 
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the result of their speculations in more or less complete, rounded 
systems, whereas Schelling had communicated to the world only 
individual fragments of his own; still more because they set 
forth their resolution of pantheism in strict scientific form, in 
a method and terminology, which since Descartes, Leibnitz, 
and Kant had been universally received as such form, where¬ 
as Schelling in a manner suggesting the Theosophists and, in 
particular speculations, the Schoolmen, in short, the Middle 
Ages, not so much deduced as, as he announced in the very 
first lines of the Ages of the World, stated or related. To 
the former, one is obliged to grant the preference, even though 
one would include the works written by Schelling in that 
period, but withheld. Such finished expositions as are pre¬ 
sented in Berger’s Outlines , or Stcffens’s Anthropology , Schcl- 
ling’s Doctrine of Freedom had not received; it remains a mere 
fragment Not so simple is the decision as regards the second 
point; what may be criticised as a defect in Schelling’s Doctrine 
of Freedom is, on the contrary, precisely a merit. As, that 
is to say, he had by his adoption of the entirely opposite 
standpoints of the Science of Knowledge and the System of 
Identity opened up for himself and those who went with him, 
the problem of reconciling the two theories, just so must the 
opposition between the philosophizing which produced the 
treatise on Freedom and the Ages of the World, and that out 
of which the Authentic Exposition had sprung, make it intoler¬ 
able to the subject of both, and to those who had followed him 
in that, to allow the two to remain unreconciled. How could he 
—to repeat Schelling’s own words—give up the philosophy 
that he himself had founded earlier, the invention of his 
youth? And again,ought not he and those who had been stimu¬ 
lated by him to combine it with what the mature man taught ? 
Such an attempt, however, coincides with the solving of the 
third problem which, above (§ 296, 3), was assigned to the 
most modern philosophy. In fact, not only individual doctrines 
of the System of Identity, but its whole spirit is naturalistic, 
pagan. Reflect upon the antipathy to the Bible which 
Schelling avows in his Lectures on Academical Study , on his 
admiration for the Neo-Platonic philosophy, which had found 
so much that was speculative in the wretched stuff of the 
Bible and its Jewish fables; reflect upon the deification of 
nature and the position allowed by the System of Identity to 
the State. Consider how high the youthful Schelling sets 
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art above religion, and how these theories, certainly not 
accidentally, appear in a classical presentation so often sug¬ 
gesting the ancients, and compare with that what Schelling 
wrote after the year 1809. Not Plato, nor Giordano Bruno, 
nor Spinoza, is his guide, but Jacob Boehme, and always 
there appear in the forefront of his speculations the concep¬ 
tions of the mediaeval Aristotelians, potentia and actus. The 
Stuttgart Private Lectures explain the State as an institution 
merely of fallen man. The Ages of the World exhorts to 
inquiries in the Bible, and particularly in the Old Testament. 
Later dogmas are neglected as the product of the saddest 
period of philosophy, for the historical facts of the plan of 
salvation; religion and its mysteries are the culmination of 
development; over Nature is cast a veil of mourning, which ' 
conceals only with a light covering, dread, horror, etc. In 
short, if Schelling had, as a naturalist who was pagan and 
antique in his thought, produced the System of Identity, his 
Doctrine of Freedom presents to us the mediaeval-minded theo- 
sophist; and as the appearance of Reinhold and his opponents 
had proved that even by Kant the opposite tendencies of the 
eighteenth century were not yet definitely fused, and the oppo¬ 
sition of the Science of Knowledge and the System of Identity 
had proved the like as regards the philosophy of the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, so now does Schelling, the 
young man and the old, prove that not only naturalism, but 
also theosophy can draw nourishment from Kant’s writings. 
It cannot be regarded as an accident that Schelling first began 
to occupy himself with Kant's Religion within the Limits of 
A/ere Reason after his Doctrine of Freedom. If the fact that 
the two opposite standpoints were occupied one after another 
by the 1 same man had suggested the problem also of the 
objective union of the two; this, nevertheless, could hardly 
succeed so long as both were before the public in so fragmen¬ 
tary a form, which failed to perceive many connecting links, 
indeed, whole parts of the system, and, as was shown above, 
very important «ones. It is otherwise when thd naturalism 
of the System of Identity and the theosophy contained in the 
Doctrine of Freedom are presented in a complete exposition, 
an exposition embracing every detail. The only thing that 
makes it possible to do this is the devotion of an entire life 
to this problem ; and there appear two men, friends of Schel¬ 
ling, in whom the two sides which he had exhibited in sue- 
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cession are so separated that the one occupies, throughout 
the whole of his long life, the naturalistic standpoint, to which 
he rose with Schelling’s assistance, but from which, how¬ 
ever, he has supplied to Schelling a variety of material for 
the improvement of the System of Identity; the other was 
throughout his life, longer by some years than that of the 
first, a grateful pupil of the Mystics and other philosphers of 
the Middle Ages, and might, before all others, have con¬ 
tributed to the circumstance that Schelling also, who highly 
honoured for a long time the man who was about ten years 
his senior, entered this path. Both are to be considered in 
the following section. 


SIXTH DIVISION. 

Cosmosopbs, Gbeosopbp, anb tbeir flDcbiation upon 

a Critical Basts. 

A.— OKEN AND BAADER. 

1 325- 

1. Although since the time when in the work of mine 
which has been frequently mentioned, I designated Oken and 
F. Baader as the two men who had, in fully finished systems 
of philosophy, advocated separately, and hence with much 
greater logical consistency, the two views which Schelling had 
successively put forth, when a young man and when advanc¬ 
ing in years, this position has been disputed, particularly by 
friends and pupils of Baader, I cannot acknowledge myself 
disabused of my opinion; and hence*refer to § 44 of my 
often mentioned book, because up to the present I know of 
no exposition of the philosophy of Oken more complete, and 
because, although my respect for Baader has since then been 
made still higher by the works of Hoffman, Lutterbeck, and 
others, I hold essentially the same view regarding his place 
as I then held. 

2. Lorenz Oken (bom Aug. 2nd, 1779; professor in 
Jena after 1807, in Munich after 1827, and after 1832 in 
Zurich, where he died Aug. nth, 1851) had written, al¬ 
ready in the year 1802, his Outlines of the Philosophy of 
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Nature , of which only a synopsis appeared in print, but copies 
of which exist in the handwriting of Eschenmayer and others; 
probably of Schelling also, for his Wurzburg lectures con¬ 
tain much that had been first said by Oken,—for example, 
that the classes of animals are representations of the sense- 
organs, and hence are to be arranged according to these. 
Before the Outlines appeared he had given to the reading 
public his work : Procreation (1805),as also the Commemoration 
treatise: On the Significance of Skull-bones (1807), a °d die, 
On the Universe (1808). The thoughts contained in the first- 
named work would, perhaps, have met with approbation earlier, 
if he had called the “vesicles,” which he supposed to be the 
elements of all organic bodies, and which in water are formed 
into animals and in the air into plants, cells instead of infusoria. 
The second work develops the thought which, unknown to 
Oken, had been broached by Peter Frank, that the skull is 
a combination of modified vertebne, and has become epoch- 
making in morphology. The third, finally, is occupied with 
the glorification, in an oratorical fashion, of nature as the only 
absolute; and shows how the macrocosm is given inward ex¬ 
istence and is concentrated in the microcosm, so that we can just 
as well call the senses the qualities of the universe become in¬ 
ward, as the universe a continuation of the sense-system. In 
the same year in which The Universe appeared, appeared a 
second Commemoration treatise, Ideas for a Theory of Light , 
Darkness , Colours, and Heat (1808), in which light is con¬ 
ceived as a tension of the a:ther, produced by the polarity 
of the central body and the planets, the motion of light being 
heat, which therefore appears whenever light is materialized. 
Finally, in the year 1809, appeared in its first edition his 
Text-Book of the Philosophy of Nature (Jena, 3 vols. ; the 
second edition in 1 vol.; likewise the third, much revised, Zurich, 
1843, in which he at the same time expresses himself regard¬ 
ing his performance). His Text-Book of Natural History has 
been characterized by investigators of nature as his most 
solid work ; his Natural History for all Classes has found the 
largest circle of readers (13 vols., Stuttgart, 1833-41). 

3. Oken’s express declaration that his doctrine is through- 
and-through physica contradicts neither the fact that he de¬ 
fines the philosophy of nature as the theory of the eternal 
conversion of God into the world, nor the fact that in his 
theory he treats of art, science, the State, etc.; for by God he 
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understands merely the Whole, or the All (hence in the third 
edition he employs these terms also); while by the world he 
understands individuals; and art, science, etc., are to him only 
natural phenonema. The Philosophy of Nature treats, in 
its three parts, of the Whole, Individuals, finally the Whole 
in Individuals, and falls accordingly into Mathesis, Onto- 
logy, and Biology (earlier Pneumatology). Mathesis, or the 
theory of the whole, treats as the highest mathematical con¬ 
ception “ zero,” which another would rather perhaps have de¬ 
signated by the term indefinite quantity. From it flow by 
virtue of opposition definite quanta. This separation into 
plus and minus is the primal act of the self-revelation by 
which the Monad becomes numbers, Unity many, God the 
world, and hence self-consciousness. The particular phases in 
this transition are :—primal rest as the substantial form of the 
primal act, or as the essence of God ; motion as the entelechy 
of God, or the entelechy form of the primal act, with which 
the All is time; finally, permanent time, space, or the form 
of God, who must be thought as a sphere, so that the exist¬ 
ent God, or the universe, is an infinite globe. Hence also 
every image of the same or everything that is a totality. 
These same stages repeat themselves, only in a more real way, 
in the primal matter, the a;ther, in which the first stage would 
be mere aether, darkness, chaos, gravity; the second would ap¬ 
pear as the aether under tension, light; the third, finally, would 
give heat, which extends itself in all dimensions, hence tending 
to fluidity, i.e., the nullification of all definite dimensions. Ail 
the three are united in fire. The fire-ball of aether forms the 
transition to the Second Part of the Philosophy of Nature, 
Ontology , as the theory of the individual. The Cosmogony, 
in which the attempt is made “ not to create the world 
by thrusting and knocking but by impaTting life,” and to pre¬ 
sent central body, planets, and comets as the work of the 
self-effecting polarity, and the Stoichiogeny and Stoichiology 
connected with that, which discuss the elements, earth, 
•water, air, fire, as also their functions, it being here ex- 
oressly pointed out that these elements must be chemically 
composite stuffs, form the transition to the individual pro¬ 
vinces of nature, and in such a manner that the combination 
of the earth-element gives, according as this combination is a 
combination with one, two, or three elements, binary, ternary 
or quaternary combinations, i.e., minerals, plants, or animals, 
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The first are treated, under the superscription Mineralogy and 
Geology, still in Ontology, and are divided into earth-, water-, 
air-, and fire-, minerals, i.e. % earths, salts, inflammables, and 
metals, of which the first form the real body of the planets, the 
rest its interior portion. As regards the formation of the planet, 
it is shown what share magnetism, electricity and chemism have 
in that. Plants and animals are treated in the ' 1 'hird Part of 
the Philosophy of Nature, Biology , and in this is first con¬ 
sidered, in the Organosophy, life in general, to which the 
transition is made through Galvanism. The primal slime, 
out of which everything was formed, is a soft mass of carbon, 
or earth-stuff, mixed with air and water, and exists as sea- 
sliine, out of which even men originate; perhaps only in a 
single favourable moment. The primal slime mediates also 
the transition of life from one individual to another, by virtue 
of which the individuals cease to exist and only the whole 
subsists. The first elements of all that is organic are the 
vesicles, or organic points, into which the dead organism is 
again resolved. Thrown upon the land, these primal vesicles 
become plants, in which the planetary life repeats itself; 
thrown into the water, they become animals, in which the 
cosmical life repeats itself (microplaneta, microcosm). The 
former are treated in the Phytosophy. The plant is defined 
as an organism fixed to the earth, which depends upon carbon 
and is drawn into the air towards the light. The necessary 
organs of the plant give at the same time the system of 
the vegetable kingdom, for this kingdom is only the inde¬ 
pendent exhibition of these organs, is the plant anatomized 
by nature itself. Hence the entire vegetable kingdom falls 
into the three sub-kingdoms of the pith, sheath, and joint plants 
(acotyledons, monocotyledons, dicotyledons), each sub-kingdom 
again into several provinces, etc. Following Phytosophy is 
Zoosophy. The animal may be called a self-movable flower, 
because in it there is added to the highest function of the plant 
self-locomotion. As the plant was merely a planetary organiza¬ 
tion, so the animal is also a solar and cosmic organization. It 
shares with the plant the sexual activity, but has individually 
the power of sensation. The three parts of Zoosophy, which 
correspond entirely to the three of Phytosophy,are:—Zoogeny, 
which treats of the tissues of the animal organism; Zoonomy, 
which treats of its functions; finally, Zoology, which treats 
of the system of the animal kingdom. Also here what is an 
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organ of the (whole or highest) animal, appears as an inde¬ 
pendent animal. The animal kingdom is dismembered man. 
Hence we have, first, the two sub-kingdoms of vegetative 
animals (ruminating animals) and carnivorous animals (flesh- 
animals). The former comprise in three sub-divisions nine 
classes. These latter comprise, in the first of their two sub¬ 
divisions, the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth classes (fishes, am¬ 
phibia, birds), in the second, the class of mammiferous animals, 
which divides into five sub-classes. These are the animals 
having senses; and the highest place among them is occupied 
by the eye-animal, man. He forms only one sub-class and one 
family; only one genus, is distinguished merely into species 
(races), which, again, differ as the senses do, the eye-man being 
the European. The highest functions of the animal, and par¬ 
ticularly of the highest animal, are treated in the last part of 
Zoology, Psychology. By the soul is to be understood the 
activity not only of an organ but of the whole body. The 
lowest phenomena of the psychic life, therefore, will be those 
above which the lowest animals never rise; since man in the 
abnormal condition of somnambulism falls back to that, Oken 
calls the condition of the molluscs, in which the functions of 
hearing and seeing are performed indiscriminately by one 
organ, mesmerism. From that point the animal rises though 
the feeling of caution (snails), of strength and fitness of 
members (insects), etc., to the point where all its organs 
become objects to it, where, therefore, it is like the animal 
kingdom, and the universe becomes man. His understanding 
is universal understanding; in it God has become flesh ; in it 
the art-impulse has become art-sense, comparison has become 
science. As in the art-impulse of the lower animals, so also 
in the actualization of human art, the highest is that which 
nature aims at. This we call beautiful. Since, now, nature 
aims at and produces nothing higher than man, man is also 
the true subject of art The man whom art represents is 
in heathen art the hero, in the Christian, the saint; for the 
gods of the heathens were men; Christian saints, however, 
are men who were gods. In science, which is the exposition 
of the world of reason, are to be distinguished various stages 
in which the various arts repeat themselves. Philosophy 
occupies the highest place, and, within it, the art of govern¬ 
ment. But all arts and sciences are united in the art of war, 
i.e., the art of freedom, of right, of the condition of blessedness 
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of man and humanity, the principle of peace. Hence is the 
hero the highest man. Through him humanity is free; he 
is God. 

4. Oken’s conversion of the whole of philosophy into the 
philosophy of nature is a carrying out of what Schelling in 
the period of the System of Identity only touched upon, and 
Blasche is not to be censured when he characterizes Oken as 
the perfecter of the philosophy of nature; what one does ex¬ 
clusively one usually does with mastery, and up to this very 
day one who makes the philosophy of nature his problem 
would be able to learn more from Oken than from any other 
man. That, now, among natural phenomena the State occu¬ 
pies the highest place of all’ is, like the apotheosis of the 
statesman (hero) with which the system closes, entirely apart 
from the fact that it suggests Schelling's divine conqueror, 
something that may, indeed, seem foreign to the Christian 
view, but is, on the other hand, vital to the ancient, according 
to which man was a political animal. But how strenuously 
Oken exerted himself to place himself outside the Christian 
mode of view is proved most strikingly by the circumstance 
that he assigns to the pagans the hero, to the Christians the 
saint, but finds no place in his system, which embraces every¬ 
thing, for the community of saints. The Church is not men¬ 
tioned among the human, i.e., natural, phenomena. On ac¬ 
count of this position it cannot seem strange, if in his sea- 
slime theory he suggests Anaximander (§ 24, 3), if in his 
reduction of physics to mathematics he appeals to the Pytha¬ 
goreans, if in the stress that is laid upon the spherical form 
of the All, as of the human skull, he recalls to memory 
Xenophanes and the Platonic Tinueus (§ 28, 5), etc. But just 
as natural will it appear that there are, throughout, no points 
in common with mediaeval ideas, and that just so soon as the 
first traces of an inclination to these appeared in Schelling, 
Oken, who had dedicated to him as his friend his juvenile work, 
turned a cold shoulder to him. If, again, Schelling in his 
Munich period calls Oken’s theory almost childish, and yet 
during his activity as teacher in Wurzburg borrowed so much 
from it, this is as explicable as that the man calls what he has 
laid aside childishness. But though between these two men 
there was possible, at least for a long time, the relation of 
mutual recognition, such a relation could never exist between 
Oken and the man in whom from the beginning to the end of 
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his scientific activity just those moment had prevailed to 
which Schelling first later, Oken never, had given place in 
himself. To Baader Oken stands opposed as Maimon to 
Reinhold, as Troxler to Wagner, as Schopenhauer to Herbart, 
indeed even more, for the opposition between the Middle Ages 
and antiquity is a sharper one than that between Hume and 
Leibnitz, or between the Eleatics and the Atomists. Whether 
it be an accident that this sharp opposition made its appear¬ 
ance between two who were born inside the Catholic Church, 
might be a question not without interest, but, at the same 
time not altogether easy to answer. 

5. Benedict Franz Xavier Baader (born March 27th, 
1765, in Munich, and died on the 3rd of May, 1841, in Munich) 
appears to have received his very first philosophical stimulus 
from Herder, then to have occupied himself with Kant, par¬ 
ticularly as a counterweight to the sensationalist doctrines 
the influence of which he felt while in England, but found this 
still more in the writings of Jacob Boehme, to whom he had 
been introduced by Kleuker and St. Martin. Boehme, then 
also other philosophers of the Middle Ages, Mystics as well 
as Scholastics, later still the Church Fathers, were very impor¬ 
tant influences in his development, which never, as was the 
case with almost all his contemporaries, afforded place in 
itself for Spinozism. Hence, also, Baader, who even in the 
philosophy of nature was never merely receptive, rejected, 
when, after his return from England, he came into closer 
contact with Schelling, everything pantheistic in Schelling’s 
writings, indeed even combated it, though without naming 
Schelling. On the contrary, when Schelling, not without 
being incited thereto by Baader, began to make himself 
thoroughly familiar with Boehme’s doctrines, and traces of 
that became visible in his Doctrine of Freedom, it was 
explicable why Baader expressed his agreement with these 
later works of Schelling much more unconditionally. In 
doing so, he, similarly as Steffens, who likewise regarded 
the later works of Schelling as the more perfect, could 
hardly admit Oken to be a philosopher. But how far the 
denomination of Baader as a Schellingian, repeated up to 
the present day, is from being correct, was long ago shown 
by Franz Hoffmann in the preface (which has also appeared 
as a work proper) to th$. second edition of Baader’s short 
works (.Baader in Relation to Hegel and Schelling. Leipzig, 
vol. 11. u u „ 
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.o-o\ With the exception of the: Fermenta Cogmtionis (6 
Parts' 1822-25). the Lectures on Religious Philosophy as also 
those’on Speculative Dogmatics (4 parts, 1827 1836), al 
works of Baader are separate treatises of only a few P *=' ’ 
oricrinating partly in his extended correspondence and par y 
oinof daily topics. I have given a complete chronologicahy 
ordered list of them in my larger work Since then the 
edition of Bander’s collected works, which at that time was 
onlv becmn, has been completed. Professor Pranz Hoffmann 
in Wurzburg together with several friends, has the credit o 
having arranged" 5 these and of having added to every division, 
within which*the works are chronologically arranged a very 
instructive introduction. Of the ^ e 

fifteenth a bi*,y of Baader by Hoffmann, bes.des letters 

of Bander's, the eleventh, extracts from his dunes. 

rr i ..ttPrhfrk • Urber den philosophisehen Standpunkt Hander's. Mam*. 

C ^,nz lUadn fcn lhilo- 

f/ 4 ' S t r. Hoffmann: Acht Abhandlungen uber Baader s 

sop/ue. Stuttgart, 18,5. F Baader ah Blunder der 

Lchrcn. Leipzig, ijs7- V r The S une • Die Weitallcr , 

BhilosoMiie der /ukunft. Leipzig, 1S5O. I ht Mnit . 

Lichtstrati ten aus Brans Baader s Her ken. Erlangen, 

6 To found a philosophy in which philosophy and theo- 
sophy should not be separated, by showing that the king- 
doms of Nature and of Grace run parallel, that every natural 
event has also an ethical meaning—this Baader has repeated y 
defined as his problem. To solve this, one must obviously 
take neither Aristotle among the ancients nor Spinoza 
among the moderns, for his master, but glided b> 

Master Eckhart and other theologians of the Middle Ages by 
Paracelsus and Jacob Boehme. In contrast to the Enlighten¬ 
ment of the eighteenth century, he laments the breach between 
philosophy and tradition, and recalls on every occasion the 
heroes of the patristic, scholastic, and transition period of the 
Middle Ages, from whom we can learn to fceal it. Not, 0 
course, by returning to them yW, but in such a way that what 
thev have taught be further developed, a requirement which 
persons of a medieval turn have not forgiven Baader, whereas 
to the Enlightened it wis much too medizeva m character. 1 
contrast to the fact that Oken converts philosophy 'nto mere 
■bhvsica in which religion and Church are given no place, 
Beider demands that philosophy be through-and-through 
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religious,—that there follow upon the religious fundamental 
science a religious philosophy of nature, upon this a religious 
philosophy of mind, which, since mind realizes itself only 
in society, culminates in the religious philosophy of society, 
which is, at the same time, a philosophy of religious society. 
What Baader calls sometimes logic, sometimes transcendental 
philosophy, sometimes theory of knowledge, forms the intro¬ 
duction to the whole system, and is just for that reason prefixed 
also to the fundamental philosophy. He conceives it to be 
one of the greatest merits of Kant that he brought to l«ht 
the necessity of such a theory of knowledge. Of course the 
presupposition that human knowledge is still a res Integra* 
and the absurd attempt to begin with mere self-certainty and 
so (/.<?., without God) try to find God, is a solipsism and sub¬ 
jectivism which Descartes introduced, and which is not to be 
approved of. From this solipsism and the opposite extreme, 
pantheism, which conceives our knowledge as part of the 
divine self-knowledge, the right doctrine, according to which 
our knowing is a participation in the divine self-knowing, a 
knowing with Him, true con-scientia, is far removed. From 
the fact that God’s being is not to be separated from His self¬ 
revelation and that, as Fichte has proved, every true being is 
self-consciousness, follows (what pantheism caricatures) that 
undoubtedly God knows Himself (also) in us. Here, now, is 
to be distinguished a series of stages, according as the divine 
knowledge merely permeates that of the created being, where 
the latter is constrained by God to know (as is the Devil), 
or is merely present with the same, which g ves the ordinary 
empirical knowledge as also the belief resting on authority, 
or is immanent in it, whereby knowledge becomes free and 
speculative. Hence knowledge is not exempt from authority, 
but stands over against it free, and destroys the possibility oi 
unbelief, not by introducing the use of the reason but by 
leading, through resignation to the divine reason, to the right 
use of the reason. In its truth, logic is the theory of the 
Logos, and those who make only the laws of thought its 
content forget that, as law and constraint, the Logos would 
speak only to the non-rational. To him who surrenders him¬ 
self to reason it is not a constraining burden but a liberating 
pleasure. Fata volentem dacunt nolentem trahunt. As the 
self-revelation of God is a self-forming, self-shaping, so is the 
co-knowledge, a co-shaping; hence speculative knowledge F 
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creative, genetic, original. Scimus quod facimus. But origi¬ 
nality as little excludes classicity as knowledge does authority, 
and the opposition of faith and knowledge, which both the 
Pharisees of faith (Pietists) and the Sadducees of (false) know¬ 
ledge maintain, is the scandal of our age. 

7. With such a theory of knowledge, it is natural that the 
real fundamental science with Baader should be Theology. Not 
to begin with God, he characterizes as a denial of Him. The 
development of his theology is such that he everywhere 
leans upon Jacob Boehme and St. Martin, often becoming 
merely a commentator upon these men. The two rocks, 
abstract theism, which conceives God as lifeless being and 
dead rest, and modern pantheism, which makes God first 
come to consciousness in man, Baader, after having finished 
his course (a logical course with Hegel and a historical with 
Schelling) attempts to avoid by distinguishing the immanent 
(logical) life-process of God (that eternal self-begetting of‘ 
God, as his pupil Hoffmann termed it, or His self-production 
out of His unrevealedness), in which God is eternally manifest 
to Himself, as the active ternary embraced by a passive 
recipient (the Idea),—by distinguishing such a process from 
an emanent (real) process, in which God becomes a tri-per¬ 
sonality, which takes place through the eternal nature, or the 
principle of selfhood, to overcome and sublate (to negate, 
conserve, and elevate) this principle being as necessary for 
God as for every other life which must rupture the mother in 
order to be born again and be perfect. If in the immanent, 
esoteric revelation God had expressed Himself, so in the 
emanent, exoteric, He unfolded Himself. Considering the 
great agreement of these doctrines with Jacob Boehme’s, it is 
conceivable that Baader continually appeals to this authority, 
and these Outlines are justified in referring back to § 234, 3. 
But besides thus appealing to the authority of Boehme, Baader 
often attempts, particularly in the lectures on Speculative 
Dogmatics , to give to his doctrine a basis which he calls 
anthropological,*or, also, retrogressive, because it reasons back 
from what results from the consideration of man (as a copy) 
to the eternal occurrings in the prototype. A more complete 
account of these processes is to be found in an exposition 
by Fr. Hoffmann, which was written under Baaders eye and 
recognised in his preface as a correct exposition : Speculative 
Development of the Eternal Self begetting of God } gathered 
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from Baaders Works. Amberg, 1835. This- was employed 
in the more complete development contained in § 44 of my 
larger work. They have been very well presented since then 
by Lutterbeck in the summary of Baader s doctrine which he 
prefixed to the index to Baader’s Works. Not only are the two 
processes confounded by pantheism, which puts the doctrine of 
the All-One in the place of the true doctrine of the AU-in-One, 
but are confounded with a third, the Act of Creation , which, 
because it is an act of freedom, is not to be construed, but 
only to be described; to which God is brought by no necessity 
or want but rather by a superabundance. Hegel and other 
pantheists make God first return upon Himself in the act of 
creation, whereas it is only His image with which He unites, 
and only in this sense can we, with St. Martin, call creation 
a recreation of God. Not speculation but history teaches us 
that God enters into the process from love,—desiring to be 
born again image-wise in the creature. Moses does not 
recount the beginning, but a later section, of this history; but 
trustworthy myths tell of what preceded. Whether he 
reckons among these also Boehme’s speculations, he does not 
say. Enough that here also die relationship is so great that 
we may refer back to § 234, 4, and Baader’s doctrine may be 
very briefly presented. The matter out of which, and the 
efficient cause by which, the triune God produced the world 
is eternal nature, without which creator and creature would 
coincide. Of the two parts of creation, the intelligent 
(heaven, angels) and the selfless (earth, natural beings), be¬ 
tween which, then, man falls, the former must be transient, 
in order that, by overcoming absolute necessary temptation, 
man may step out of involuntary innocence into the condition 
of a free child of God. Whereas true speculation places the 
possibility of evil in eternal nature (selfhood) and declares it 
to be necessary, the false, pantheistic speculation asserts this 
of self-seeking .or real evil. True speculation says, further, 
that this fall could be of a double nature, through pride and 
baseness. To this, history adds that the first fall took place 
with Lucifer, who, through his rebellious hate, put himself 
out of the pleasure of God into His displeasure, and now 
experiences the fact ,—-fata nolentem trahunt. This lying 
spirit wills, hence is personality, but never attains what he 
wills, real being; he is the tantalizing longing to realize 
himself. He will have, as a means to that, man, to whom, 
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through the separation of the abysmal and heavenly regions, 
has fallen the destiny of becoming, through the devolution of 
Egohood to the Ego, the deliverer of the selfless creature 
corrupted by Lucifer’s fall, a destiny for which his dominium 
in naturam fits him. But that man be this restorer it is 
necessary that God withdraw for a moment in order that man 
may choose whether, by overcoming temptation, he will make 
sure this unmerited, and hence uncertain, good fortune of 
Paradise, or will trifle it away. What choice he will make specu¬ 
lation cannot determine, but can assert that whatever choice 
he may make, freedom of choice will give place to the being- 
determined, so that now man must yield to his inclinations 
and must act as he is made to act. History, now, teaches 
us that man also fell, not, like Lucifer, from pride, but through 
basely becoming bewitched by nature beneath him and becom¬ 
ing beast-like. Once fallen away from God and after a choice 
once made and hence a vanished choice, mail anti the whole of 
creation with him would quickly have been precipitated into 
Hell, if God had not checked them in their fall and held them 
hovering over the abyss. This detartarization, or founding of 
the earth, over which the morning stars rejoice, and with which 
the opus sex die rum of Moses begins, is effected through 
temporal-spatial, i.e., material, becoming, so that matter, the 
concreteness of time and space, is not, as the Gnostics teach, 
the ground of evil but rather a punishment; hence a conse¬ 
quence of evil; it is at the same time also a means of defence 
against it. Since, that is to say, man has come into being 
out of eternity as the true time, which is the unity of all three 
time-dimensions and hence the Always, just so—as if out of 
the Everywhere into space, in which (apparent, or usually so- 
called) time is placed,—God’s love has therein shown itself 
temporizingly. Through constantly repeated mortifications 
man can now deny en detail what he had affirmed as a whole 
in the Fall; he who was subject to tempta lion now has time 
to withstand tempta/wro. In this condition of suspension, 
the man living in the (apparent) time, is indeed removed out 
of eternity (true time), and, as one who only seeks or be¬ 
wails the present (enjoyment), lives, properly speaking, with¬ 
out it; at the same time, however, he is thereby separated 
also from the more deeply fallen evil spirit, which lives in the 
false or the sub-temporal condition of despair which has no 
future; so that, therefore, matter or, if one, in agreement with 
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the Holy Scripture, calls the first matter water, this latter is 
the tear of sympathy with which God extinguishes the world- 
conflagration. Matter, thus, conceals the abyss of chaotic 
forces, is itself not the solution of the contradiction but only 
its arrest, hence is nothing rational or eternal but is at some 
time to vanish. It is the lodge in which the true process 
of embodiment takes place, since man forever overcomes the , 
material; a fact that, among others, is,witnessed in culture, 
which is therefore not merely verbally related to cultus. 
Since in matter is given the envelope that defends against 
wrath, the rejected infra-natural spirit can win entrance to the 
material world only through man, so that that is true of the 
Devil which pantheism fables of God, viz., that only in man 
does he come to reality, i.c., activity. 

8 . With the meaning just now given of matter, the passage 
is made to Baader’s Philosophy of Nature (Physiology, 
Physics), which appears as the Second Part of his Theology. 
Here, now, is to be mentioned, first of all, the decided opposi¬ 
tion to materialism, which identifies nature and matter. The 
merit of Kant, and of the philosophy of nature based upon 
him, is that it contains at least indications as to how to get 
beyond that point. That the essence of matter is placed in 
gravity points, since gravity is dislocation, the being removed 
from the .centre, to the conclusion that material existence 
can be neither the original nor the normal existence. Just so 
the discord everywhere pointed out by Schelling, and by him 
regarded, of course, as the normal condition, should lead us' 
to attend more to the condition preceding the. discord, and to 
recognise that life consists merely in the overcoming of the 
opposition. But the modern philosophy of nature has won 
for itself the most decided credit by the fact that it has 
restored the conception of penetrability, which the mechanistic 
view denies, and has by dynamism pointed out that the visible 
is a product of immaterial principles, that, therefore, it is not 
inconceivable that the product may at one time be invisible. 
A primary law, obviously, which can perhaps be called the 
fundamental law of nature, has hitherto been neglected : that 
everything that has its ground and nourishment in occultation 
is deprived of these in manifestation, or that what as latency 
is necessary to life, is as potency hostile to it. (Hegel is the 
only one who recognises this, in his “ sublation [aufheben].) 
Without this law neither the main problem of Physiology, 
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How has the selfless creature become material ? nor that of 
Anthropology, How has man become evil ? which has the 
closest connection with the first, is solvable. The stages of 
this disintegration are carried out in agreement wfith the 
Mosaic narrative, just as by Boehme,—through appetite for the 
gratification of the animal function, sinking into sleep in conse¬ 
quence of that, becoming sexual, falling—and it is shown how, 
now that the trinity which man bears in himself as a counter¬ 
part of the tri-personality is marred, so that he who should by 
the spiritualization of body and soul be wholly spiritual, is so 
only in part, and is a merely composite, fragmentary nature, 
the three constituent parts of which may also be separated. 
It is so in death, in the equivocal and often morbid phenomena 
of somnambulism, and in religious ecstasy: 

Cf. Lutterbeck: (Fiinf Artikel) A us Baadcr's Nahtrphilosophie, in Frqh- 
scharamer’s Athenaum, II. und III. The same : Baader's Lehre vom 
Weltgebdude. Frankfort, 1866. 

9. The third and last part of the system is, according to 
Baader, constituted by Ethics. Frequently he also says,— 
Anthropology takes its place beside Theology and Physiology 
as the third part of the system. As only matter that is 
removed from its centre is heavy, so also only to the man 
devoid of moral character has it appeared as a burden, i.e., as 
law. Hence the Kantian system of morals with its tantalizing 
striving towards an unattainable conscious goal is properly a 
system of morals for the Devil. The true, i.e., religious and 
•hence Christian, Ethics knows that He who gives the law 
also fulfils it in us, so that from being a burden it becomes 
a pleasure and ceases to be law. Hence its cardinal point 
is reconciliation [ VersoknungX which has more than a merely 
verbal connection with the Son [ Sokn\ Every system of 

morals that is without a saviour is without salvation; fallen 
man has not the capacity to reintegrate himself; hereditary 
sin, the seed of the Serpent, hinders him in this. But with 
this seed there remains in him, at the same time, the Idea, 
the seed of the woman, i.e., redeemability. This mere possi¬ 
bility is actualized by God’s placing Himself on a level with 
fallen man, and the reviving of the image of God that had 
receded before that of Satan, in the conception of Jesus by 
the virgin, the nuptual abode of God, so that in her Son man 
appears as he should be, the moral law become man, which is 
of course then not law, but is realized. Like hereditary sin. 
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hereditary grace propagates itself per infedionum vita, one 
may say. Prayer and particularly sacrament, by which man, 
who is only what he eats, eats into heaven, are the means 
by which rapport with Christ is produced, who effects in one, 
happiness, in another, a loathing of grace that is suggestive 
of hydrophobia. After the Saviour, by overcoming tempta¬ 
tion, has destroyed evil at its centre, has crushed under foot 
the Serpent’s head, it must be destroyed successively in the 
entire periphery, which is done by the constant mortification 
of Ego-hood, in which man co-operates with others in the 
attainment of his happiness,—is neither a solitary worker, as 
the Kantians would say, nor completely inactive, as Luther 
teaches. The good is not made a possession without heart¬ 
breaking, and this is not mere suffering. With the possession 
of salvation all disintegration is annulled, hence also indis¬ 
solubility and immortality are given. The guaranty of im¬ 
mortality lies in being unique, inasmuch as every individual 
completes the race to a totality; the guaranty of eternal 
happiness lies in the inamissibility of the same where 
temptation is destroyed. Since time and matter are the 
suspension of the alienation, this succeeds when they have 
ceased and the lodge is destroyed. Then follows the separa¬ 
tion of Heaven and Hell, in both of which God dwells; only, 
in the former, he is immanent in co-operating spirits, in the 
latter he permeates the refractory. The restoration of all 
things in the sense that all, even the maligners of the Holy 
Ghost; shall at some time be forgiven, is declared by Baader 
to be a sentimental non-Christian doctrine. The fact that 
the “payment of the last farthing” becomes a “purification 
through the pool” by which only the lowest stages in the 
kingdom of heaven can be attained does not conflict, how¬ 
ever, with “ ex i»fends nulla redemption All the proposi¬ 
tions that relate to the nature of man, so far as he is a 
member of a greater community, have been excepted from 
Baader’s works and brought into a collection, under Baaders 
supervision, by Franz Hoffmann, in Main Features of the 
Philosophy of Society by Franz Baader , Wiirzburg, 1817. 
As the leading proposition amongst these must be regarded, 
That there is no union without common subjection, and 
hence all disunion is sedition. Hence also a bond between 
rulers and ruled is inconceivable without religious char¬ 
acter, and to the false dogma, Hat athde , must be opposed 
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the correct one, dtat chrdtien. Experience teaches that not 
this state, but the atheistic, causes tolerance to disappear. 
With the Christian character of the State appears also that 
unlikeness of the members which is indispensable to every 
true unity. Christianity, itself a world-association, is every¬ 
where combated where there is a fight against associations 
and corporations. Impious practice in France, and still more 
impious theory in Germany, by the fact that in the place of 
the only sovereign, God, there has been put the sovereignty 
either of the prince or the people, and thereby the only 
defence against the despotism of the ruler (whether he be one 
or the mass), viz., the State or the corporation, been destroyed, 
has strained all relations ; the mobile, money, has become 
immobile in the hands of the few; argyrocracy has the servants 
of the chamber for masters of the chamber; and the peasant, 
who should be attached, not to the soil but, through posses¬ 
sion, to the territory, is made an outcast Instead of the 
doctrine that the State is a contract with earlier and later 
generations, people see in it, with Rousseau, a contract be¬ 
tween the individuals of one generation only, and suppose that 
it has a constitution only when every one can put it in his 
pocket. A presentiment of the truth is evinced, in our 
century of deputies instead of membership in the diet, in its 
caricature of the deputy, the chamber of representatives. Since 
such is the case, and since non progrcdi est regredi , the way 
must be paved for new forms. Free associations must again 
beget an esprit dc corps , and since instead of serfs represented 
by lords of the manor have appeared a proletariat, we have 
to do with the fact that these are not represented by deputed 
persons but are protected by an advocateship, which would 
be the only worthy function of the priest, who thereby best 
counteracts that hatred of priests which is, with most persons, 
the hatred of religion. Before all, must the delusion be given 
up that everything must be done by the government. Instead 
of overmuch formalism, the desideratum is the holding fast 
of certain vital truths: That property is a business, ruling a 
duty, and being ruled a right; that to be subject to merely 
human (especially one's owm) authority is unfreedom, etc. 
The succession of the forms of State among the Jewish 
people—theocracy, judge, king, is also that of the theories 
of the State that have appeared. These are related one to 
another as love, law', and authority. For the rest, the State 
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in which the nation stands as a distinct individual (party) over 
against other individuals, is a temporary institution, subsisting 
solely only so long as the Idea does not penetrate all persons. 
It is otherwise with the religious society, which transcends 
all nationalities and is thereby universal (catholic) viz., the 
Church. In analogy with his doctrine of the State, Baader 
constantly points out that where the antiquated is clung to 
men do not follow the good old times, which clung to 
the living. The opposite of stagnation is revolution, which 
Baader sees in rationalism, religious liberalism. This, with 
him, nearly coincides with protestantism. Since, upon the 
appearance of this the Church did not see in it, as it for¬ 
merly did in every heresy, the stimulus for a new evolution, 
did not seek to answer the questions raised by the age of 
the Reformation (the relation of ecclesiastical and political 
authority, the relation of faith and knowledge), it has only 
prolonged an obligation which should have been discharged. 
Protestantism which, for the rest, in its original form is no 
longer divided inter vivos , but into pietism and nihilism, has 
accomplished still less, and it bears the blame, if, instead of 
Scripture, tradition and science forming a unity (tres facinnt 
collegium ), one-sidednesses have formed themselves, which 
they who speak of a Petrine, Pauline and Johannine Christi¬ 
anity would make perpetual. Nothing, therefore, is more 
needed than an alliance with speculation. An excommunica¬ 
tion of intelligence, which the servile counsel, would be an¬ 
swered with an excommunication from intelligence. The 
Catholic has first to disabuse the Protestants of the delusion 
that they are the sole possessors of science. He does that 
when he shows that unscientific and irrational rationalism is a 
product of protestantism. Then he has to establish a really 
scientific theology, which, at the same time, is a true science 
of nature, in order that also the error of supposing that the 
physics of the present day, which is possessed by a real 
ideophobia, is the only rational physics, may disappear. In 
opposition to the alien blindly-believing party, which desires to 
know nothing of religion but pays others to know it for them, 
in opposition to the equally alien anti-religious natural science, 
it is time that the old German science should rise to the thought 
of how in the philosophus teutonicus it has had its hero, to 
guide itself according to whom is the problem of the present. 

Hamberger: Fundamcvtalbegriffe von Frans Baade?*s Etkik , Politik uni 
RcHgion'philosophie. Stuttg., 1851. 
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Transition to the Concluding Systems. 

r. As in the presentation of the doctrines of Herbart and 
Schopenhauer the citing of particular instances of opposition 
could be omitted all the more that this would have been a 
mere repetition of what § 41 of my larger work has said, just 
so is it with a comparison of Baader and Oken, and what was 
said in that work in § 44, 19. Even where they agree, even 
verbally, the diametrical opposition still remains, and though 
Baader approves Oken’s conception of man as the iron which 
has as its magnet that to which his attention is directed, 
Oken might have seen in the sense in which Baader under¬ 
stands this, such a perversion of his own meaning, as Baader 
would if Carl Vogt should say, that he entirely agrees with 
him in holding that man is what he eats. This opposition 
may be stated thus: By Oken the whole of philosophy is 
converted into the philosophy of nature, by Baader into the 
philosophy of religion. But just for that reason philosophy, 
if it should aim at being everywhere not both at the same 
time, as Baader will have it, but the one in one part of the 
system and the other in the other, will do well to seek in¬ 
struction from Oken there, and from Baader here. But the 
latter was given (§ 296, 3) as the problem of the most 
modern philosophy; hence they have brought philosophy 
considerably nearer the solution,—more perhaps than if they 
had been less one-sided. 

2. But if we review, now, the manner in which the moments 
combined in Kant have developed themselves, there has, in 
the first place, again made its appearance even within Criti¬ 
cism itself, through the opposition between Reinhold and his 
critics, who both regarded themselves as the true followers of 
Kant, the opposition that had divided the eighteenth century 
up to the time of Kant; and where it was again resolved 
(by Fichte and * Schelling), there is given a more enduring 
reconciliation than Kant himself coulcf have brought about. 
That philosophy must be ideal-real ism, is settled. It has, in 
the second place, been shown in the opposition of the Science 
of Knowledge and the System of Identity, that the union of 
pantheism and individualism, as attempted by Kant, was far 
from being the complete solution of the second problem of 
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the latest philosophy, but that it was necessary to get beyond 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries by the setting up 
of a theory that made possible a concrete monotheism and a 
view of the State in which neither the individual is sacrificed 
to the whole, nor vice versa. This, Schelling, together with 
his friends, attempted in his Doctrine of Freedom. But now, 
since, in the third place, the sides that had been united by 
the bond of his personality, and which had caused to appear 
in him, first, the philosopher who adopted ancient views and 
deified Nature and State, then the philosopher who adopted 
the mediaeval way of thinking and immersed himself in God, 
had become, in the most marked manner, free and distinct in 
Baader and Oken, the period has come in which the third 
problem also may find its solution, namely, the problem of 
framing a system in which (without the giving up of the two 
conquests just mentioned) Antiquity and the Middle Ages 
appear in the service of the nineteenth century; where cos- 
mosophy and theosophy become moments in anthroposophic 
philosophy. 

3. Of the three systems which until now appear to have 
most fully solved this problem, the panentheism of Krause, 
the panlogism of Hegel, and the positive philosophy of Scuel- 
ling, the third, since Schelling expressly confesses that he 
gained through Hegel the insight that what he had taught 
up till then was only a part of the whole system, and, because 
the latter did not begin to become known till after Hegel’s 
death, and, even after being put forth in the Authentic Ex¬ 
position , contains only individual parts entirely wrought out, 
and, regarding many things, only fruitful hints, must be 
separated from the other two and assigned to the section 
which considers the ferment in German Philosophy since 
Hegel’s death. But it may be mentioned even here that the 
union, not easily again to be found, of early ripeness, long 
life, and youthful-minded old age, made it possible that the 
same person should become a successor in that in which he 
had been a predecessor. 

B, —KRAUSE’S PANENTHEISM. 

§327- 

i. Karl Christian Friedrich Krause (born May 6th, 
1781, after 1S02 Privatdocent in Jena, after 1804 in retired 
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life in Dresden, in Berlin in 1814, in the following year again 
in Dresden, after 1823 Privatdocent in Gottingen, died, when 
about to habilitate himself in Munich, on the 27th of Septem¬ 
ber, 1832). A complete list of his works, both those pub¬ 
lished by himself and those published after his death by his 
pupils, is to be found in § 45 of the work of mine which I 
have so often cited. As the most important are to be 
mentioned: Plan of a System of Philosophy (Jena, 1804); 
System of a Theory of Morals (1810); The Prototype of 
Humanity (1811); Sketch of the System of Philosophy : the 
first division, Analytical Philosophy (1825); Sketch of the 
System of Logic (1828); Sketch of the System of the Philosophy 
of Right (1828); Lectures on the System of Philosophy 
(1828); Lectures on the Fundamental Truths of Science (1829). 
To these are to be added the works that came out after his 
death through the exertions of von Leonhardi : The Theory 
of Knowledge , The Absolute Philosophy of Religion , Spirit 
of the History of Humanity , Biology and Philosophy of 
History. (His many works on mathematics, and on music, 
in which he was a virtuoso, as also the works in Freemasonry, 
which are decisive as regards the fortunes of his life, are here 
passed by.) 

Lindemann : Ucbersichithhe Darsteltutig ties lebens vnd dcr Wmenschafls- 
lehre C. Chr. Krause's und desscii Standfunktes zur Friemaurcr- 
bruderschaft. Mtinchen, 1839. 

2. According to Krause,—Spinoza, Schelling, Wagner and 
Hegel are right in representing philosophy as absolutism, 
i.e., as the theory of the absolute. This theory, particularly 
as developed by Schelling in his riper (later) works, as, e.g., 
in the Memorial , should not be called a theory of the All as 
God, but of the All as in God, not pantheism but panentheism, 
since it merely teaches that “ God essentiates everything 
finite in, under, and through Himself.” To the philosophy 
of faith and feeling a theory is obviously repugnant which, 
in opposition to its unknowability of God, makes God the 
proper object of knowledge, in opposition to its certainty 
(only) of the finite, makes precisely this the most uncertain 
of all things. Just so also does it stand in opposition to 
the subjective science of self represented by Kant and Fichte, 
to which the individual rational being is the highest. And 
yet, in spite of this opposition to absolutism, true philosophy 
must concede to those subjective tendencies their due, 
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for its problem is to overcome all one-sided tendencies that 
have appeared in the entire course of philosophy, by the 
reconciliation of them. How this is done can be shown only 
•after a survey of the entire organism (organic structure) of 
science. Here it is important, first, that this should not be 
identified with philosophy, since there is also a science of ex¬ 
perience or history, which now has a place beside philosophy 
as its co-ordinate science, and, again, that it be subordinate 
to the first part of philosophy, the foundation science; and, 
finally, that it be united with philosophy also in a science— 
the philosophy of history. If, now, we abide by philosophy, 
this so solves the just-mentioned problem of the reconcilia¬ 
tion of subjectivism and absolutism that it fails into two 
“ courses,” the first of which, the subjective-analytic, starts 
with self-consciousness as the first certain knowledge, rises 
gradually to the highest fundamental thought, from which then 
in the objective-synthetic course we descend to that with 
which we started ; whence it appears in an obvious manner 
that in the whole system everything twice comes to view. 

3. The Subjective-A Italy tic Course, on which, particularly 
the Fundamental Truths , The Lectures on the System of 
Philosophy , and the posthumous work, Theory of Knowing , 
are to be consulted, shows how the question regarding the 
relation of knowledge to the object, which the pre-scientifie 
consciousness does not at all put to itself, introduces us into 
philosophy, which therefore begins with tlie question : How 
do we come to ascribe to ourselves a true knowledge of 
objects ? Primarily, we know only of our bodily conditions, 
with the help of the phantasy, which functions according to 
definite non-sensuous presentations (time, space, motion), and of 
the understanding, which functions according to definite con¬ 
ceptions, judgments, and syllogisms, these become external 
objects; and thus that first question drives us further back, 
to the question : How come we to know of our bodily condi¬ 
tions ? It appears that this happens only because we attribute 
them all to a single Ego. In the self-viewing of the Ego, of 
the truth of which there can be no doubt, is found a fixed 
starting-point, as also a subjective criterion of truth. What 
is as certain as I am, is. But if we inquire more closely into 
tvhat or how we find ourselves in this Inner, it appears that 
the self-viewing of the Ego contains a unity of body and mind 
(soul), or is human Ego. Further, the finitude wdiich is to be 
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found in the self-viewing of the Ego, leads beyond the Ego, 
both because of the being limited by other Egos, of whose 
existence I cannot doubt, and of the fact that the individual 
functions of the Ego limit themselves. Finitude or limited¬ 
ness belongs only to what is part of a whole; since the 
part stands related to the whole as the consequent to the 
ground, not every existence, but every finite existence, postu¬ 
lates a ground or whole, in which or by which it is founded. 
The Ego, since it is a unitary essence and is also finite, points 
to two wholes—to nature, of which its body (it as bodily 
nature) is part, and to reason, of which its mind (it as 
thought-nature) is a part. But just so do these two, since 
they are limited, point to an essence that is above them, 
which may therefore be termed original essence ( Urwesen ). 
But even this points to a still higher thought. The syllable 
ur ( =ueber , over) indicates a relation; that which trans¬ 
cends ail relations, hence is absolutely non-relative, is to be 
designated God or essence absolutely, hence not with the 
article. The viewing of essence or God is the one and un¬ 
conditioned viewing which as presentiment accompanies all 
others and gives them support, so that “As true as God lives ” 
is the highest asseveration, and guarantees reality to all that, 
without the intuition of essence, would have only the validity 
of a problematical thing, a dream. The viewing of essence, 
Schelling’s intellectual perception, Hegel’s absolute Idea, is 
the terminal point of the Analytical Course, which is necessary 
because we find ourselves outside it, and philosophy is, there¬ 
fore, the theory of essence, knowledge of God; the expression 
knowledge of the world is far from being adequate. 

4. If, in the Analytical Course, subjectivism received due 
recognition, so does absolutism in the Objective-Synthetic 
Course, which, just because it is the correlate of the former, 
follows the diametrically opposite way. In the Encyclopedia 
of Philosophical Sciences accompanying his posthumous work 
on Knowledge, Krause gives a conspectus of the organic 
structure of this,*by far the more important, part of his philo¬ 
sophy, It begins with the consideration of “ Essence," and 
science as occupying itself with essence, before the latter is 
conceived as original essence, and hence, as pure theory of 
essence, constitutes the real Foundation-Science , is at the same 
time Ontology and Theology. With the exception of Hegel, 
the moderns have unjustifiably neglected this, a fact that has 
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led them also to judge so unjustly the Schoolmen, but particu¬ 
larly also Wolff. All other sciences are reached by descending 
from the foundation-science, which contains their principles. 
First is reached the science that considers essence-as-original- 
essence, and could, therefore, be distinguished from the 
highest science, the theory of essence, as the theory of origi¬ 
nal essentiality, unless one prefers to incorporate it in the 
foundation-science as its last part. If this is done, the 
foundation-science has nothing else to consider than essence 
in itself, just as in geometry we must first know what space is 
in itself before we can know what it is within itself, i.e., what it 
contains. In this investigation there presents itself an organic 
body of essentialities, a system of categories, which constitute 
the content of the foundation-science, or metaphysics. Al¬ 
though the tables of categories of Aristotle, Kant, and Hegel 
are defective, it is yet a merit to have laid down such tables. 
Krause pays the penalty for his otherwise unfortunate fancy for 
substituting for all technical expressions that have been natural¬ 
ized in German newly-formed German ones by disheartening 
his readers; and to make one’s way through his theory of cate¬ 
gories, which he regards as a chief merit, has thereby been made 
a much more difficult labour than it would otherwise have been. 
For this reason not many are wont to undertake it. The in¬ 
vestigation of essence inquires first what it is, i.e., regarding its 
essentiality, and finds in this, since God is One, i.e., a Self and 
a Whole, that in the essentiality, unity, sameness and whole¬ 
ness are to be distinguished ; but at the same time they must 
be united to constitute essential unity or unit try essentiality. 
The positive character which we find in the essentiality of God 
leads to the conclusion that to Him belongs propositionality, by 
virtue of which He is assertive essence. In propositional ity are 
distinguished moments exactly analogous with those distin¬ 
guished in essentiality (rightness, compass or comprehension, 
unity of propositionality) so that if they both are again combined 
into a unity in “ propositional essentiality ” or beingness 
(existence), it will appear strange to no one if, in the moments 
of these last combinations, the first, second, third members of 
the first two triads always again make their appearance (to 
selfhood and rightness there corresponds here relationality, 
to wholeness and compass, containedness or intention, to 
unity of essentiality and of proposition, unity of being). Since 
everything must be considered with reference to imposition- 
VOL. ir. x x 
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ality, oppositionality, and compositionality (*>., thesis, anti¬ 
thesis, and synthesis), there must then again be opposed to 
these categories their opposites (hence to wholeness parthood, 
to rightness counter-rightness as, in negative quantity, limit 
or finiteness is opposed to comprehension, etc.); finally, those 
opposed to one another must be combined with one another 
in order to have the entire organic structure of the absolute 
essentialities, under which at last appears perfection, also, as 
the actual proof that it is attained. The combinations of 
individual categories, the possibility of which lies in the fact 
that of every essentiality of God every other can be predi¬ 
cated, are to be numerically determined by calculation of 
combinations. (Krause very often praises the Schoolmen just 
because of that for which they are ridiculed, viz., the fact that 
they had formed such words as altcritas , quiditas, heccccitas. 
This is explicable: the last-mentioned words show a literal 
agreement with Lully [i rid* § 206, 5 j, of whom he otherwise 
appears to know nothing.) Whereas the theory of essence as 
such, or the eternal essentialities, forms the foundation for a 
group of philosophical disciplines which Krause designates as 
formal theories, or theories of essentiality, like mathematics, 
the fundamental conception of which results from a union of 
wholeness and limitation, etc., the content of the material 
theories, or theories of essence, is formed by the answering 
of the question as to what God is within and under Himself. 
(Instead of is, it would perhaps be better to say has, since 
Krause expressly says, What God is in Himself, signifies 
entire essentiality of essence ; while what God is [has] ivithin 
Himself is only a partial aspect of essence; and in another 
place, Beauty is an essentiality not only within , but in 
essence.) The transition to this is formed by the fact that if 
we consider more closely the notions oppositeness, order and 
ground, which were found in all the complete tables of cate¬ 
gories, this leads to the result that essence must be conceived 
as original {i.e., over-) essence. Whereas, now, essence only 
feels and thinks itself, is in itself or within itself, essence-as- 
original-essence is within that which is comprehended by it, 
the totality of things, the world, thinks the world and in re¬ 
lation to it Therefore the ordinary consciousness, when God 
is in question, always thinks of essence-as-original-essence. 
The pre-supposition to that, essence, transcends its horizon. 

5. The essences which God is within Himself or which stand 
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in and under essence, out of and under essence-as orvginai- 
essence are embraced under the term world; and hence that 
part of philosophy which follows the foundation-science may be 
called Cosmology, which, therefore, considers the things that fill 
God’s essence and display the God that is like-in-Himself 
and affected with no opposition. Here first meet us, as the 
first eternal parts, Nature and Reason as the finite (real) 
and infinite’*(ideal) unity of the infinite and finite, which, if the 
Analytical Philosophy had found them in its ascent by induction, 
whereas the Synthetic Philosophy has deduced them, are now 
construed. Since both are united in man. there are therefore 
three parts of Cosmology: The Science of Reason, Philosophy 
of Nature, and Anthropology. On the first of these, which 
shows the necessity that reason exist as a realm of conscious 
essences, there are to be found suggestions in Krause’s 
System of the Theory of Morals ; on the second, the System 
of the Philosophy of Nature of the year 1804, and, likewise, 
the Theory of Morals enlighten us. As coordinate with the 
realm of mind, nature must present a parallelism with it. 
If there the antithesis of Ideas and the individual was the 
supreme antithesis, here that of suns and planets is, which, 
inasmuch as their atmospheres interpenetrate, generate the 
dynamical processes. As the crown of these, there appears 
the living being, which corresponds to the marriage of the 
Idea with the individual, to the beautiful. In details Krause 
allies himself in many things with Schelling, but particularly 
with Oken; with the latter also in that he puts mathematics 
very much in the foreground. Much more exi~ndedly treated 
than the two theories of Essence just named is that of unitary 
Essence, Anthropology ; partly in the above-named works, 
partly in the Prototype of Humanity, the Fundamental Truths, 
the Philosophy of History , and in other’places. Man is, it is 
true, not the only, but the highest, union of nature and reason, 
since here the highest syntheses in the realm of reason, viz., 
self-conscious spirits, are united with the highest in the realm 
of nature, the most perfect animal bodies, in unchangeable 
never-increasing number, since the humanity of the All never, 
grows. Only one part of humanity, earthly humanity, do we 
now know. The highest destiny of man is, not to remain in 
self-union but to rise into union with others, finally with God. 
Hence the philosophy of religion forms the terminal point not 
only of Anthropology but of all theories of Essence, because 
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it shows how man comes, here, to manifest God in his life, and 
how God comes to resign Himself to man, which is not to be 
understood as if God lapsed into any change. God is not 
love, but He displays the attribute of love. Man means here 
not only the individual; even the combinations of men* have 
for their basis the Divine bond, to which the Church is related 
merely as a weak reflection, since it does not even embrace 
the Whole of earthly humanity. 

6 . Besides the various theories of Essence, which, as 
material philosophical disciplines, had treated of what is within 
God, there are, in the second place, the formal disciplines, 
which, inasmuch as they draw further consequences from what 
God is in Himself, can be called (applied) theories of Essenti¬ 
ality. Here appears first Mathesis , which, since magnitude 
unites the two categories of wholeness and limitedness, may be 
termed the theory of wholeness; and when it treats of the 
whole as regards its content it is analysis, when as regards 
its form, the theory of combination, when these united, com¬ 
binatory analysis; in .its application to time, space,motion, and 
force, chronology, geometry, mechanics, and dynamics. The 
endeavour to replace formulx by words, and the demon¬ 
stration that all arithmetical combinations express not only 
numegcal operations but real relations, often place Krause 
in coincidence with J. J. Wagner. Next in the series after 
Mathesis, as the second formal science, is Logic , which has, 
not merely, as heretofore, to describe analytically and histori¬ 
cally, but also to show that the laws and forms of thought 
have objective validity. Hegel, who obviously errs when he 
makes logic the whole of metaphysics, is the only one, says 
Krause, who has divined the true significance of logic. He 
then points out violations of the three well-known laws of 
thought, which govern thought because the categories upon 
which they rest are essentialities of Essence, to which 
(Essence) all thought is directed. Just so, conception, judg¬ 
ment and inference are not only subjective forms, but, since 
Essence is a sdf, we must self-view (comprehend), since it 
is relation, we must view relation (judge), etc. As the third 
formal science, is to be mentioned y: Esthetics , because beauty, 
whose realization in art it treats of, is a characteristic of 
Essence, so that all represented beauty is properly God-like¬ 
ness, harmonious union of unity and multiplicity. Krause 
sees in the opera the perfect work of art; just as all other 
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works of art will become realized when the artists shah have 
united themselves in an art-union and this is united with the 
science-union. In view of the recognition which as a tribute 
Krause pays to Herbart’s application of mathematics to 
psychology, one might be tempted to regard also this as an 
agreement with him, that his Ethics follows ./Esthetics as the 
fourth formal science. But the agreement goes no further. 
Besides the Theory of Morals , are to be employed, as sources 
for Krause’s ethical theories, the Prototype of Humanity , the 
Philosophy of Right, and the posthumous works, particularly 
the Philosophy of History. As the category of beauty forms 
the foundation for /Esthetics so does that of life for Ethics 
The sum of Ethics is the essential represented in life, or the 
reproduction in life of that part of the highest good (God) 
which can be actualized by man. Inasmuch as the original 
and fundamental will works in the volition of the fully conscious 
man, it operates therein in archetypal conceptions, as univer¬ 
sal will and law. “ Do thou will and do the good as good,” rs 
the ethical formula which Krause lays down, and out of which 
he deduces, among others, also the Kantian. Evil embraces 
both badness and misfortune, is conceived by Krause as 
nothing positive, as mere limitation, as transitory, indeed, in 
the majority of cases, as mere illusion. The theory of morals 
(theory of rational life), however, treats man not only as a par¬ 
ticular individual but shows how he makes himself a member 
of society, which must be regarded as higher man. This is 
done in a society of the virtuous, the description of which is 
given particularly by th E Prototype of Humai. :(y. Since the 
fulfilling of the destiny of man is conditioned not by him 
alone but also by temporal circumstances, and, among these, by 
such as depend upon the freedom of others, the organism of 
these temporally free conditions of rational life, i.c., the Right , 
is to be considered more closely. Every one is a person of 
right, i.c., has a claim of right and an obligation of right, for 
the protection of which the State exists. But conversely, 
only the person has rights, though it does not conflict with the 
conception of the person, that ne should become a means for 
a higher person of right. Only, from this must not be in¬ 
ferred that the individual person first gets his right through 
society; he has it from God. Just as little is there a right 
of the State that is first given by the State-compact, but, on 
the contrary, right is prior, the compact only the form of its 
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existence. Among the powers of the State, which in the im¬ 
mature condition of the State do not at all work in separation 
from one another, though in the perfect condition they work 
autonomically and harmoniously, the judicial is treated most 
fully, and in particular, punishment, which is regarded merely 
as an educating agency. The theory of retaliation and punish¬ 
ment by death find in Krause a decided opponent. Constitu¬ 
tional monarchy he considers as a transition to the perfect 
form of the State. In no form of the State has the individual 
the right of revolution, in all there is error, but providence 
leads to the goal, even through blood and tears. 

7. Although, with the foundation-science, the theories of 
essence and the theories of the essentialities, philosophy, 
according to Krause, properly, is concluded, it is nevertheless 
entirely correct, when an adherent of his theory designates the 
Philosophy of History as the real culminating point of his sys¬ 
tem. 1 n this, that is to say, there unite themselves philosophical 
and historical knowledge, which he had first opposed to one 
another in his discussions on science. Inasmuch as both 
sides of science are here united, this is not only the crown of 
science in general but also of philosophy, and must therefore 
be considered here. As is ethics, so also is the Philosophy of 
History connected with the foundation-science by the category, 
life. To what was developed there, is added here the narrower 
qualification that the life, not, it is true, of essence absolutely 
considered, nor even of the infinite essences in God, nature, 
reason, and humanity, but in limited humanities and in¬ 
dividuals, passes through the three stages of germination, 
youth, and maturity, each of which again exhibits the same 
three in diminished scale. Earthly humanity, which had its 
origin through gcncratio crquivoca (as Oken holds), has its 
germinal period of life, in which it lived in a magnetic 
primitively serene condition with the original essence, behind 
it, and only the memory of which continues in the sayings about 
the golden age. The age of growth closed its first period, 
that of polytheism, with Jesus, who allied himself with the 
society of Essenes; its second period, that of the monotheistic 
union with God, which led to contempt of the world and 
to the rule of priests, with the restoration of the sciences. 
Its third, the two opposite tendencies of which produced the 
powerful secret organizations of the Freemasons and the 
Jesuits, expires, and there dawns the age of maturity, in which 
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will fall the consummation of all partial societies, as also that 
of all genuine human endeavours, of the life of right, virtue, 
and union, in great as in small. Certainly all members of 
earthly humanity and, perhaps even it itself, as a member of 
the great humanity, will join in social union with all others. 
Perhaps such an intercourse transcending earth will be pos¬ 
sible for us only after we have become spirits. But it must 
appear; for, since the number of spirits does not increase, there 
must, after maturity is completed and death has appeared, 
begin another, higher life. But even the present is not the 
first; the fruit of every life passes over into the next, perhaps 
up to a higher planet Genius is such a fruit of the fore-life. 
Just for this reason also approaching old-age, is, neither for 
the individual nor for (partial) humanity, a mere misfortune, 
for at the same time approaches also the new birth to a 
higher existence. Just for this reason the highest goal, the 
universal union of humanity, approaches ever nearer. 
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Of a system the author of which boasts that it may bear all 
names that have ever been given to a philosophical view, but 
has in particular mediated and united absolutism with sub¬ 
jectivism, it may be demanded that none of the sides that 
have hitherto had validity, be allowed by it lo fall short If 
this be done, it is discovered that the (one-sided) view repre¬ 
sented by Spinoza and Schelling is much more favoured than 
that of which Kant, Fichte and Jacobi are representatives. 
Even the fact that the Analytical Course has more the 
character of a mere introduction, and that the possibility 
is assumed that no one can place himself without it on the 
standpoint of the viewing of Essence, proves this; although 
Krause by the fact of his dependence upon the analytical 
philosophy for his deductions repeatedly proves that it is still 
more, the concessions to subjectivism appear almost as if they 
were made against his will. And now, indeed, in the content 
of the Theory of Essence,—the eagerness with which every¬ 
thing is banished from God that could make Him a process, 
contrasts so strongly with Fichte’s assertion that God is a sue- 
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cession of occurrences, that one cannot avoid remarking a pre¬ 
ponderance of the System of Identity. Just on that account, 
hardly an adherent of Schelling is so frequently cited as he 
who was an adherent only so long as Schelling advocated 
the System of Identity, viz., Wagner. But, for this reason, 
Krause does not get beyond conceiving nature and the realm 
of spirit as standing upon a level and as ranged one beside 
the other. Fichte's contempt for nature made so little im¬ 
pression upon him that he was unable to conceive nature as 
the point of transition to spirit, as did Schelling in his Doc¬ 
trine of Freedom. But just in consequence of this, spirit 
remains, with him, merely soul, which is of course co-ordinate 
with the body, and he attributes spirit even to animals. With 
this harmonizes that fondness which Krause displays for 
the naturalist Oken, and the aversion which he displays to¬ 
wards the theosophist Baader. Like the former, he sees in 
evil at most only a lawless accident, which does not at all 
change the course of the whole, and nothing fills him with such 
indignation as the theory of the Devil and the punishments 
of Hell, to which the latter so often recurs. Hence the con¬ 
trast with what Baader teaches at this point, regarding the 
conception of the person of Christ, who is for Krause only an 
enlightened Esscne, of the Church, which is to him only a 
religious association, and of the ecclesiastical philosophers, 
who have no other merit than to have introduced new terms. 
On account of this one-sidedness, and because Hegel himself 
does not go so far where the opposite one-sidedness prevails, 
as Krause does in his, the former must be given a place above 
the latter. But this does not prevent the recognition of the 
fact that Krause has, in his Foundation-Science, analysed, like 
Hegel, most precisely that prins of nature and spirit, the 
consideration of which Schelling, before the philosophy of 
nature and spirit, only demands, and has given again to philo¬ 
sophy the ontology of which Kant had robbed it. One may 
always criticise his theory of categories: that also his critics 
themselves regard such a theory as necessary, is his justifica¬ 
tion. With this merit is joined another: by the union of the 
two Courses, and the position harmonizing with that, that in 
the system of philosophy everything must be twice considered, 
viz., in the ascent to Essence and the descent from it, he 
has again suggested what Fichte had demanded of philosophy, 
and yet had just as little accomplished as the System of Identity 
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and the Doctrine of Freedom, viz., that the course of philo¬ 
sophy should be a line returning upon itself (cf. § 316, 1). 
One who retains the line to which the magnet of the System 
of Identity gave place in the Doctrine of Freedom converts, 
with Krause, that prius of nature and spirit, or that God 
as alpha, that God who is not God, into a system of categories, 
and who, like the Doctrine of Freedom, and, like Krause, 
passes from this ontology to the philosophy of nature, 
and proceeds from that point, like the Doctrine of Freedom, 
but otherwise than Krause, to spirit, as that to which nature 
is subordinated, and then like Krause, but otherwise than 
the Doctrine of Freedom, bends the terminal point of the line 
back to its beginning in such a manner that it becomes a 
closed curve,—to him will necessarily be given the evidence 
that he more than all the rest has accomplished what is 
required by the philosopher of the nineteenth century. This 
honour would remain his even if it could be shown that he 
had discovered much less even than many others, and that a 
great part of what he reaped was sown by others. The system 
of Hegel to which this place is here assigned presents, in 
performing all this, that justification which has hitherto always 
been called philosophico-historical necessity. The world- 
historical necessity lies in the fact, that the human mind had 
become weary of permitting the omnipotence of a brilliant 
despot lawlessly to appear against all individuals, that the ex¬ 
tremes of anarchy and despotism to which he had gone had 
aroused against him the longing for a condition that obviated 
both. In the same way as, in France, the Restoration was 
related to the Empire and the Republic, so, in Germany, 
Hegel’s Panlogism is related to the Science of Knowledge and 
the System of Identity. This name, Panlogism , is intended 
to designate a system according to which’ the reason is every¬ 
thing, or what means the same thing, unreason is nothing. It 
is misunderstood, if there is found in it the suggestion that only 
the All (in opposition to individuals) is reason and actuality. 
How reason and individuality are related is an investigation 
the result of which that name does not at all anticipate, so 
that it does not in any way designate the same that others 
have called logical pantheism. 
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C—HEGEL’S PANLOGISM. 

§ 329 . 

1. Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel was born in Stutt¬ 
gart on the 27th of August, 1770, allied himself in Tubingen 
with Schelling, who was five years younger than himself, but 
to whom at that time he always subordinated himself, lived 
several years, as family tutor, in Switzerland and Frankfort, 
in the latter of which places the ideas that until then had 
been in a chaos of ferment crystallized into a system, the 
main divisions of which were Foundation-Science, Science of 
Nature, and Science of Spirit. In the year 1801 he betook 
himself to Jena, and published, before he habilitated himself 
as Docent , his Difference between the Systems of Fichte and 
Schelling (1801), a work the title of which is really the fore¬ 
shadowing of Hegel’s definition, that to decide means to place 
one’s self on a higher standpoint than the contending sides. 
Hegel at that time supposed himself to be wholly in agree¬ 
ment with Schelling. But when he applies the formula, first 
employed by Schelling, that the System of Identity is objec¬ 
tive idealism and the Science of Knowledge subjective 
idealism, there lies in that formula really the confession that 
philosophy must transcend both, must be subjective-objec¬ 
tive, i.c. absolute idealism. A real deviation from Schelling, 
and a proof that the Fichtean element is powerful in 
him, is that Hegel assigns to art a place below religion. 
From 1801 to 1806 Hegel lectured, first as Privatdocent, then 
as extraordinary professor, at first as a colleague of Schelling, 
with whom he edited the Krilische Journal fur Philosophic. 
The fact that a dispute could arise, regarding the authorship 
of one of the articles appearing in the Journal ’ proves how 
much the two men were in agreement with one another. (My 
view that the dissertation, On the Relation of the Philosophy 
of Nature to Philosophy in General\ belongs to Schelling, 
whereas those o*n Ruckert and Weiss, as also that on 
Construction in Philosophy , belong to Hegel, is supported by 
the testimony of trustworthy contemporaries. Weiss him¬ 
self ascribes the first dissertation, Bachmann the second, to 
Hegel. The late privy-councillor, Joh. Schulze, possessed 
a copy of the Krilische Journal of his student days, in which 
an index, written by himself at that time, ascribes the Intro- 
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duction to the two Editors, the dissertation on the Philosophy 
of Nature to Schell mg, the two other Essays to Hegel. The 
editors of Schelling’s works are, as regards both, and Haym 
as regards one of them, of different opinion.) In the essay 
by Hegel, Faith and Knowledge , the Science of Knowledge 
is represented as the culminating point of the philosophy ot 
subjective reflection and Enlightenment, which is of course 
necessary in order that we may come to true speculation , 
Not this itself, but the striving towards it, is said to b e 
displayed in Schleiermacher’s Discourses on Religion. In 
the essay, which is, likewise, Hegelian, On the Scientific 
Methods of treating Natural Right, appears for the first time 
the distinction between Moralitdt (abstract, individual mo¬ 
rality) and Sittlichkeit (concrete, social morality), as also the 
proposition that spirit stands above nature and readies beyond 
it. His view of the State approximates very closely to that 
of the ancients. After the year 1804, Hegel was occupied 
with the Phenomenology of Spirit , which as the first (intro¬ 
ductory) part of philosophy, was to be followed by the Logic, 
as the second, the Philosophy of Nature and of Spirit, 
or the two “ real sciences,” as the third and fourth parts. 
When the printing of the Phenomenology was finished (1807), 
its author had already left Jena, to edit the Bamberger 
Zeitung. Called to Niirnberg a year later, as Director of the 
Gymnasium, he published there his Science of Logic (two vols., 
1812-16), (Wks., iii.-v.) In the year 1816 he accepted the 
professorship of philosophy in Heidelberg, where his Encyclo¬ 
paedia of the Philosophical Sciences (Wks., v,i.) appeared in 
the following year, as also his Criticism of the WUrtemberg 
Assembly of the States (Wks., xvii. pp. 214-360). In re¬ 
sponse to a new call he went, in the year i8i8, to Berlin, 
where, in the year 1820, his Philosophy of Right appeared. 
The Rerlmer Jahrbiicher fiir •wissenschaftliche Krilik —to 
the founding of which he particularly contributed, while it? 
appearance marks the highest point of his influence—contain 
some reviews by him. Otherwise his entire activity was 
devoted to his lectures. One of these, on the Proofs for the 
Existence of God , was prepared by Hegel himself for the press, 
when he was snatched away by the cholera, on the 14th of No¬ 
vember, 1831. Immediately after his death friends combined 
for the publication of his works, which appeared in eighteen 
volumes from the house of Duncker & Humblot, in Berlin. 
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Of these, vols. ix.-xv. and xviii. contain the lectures published 
after his death, all the rest having already been printed. 

K. Rosenkranz: Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel's Leben. Berlin, 1844. 

R. Haym : Hegel und seine Zeit. Berlin, 1857. On the opposite side, 

K. Rosenkranz: Apolagie Hegels gegen Dr. R. Bay nr Berlin, 1858. 

The same: He^el als dcutsche National Fhilosoph, Leipzig, 1871. 

2. It is necessary, in the first place, to avoid the extremes 
presented by Fichte and Schelling, in that the former gives us 
to understand that only moral turpitude hinders man’s rising 
to intellectual perception, whereas the latter would grant 
the capacity for this, like poetic talent, only to a select few. 
Both had brought philosophy into an equally negative rela¬ 
tion to the ordinary consciousness, in that they, and particularly 
their adherents, could only say, in the one case, that it would 
not, in the other, that it could not, rise to the absolute stand¬ 
point. This assumed superiority, particularly of many 
Schellingians, who with their master regarded any explana¬ 
tion regarding philosophy as a desecration of it, and contemned 
it as a lapsing into the philosophy of reflection and mere 
metaphysics of the understanding, Hegel, now, antagonized in 
his Phenomenology , the preface of which has not unjustly 
been called a public disavowal, addressed, if not to Schel¬ 
ling, nevertheless to his school. He recognised therein 
not only the “ wonderful power of the understanding,” which 
has a right to be considered in rational knowledge, as also 
the justification of reflection, by which the absolute know¬ 
ledge becomes a mediated knowledge and no longer, as if 
shot out of a pistol, begins with the absolute; but he says 
expressly that the common consciousness can demand that a 
ladder be furnished it upon which it can ascend to the abso¬ 
lute standpoint. This demand is especially justified by the 
character of the present age. The powers which, as the 
spiritual substance of the individual subjects, earlier ruled this 
age have lost their might; just so is man weary of empty and 
mere subjectivity ^ it is required that the subject may again 
become certain of that lost substantiality, hence that the true 
be not only substance but subjective. This comes to pass 
just by the fact that the true, which is primarily only spiritual 
substance, becomes, in uniting with self-consciousness, absolute 
spirit, or science. The Phenomenology , now, undertakes the 
problem of showing in its necessity, the growth of science from 
the lowest form of knowledge to the highest, by pointing out 
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that each of the stages previous to the highest is really in¬ 
volved in a self-deception, in that it believes itself to be 
something other than it really is; so that an understanding 
with it regarding its proper place will drive every lower form 
of knowledge beyond its limits up to a higher stage of 
knowledge. For this reason the method that is here pursued 
is the same that Schelling, following Fichte’s example, had 
pursued in his Transcendental Idealism: it is shown that 
upon every higher stage there is given for consciousness itself 
what, upon the lower, had been only for us, the contempla- 
tors, /.<?., what it previously was only in itself. Hegel 
constantly recognised that the discoverer of this (dialectical) 
method was Fichte; his own merit is not only to have applied 
it in much greater detail, but particularly to have supposed the 
essence of the same to lie much less in the fact that it aims 
at syntheses, which, as Fichte's example shows, easily become 
diminutions of opposition, but rather in the fact that, if op¬ 
position is negatived, that which is negatived does not vanish 
pure , but is at once annulled and preserved ( aufgehobcn ), or 
becomes a “ moment” Inasmuch as Hegel shows by this 
method that, if the mind would not misunderstand itself, it can¬ 
not rest before it has raised itself to the absolute standpoint, 
it may, since it has been shown above that as regards the 
position of philosophy he antagonized Fichte and Schelling, 
be likewise said that he had conceded both to be right; with 
Schelling, he grants that not all but only the select few, i.c. % 
those who begin to rctlect upon their standpoint, attain to philo¬ 
sophy. Of these, however, he asserts with I ichte, that they 
are (not morally but logically) bound not to rest before they 
attain to absolute knowledge. Up to this point the difference 
which Hegel in the Phenomenology , Schelling in the Transcen¬ 
dental Idealism , and Fichte in his Pragmatical History of 
Intelligence, had supposed to exist between them appears to be 
not very great But now there appears a moment that might, 
perhaps, likewise have hovered before the minds of his two 
predecessors, but which they had not, like himself, emphasized : 
the stages which the consciousness of the individual subject 
passes through, have already been passed through by the 
universal mind, this great individual in which the individuals 
appear, as it were, as accidents, and have shown them¬ 
selves in its development as individual historical phenomena 
which, now, the individual passes through in itself, as “ one 
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who studies a higher science again passes through the prepara¬ 
tory branches without dwelling upon them." If, now, Hegel 
shows that the individual mind, when it refuses to remain 
lodged in an unsolved contradiction, must progress from con¬ 
sciousness to self-consciousness, from this to (the law-dis¬ 
covering and law-giving) reason, from this to (the ethical) 
spirit, from this to (art and) religion, finally from this to 
absolute knowledge, in which last the content of thought, the 
absolute Spirit, is freed from the form of objectivity, which it 
has for the religious idea, he presents these six stages as at 
the same time forms through which humanity (the world- 
spirit) has passed ; and the presentation acquires a feature in 
the highest degree original by the fact that frequently merely 
the repetition of the world-historical course in the individual 
consciousness, now again precisely this or that world-form, 
hovers before the author’s mind, when seeking to show the 
transitory of partial character of a stage of view. The Phe¬ 
nomenology shows, therefore, through what forms humanity 
passed before absolute knowledge was attained in it, and 
through what conditions the individual must pass before it 
can arrive at absolute knowledge. Upon this stage of com¬ 
prehensive knowledge, which has all earlier stages for its 
presupposition, that knowledge which upon the preceding stage 
was felt, believed, etc., i.e., what had existed there as (its) 
substance (ruling it), is known as the act of the subject; this 
change into the subject is then knowledge. Science is, there¬ 
fore, comprehended history, the Recollection and the Calvary 
of the absolute Spirit, to which only out of the cup of this 
realm of spirits mantles its infinity. 

3. The fundamental science, which Hegel calls Logie, but 
remarks at the same time that it may equally well be called 
Metaphysics or Ontology, begins with the determination, 
produced by the Phenomenology , which in so far may be 
termed as regards this subject the First Part of the investiga¬ 
tions, to comprehend, or to think purely (not with an object 
or a presentation before the mind). It has for its subject 
what, according to Schelling’s expression, which was adopted 
by Hegel, is the prius of Nature and Spirit, or Crod, as 
alpha and not as omega, in short, what in the System of 
Identity was called the Absolute, or Reason. But where 
Schelling’s Authentic Exposition held a definition to be 
sufficient, Hegel deemed a whole science necessary, which 
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closes with what Scheming had begun with, namely, with the 
position that the Absolute, or Reason (instead of these terms 
Hegel usually employs Idea, frequently also Logos, which 
explains the name Logic), is the unity of subjectivity and ob¬ 
jectivity. The passage from the determination to think purely 
.(which recalls Fichte’s fact-act) to the just-mentioned result 
of the foundation-science, yields thoughts of such a character 
that, because the opposite of objectivity had vanished in abso¬ 
lute knowledge, they are likewise objective relations. Since 
the entire system of them is called reason (Idea), they may be 
termed relations of reason. Hegel calls them Categories, and 
means thereby not only, as did Kant, subjective conceptions 
of the understanding, but, like Krause, essentialities. They 
are the universal relations of reason, which, because they 
govern every rational system may be called souls of all reality; 
but because they are only the laws that govern everywhere 
the same, are not affected by the distinction of nature and spirit, 
they are abstractions, so that Logic introduces us into a realm 
of shadows. It is necessary to enter such a realm, because the 
problem of all sciences, of recognising reason in the various 
spheres, can be solved only if we know, first, what reason 
is, and, secondly, how to find it. Logic teaches both, and 
teaches only this: it teaches the former by the thought- 
determination of reason, which is not completed until the end 
is reached ; it teaches the latter by the fact that it is the theory 
of method. Hence it is the real philosophia prima. Hegel's 
definition of logic, that it is the science of the Idea in the 
abstract element of thought, implies that it considers the 
truth (not merely its form), but as it takes form in abstract 
thought, hence not as perceived (nature), nor as it knows itself 
(spirit). As regards, now, the content of the Hegelian Logic, 
it falls into three parts, the first two of which, as they first 
appeared, were taken together, as objective logic, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the third, the subjective, — a distinction 
which Hegel afterwards dropped. In correspondence with 
the position which Hegel assumes towards the System of 
Identity and the Science of Knowledge, he develops in the 
First Part the various forms of Being (qualitative, quantitative, 
and modal), and closes with a reconstruction of the System 
of Identity, as also a reference to Spinoza. For both these 
deniers of all mere ideality (Sollen) there is in fact nothing 
that transcends Being. In entire opposition thereto, the 
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Second Part , which treats of Essence (likewise in three sec¬ 
tions : Essence as such, Appearance, Actuality), closes with 
that category which was for Fichte the most important, 
Reciprocity (vid. §312, 3), that full development of tran¬ 
sient causality, which the pantheist Schopenhauer combats, 
just as Spinoza had antagonized causality. It is the thought, 
of the Must in contradistinction to Being which in the second 
Part of the Logic is explained as the highest, the real absolute. 
The process does not end there; rather, the Third Part , as 
uniting the two main thoughts of the other two parts, tran¬ 
scends them. By the term conception ( Begriff ) in the wide 
sense, which he applies to this Part as its title, Hegel 
designates, that is to say, inner, self-active Nature, or 
essence impelling itself into Being, hence what he calls also 
subjectivity. (Conception, Objectivity, and Idea are the 
headings of the three sections.) Here now, particularly in the 
first section, is especially maintained the point of view (as 
already by Schelling, after the Bvujio , and also by Wagner 
and Krause) that the forms of thought treated in formal 
logic, Conception, Judgment, Syllogism, have at the same 
time the meaning of real relations, so that we judge only 
because and as objectivity is a judgment, syllogize only as it 
is a syllogism. This is carried through the individual forms 
of judgment and figures of the syllogism. Through the con¬ 
ception of teleological connection, which proves to be the 
highest objective relation, just as the syllogism had been the 
highest subjective relation, Hegel makes the transition to the 
highest category, or, what means the same thing, the totality 
of all. This is the Idea, and the Idea as it is with the stages 
of immediacy and mediation behind it, as the absolute, self- 
mediating Idea. By Idea is to be understood self-end, final 
end; by absolute Idea, not the final end which has yet to be 
realized (as with Fichte), just as little the real, hence accom- 
plised end (as with Schelling), but the self-realizing final end. 
It is the real absolute. It is reason ; and is this, only as the 
self-connectings of the relations of reason, as their passage into 
one another, or as their dialectic. In the dialectic of the Idea, 
the course of reason, consists the actual logic, which we per¬ 
ceive, for example, in the world; the science of logic is merely an 
accompaniment of this (hence method, neOoSos ); and as it has 
taught us, in the first place, what reason is (self-realizing end), 
just so, secondly, it has taught us what the way is by which 
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it is discovered (the dialectical method). The Idea as 
absolute is the only subject of philosophy, which has only, to 
recognise it again in the various modes of its existence. 
Hence logic is not the whole of science, but its universal, 
pure part But it contains implicitly what the other parts 
should contain, so that it may in so far be called the formal 
and they the real parts of the system; which, however, is not 
to be understood as if logic treated only the form of the real *, 
rather is the absolute which it treats, reason, the Logos, the 
true and only actual. It is therefore clear why Hegel prides 
himself most upon the Logic, as wholly his own work. In it 
he had given the logical foundation which according to him 
was wanting to the system of Schelling, with which as the 
latest and most perfect he was in the habit of closing his 
lectures on the history of philosophy. 

4. Following the Logic is the Philosophy of Nature , which 
presents the Idea or the Absolute, the growth of which in 
us the Logic had treated, as an accomplished external exist¬ 
ence, as unchangeable order. Although in this Part Hegel 
appears least independent, inasmuch as the three parts of 
the Philosophy of Nature—Mechanics, Physics, and Organics 
—correspond entirely to those parts in the work of Schelling, 
there is here nevertheless a synthesis of the System of Identity 
and the Science of Knowledge. With the former, he main¬ 
tains that nature is Idea, reason, an absolute, but with Fichte, 
and in opposition to Schelling, who was inclined to a dei¬ 
fication of nature, he sees in nature an inadequate pheno¬ 
menon of reason, the Idea only in its being-out-of-itself, and 
takes seriously what Schelling had said in the Doctrine of 
Freedom, viz., that nature is the transition-point which spirit 
reaches beyond. Its real goal is therefore, that by becoming 
transformed in knowledge it should give spirit the conditions 
for existence and development This, to a certain extent, as 
Hegel confesses, teleological point of view, according to which 
nature exists to become known, is frequently so emphasized 
that it appears as if it existed solely for that. Not, it is true, 
an antipathy of nature, as with Fichte, but still a disparaging 
view of it, is the consequence of this. Impatience at the 
fact that so much is still unknown makes him free with the 
charge that nature is too weak to exhibit reason everywhere, 
that much is accidental and wholly without meaning. To 
the "pranks of nature/' of which formerly Bacon had spoken, 
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there appears here, as counterpart, the fact that Hegel is 
annoyed when a nebula is again analysed, etc. In harmony 
with this rather unjust estimate of nature, is Hegel’s unfair¬ 
ness towards the Empiricists, and, among the Philosophers of 
Nature, those who had set the greatest store by Empiricism, 
viz., towards Steffens, and above all Oken. If he had paid to 
the latter in the Philosophy of Nature the honour which in 
his Philosophy of Religion he rendered to Franz Baader much 
would be different. Reverence for Kepler, and friendship 
with Goethe, occasioned the attacks upon Newton, which 
Hegel himself in the successive editions of the Encyclopeedia 
softened by withdrawing the most acrimonious expressions. 
In no direction has Hegel left so much to be done as in the 
Philosophy of Nature , and in no direction has his school ac¬ 
complished less. As regards that in which Hegel’s Philosophy 
of Nature , above all, falls short of the requirements set by 
himself, and the fact that there appears ‘here frequently a 
corresponding but diametrically opposed one-sidedness, as in 
Krause,— on this point there are some remarks in the critical 
observations which, in my often-mentioned larger work, 
§§ 47-52 of which set forth the system of Hegel, I have 
appended to the account of his Philosophy of Nature (§ 49). 
The Philosophy of Nature closes with the consideration of 
death, in which the inadequateness of the individual to uni¬ 
versality permits the individual to perish in the interests of the 
latter. This is, however, only one side, the abstract; at the 
same time, it is thereby said, that the distinction of the 
universal and the individual has disappeared, a unity of both 
is posited in which the former is with itself, i.e., thinks. 
Therewith is posited the conception of Spirit, and the destiny 
and tendency of nature to destroy itself, like the phoenix, 
and to come forth as spirit, attains fulfilment. Spirit, in¬ 
asmuch as it makes nature its presupposition, is the power 
over it, is as its end prior to it, sees in it its own reflex,— 
which is just what the Philosophy of Nature affords. 

5. The Philosophy of Spirit forms the Third Part of the 
system. Spirit also is, like nature, Idea, Reason, Abso¬ 
lute. It is such, as being-with-itself, as conscious freedom, 
hence adequate, absolute form. First in order is Hegel's 
Doctrine of Subjective Spirit. (The name psychology , which 
is commonly applied to this science, he uses only for the 
last part of the same.) The few propositions in which 
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Scheming had expressed himself on psychology, prove that 
he, like Spinoza, counted it as a part of natural science, that 
to him the soul is the Idea of a certain body, etc. Fichte, on 
the contrary, had conceived spirit only as Ego, and had attri¬ 
buted to it, this potentiation of the monad of Leibnitz, a 
negative relation to nature as the mere limit oT the Ego. 
Hegel, who in the First Part treats spirit in its natural 
character, expressly declares at the conclusion of the same, 
that now we step beyond the limits of Spinozism ; just so 
he declares that in the Second Part (Phenomenology of 
Consciousness) we find ourselves wholly in the Fichtean 
standpoint, since here spirit is considered only as it is—Ego 
distinguishing itself from nature. Just as in the Logic, so 
also here, there is in addition to these two parts a third part 
(psychology), which shows that the negative position which 
spirit as Ego assumes towards objectivity, is also not the 
highest, but that this presents it as it is when again in alliance 
with objectivity, reconciled to it, and has thereby attained to 
true freedom, which is the essence of spirit (even the subjec¬ 
tive) ; partly because it, as knowledge, finds itself in it, partly 
because it, as volition, enters into it and fills it with itself; 
hence as the synthesis of that which the Anthropology and 
Phenomenology had presented, 

6 . The same mediating and roconciliatory position towards 
his predecessors is taken by Hegel in his Ethics, or, as he 
terms it, the Doctrine of Objective Spirit, Pantheism, the 
metaphysics of which reaches the result that the individual 
creature is a nullity, must, as the example <.f all consistent 
pantheists proves, come, in ethics, to the sacrificing of the 
subject to the whole. Such is the case with Spinoza in his 
theory of the State, which recalls 1 lobbes ; such is the case 
with Schelling in his omnipotence of the Executive, and his 
fanatical enthusiasm for the imperial despot. Fichte, on the 
contrary, like the whole eighteenth century, gave to the subject 
the highest place, but in doing so his exaltation of the 
individual bordered on Jacobinism; and in his ethics con¬ 
science occupies the highest place. Hegel, retaining Kant’s 
separation of the legal and the moral, assumes a sphere in 
which the individual subject is entirely subject to ethical 
powers, which is the sphere of Right, which pitilessly neglects 
to inquire after the individual person. Nevertheless, he him¬ 
self does not mean, in this sphere, that right be conceived 
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as a limitation of freedom. Rather is it the reality of that: 
what is limited by right is only arbitrary will. But just 
so he shows that morality has for its highest principle con¬ 
science, this subjective power in which the good is united with 
the possibility of evil, and which Hegel could treat the more 
briefly in his Philosophy of the Slate , since the inner dialectic of 
this principle had been so fully treated in the Pkenotnenology 
of Spirit. As to the assumption of a sphere above these two, 
which had been separated by Kant, a hint had really been 
given by Kant himself, which suggests even the name to be 
chosen for it,—the Doctrine of Right and Virtue. Later, Kant 
prefixed a common title, and called them together Metaphy¬ 
sics of Morals. Instead of a mere title, we have in Hegel an 
integral, with him the leading, chapter of Ethics, the.Doctrine 
of Social Morality, which (upon the basis of such expres¬ 
sions as moral certainty, etc.) he distinguished from individual 
morality in such a way that the latter is made to rest only upon 
a subjective obligation. Here, now, are treated only such ethi¬ 
cal institutions as suffer equally much if they are regarded 
merely as legal and if they are regarded as only moral, the 
Family, Civil Society, and the State; hence what Schleier- 
macher had called Goods 315, 8). In all these communities 
there is shown to be rationality, i.e., justification or ethical 
necessity; so that, therefore, they do not need another, eg., a 
religious, sanction ; for religion, since in general it had not 
thus far appeared in his system, can, wherever it is in ques¬ 
tion, be considered only by a digression. It was above re¬ 
marked that Hegel in his treatise on Natural Right places 
in the forefront the conception of ethical organisms, after the 
manner of the ancients. When his Philosophy of the State 
appeared, the subjective view of Natural Right greatly pre¬ 
vailed ; and although Hegel himself now conceded much 
more than formerly to the right of subjectivity, his theories 
are, nevertheless, too much in contrast with what was taught 
by the school of Fries, and by other schools, not to have been 
decried as inimical to freedom. Even among its readers of 
to-day many will find too old-fashioned his declaring it a 
more ethical initiation of marriage if the parents’ than one’s 
own inclination makes the choice; not liberal enough his de¬ 
fending corporations and guilds, or his requiring that those who 
constitute the authority in communities, and not chosen repre¬ 
sentatives, should represent them in the chambers, etc., Here 
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Hegel deviates from the true position, just as much perhaps 
on the one side, as Krause does on the other. Of all ethical 
organizations, that which is treated with most exactness is 
the State, in which the family and the community have their 
truth, hence also their ground. As a youth Hegel had shared 
the revolutionary views of Rousseau and Fichte; then came 
a time later when he, like Schelling, could characterize the 
Emperor as “ the world-soul.” He advanced beyond both, 
and the period of restoration, of which his first lecture delivered 
in Heidelberg almost serves as a schedule, appeared to him 
as the highest approximation to the Idea of the State that 
had as yet been attained ; because here the sovereignty of the 
State, actualized in the yet living Monarch, appeared recon¬ 
ciled with the privilege of the individual citizen, who obeys 
laws the grounds of which he perceives and approves. 
Whether this takes place formally through conference, or 
materially by voluntary observance, makes no essential differ¬ 
ence. That Hegel regards the Philosophy of History as a part 
of the theory of objective spirit has its reason in the fact that 
he, like Kant, regards the history of the world as primarily 
only the development of the rational State. So long as it is 
nothing more than this, to treat of it in the Philosophy of the 
State as an appendix to the theory of the State, is entirely 
proper. Rut in his Lectures on the Philosophy of History, 
which were published from students’ lecture-notes (Wks., xi,), 
Hegel has introduced in the account of the Judgment which 
is passed regarding nations, and in which the lesser freedom 
must make place for the higher, so that tie* world-historic 
sceptre passes from one people to another, so much that does 
not concern the essence of the State, and so much, too, not only 
that could, since it appears again later <jin the /Esthetics and 
the Philosophy of Religion), properly have been omitted, 
but anthropological and psychological matter, without which 
the history of the world is not to be comprehended—that one 
cannot avoid the thought that he would have done better to 
separate the Philosophy of History from the Ethics, and to 
have added it to Psychology and Ethics as the Third Part 
of the doctrine of the Finite Spirit In the presentation of 
history, Hegel fuses the anthropological view (of Herder), 
according to which humanity passes through the four periods 
of life, with the political view (Kantian), that humanity passes 
from the condition in which only one is free to that in which 
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all are, and thus gives an account of the four kingdorrts of the 
world—the (Oriental) despotism, the (Grecian and Roman) 
republic, and (Germanic) freedom, the political form of which 
is monarchy. 

7. Hegel, precisely as Schelling, knows that the restless 
praxis which rules in the ethical sphere, and allows of no 
attainment of the goal, cannot, as Fichte had supposed, be 
the highest, but that there must be a sphere in which pas¬ 
sion, without which nothing whatever can be accomplished, 
must cease, and where the subject does not yield to the 
course of circumstances in cold resignation, but Psyche washes 
from her wings the dust gathered there in disagreeable labour. 
This sphere is that in which the subject knows itself as recon¬ 
ciled with the universal powers, natural as well as spiritual ; 
and which, because the subject is delivered from fear, just 
.as those powers are from their wrath, displays the absolute 
Spirit , a term by which is meant, therefore, a relation of 
spirit to spirit, or spirit that is reconciled with spirit. Such 
absoluteness, now, Schelling rightly saw in the enjoyment of 
art, and Hegel therefore treats, in the Lectures on s.Esthetics 
(Wks., x. pp. 1, 2, 3) of Art as the first manifestation of enjoyed 
harmony, i.c., of the absolute Spirit. The work of art as 
the representative of the beautiful displays the absolute in 
sensuous existence, the Idea as existing, and is an appeal to 
the responsive breast, a summons to the mind, to which 
it affords not only theoretical knowledge, not only practical 
satisfaction, but raises it above both forms of finitude to the 
highest enjoyment. This the work of art does, as well where 
it represents symbolical (oriental, sublime) beauty, as where 
it represents classical (real) beauty, and, finally, where it 
represents romantic (spiritual, modern) beauty. The various 
forms of Art embody themselves in the individual arts; so 
that within each there are again repeated the three forms, 
the—even in order of time—first, symbolic art, architec¬ 
ture appearing as symbolic in the monument, as classical in 
the house of Gotl, the temple, as romantic in the dome or 
house of the people, etc. The romantic arts, music and .paint¬ 
ing, present between them the relation of the symbolical 
(architecture) and classical (sculpture), and repeat themselves 
in the art par excellence, which is the totality of art, and hence 
appears everywhere—poetry; which, being pictorial in the 
epic, musical in lyric poetry, reaches perfection in the drama, 
although at the same time it points.to a higher sphere. 
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8 . This sphere, to which Hegel, therefore, otherwise than 
did Schelling in the period of their association, assigns a 
position above art, is religion, and the Lectures on the Philo¬ 
sophy of Religion (Wks„ xi. xii.) so connect themselves with 
those on ./'Esthetics that they show first that it is necessary 
to pass over to a higher form of consciousness, in which the 
sensuous element has given place to the inward life of the 
emotional nature; what art revealed in external sensuousness 
(annulled dissonance), exists as inner presence in thought and 
inwardness of sensation. As is required by the term Philo - 
sopky of Religion , which is formed similarly to the terms 
Philosophy of Right , and Philosophy of Art , Hegel designates 
as its object, Religion, i.e. not God (alone), but the existence 
of God for the religious consciousness. This Last means with 
him absolute spirit, of which, therefore, God is only the one 
side. Hence the proposition so much decried, The Absolute 
Spirit requires the finite spirit, is perhaps a triviality, but 
certainly is no heresy. This being for consciousness, or self¬ 
revelation, belongs to the essence of God, as shining does 
to the light; He is this actus ; and the Philosophy of Religion , 
therefore, treats God not as a spirit beyond the stars, but as 
the spirit in all spirits, in the depths of which, consequently, 
the ground of religion and its development must be found. 
This is done in the Philosophy of Religion as follows. In 
the First Part of it, the conception of religion is determined. 
Since religion is consciousness, but in consciousness are to 
be distinguished the known and the knowing, the former is 
first considered, i.e., God, and it is shown that the first essen. 
tial element in this conception is that which, regarded as 
absolute, leads to Spinozism, but beyond which it is necessary 
to pass to the religious relation, i.e., to the distinction of God 
from human consciousness, and from its being as related to God. 
Here, now, the various forms of the religious consciousness, 
feeling, intuition, presentation are treated in extenso, and it 
is shown of the last that by its contradictions it contains a 
reference to religious knowledge, the subordinate forms of 
which, the immediate and the demonstrative, are sublated 
in the highest, speculative knowledge, in which religion is 
perceived as knowledge had by the Divine Spirit of itself 
through the mediation of the finite spirit At this point is 
taken up the investigation of Cultus, as the practical carry¬ 
ing out of the religious relation, and of seif-union with God. 
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Xherein is contained a double self-surrender, grace from one 
side, sacrifice from the other, which are united, in that God 
dwells in the self-renouncing self-consciousness. Hence the 
culminating point of the cultus is constant self-surrender to 
the moral community, i.e., the life in the State, the relation of 
which to religion can be discussed here for the first time. 
To the Second Part of the Philosophy of Religion Hegel has 
given the superscription, Definite Religion. As the First 
Fart had treated of the essence or conception of religion, so 
this Part treats of it as phenomenon, or, as it objectifies itself, 
i.e., as it gradually approximates the complete realization of 
its conception. Hegel cannot call this Part, Philosophy of 
Mythology, as Schelling later calls it, because he treats also of 
the forms of religious consciousness which do not take cogni¬ 
zance of myths and are not regarded by Schelling as religion, 
and, again, such as no longer have myths. The first charac¬ 
terization is true of the lowest of religions, which Hegel treats 
under the heading Natural Religion, the religion of magic, in 
which the individual man mastered by his desire comes in the 
moment of need to feel himself to be and act as if he were ab¬ 
solute power itself. Schelling will concede religion to neither 
the savage peoples nor the Chinese, whom Hegel here treats 
of. The second characterization finds application in the Jewish 
religion, which, as the religion of sublimity, Hegel treats of 
before the (Grecian) religion of beauty and the (Roman) religion 
of conformity to end; of course in such a manner that in the 
transition to the Christian religion he refers back to it. The 
Third Part , entitled Absolute Religion, treats of religion in 
that form which in its manifestation has become adequate to 
its essence, its objectivity to its conception, hence the real 
or true (ideal) religion. Since in this religion the essence of 
religion, the reconciliation of God and man, forms the real 
content, itself becomes known, it is the revealed religion; 
whereas the fact that it is the revealed religion, i.e., comes 
into consciousness as something positive, appears as that 
which is unessential, since it is not to remain positive 
but to become changed, by the witness of the Spirit, into 
something rational. (These propositions may be compared 
with what Schleiermacher [§ 315, 6] and Lessing [§ 294, 16] 
have said.) This religion of truth and freedom appears in 
the Christian. Corresponding to the three momenta which 
Hegel's Logic distinguishes in the Conception (universal, par- 




t\cu\ar, individual)* the process of investigation here, takes 
such a form that, in the first place, God is considered in His 
eternal Idea and for Himself ; and, then, it is shown that reason 
Is contained in that form of consciousness in which the 
religious consciousness conceives God, not as a mere object 
but as the process of self-distinction and the sublation of 
the distinction, as which God is called love or holy trinity, 
makes himself objectivity, and thereby knows himself. Here 
absolute religion is extolled on the ground that it is not 
satisfied with merely superficial distinctions, but allows these 
distinctions to deepen into separate persons, not, of course, 
mutually exclusive, but (as in the love of the family) sinking 
into one another. But further, and, in the second place, the 
Idea is known in the element of consciousness and presen¬ 
tation, ie , as it appeals in the character of finitude. Inas¬ 
much as the other, which, in God and being held by unity 
is the Son, enters into real separation from and disunion with 
God, it becomes a reality outside of and without God, is 
discharged from God as an independent and free being. It 
is the world of the finite, which is therefore not the same with 
the Eternal Son of God, as He is not the same with it What 
was one in God, appears, with the separation from God, 
as the duality of nature and the finite spirit, to which latter 
the former, which is only a passing moment, a gleam of 
lightning, something relative and null, appears extended as 
a spatial, sensible world, which of itself has no relation to God, 
but is only brought into such a relation by man, inasmuch 
as he has in nature the means whereby, both where he sees 
in it a means of the revelation of God, and where he trans¬ 
cends it (particularly his own natural man), to raise himself 
to God. if he does not do this, if he allows nature to rule in 
himself and remains the natural man, he is evil. Since this 
consists in self-seeking, which is not possible without know-, 
ledge, apprehension (knowledge) is really the forbidden fruit; 
obviously it is also alone that which makes man capable of 
raising himself above his mere being-for-self, a two-sidedness 
which that mythical account which narrates of the first man 
what is true of man in general, recognises when it represents 
the eating of that fruit as counselled by the tempter, but the 
progress thereby made* as acknowledged by God. The real 
union is in that consciousness of reconciliation which is as far 
removed from abstract humility as from abstract self-conceit, 
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a reconciliation that is for the subject primarily a presup¬ 
position, hence is presented to him as accomplished. To all, 
without distinction of character, it, like everything else, is 
accessible only when it exists as a something perceptible to 
the senses ; thus it is this one God-man, whose history (not 
whose theory, for this by the later communion has been, 
in part, modified and, in part, set aside) exhibits the recon¬ 
ciliation between God and man as real. Then the death of 
this one displays the transition to that status in which the 
reconciliation which has become certain in him has universal 
spiritual presence. Such it is to be considered, in the third 
place; i.e. y the Idea is to be considered in the element of the 
communion. (This section also bears such relation to the two 
first, which considered the sovereignty of the Father and 
the Son, that in it the sovereignty of the Spirit is discussed.) 
Inasmuch as the reconciliation no longer exists as external, 
but has become inward, the true return of Christ has come 
to pass, the Comforter has come. The individual soul has 
thereby acquired the character of being a citizen in the 
Kingdom of God, a character that does not correspond to 
the present, and hence is conceived at the same time as 
future also, so that immortality becomes a settled doctrine in 
the Christian religion. The communion arises by the fact 
that what had appeared in Christ is changed into what is 
spiritual, in which, although the sensible forms the beginning- 
point, there is contained a negative relation to the former. 
The external attestation afforded by the transcendence of 
spirit over nature, where faith heals cripples, gives place to 
the more essential one afforded by the testimony of the spirit, 
to faith which consists in the circumstance that the spirit 
which exists in the individual consciousness constantly accumu¬ 
late^ itself out of it; out of the ferment of the finite the spirit 
Js exhaled, which is real in the communion and searches 
the depths of the Godhead. The Church, the reality of die 
communion, exists through the theory of faith. This has its 
origin in the Church through the instrumentality of science, and 
is promulgated by a class of teachers, and embraces, through 
baptism, even the child, which, now, finds already prepared 
for it reconciliation as well as speech, morals, etc, and has 
by living to learn the meaning of it. The heart of life in the 
Church is sacrifice ; hence the Sacrament, which is recognised 
in its truth only in the Lutheran conception of it. But the 
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Church is further realized in such a manner that it permeates 
the whale Ethical World, the forms of which now become 
divine institutions, permeated by religion. At the same time 
religion enters into relation with thought. The negative 
relation between the two produces, on the one side, the 
“enlightened” Deism which is scarcely to be distinguished 
from Islamism; on the other, Pietism, which reduces the 
Church to atoms. In philosophy, which opposes both, and 
(which it is the merit of the Schoolmen to have attempted) 
sees in the essential dogmas of the Christian Church—-trinity, 
incarnation, etc.,—a rational content, orthodoxy has now 
taken refuge. But those who profess it form but a handful, 
and it is left to the rest who find themselves in that state of 
division to determine how they will find their way out of it. 

9. As the v: Esthetics closed with a reference to religion, so 
the Philosophy of Religion closes with noting that religion 
leads to a division in thought, which Philosophy alone is 
able to resolve. It, or Science, forms, therefore, the third 
and highest form in which the absolute spirit exists. (This 
is only an apparent deviation from Schelling, to whom philo¬ 
sophy and science were not the same, but the former was 
just as much art and virtue [religion] as knowledge.) It 
is with explicable sarcasm that Hegel was accustomed to 
mention those who, when the exposition had reached this 
point, supposed that now for the first time (as if in a philosophy 
of philosophy) that which was peculiar and distinctive had 
been reached. Rather has everything already been treated, 
and it only remains to complete by a survey of it the circle 
of the system, so that its presentation becomes an Encyclo¬ 
paedia. If, that is to say, religion fallen into discord with 
thought (as, for the rest, the Phenomenology of Spirit had 
already shown) leads to speculative, free thought, but logic had 
begun with the determination to realize such thought, then the 
end of the Philosophy of Religion coincides with the beginning 
of the Logic , and the requirement laid down by Fichte that the 
system be a circle is fulfilled. If we survey it as a whole, 
it appears that in the Logic the Idea (Reason) is con¬ 
sidered as it is in and for itself; in the I J hilosophy of Nature 
it is considered in its external, from itself self-alienated, exist¬ 
ence ; finally, in the various parts of the Philosophy of Spirit, 
both in the theory of the finite spirit and in that of the 
absolute spirit, reason (Idea) is exhibited in the various forms 
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of its freedom, of which the highest is that in which it frees 
itself from all division, is reconciled and knows itself to be 
free. Since it is everywhere the absolute Idea which has 
been considered, the system is Absolute Idealism; since 
absolute Idea and reason are the same, we have called it 
Panlogism. But philosophy is not given merely with the 
knowledge of its organic character, but presupposes also a 
knowledge of how it came by this; h^nce in the system of 
Hegel the History of Philosophy , since in it philosophy is 
comprehended and reason is exhibited in the course of its 
development, becomes an integrant part of philosophy. It 
brings together beginning and end in so far as it is shown that 
what the present age possesses as self-conscious rationality 
results from the labour of all preceding generations, inasmuch 
as what each of these expressed as its world-view and wisdom 
is preserved, and is contained demonstrably, in the philosophy 
of the present, i.e., the thought-comprehension of the sub¬ 
stance of our age. Hegel boasts that in his Logic no category 
has been overlooked which any philosophy has ever declared 
to be the highest. (He has even supposed that he could 
point out in the order of time in which they prevailed the 
same succession as his Logic follows,—a thing that he soon 
abandoned.) Here, as in his Phenomenology , Hegel defines 
the relation of philosophy to other forms of spiritual activity 
as follows: it first makes its appearance where a breach with 
actuality has taken place, where a certain form of life has 
become old; it paints grey in grey, and finds in the ideal 
sphere the reconciliation which is no longer presented in 
actuality. Particularly with religion, it enters first into a rela¬ 
tion of harmony, then into one of opposition, and at last into 
that in which philosophy does full justice to the content of 
religion, as does the philosophy of the present age, which 
originated within Christianity. Since Hegel’s treatment of 
the History of Philosophy became known to the world only 
through his lectures (Wks., xiii., xiv., xv.), which were gathered 
from students’ ldfcture-notes of various periods, it shows a 
great want of proportion as regards completeness. Greek 
Philosophy , from Thales to the Neo-Platonists, extends into 
the third volume, the Medieval Period is run through with 
“seven-league boots,” Modern Philosophy occupies, it is true, 
a much greater number of pages, but is the most hastily 
treated part. In the period of the latest German philosophy, 
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Jacobi’s merit is stated to lie in the fact that he has revived 
Spinoza, of whom Hegel had said in the preceding period, 
Either Spinoza, or no philosophy; but also, it is true, that 
Leibnitz’s principle of individuation remedies a defect of 
Spinozism, and hence makes it whole. Fichte, as the perfecter 
of the subjective in Kant’s philosophy, and Schelling as opposed 
to him, are characterized as the latest philosophers. The fact 
that the latter’s Doctrine of Freedom is always placed among 
the earlier works, as if it were in entire agreement with 
them, proves that Hegel always understood Schelling in the 
sense of his later works; hence also the saying, Schelling 
has united the subjectivity of Fichte with the substantiality of 
Spinoza. What he misses in Schelling is logical foundation 
and dialectical development. The result is stated thus: Our 
standpoint is the apprehension of the Idea, the knowledge of 
the Idea as spirit, as absolute spirit, which is thus opposed to 
another spirit, the finite, and the principle of this spirit is to 
apprehend ; so that, the Absolute Spirit comes to be spirit for 
the finite in a series of forms which is the true kingdom of 
spirits; a series which is not a plurality of isolated units, but 
constitutes the moments in the One, the present spirit, the 
pulse-beats of which that plurality proves to be. 

io. To the fortunate position of the harvester which was 
above (§ 328) assigned to Hegel, the good-fortune was also 
added that, just as the first steps of those who intended to 
carry him out were heard before the door, and the first signs 
indicated that even upon the basis-laid by him dispute was 
possible, he died. He lived to see the culmination of his 
doctrine, and the existence of a completely formed School, 
which in the Berliner JahrbUcher fiir wissenchaftliche Kritik, 
called into life by him, as well as in their own works, sought 
to maintain the principles of his philosophy in the most varied 
spheres. Among those whose activity Hegel still lived to 
witness are to be mentioned, of the Jena period, Georg 
Andreas Gabler (born July 30th. 1786, in Altdorf; Hegel’s 
successor, after 1835, in Berlin; died in Teplitz in the year 
* 1853), who in his Text-Book of Philosophical Propaedeutic, 
Erlangen, 1827, has set forth in a clear light the points of 
Hegeis Phenomenology which could be of service for intro* 
duction to philosophical study. In Heidelberg there was an 
enthusiastic pupil of Hegel, Hermann Friedrich Wilhelm 
HiNRicns(born in 1794, in Karlseck, in the Duchy of Oldenburg; 
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originally a jurist; in 1822 professor of philosophy in Breslau, 
after 1824 in Halle; died Sept. 17th, 1861, in Friedrichsrode 
in Thuringia), whose Religion in its Inner Relation to Science 
(1822) Hegel introduced with a preface which occasioned a 
sensation by a bitter attack on Schleiermacher, and who in the 
year 1825 published his Lectures on Goethe's Faust (delivered 
in Halle), in which what is admirable has been overlooked be¬ 
cause of its bombastic style and of certain particulars. To the 
Outlines of the Philosophy of Logic (1826) is also to be added 
the Genesis of Knowledge (1835), which appeared, of course, 
after Hegel’s death. The later works of Hinrichs, in which 
he attempts to write in a more readable style and for a larger 
public, viz., Schillers Poems (1837), Political Lectures (1844), 
have much less scientific value than the History of the Philo¬ 
sophy of Right and the State (1848-52), which obviously is 
more a collection of materials for a book than a book. In 
the year T852 appeared his Kings (an attempt to present the 
various forms of the kingdoms that have appeared in history, 
as moments of the complete modern kingdom), and his Life in 
Nature. He was labouring on a great work on the History of 
the Earth when death removed him. In Berlin, there was one 
of the first to ally himself with Hegel, Leopold von Henning, 
who published in 1824 a little book, Principles of Ethics ; at 
the same time he contributed much, as Docent and as editor 
of the Berliner Jahrbiichcr , to the spreading of Hegel’s 
doctrine. Later he passed over entirely to the political 
sciences, and died as ordinary professor in the LIniversity 
of Berlin in the year 1866. Also Karl Ludwig Michelet 
(born in Berlin on the 4th of Dec., t8oi ; after 1829 extraor¬ 
dinary professor of philosophy in Berlin) was originally a jurist, 
but early went over entirely to philosophy, in which he was 
active, first in the sphere of Ethics, as is proved by his 
Ethics of Aristotle (1827), and his System of Morals (1828). 
He gave, even in the life-time of Hegel, lectures on the most 
modern philosophy, out of which originated his work to be 
mentioned later. * Heinrich Gustav Hotho (born in Berlin 
May 22nd, 1802 ; died as professor there, Dec. 24th, 1873), y 
likewise originally a jurist, passed, under Hegel’s guidance, 
over to philosophical and particularly aesthetic studies, the 
fruits of which he first embodied in a romance (The Unknown) 
which was printed only for a few friends, until they later 
appeared entirely recast in his Preliminary Studies to Art 
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and Life (Stuttgart, 1835). The History of Painting in 
Germany and the Netherlands (2 vols., Berlin, 1842-43), as 
also the School of Painting of Hubert Van Byk, besides 
German Predecessors and Contemporaries (2 vols., 1855-58), 
belong to a later period. His reviews in the Berliner Jahr- 
biicker are justly very highly valued. Another writer on 
aesthetics of the Hegelian School is Heinrich Theodor 
Rotscher, who first attracted attention by his work cited in 
§ 13, note 9, and § 60 lit., and gave occasion for attacks upon 
Hegel relative to the standpoint of Socrates, but later devoted 
himself entirely to aesthetics, particularly to dramaturgic works. 
Somewhat older than the last-named was Eduard Cans 
(born March 22nd, 1798), who, after having studied law in 
Gottingen and Heidelberg, and in the latter learned to know 
Hegel, allied himself closely with him in Berlin, where he 
taught after 1820. After 1825 he was ordinary professor 
of law, a post which he retained until his death. May 5th, 
1839. He effected more for the spread of Hegel’s ideas by 
his brilliant productions, and by the founding of the Berliner 
Jdhrbiichcr, in which he had a larger share than any other, 
than he did by his Right of Inheritance in its Historical 
Development (4 vols., 1825-1835). His lectures on the His¬ 
tory of the last Fifteen Fears, in Raumer’s Historical Memo¬ 
randum Book (f 833-34), already touch upon the points in 
which he had come to differ from Hegel. Connected with 
him are Saling ( Justice m its Historical Development, 1827), 
and Sietze ( Fundamental Conception of the History of the 
Prussian State and Right , 1825). In the relation not of pupils 
but of friends of Hegel stand the two men who first applied 
his ideas to theology, Daub and Marheineke. Carl Daur 
(March 20th, 1765 to Nov. 22nd, 1836), the founder of Pro¬ 
testant speculative theology, occasioned the call of Hegel to 
Heidelberg, and when the latter went to Berlin, remained his 
truest, most appreciative friend. Of his (unfortunately bom¬ 
bastically written) works it is particularly his Judas Iscariot 
(1816-18), his Treatise on the Logos, as also The Dogmatic 
Theology of the Present Age (both in 1833), that make it 
intelligible that Hegel could entrust to him with such confi¬ 
dence the office of correcting and revising for the press 
the Encyclopedia in its second edition. The lectures that 
were published after his death make still more apparent 
his agreement with Hegel. Philipp Conrad Marheineke 
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(May 1st, 1780 to. May 31st, 1846) showed in the second, 
entirely revised, edition of his Dogmatics (1827) how 
thoroughly he had studied the system of his friendly colleague, 
and by his lectures led many theologians to Hegel. More 
decisive, almost, as regards the position of Hegel’s system 
with reference to theology, than the works of these two men, 
whose method of presentation did not facilitate comprehension, 
was a non-theologian, Carl Friedrich Goschel (born Oct. 
7th, 1781, in Langensalza, for a long time counsellor of the 
provincial court in Naumburg, later, as president of the Con¬ 
sistory, partly in Berlin, living partly in Magdeburg, died on 
the 22nd of Sept., 186 r, in Naumburg), who, in an anonymous 
work, very highly esteemed by Daub (On Goethes Faust and 
its Continuation , Leipsic, 1824), had already shown his acquaint¬ 
ance with Hegel’s works, published in the year 1829 his 
work, signed only by his initials. Aphorisms on Non-Knowledge 
and Absolute Knowledge, which Hegel welcomed with a 
" grateful pressure of the hand,” and from which he borrowed 
literally certain statements to insert in his Encyclopaidia 
as his own. Goschel at the same time applied the principle 
of this philosophy to legal subjects, as appears from his 
Scattered Leaves (3 vols., 1832-42). His later works will be 
discussed further below. Also the first works of Johann 
Karl Friedrich Rosenkranz (born on the 23rd of April, 1805; 
after 1833 professor of philosophy in Konigsberg), who was 
attracted to Berlin by both Schleiermacher and Hegel, but 
who gradually allied himself wholly with the latter, appeared 
during Hegel’s life. There were, not only the smaller literary 
historical works, and the History of German Poetry in the Middle 
Ages (1830), with which connect themselves, later, the Hand¬ 
book of a Universal History of Poetry , but also his admirable 
review of Schleiermacher s Theory of Faith , and his Encyclo¬ 
paedia of the Theological Sciences (1831). An almost idolatrous 
follower of Hegel, at first, was Johann Georg Mussman, who 
died as professor in Halle, after the earlier slavish dependence 
had given place to just as morbid a cavilling with the theory 
of the master. His Text-Book of the Science of the Soul 
(1827), as also his Outlines of the Universal History of Philo¬ 
sophy (1830), present the first applications of Hegelian prin¬ 
ciples to Psychology and the History of Philosophy, upon 
which first at a later period other and better ones based them* 
selves. T hat the greatest physiologist of our century. J ohannes 
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Miller (July 14 th, 1&01 to April 2&t\v, !&=$) Wd, vdvilo 
studying in Berlin, listened to Hegel’s lectures not merely 
out of a calculating worldly prudence, is best proved by his 
clever Outlines of Lectures on Physiology (Bonn, 1827), which 
the Hegelians, who appear to lay great stress upon including 
many names in the School, are wont to pass over, whereas 
they count among their number Schultz-Schultzenstein, who 
might never have reckoned himself with them. Even when 
Muller had entered upon an entirely different path, he showed 
himself to be philosophically well-trained by the fact that he 
preferred not to raise questions that can be answered, if at all, 
only by philosophy, rather than to try them by the retort or 
the microscope. 


5 33 °' 

Concluding Remark. 

1. In my work, here mentioned for the last time: Lint- 
wickelung der deutschcn Speculation scit Kant , the criticisms, 
which follow the order of presentation of the individual dis¬ 
ciplines (Criticism of the Logic § 48, 7 ; of the Philosophy of 
Nature § 49, 6; of Psychology § 50, 8 ; Ethics §51, 5; /Esthetics, 
Philosophy of Religion, and History of Philosophy, § 52, 3, 5, 
7) have given the objections which, according to Hegel’s own 
premises, can be made to his system. They appeared to 
me, and appear to-day even, not to be of a kind to make it 
a duty really to abandon the system. The agreement, that 
appears upon a review of the six Divisions in which the third 
period of modern philosophy is here treated, with the result 
there (§ 53) given, need not therefore cause surprise. In 
the first , the three problems of modern philosophy were stated 
(§ 296), and it was shown how Kant had begun the solution 
of them all (§ 298-302). In the second (§ 306-308), it was 
shown how the first of the problems apparently solved in 
Kant was presented by Reinhold and his opponents de novo for 
solution. In the third and fourth divisions, it was shown that 
P'ichte (§§ 310-313) and Schelling (§§ 317, 318) succeeded 
even better with this solution, and in such a way, indeed, that 
the Science of Knowledge and the System or Identity, by 
their opposition, brought forward the second problem that 
was to be solved. Further, in the fifth division (321-323), 

vol. 11. z z 
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among those who not only rejected, like Herbart and Scho¬ 
penhauer, those two one-sided systems, but sought also to re¬ 
concile them, appeared Schelling, who had meanwhile become 
a theosophist; so that in his person alternated the two world¬ 
views, the reconciliation of which had been the third problem 
of modern philosophy, and which, as the sixth division (§§ 
324-328) proved, had meantime, in Oken and Baader entered 
into the most complete opposition to one another. The course 
which the latest philosophy has passed over, and the reason 
why the title of Concluding Systems, was given to its last 
division, may be represented to the eye in a table; re¬ 
garding which it should be remarked that the sign =, is 
intended to indicate combination, the sign ||, on the contrary, 
opposition, and that the §§ mentioned refer to the present 
Outlines: 


1. 

Realism =* Idealism. 
i.e. t 

Locke and Hume >= Leibnitz and 
Berkeley. 

2S0—2S2 = $ i$S and 291. 


II. 

Idealism « Pantheism. 

i.e., 

Eighteenth | ( Seventeenth 

Century J " \ Century. 

§§ 274-294 “§§ 264-273. 

III. 

Cosntosophy «= Theosophy. 
i.e.. 

Antiquity * Middle Ages. 

§§ * 5 - 3 > 5 - 1 $ >16-256. 

♦ 



^Critico-Realistic 

' Critico-ScepticalN 


Dogmatism. 

Idealism. 


t 

Reinhold. 

e., 

Maimon and 


, Reck. 


§ 3°7- 

i § 308 . 

tr. 

t: 

Critical 

j Critical 


Individualism. 

Pantheism. 




O 

OO 

1 

Science of 

System of f 

OJ 

0 

!J 

Knowledge. 

Identity. | 


§§ 3 >i~3 1 3- 

CO 

**0 

V/- 



_ 


Modern |j Modem 


Naturalism. 

i 

Theosophy. 

• 


<■ 

Oken, 

C.y 

Baader. 


v § 325. 2 . 3- 

§ 325,5-9- 


(Krause, 

§ 327 ) 


§ 329- 


2. Krause's assertion that his theory may be designated by 
all the names of schools hitherto in use; or, Hegel's, which 
comes to the same thing, that his system has taken up into 
itself all earlier systems, has been, as regards the latter, really 
confirmed even by opponents of the system, if one takes them 
altogether. There is scarcely a standpoint that would not 
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have been given out as the Hegelian, by those occupying some 
other. (Confused heads have employed, at one and the same 
time, very inconsistent terms of abuse, and have talked of 
atheistic pantheism, i.e. % wooden iron). Pupils and adherents 
of course assent to that saying of their master, and the above¬ 
given table is designed to afford, in a synoptical manner, a 
basis for such assent. But therewith is also justified, what was 
pointed out at the very beginning of these Outlines ($ 10) to be 
inevitable, that this exposition carries the colours precisely of 
the Hegelian school, inasmuch as every transition from one 
system to another has been regarded as necessary, so soon as 
there appeared developed or realized in a following system 
what the earlier had been in itself, or really,—a presupposition 
that coincides with the acceptation of what Hegel calls the dia¬ 
lectical method. But, conversely, the attainment of the [joint 
aimed at justifies the historian, who so regards it, in laying 
aside his pen, if indeed it does not oblige him to do so. If, 
in spite of the fact that regard for my own convenience 
counsels the opposite, this is not done, and there is here 
really attempted what the preface to the last volume of my 
larger work held in prospect in the year 1853, namely, an 
account of the movements in the sphere of philosophy since 
Hegel’s death, it is prompted by the conviction that if, from 
the ferment in which philosophy has been since that time 
there is to result a clear and invigorating beverage, the 
clarification must begin at a certain [joint. To contribute to 
such a clarification by showing, at least in one point, that appar¬ 
ently quite different tendencies may yet move in one and the 
same direction, is the aim of the immediately following §§. 
which, because they neither rest u[>on a complete investigation 
of a daily-increasing material, nor—what is the most impor¬ 
tant and the permanent element in a work—can be so posi¬ 
tive in their statements as is possible where one reads history 
backwards, will not be included, in a continuous series, with 
the foregoing development, but joined to it as an Appendix. 
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